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Craftsman's  Guild 

KINDERGARTEN  TOYS 

THE  CRAFTSMAN'S  GUILD  of  Highland  Park,  111.,  has  devised  some  simple 
straight-line  toys  that  are  attracting  attention  among  Kindergarten  teachers  be- 
cause of  their  emphasis  of  simplicity  in  both  color  and  line.  Teachers  find  them 
full  of  possibilities  for  Kindergarten  stories,  plays  and  activities.  The  broad  poster 
quality  of  these  toys  makes  a  direct  appeal  to  the  imagination  of  the  children  and 
prevents  their  wearying  of  them.  The  toys  are  very  durable,  being  made  of 
three-ply  wood  and  are  painted  in  water-  proof  colors.  The  accompanying  cuts  in- 
dicate only  a  few  of  the  toys  ofTered,  but  a  complete  catalogue  will  be  sent  on  re- 
ceipt of  six  cents  in  stamps. 

^  Models 

Drawi  ichers  in  s  have  seized  upon  these  toys  as  **Draw- 

ing  Mo(  Mi  s  Set  duced  hundreds  of  them  into  the  public 

scho  Is  .  idi?       >olis  use     in     Brookline.     Mass.,    Tacoma, 

Wash.,  ;  s'l         cho  le  School"  in  Chicago. 


k  of  the  Guild  send  word  to 

,man  Gtiild 

Vork  ,  Try  to  Do  the  Little  Things  Well 
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The  Kraus  Seminary 
for  Kinderga^rtners 

Regular  and  Extension 
Courses 

MRS.  MARIA  KRAVS-BOELTC 
Hotel  Sab.n  Ren\o  Cer\tral  Pab.rk  W^ 

75th  Street,  Now  York  Citv 


THE  ELLIMAN  SCHOOL 
KINDERMTEN  NORMAL  CLASS 

POST  QRADUATB  CLAS5BS 

Twenty-Fifth  Year 

i«7  W.  57tli  street.  New  York  City 

Opposite  Carnesrle  Hall 


MISS  JENNY  HUNTER'S 

Kiodersfsirteo  Inim^ 
5cbooI 

18  Wcft  inth  St.  New  York  City 

Two  Yetrs'  Cosrae,  Coaacctlag  CiMWtni 

Priiuryr  Methods. 

AiUlresr: 

2079  Fifth  Jk^tnut  ^•W  ^crK,  CHy 


Kifidergarteo  Normal  Departmeat 

EiGHLIILTDKESGlinL 

/ipr  tnfirmmii»m  mddrtu 

Miss  CAROUNB  T.  HAVBN.  Prladpsl 

Central  Park  West  &  63d  5t.,  New  York 


TRAINING  SCHOOL 


Buflalo   Kindergarten  Association 

Two  years'  roitrsc 
For  particulars  address 

Mi5S  ELLA  C.  BLDBR 

80  D*l«wer«  AvraiM  BUFFALO,  N  \  . 


Affordby  Kinder(j[arten  Normal 

School  for  Day  aad  Resldeat  Paplte 
RoHipeas  Oct.  7, 1917 


idSpoctel' 
nodel  and  Prsctlce  Klndergarteiis 

UURAWLBBTTY  ELIZABETH  SILKMAN 

Assoclftte  PrinclpAls. 

aaiS  North  Ctorieo  St.,  Beltlmore,!nd.  ; 

BALTIMORE  TRilNINtt  SCHOOL 
FOR  KINDEROARTNERS 

EMMA  SRANT  SAULSBURY       ). 
AMANDA  00U6USSAULSBURY I ' 

Normal  oowroo*  two  foaro. 
Pott*Qraduato  oowroo.  one  year. 

Aadrass.  1206  N.  Charles  Straat 
Baltimore,  Marvland 


BAST  ORANQB,  NEW  JBRSBY 

Miss  Cora  Webb  Peet 

Kiddergartca  Nomal  Traiaiaf  School 

September  34.  1M7         Two  Years*  Course. 

For  circulars,  addrctt 

ni5S  CORA  WEBB  PBET 

16  WsAhlastoo  StrMt,  BAST  ORANOB,  N.  J. 


AD£LPHI   college: 

iM^atH  Aveaue,  St.  Jaaies  sad  Clifton  PImcet,  BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 

Normal  School  for  Kiiidergartners 

^Two  Years*  Coarse.  Address  Prof.  Anna  E.  E-Iarvey.  Supt 


TNE  PRIUOELPHIA  TRAIHINS  S 
FOR  KINOERSMTNERS 

RCrPCNS  OCTOBCIL   2.  l«h 

Iimioi   >«mor  anc  Sper.ai  Oassrt 
MoHrt  Kmrlcrcarten 

AdOffVM  MRS    M.  L.  VAN  KIRK 
ijjj  Pinf  Si  reel  -  Hhil«d«sipfc«a.^ 


X^  Trdmng  Sdksi 
for  KindergartiMi 

uniler  the  nirM'lWi  of  MIm*  i'aiollne  M  C  tt 
will  re-oprn  Sfpiraiber  3R.  IWt.ux  leiN  \V«!nt«Si 
Phlladvlpbla.  The  work  will  Include  Junior. lifl 
GradiMte  nml  Normal  Tr«lncr»'  Coiir«-s.  M#< 
aasw«.and  m  Model  Klml^npirtt-n.  l-.^r  |*rTvi 
AddrcM  3IlM  C'AROLINK  M.  C.  IIAKT< 
The  PlDen*  Riillc>d«r. 


PinSBURfi  AND  ALLEft 

KINDEROARTEN  COLLEOE 

MIMM  HARiOBT  NIBL,  Dinette 

,  Sbteeotfe  Year  kcglee  October  I;  MT 

F«r  'eatchiU0  addrtMM, 

Mn.  WILLIAM  MeCHACKaN,  SmMvtff 
U$9  Fifth  ATcniN,  PITTSBURA 


TteKindergartSR  Normal  Institd 

U26  Q  Street  N.W..  WaSHINQTON.  Ij^ 
PouM 


Principal.   Susan   Plessnbr 

90THYEAR 
Tfeoroagfe  Traiolog  for  KiotferKprtea 

Session  opens  October  2.  1906. 


!l 


WASHINGTON.  D.  C.  j 

The  Columbia  KindergaiiA 
Training  School       . 

a  as  Cmii/ornia  Ayemut,  eoruer  CtrnmeHewl  M 

CERTIFICATE,  DIPLOMA   AND  I 

NORMAL  COURSE  I 

«v.ai^-AAit )  Sara  Kathakinb  Lirnicl 

*^-^^  I  Susan  Chadicx  Bak«m    \ 


Teachers  College 

ColaBbisUiiv()nity,N.Y.Cit7 


Professional  and  Graduate  Courses 
leading  to  Degrees  of  B  S.,  A.M., 
and  Ph.D.,  and  Diplomas  in  Teach- 
ing and  Supervision. 

25  Departments,  3  Schools  of  Obser- 
vation and  Practice,  185  Courses  of 
Instruction,  150  Officers  and  In- 
structors, 1035  Resident  Students, 
1425  Partial  Students,  5  Fellow- 
ships,  35  Scholarships,  $4i8>ooo.oo 
annual  expenditure. 

Announcewunt  for  igarj-o8  rtady  Aprti  tst. 

Teachera  Collese  Publlcatlona 

Ttachirs   College  ^*f*rrf— Bi-raonthly,  8th  year, 

$1.00  per  year. 
Contr^utions  to  Education— ^nd  year,  75c  to  $3.50 

a  number. 
Eiiucatiffnal  Heprints—l^o.   1,   Report  of  Mastt* 

chuaetts  Committee  on  Industrial  Educatioo,  soc. 
Descriptive  eercuiar  on  application 

JAMES  E.  RUSSELL,  LLD., 

Dean 


EBtabllBKed   1896 


The  New  York 


i 


Froebel  Normal 


KINDERGARTEN  and 
PRIMAKY  TBJUNING 


College  Pr^aratory.   Teachers*  Academic  Musk 


B.  LY6LL  EARL,  Ph.  D^  Priicipal, 

HARRIBTTB  MILLS,  Head  of  Oepartneat  of  Kiirfercartea  Tratatag. 

MARIB  RUEP  HOPBR,  Departmeat  af  MaiU. 


( 
Eleventh  Year  opens  Wednesday,  Sept.  18, 1907     { 

Write  for  circnlara.    Address,       BENJAMIN  P.  CHANDLER,  Reflstrar,  J 

59  West  96th  Street,  New  York,  H.f' 


idergarten  TraioiBg  School 

fc»id>iit  booM  Sm  a  luaiuJ  numlMr  ol  •taJrnto. 

kac^  Bree  Kinderf arteo  Auocittioo 

.H«»lMH]MB.Pf».  Mr..P.O.AnA«.r.V.PrM. 

SARAH  B.  HANON,  PrfaiciMi 

Cradlt  at  the 

irthwestera  Aid  Chkigo  Unhrenltlei 

lavtiMlac*  mUnm  Bva  B.  WhItiHore.  PrM. 
.  MadtooB  St.,  cor.  illch.  ave,.  Chlcaffo. 

^60  KlNDER6AiiTEN  GOLLE6E 

laOO  mCNIOAN  mmilcvaiio 


k  John  N  Cmousb     Elizaiitk  Hasiisom 

irsts  forTraWagTticbcrtaai  SannriMrt 
•no  fon  eATAto« 


r 


PBSTALOZZl-PROBBBL 

iogartM  Tniiiiig  Schtol 

EhICAQO  COriMONS,  180  arud  Ave. 

niM  AB«lte  ll«for.  Prindpia. 
,  latli  y^mr  baglas  Sept.  a4th,  1907. 

^'■'■IL  ^^^*f   •^^  year*.     Advanoed 
M  for  QnMliiate  Stadonts.     A  ooarso 

sssLtfirtassr'*-  "-<---" 

MISS  AMALIA  HOFER 
180  GRAND  AVB. 


CAQO  PROEBEL  ASSOCIATION 

Tmlniag  CiMta  §ar  KlmtergMrta€n 

p  Years'  CoarM.    Spefcial  CourMt  under  Pro* 
n  of  Univermity  of  Chicago  receive  University 
ts.    For  circulars  apply  to 
nn.  AUCB  N.  PUTNAH  or  \  Att^timu 

niM  n.  L.  sNeuxM         f/'nmc^/mt, 

Wfmm  Arte  BaUdla*  OIiImc«,  IU. 


CHICAGO 

[NDER6ARTEN 

INSTITUTE 

trade  House,  40  Scott  5tlmt 


Special  Announcement 

rof  Lectures  by  Prof.  Earl  Barnes 
APRm  1906 


jplar  Course— Two  Years, 
l-graduate  Course— One  Year, 
iplementary  Course — One  Year, 
[i-professional     Home   Making: 
ourse — One  Year. 

UAiversitjr  Credits 
idence  for  students  at  Gertrude 
louse. 


DIRECTOR.S 

Miss  CAROUNE  C.  (bRONlSE 
Mn.  MARY  B.  PAGE 
Mrs.  ETHEL  ROE  UNDGREN 
Mm  FRANCES  E  NEWTON 

Send  for  Circulars 

fend  to  American  Eindei^farten 
^ly  House,  Kanistee,  Hich., 
ffigh  Grade  Kindeqfarten  Ha- 


r 


The  Teachers'  CoQege 

Of  Indianapolis 

For  the  Training  of  Kindergart- 
ners  and  Primary  Teachers 

Rcgnbir  Coarse  two  years.  Preperetory 
Coarse,  one  /ear.  Post  Qradaate  Coarse  for 
NoroMl  Teachers,  one  year.  Primary  tralolof 

a  part  of  the  reirular  work. 
Glasses  formed  In  5eptember  and  Pehroary . 

90  Free  Scholarships  graated 

Bach  year.  5peclal  Primary  Class  In  ilay  and 
Jane.    Send  for  Catalogue. 

Mrs.  Eliza  A.  Blalcer,  Pres. 

THeWmiaiB  N.Jacksoo  Memorial  Instltnte, 
ajd  and  Alabama  Streets. 


OHIO,  Toledo,  3313  Ashland  Ave. 

THE   MISSES  LAW'S 

Proebel  Kindergarten    Medical  Supervi.ion. 
TRAINING  SCHOOL     personal  attention. 
Thirty  -  five    practice 
schoolt.    Certificate  and  Diploma  Courses. 

MARY  B.  LAW,  M.D..  Principal. 

Kindergarten  Training 

Bxceptlonul  advantages-  dally  practice- 
Lectures  from  Professors  of  Oberiln  Coilsge 
and  privilege  of  elective  courses  In  the 
College  at  special  rates—Charges  Moderate— 
Qraduates  readily  find  positions,  r  jcth  year 
begins  September  »3d,  1907.  For  Catalog- 
ue adress  Secretary 

OBERLIN  KINDBRQARDEN  ASSOCIATION, 
Drawer  K,  Oberlin,  Ohio, 


(nnid  Rapids 
Einder{[arten  TnMng  School 

Wioter  aod  Sumnier  Terms 

September  1?,  .190Y.  to  June  9,  l^O't 
July  2  to  Aujarust  24,  1908 

CeriificMie,  DIplomm  mnd  Normml  Courses 

CLARA  WHEKLKR,  Princiml 
NKLLIK  AUSTIN,  SKCiirrAiiY 

Auditorium  BvMditxg          23  Peuntsin  St. 
GKAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 

TRAINING  5CH00L 

OPTHB 

LoflisYiUe  Free  Kinder|[arte& 


F0cmhy: 


Associatiofl 


woa/«W/ltb  Ky. 


MiM  Mary  HilJ.  Sutervtsor 

Mrs.  Robert   D  Allen.  Stnior  Critic  and 

Training  Tearkgr. 
Miss  Afexina  G   Boo'h,  Httrory  and  Pkil- 

otophy  e/£dwcatiom. 
Mitt  Jane  Ale  in.  Primary  Sunday  Stitoot 

Methods. 
Mitt  Allene  Seaton.  Manna/  IVork 
Mitt  Frances  Ingram.  Nature  Study 
Mitt  Anna  Moore.  Prtmary  Methods. 
Mitt  Margaret  Byers.  Art  vjorlf 
.•w  CIstMfl  will  be  ertaalaed  September  j.  1907 


Try  the  American  Kindergarten 
Supply  House,  Manistee,  Hioh. 
Price  List  free. 


The  Cincinnati 


Kindergarten   Training   School 

under  the  auapicea  of 

The  aoclanati  KiadM^arteD  AssoctatloD—Mrs.  W.  R.  Benedict,  Secratary 

AlUonrsck  in  retular  Professional  Training  count  toward  the  decree  A  B.  awarded  by  the  University  ol 
Gacinnati.    Practice  Teaching  given  in  Public  School.  Mission,  and  Private  Kindergartens 


MhM  B.  GObani,  SapwlDtefldMit 

NOME  MAKINO  DBPARTMeNT 

AtfdreM  :  Reglttrar,  6  Uaton  StrMt 


Jails  Stanley  Bothwell,  Prffldpal 


Cleveland  Kindergarten  Training  School 

IN  APPiLiATioN  With  the 

CHICAGO  KINDERGARTEN  COLLEGE 

CefMf  af  Cedar  aid  Watklas  Avaa..  CLEVeLAND.  0. 

Fonmdtdm  19^4* 

CoofM  of  ttiidy.  aadcr  direction  of  ElUabcth  HarriMD,  covcis 

tee  jrsm  ■■  ClavolaiKl.  lejwliaf  to  tenior  and  aormal  courM*  in  the 

Oringo  Kindorgaflco  Collcg*. 

M Itt  NBTTA  Paris.  Principal. 
Mas.  W.  R.  Warnbr.  Manager. 


Atlanta  Kindergarten    Normal 

School 

Two  Years'  Course  of  Study 

Chartered  1897. 
For  particulars  address 

Wlllette  A.  Allen.  Prlnd|Ml 

6j9  Peachtrce  Street,  Atlanta.  Ga. 


OHIO COLUMBUS 

Kindergarten  Normal  Training  School  '"Vi: 


Si«««ts 


-BiatrreeNTH  year  beoins  sepTenaeR  as.  loo?- 


Proebelian  Philosophy.  Gifts,  Occupation.  Stories.  Games,  Music  and  Drawing 
Psychology  and  Nature  Work  taught  at  Ohio  State  Untversitf  — two  years'  course 

For  information,  address  El  IZA SITU  N  Sahcil.  Principal 


Nonnal  Traioinf  School 

of  th«  KATB  BALDWIN  PRBB 
KINDBRQARTBN  ASSOCIATION 
BatabUshed  1899. 
HORTBN5B  M.  ORCUTT,  Principal  of  The 
Training  School  and  Sapervtoor  of  Kinder, 
gartena.     Applicatloa  for  ontraaca  to  the 
Tralnlns  Schoola  ahoold  be  mmlo  toMlsjM. 
R.  Snsnott,  Corresppndlna  Secretaa7,   117 
BoltoB  Street.  BAST  SAVANNAH.  OA. 


THE  RICHMOND  TRAININ6  SCHOOL 
-    FOR  KINDER6ARTNERS 

Wm  O^M  OCT,  Iflt  dH  t4  WBST  MAM  SnUIBT 

DRAWING.  SINGING. 
PHYSICAL  CULTURE 

ALiCB  N.  PARKBR        •        -  PHmdl^ 

Two  years'  coarse  in  Froebel's  theory 
and  practice.  Also  a  third  year  course 
for  graduates. 

Special  I^ectures 


BOSTON 

Miss  Lolufol  Fisher's 
TRAINING  SCHOOL 
for  KINDERCARTNERS 

^formal  Course,  2  years* 

i^^Mt-Qraduate  Course 

Special  Course 

Ftff  circulars  mddrtu 

^  Marlborough  St,  Boston.  Mais.  C 


Kindergarten  Training 
School 

82  St.  Stephen  Street.  Boston 

Normal  Course.  |wo  years 

At  Circnlart  4tUrt49 

Miss   LUCY    HARRIS  SYMONDS 


MISS  ANNIE  COOUOGE  RUST'S 

Froebel  School  of 
Kindergarten  Normal  Classes 

BOSTON.  MASS. 

ReguUir  Coonc      SftcM  Coanci.      ISth  Year 

Fpf  Cirrulan  addret* 

MISS  RU5T  99  Newbury  Street 


Springfield  Kindergarten 

noiioiiL  Tieimni!  schools 

!Nv  Years' Courie,    Terms,  $ISO  im*  year. 
Apply  to 

HATTIE  TWICHELL 

SPRINGFIELD- LONOME2A DOW,  MASS. 


BOSTON 


Perry  Kindergartefl  Normal  School 

Mrs.  ANNIE  MOSELCV  PERRY 

Trincipul 
IS  Huntington  Ave..  Boston.  M«s«. 


Miss     ^Vheelock's     Kindergarten 
Training  School 

134  N6WBURV  STREET  BOSTON 

Regular  Two  Years*  Course 

Special  One  Year  CourHC  for  graduate  stuilents 

Students'  Homr  «t  the  Marenholz 

For  circular  address 

LUCY  WHEELOCK 


BOSTON 


The  Qarland 
Kindergarten  Training  School 

NORMAL  COURSE.  3  YEARS. 
HOME-MAKING  COURSE.  1  YEAR. 

rirs.   MARQARBT   J.  STANNARI>.    Priaclp«l 

19  Chestnut  Street 


Milwaukee  State  Normal  School 

KINDERQARTEN 

Training  Department 

Two-yevs'  coarM  for_gnula«tee  of  fear* 
ymfB'  hlfta  Schools.  Pacolty  of  twenty- 
live.  Spectal  odvantegee.  Tuition  free  to 
resideiitsof  Wleconslo}  $40 per  year  to  oth- 
ers. School  opens  the  first  Tuesdey  in  Sep- 
tember. Send  forcetelogueto 
NINA  C.  VANDBWALKBR,  Director. 


OAKUNDKINDER(iiSTEN 

TRAINING  CLASS 

State  Accredited  Ust, 

Slxteeath  year  opens  Sept.  3t  i9«7* 

Address, 

MUso  Grace  Everett  Bernard 

1374  Pranidln  Street,  Oaldand,  Cai. 


BRIDGEPORT 
TRAINING  SCHOOL 

FOR 

KI^DERaARTNERS 

IN  AFFILIATION  WITH 

THE    NEW    YORK    FROEBEL    NORMAL j 

will  open  its  eighth  year  September  18 
For  circulars,  infor.niation.  etc.,  address 


MARY  C.  MILLS.  Principal 
1 79  West  Avenue         Bridgeport, 


tTfoe  Dannie  St.  Smifb 
if roe^el  ^inberdattai 
anbTCrainin^  School 

Good  Kiodegeitcii  tflschert  teva 
no  trouble  lo-teenrtnff  fvell-psyiig 
poutiohs.  Iniect,websyefOVt|S  the 
dcmaitd  for  otir  gip^^ietep  greater  tbai^ 
w«  can  supply.  Ooe  ind  two  yesrr 
coune.    For  catslogut,  sddieae, 

rANHic  A.  sMrrn.  i 

Lafeyotle  SiMei 


Miss  Norton's  Training  School 

FOR  KINDER6ARTNERS 
Portland f  Maine 

Two  Year's  Coarse 

Kor  circulars  address 

54  Pine  Street.  Portlantl.  Me 

Miss  Abby  N.  Norton 


FOR  SALE 

Second-hand   Kinderfarteo   Tables  and 
Supplies.    Sead  for  list  and  prices. 

BENTON'S  BUSINESS  SCHOOL 

NBW  BBDPORD,  MASS. 


WANTED 


The  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency  ^?  J^f^r 

Recommends  college  and  normal  graduates,  specialists;  and  other  teacheisfor 
colleges,  public  and  private  schools  and  families. 

The  agency  receives  many  calls  from  public  and  private  schools  for 
Trained  kindergaztners.  VITM.  O.  PRATT*  Manmjt^r  d 
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MIDLAND  SCDOOIS  TEACHERS  AliENCY 

602  Youngemum  Bldg.,  DES  MOINES,  IOWA. 

1.  Will  enroll  only  good  teachers. 

2.  Will  place  those  teachers  in  touch  with  the  best 
paying  positions  in  the  Middle  States,  and  tne  Grjcat 
West  and  Northwest. 

3.  Will  ably  assist  worthy  teachers  to  deserved 
positions. 

4.  Will  not  recommend^a  poor  teacher. 

5.  Will  send  full  particulars  on  request. 
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splendid  Pictures 

For  Decorating 
THE  EINDEBGABTEN 
By  such  famous  artists  as 
Jessie  Willcpx  Smith 
Ethel  Franklin  Betts 
Anita  Le  Boy 
Elizabeth  Shippen  Green 
E.  Benson  Enipe 
Elizabeth  F.  Bonsall 

The  pictures  are  handsomely  re- 
produced and  mounted  on  heavy 
board.  The  prices  are  50c  and  |1 
per  picture. 

We  publish  a  number  of  books  that 
have  a  direct  appeal  to  Kindergart- 
ners  and  have  prepared  handsome 
cat  alogs  giving  full  descriptions  of 
them.  Any  of  the  pamphlets  listed 
below  will  be  sent  on  request. 
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2.  ARTISTIC  PICTURES 

3.  NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

4.  BOOKS  for  HOMEMAKERS 
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Street 
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K.  P. 


Occupations! 

No  Kindergartner  can  fail  to  see 
the    Educational    Value    of    these 
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THE  MIBTHFTJL  MENAOEBIE 

Consisting  of  six  sheets,  beautifully  printed  in 
bright  colors.  The  lion,  the  tiger,  the  bear,  the 
elephant,  the  rabbit,  and  turkey  can  be  cut  out  and 
made  to  look  real  live  animals. 

In  an  Envelope  (7%xll%  inches)  25c 


THE  MAOIC  CHANGEUNOS 

All  well  known  characters.  Little  Red  Riding 
Hood  and  the  Wolf  are  interchangeable  and  so  are 
the  Owl  and  the  Pussy  Cat,  Mrs.  Peter  and  the 
Pumpkin,  The  Princess  and  The  Ogre,  Mother  Hub- 
bard and  her  Dog,  the  Hare  and  the  Tortoise. 

In  an  Envelope  (9x13  inches  25c 


THE  AGUE  ACBOBATS 

Consisting  of  a  chauffeur,  a  pirate,  a  clown,  a 
cannibal,  a  farmer  and  a  mandarin.  These  round- 
jointed  creatures  can  be  put  together  into  every 
conceivable  attitude. 

In  an  Envelope  (IVzsSyz  inches)  25c 

THE  HOUSE  THAT  GLUE  BUILT 

The  series  provides  the  rooms  of  the  house — par- 
lor, dining-room,  kitchen,  etc.,  with  all  their  fur- 
niture. The  latter  the  child  can  cut  out  and  paste 
upon  the  pictures  of  the  rooms  according  to  the 
suggestions  given  in  the  text,  or  may  follow  out  his 
own  ideas. 

Oblong,  4to,  boards  or  loose  leaves,  $1.00 

Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co. 

321  Fonrth  Ave.,  New  York 
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Craftsman's  Guild 

KINDERGARTEN  TOYS 

THE  CRAFTSMAN'S  GUILD  of  Highland  Park,  111.,  has  devised  some  simple 
straight-line  toys  that  are  attracting  attention  among  Kindergarten  teachers  be- 
cause of  their  emphasis  of  simplicity  in  both  color  and  line.  Teachers  find  them 
full  of  possibilities  for  Kindergarten  stories,  plays  and  activities.  The  broad  poster 
quality  of  these  toys  makes  a  direct  appeal  to  the  imagination  of  the  children  and 
prevents  their  wearying  of  them.  The  toys  are  very  durable,  being  made  of 
three-ply  wood  and  are  painted  in  water-  proof  colors.  The  accompanying  cuts  in- 
dicate only  a  few  of  the  toys  ofTered,  but  a  complete  catalogue  will  be  sent  on  re- 
ceipt of  six  cents  in  stamps. 
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Re-opens  Oct.  7, 1917 

Jaolor,  Senior  and  Soeclol-  Clasaee 
Hodeland  Practice  Klndergorteiis 

UURAM-BBTTY  ELIZABETH  SILKMAN 

Associate  Priadpels. 

aaiS  North  Chorlea  St.,  Baltliiiore,!nd.  ; 

BALTIMORE  TRilNINtt  SCBOOL 
FOR  KINDEROARTNERS 

EMMA  eiUNT  SMILSBURY       \^  .  . 
AMNOA  OOUeUS  SAULSBURY  f  i'^»«P» 

Nennal  oovrso,  two  years. 
Pott*Qr«dttate  oowree.  otie  year. 

Addroas.  1206  N.  Charles  Stroot 
Boltlmopo.  Marvlond 


BAST  ORANQB.  NEW  JBRSBY 

Miss  Cora  Webb  Peet 

Kiddergsrtea  Normal  Traiainf  School 

September  24.  1907         Two  Years'  Course. 

For  drculart.  addrctt 

ni5S  CORA  WBBB  PBET 

1 6  WsiMattOB  atTMt,  BAST  ORANOB.  N.  J.  I 


ADBLPHI   COLLEGE 

LM^§m  Avenue,  Si.  Jmrnee  and  Clifton  Place;  BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 

Normal  School  for  Kindergartners 

(Two  Years*  Coorse.  Address  Prof.  Anna  E.  Harvev,  Supt 


TNE  PRIUOELPHM  TRAIMMS  S 
FOR  KINDERSARTNERS 

R.C.CPCNS  OCTOBCIL   2.  1901 

liinior  ^cn1m  ane  Sper.sl  Classes 
MoHel  Kindergarten 

AdSrr«0  MRS    M.  L.  VAN  KIRK, 
ijjj  Pint  Street  •  H)iil«de!pfa«.l 


Bs  Trdning 
for  Kindergai 

u  11  tier  I  be  (liiwtl^w  of  Mhw  Catollne  34  r  I 
will  reopen  September  tM.  IMi7.  bi  l«l.s  Walnut  «i 
Pbllad^lpbla.  Tbe  work  will  Includ**  Junior. •< 
Graduate  and  NormiU  Trainers'  Courv^-y.  Moi 
dasiefi.aud  a  Model  Klndenprii-n.  K.tr  |4irtv 
addrna  Mln*  C'AROLINK  M.  C.  HAKT 
The  Plseis  Railf>4s«<.1 


PinSBURfi  AND  ALLEdl 

KINDERGARTEN  COLLBiE 

MiMB  MARRIBT  MBL, 


««»>"  ^J^^  dSdMtt®**^ 


tor^at - 

,  Sbtcf Btfe  Year  kcglas  Octeter  I;  MT 

Ftff  €«ielogn9  addrtss, 

Mn,  WILLIAM  McCRACKBN,  SMUwhtfm 

t499  Fifth  ATcniN,  PlTTSBUaCB.1 


n*  Kindergarten  Normal  Institdl 

H26  Q  Street.  N.W..  WaSHINOTON.  a£. 
Principal.  Susan   Plessner   Poli« 

9othye:ar 

Tfeereagfe  Traialsf  for  Kisders^rtca  Tcedl 

Session  opens  October  2.  1006. 


WASHINGTON.  D.C. 

The  Columbia  Kindergarki 
Training  School 


CERTIFICATE.  DIPLOMA 
NORMAL  COURSE 

'^''*"''^) Susan  Chadicx  Baku 


hool      J 

Ctmmtetiewt  m 

DMA    AND  I 
RSE  I 

KiNB  Lipnin 


Teachers  College 

ColiBbisUihr(inity,N.Y.Cit7 


Professional  and  Graduate  Courses 
leading  to  Degrees  of  B  S.,  A.M., 
and  Ph.D.,  and  Diplomas  in  Teach- 
ing and  Supervision. 

a 5  Departments,  3  Schools  of  Obser- 
vation and  Practice,  185  Courses  of 
Instruction,  150  Officers  and  In- 
structors, 1035  Resident  Students, 
1425  Partial  Students,  5  Fellow- 
ships, 35  Scholarships,  $418,000.00 
annual  expenditure. 

Announctnunt  for  i^orjoS  ready  April  tst. 

Teachers  Collese  Publications 

Teachers   College  ^«c0r^->Bt-monthl7,  8tb  year, 

$1.00  p«r  year. 
Contridutiens  to  Sdncat ton— 2nd  year,  75c  to  $2.50 

a  number. 
Edueational  Jfeprtnit—Uo.   1,   Report  of  MasM* 

chusects  Committee  on  Industrial  Education,  soc 
Descriptive  edreular  on  application 

JAMES  E.  RUSSELL,  LLD., 

Dean 


EstablUKed   1896 


The  New  York 
Froebel  Normal] 


KINDERGARTEN  and 
PRIMARY  TRAINING 


College  Preparatory-   Teachers*  Academic  Mv^ 


B.  LYBLL  BAia,  Ph.  D.,  Principal 

HARRIBTTB  MILLS,  Head  of  Department  of  Kfaiderfarten  Traialiig. 

MARIB  RUBP  HOPBR,  Department  af  Masic. 


Eleventh  Year  opens  Wednesday,  Sept.  18, 1907      1 


Write  for  circulars.    Address, 


BBNJAMlN  F.  CHANDLBR,  Registrar,    { 
59  West  96th  Street,  New  York,  N.T* 


idergartea  Trainiog  School 

kpidant  kooM  lor  ■  limited  BumlMr  o(  •tiiJ«nts. 

Icago  Bree  KMersartea  Associatioa 

.Higakodum.Prw.  Mr».  P.  D.  Aridaur.  V-PtM. 

SAHAH  B.  HANON,  Prlaclpal 

Cradit  at  the 

Wikwcsten  aad  CUcifo  Uiireriltlet 

MtaMlan  sMtcm  Bts  B.  WbttSMre.  Pr«t. 
kliadNmi  at>,  cer.  fUch.  •▼e.tCklcafo. 

^60  KINDER6ARTEN  COLLE6E 

laoe  MICNIOAN  MHILCVAIIO 


I.  JOfilf   N    CbOUSK        ELIIABBtR  HAIIItOlf 

PHmeifmiM 

iforTraWBfTMcbcrtaai  SaptrvlMrt 

MNO  rOM  CATAiOO 


► 


PBSTALOZZl-PROEBBL 

lioiartm  Tniniig  Sckaol 

BniGAOOCOnAI0N5,  180  QnuidAve. 
BMjha]  Holer  lte«er,Sa|>Mloteii4leat 

niee  AoMlte  Hefer,  Prindpel. 
;  urtii  yew  begtas  5ept.  a4tta,  1907. 

''■'^  «t«'«f  two  jmrB.  Advanced 
■ee  for  Onidiiirte  Stodeots.  A  course 
neUiiff.  Inclndse  oaportanltj  to 
with  the  SedalSeCtlement 
MSjolpawat.  Pordrcalers 

MISS  AMAUA  HOFER 
iSoORANDAVB. 


CAQO  FROEBEL  ASSOCIATION 

Ttmimiag  CImbb  htr  Kladergmrtawn 


e  Yean'  ConrM.    Special  Cooraca  nnder  Pro* 
rs  of  University  of  Chicago  receive  Untveraity 
la.    For  eirculara  apply  to 
nrs.  AUCe  H.  PUTNAH  or )  a,s^u 

niM  n.  L.  sneLDOM        /  - 

Fta*  Aru  BalMtac 


CHICAGO 

INDERGARTEN 

INSTITUTE 

trade  House,  40  Scott  StHet 


Special  AnnouiMseinent 

rof  Lectures  by  Prof.  Earl  Barnes 
APRIU  1906 


Splar  Course— Two  Years, 
t-grraduate  Course — One  Year, 
plcmentary  Course — One  Year, 
i-professional     Home   Making 
burse — One  Year. 

UAiversity  Credits 
idence  for  students  at  Gertrude 
[ousc. 


DIRECTORS 

Miss  CAROUNE  C  d^ONISE 
Mn.  MARY  B.  PAGE 
Mrs.  ETHEL  ROE  LINOGREN 
Miss  FRANCES  E  NEWTON 

Send  for  Circulars 

lend  to  American  Kindergarten 
^ly  House,  Manistee,  Mich., 
B^h  Orade  Kindergarten  Ma- 


r 


The  Teachers'  College 

Of  Indianapolis 

For  the  Tinning  of  Kindergaii- 
ners  and  Primai7  Teachers 

Rofolar  Coarso  two  years.  PrepoFBtorj 
Coarse,  one  year.  Post  Qrsduste  Coarse  for 
'  Teachers,  one  jear .  i>rlnary  trainlog 

a  part  of  the  regular  work. 

fonaed  In  September  and  February. 


90  Free  Scholarships  granted 

Bach  year.  Special  Prlmarv  Class  in  flay  and 
June.    Send  for  Catalogue. 

Mrs.  Eliza  A.  Blaker,  Pres. 

The  William  N.  Jacicsoa  Memorial  Isstitate, 
aad  and  Alabanui  Streets. 


OHIO,  Toledo,  23x3  Ashland  Ave. 


THE   MISSES  LAW'S 

Ftoebel  Kindergarten     Medical  Supervision. 

TRAINING  SCHOOL    W^f**"."'  ««enti?n 
Thirty  •  five    practice 
achoola.    Certificate  and  Diploma  Courses. 

MARY  B.  LAW.  M.D..  Principal. 

Kindergarten  Training 

Bxceptlonul  advantages-  dally  practice- 
Lectures  from  Professors  of  Oborlin  CoUeso 
and  privilege  of  elective  courses  In  tne 
College  at  special  rates— Charges  Moderate— 
Qraduates  readily  find  positions.  1  ath  year 
begins  September  aad^  1907.  For  Catalog- 
ue ad ress  Secretary 

OBERUN  KINDBRQARDEN  ASSOCIATION, 
Drawer  K,  Oberlin,  Obio. 


traid  Rapids 
tinderf  arteo  Traiiinis  School 

Wioter  aod  Sammer  Terms 

i3eptcmberi7.  190f ,  to  June  9. 190^ 
July  2  to  AufTust  24-i  1908 

Certificate,  Diploma  and  /formal  Course* 

CLARA  WHBBLCR,  Princiml 

NELLIB  AUSTIN,  BceiirrAiiY 

Auditorium  Building  2S  Fountain  St. 

ORAND  RAPIDS.  MICH. 

TRAININO  SCHOOL 

OPTHB 

LooisYi'Ile  Free  Kiodeii^arteii 


Associatioo 


Zoehvllh,  Ky. 


Focmlty: 

Miw  Mary  Kit».  SnUrvtsor 

Mrs.  Robert   D  Allen.  Senior  Critii  and 

Twatning  Tearktr. 
Miss  Alexins  C   Boo'h.  History  and  Pkit* 

Qiopky  o/Edy cotton. 
Miss  J«ne  Akin.  Primary  Snnday  ScAoot 

Bttthods. 
Miss  Allene  Seaton.  Manna/  IVork 
Miss  Frances  Ingram.  A/a/nrt  Studv 
Miss  Anns  Moore.  Primary  Mttkodt. 
Miss  Margaret  By«n.  Art  work 
.•w  Cleasst  will  b«  orgMriMd  8«pttaiber  3.  f  eo7 


Try  the  American  Kindergarten 
Supply  Honae,  Manistee^  Mich. 
Price  list  free. 


The  Cincinnati    Kindergarten   Training  5chool 

under  the  auspiees  of 

The  aaclnnatl  Kindergarten  Association— Mrs.  W.  R.  Benedict,  Secretary 

All  courses  in  regular  Professional  Training  count  toward  the  degree  A  B.  awarded  by  the  University  of 
Gocinnati.    Practice  Teaching  given  in  Public  School.  Mission,  and  Private  Kindergartens 

MfaM  a.  Colbiini.  5ttpMliitMiSeiit  Jelta  Stanlsy  Botbwsll,  Priadsal 

MOMB  MAKINO  DBPARTMENT-Msud  SuMSMrs.  Sypcrvlser 

AddrMS  :  Rsglstrsr.  6  Uaton  Straot 


Clenland  Klndargarten  Training  Sciiooi 

III  ArriLiATioM  With  the 

CHICAGO  KINDERGARTEN  COLLEGE 

CsffMf  of  Cadsr  lad  Watklss  Avss..  CLEVELAND.  0. 

FommdHl  m  1894, 

ComM  of  study,  andcr  direetiOB  of  ElUabeth  HarrisoB.  coven 

two  yean  ia  Clevataod.  IcmUiik  to  Mnlof  and  normal  couims  In  the 

Ckloge  Kindcfcsftto  GiUege. 

MISS  NBTTA  Paris.  Principal. 
Mas.  W.  R.  Warns*.  Manager. 


Atlanta  Kindergarten    Normai 
Schooi 

Two  Yeen'  Course  off  Study 

Chartered  1897. 
For  particulars  address 

Wllletto  A.  Allen,  Principal 

6j9  Peachtree  Street.  Atlanta*  Gs. 


ITihs 


OHIO COLUMBUS 

Kindergarten  Normal  Training  School 

BIQHTeeNTN  VBAR  BEOINS  SEPTenBBR  35.  1907 

Froebelisn  Philosophy.  Gifts.  Occupation.  Stories.  Games.  Music  and  Drawing 
Psychology  and  Nature  Work  taught  at  Ohio  Stste  University —two  years'  course 

For  information,  address  Ei  izasbtii  N  Samukl.  Principal 


Nonnal  Training  Scliool 

of  the  KATB  BALDWIN  ¥W3E 
KINDBROARTEN  ASS0CI4TI0N 
BetebiUhed  1899. 
HOirrBNSB  M.  ORCUTT,  Prindpel  of  The 
Trelnlng  School  end  Snpervlgor  of  Kinder, 
gartene.     Application  for  entnuice  to  the 
Training  SchooU  ehonid  be  made  to  MUeM. 
R.  Saanett,  Corresponding  Secretary,   117 
Bolton  Street,  BAST  SAVANNAH,  OA. 


TNE  RICHMOND  TRAININ6  SCHOOL 
-    FOR  KINDEROARTNERS 

mUOMaOCr,  lKLatl4  WBSr MUtN STRBBT 

DRAWING.  SINGING, 
PHYSICAL  CULTURE 

Alice  M  PARKBIf        -        •        .        PHae¥ei 

Two  years'  course  in  Froebel's  theory 
and  practice.  Also  a  third  year  course 
for  graduates. 

Special  Iiocturee 


BOSTON 

Miss  Lolufol  Fisher's 
TRAINING  SCHOOL 
ffof  KINDERGARTNERS 

^termal  Course,  2  years* 

i^»•t-Qraduate  Course 

Special  Course 

Per  drculart  mdArtu 

202  Mtf  Iborougk  St.  Boston.  Mass.  C 


Kindergarten  Training 
School 

82  St.  Stephen  Street.  Boslon 

Nprmol  Course,  |wo  years 

At  CtreuUra  dddrtgt 

Miss   LUCY    HARRIS  SYAONDS 


MISS  ANNIE  COOLIDQE  RUST'S 

Froebel  School  of 
Kindergarten  Normal  Classes 

BOSTON.  MASS. 

Regular  Caane      SptcM  Csaraet.      IMfc  Year 

For  CirruUn  addrcM 

MI55  RU5T  9»  Newbury  Street 


Springfield  Kindergarten 

I 

trb'o  Y<trt' Course.    Terns,  $100  per  year. 
Appljr  to 

HATTIE  TWICHELL 

SPRINGFIEI.D^LONOMEAOOW.  MASS. 


BOSTON 


Perry  Kindergarten  Nonnal  School 

Mrs.  ANNIE  NOSELEY  PERRY 

THneipat 
IS  Huntington  Ave..  Boston.  Mas*. 


Miss     Wheelock's     Kinoergarten 
Training  School 

1 34  NBWBURY  5TRBET  BOSTON 

Regular  Two  Year^'  Course 

•Special  One  Year  Course  lor  graduate  students 

Students'  Homr  at  the  M arenhuiz 

For  circuUr  address 

LUCY  WHEELOCK 


BOSTON 


The  Qarland 
Kindergarten  Training  School 

NORMAL  COURSE.  S  YEARS. 
HOME-MAKING  COURSE,  1  YEAR. 

nrt.   MAROARBT   J.  STANNARD.    Prlflclpal 

19  Chettnut  Street 


Nilwaiikee  State  Normal  School 

KINDBRQARTEN 

Training  Department 

Two-ysBTS*  oonrss  for  ffradoBtas  of  four* 
TMirs*  klgta  Scbooit.  Acaltj  of  twentj- 
llva.  fMdel  BdTBOtBgM.  Toitloa  free  to 
roBfdentiiof  Wleconslnt  S4operycorto  oth- 
ers. School  opens  the  first  Tuesday  In  1 
tember.  Send  for  catalogue  to 
NINA  C.  VANDBWALKBR.  Director. 


OAKUNDKINDERfiARTEN 

TRAINING  CLASS 

state  Accredited  Ust, 

Stxteeath  jrenr  opens  Sept.  St  I9«7* 

Address, 

Mbt  Grace  Everett  Barnard 

1374  Prankllo  Street,  Oakland.  Cal. 


BRIDGEPORT 
TRAINING  SCHOOL 

FOR 

KISDERQARTNBRS 

IN  ATPIUATION  WITH 

THE  NEW  YORK  FROEBEL  NORMAL 


will  open  its  eighth  year  September  i8 
For  circulars,  information,  etc.,  addretH 

MARY  C.  MILLS.  Principal 
1 79  West  Avenue        Bridgeport,  Co 


i 


tTbe  jfannieE.Smit1) 
ftot^X  Kinber^avten 
anbtTtainitid  School 

Good  IviOflcrgsftco  tcscRert  hsyft 
ao  trouble  io-Meu^g  «vell*|isiriS8' 
positiom.  Iniact,wehsy^f09t)d  tbe 
dMnand  for  obr  gcp^Atttey  grcftfer  tbaa 
we  can  tupply.  Qne'  iad  two  yearr 
coune.    For  catalogue,  addten, 

FANNIE  A.  SMmt  Prtnc»dU 
Lafayette  Stieaj 


Miss  Nortoo's  Traiaiog  School 

FOR  KINDERGARTNERS 

Portlandf  Maine 

Two  Year's  Coarse 

For  circulars  address 

34  Pine  Street.  Portland.   Me 

Miss  Abby  N.  Norton 


FOR  SALE 

Second-hand   Kindergarten   Tables  and 
Supplies.    Send  for  list  and  prices. 

BENTON'S  BUSINESS  SCHOOL 

NEW  BEDFORD.  MASS. 


The  Pratt  Teachers*  Agency  ^2E??o^r 

Recommends  college  and  normal  graduates,  specialists;  and  other  teacLers  for 
colleges,  public  and  private  ackools  and  faxnilies. 
The  agency  receives  many  calls  from  public  and  private  schools  for 
Trained  kindergartners.  VTM.  O*  PRATlTt  MmtkmflmT    ^ 


WANTED 


month 


If  v«u  hev?^^''*i*l''"''®''S.®**®  KINDERGARTEN  MAGAZINE 

If  you  luye  any  that  yon  will  sell,  let  us  have  a  list  of  them  by  year  and 
and  we  will  make  you  aa  offer  for  them. 

KINDBRQARTEN  MAQAZINB  COMPANY, 
^ S9  West  96th  Street,  New  York.  N.  Y. 


The 


Spicitt  Klad0rgmi»a  Dtpaiimtat 

JSa  Fifth  Avenue,  Conier  of  34th  St. 

New  YORK.  N.  Y. 

telephone  1995  Msditoa  Square 

Thf  dtttsad  lor  Irindergannert  ft  f  rtaisr<  thsa 

the  (U£^ 

Wiiie  fotOitoladil 


DIEGES&CLUST 


"if  WE  MADE  IT.  ITS  RIGHT 


Official 
Jewelers 
of  the 
Leading 
Colleges' 
Schools  and 
As  ociations 


CLASS  PINS 
FRATERNITY  PINS 
MEDALS 
CUPS,  ETC. 

WATCHES 
DIAMONDS 
JEWELRY 


23  JOHN  STREET.  NEW  YORK 


MIDLAND  SCflOOLS  TEACflQ(S  AliENCY 

602  Yoangemiaii  Bldg.,  DES  MOINES,  IOWA. 

1.  Will  enroll  only  good  teachers. 

2.  Will  place  those  teachers  in  touch  with  the  best 
paying  positions  in  the  Middies  Statks,  and  tne  Grjiat 
Wkst  and  Northwest. 

3.  Will  ably  assist  worthy  teachers  to  deserved 
positions. 

4.  Wpl  not  recommend^a  poor  teacher. 

5.  Will  send  full  particulars  on  request. 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  PLANS  TO-DAY 


splendid  Pictures 

For  Decorating 
THE  EINDE£OA£T£N 
By  such  famous  artists  as 
Jessie  Willcpx  Smith 
Ethel  Franklin  Betts 
Anita  Le  Soy 
Elizabeth  Shippen  Oreen 
E.  Benson  Enipe 
Elizabeth  F.  Bonsall 

The  pictures  are  handsomely  re- 
produced and  mounted  on  heavy 
board.  The  prices  are  50c  and  $1 
per  picture. 

We  publish  a  number  of  books  that 
have  a  direct  appeal  to  Kindergart- 
ners  and  have  prepared  handsome 
cat  alogs  giving  full  descriptions  of 
them.  Any  of  the  pamphlets  listed 
below  will  be  sent  on  request. 

^■■■■■■■■1  am  Interested  Inl 

1.   BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN 


2.  ARTISTIC  PICTURES 

3.  NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

4.  BOOKS  for  HOMEMAKERS 

Name 

Street  

City 

K.  P. 


Occupations! 

No  Kindergartner  can  fail  to  see 
the    Educational    Value    of    these 

CLEVEB  AND  BEAUTIFUL 

CUT-OUTS 


M1EM0BAT3 


n  A  GLEN 


,]RVederirl^  /X  StoKes  Company 


THE  HIBTHFUL  MENAOEBIE 

Consisting  of  six  sheets,  beautifully  printed  in 
bright  colors.  The  lion,  the  tiger,  the  bear,  the 
elephant,  the  rabbit,  and  turkey  can  be  cut  out  and 
made  t9  look  real  live  animals. 

In  an  Envelope  (73^xll3^  inches)  25c 


THE  MAGIC  CHANOELINOS 

All  well  known  characters.  Little  Red  Riding 
Hood  and  the  Wolf  are  interchangeable  and  so  are 
the  Owl  and  the  Pussy  Cat,  Mrs.  Peter  and  the 
Pumpkin,  The  Princess  and  The  Ogre,  Mother  Hub- 
bard and  her  Dog,  the  Hare  and  the  Tortoise. 

In  an  Envelope  (9x13  inches  25c 


THE  AGUE  ACROBATS 

Consisting  of  a  chauffeur,  a  pirate,  a  clown,  a 
cannibal,  a  farmer  and  a  mandarin.  These  round- 
jointed  creatures  can  be  put  together  into  every 
conceivable  attitude. 

In  an  Envelope  {ly^^Wz  inches)  25c 

THE  HOUSE  THAT  GLUE  BUUT 

The  series  provides  the  rooms  of  the  house — par- 
lor, dining-room,  kitchen,  etc.,  with  all  their  fur- 
niture. The  latter  the  child  can  cut  out  and  paste 
upon  the  pictures  of  the  rooms  according  to  the 
suggestions  given  in  the  text,  or  may  follow  out  his 
own  ideas. 

Oblong,  4to,  boards  or  loose  leaves,  $1.00 

Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co. 

321  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


'AfBpUND  THE  N.  E.  A.  HEADQUARTERS- A  Beautiftil  Bay.  near  Loa  Angelca.  CaI. 


I- 


li^ 


AKOUND  THE  N.  E.  A.  HEAEX3UARTERi^Hw..,ting.  '         *V \ 


*  Play  and  exercise  should  be  a  lure  to  the  school^  not  away  from  it,* 


'  The  children  frolic  over  the  horizontal  bars  and  up  and  down  the  ladders. 


V0J.  XX-SE'PTEMBER.  1907-No.  1 


FROEBEL'S  VIEW  OF  PLAY  AND 
WORK 

By  FRAUI^INE  HER  WART,  Germany 

We  all  know  that  the  human  being  is  or- 
ganized  for  doing  work  and  that  each  of  us 
P  must  take  a  share  in  the  universal  activity 
that  surrounds  us  everywhere.  The  very 
instinct  of  imitation  makes  us  do  what  oth- 
ers do ;  movements  even  of  inorganic  bodies 
invite  us  to  move,  also  objects,  such  as 
clocks,  windmills,  bells,  and  even  more  so 
we  imitate  living  objects,  like  the  swimming 
of  fishes,  flying  of  birds,  running  of  dogs. 
Inactivity  means  death  and  stagnation, 
movement  means  life. 

The  structure  of  our  body  is  pliable ;  it  is 
filled  with  a  fluid  element  which  makes  it 
grow  through  its  nourishment  and  pulsing 
energy;  it  leads  to  strength,  power,  success 
and  creative  result.  This  characteristic  of 
the  human  being  inspires  us  to  be  workers 
among  our  fellow-men  and  it  inspired  Froe- 
bel  to  help  every  child  to  become  a  real  hu- 
man being,  to  further  its  small  efforts,  to 
stimulate  its  feeble  powers,  to  draw  out  its 
slumbering  energies. 

This  view  is  the  secret  of  the  kindergar- 
ten method  of  education  of  the  school  and 
of  every  thinking  parent,  of  every  educator 
more  or  less. 
Work  will,  when  it  approaches  the  child 
,     in  relation  to  its  strength,  be  a  pleasure,  not 
I  a  drudgery;  it  will  greet  us  as  a  privilege, 
r   not  as  a  punishment;  it  will  help  to  over- 
come difficulties;  it  will  grow  with  increas- 
ing power  and  produce  cheerfulness,  ease, 
happiness.     This  delightful  state  does  not 
come  suddenly  in  later  life ;  it  has  its  begin- 
ning in  early  life  and  in  gentle  habits;  it 
commences  in  the  arms  of  the  mother,  on 
the  knees  of  the  father  when  he  rocks  the 
child  and  sings  to  him. 

We  who  are  acquainted  with  Froebel's 
Education  of  Man,  and  with  his  book  for 
mothers,  recognize  at  once  the  passages  in 
the  first  chapter  of  Professor  Hailmann's 
^  translation  and  the  pictures  and  explana- 
tions rendered  into  English  by  Miss  Josefine 
Jarvis,  or  in  Miss  Blow's,  Miss  E.  Harri- 
son's and  others'  admirable  works  written 
for  the  use  of  mothers,  teachers  and  chil- 


dren, where  we  read  how  they  interpreted 
Froebel's  intentions.  His  books  are  so  full 
of  meaning  that  they  give  us  new  lessons 
each  time  we  open  them,  so  comprehensive 
that  they  lead  us  into  depths  and  heights, 
which  we  did  not  see  before.  Froebel  is 
ever  a  philosopher,  as  Dr.  Harris  said, — 
When  we  look  at  the  picture  of  the  weather- 
vane,  our  glance  is  turned  up  on  high  and 
all  around,  or  at  the  flower-basket,  we  dis- 
cover color,  odors,  shapes,  which  arouse  our 
love  for  the  beautiful.  If  we  read  in  the 
"Education  of  Man"  we  see  that  work  is  on 
a  parallel  line  with  religion  and  it  shows  us 
the  example  we  have  to  follow.  Gk>d  works 
and  if  we  count  ourselves  His  children  we 
must  imitate  Him  in  spite  of  our  weak  hu- 
man power.  And  if  we  call  ourselves  Chris- 
tians, we  follow  the  footsteps  of  Christ.  He 
worked  while  He  was  on  earth ;  He  walked 
the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  the  shores  at  Lake 
Genesarth,  visited  the  homes  of  Martha  and 
Mary,  helping,  healing,  comforting,  teach- 
ing everywhere  He  went. 

Open  the  pages  of  the  "Education  of 
Man"  and  read  pages  12,  chapter  11,  or  page 
30;  God  creates  and  works  productively,  on 
page  32.  Jesus  says,  "My  work  is  to  do 
the  will  of  Him  whp  sent  me." 

For  all  kinds  of  work  of  usefulness  God 
gave  us  limbs,  senses,  muscles,  above  all  a 
heart  and  a  head,  as  well  as  daily  oppor- 
tunities. He  placed  us  in  the  midst  of  fel- 
low-men, of  nature's  beauties  and  of  ex- 
amples all  around.  What  kind  of  beings 
should  we  be  if  we  did  not  take  part  in  the 
progress,  movement  and  creative  work  that 
surrounds  us  everywhere?  The  child  itself 
teaches  us  that  it  owns  a  spark  of  the  uni- 
versal life  and  it  is  our  duty  to  trace  the 
germs  of  child-life  in  order  to  lead  the  child 
in  the  way  it  has  a  tendency  to  go.  What  we 
often  fail  to  understand  is  the  feebleness  of 
the  child's  efforts,  the  small  end  of  its  life; 
but  once  caught  hold  of  the  child  will  lead 
us  on,  till  we  understand  each  other,  till  it 
feels  our  guidance  along  the  road  of  its 
wishes  and  we  understand  the  growing 
child  along  the  road  of  our  educational 
thoughts,  provided  they  are  logical  and  con- 
nected. 
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The  failure  of  many  an  educational  sys- 
tem is  that  it  pulls  at  a  string  different  from 
the  child's. 

Must  we  not  at  first  have  studied  God's, 
Nature's  and  human  laws,  before  we  can 
teach  them  to  the  child?  Must  we  not  be 
active,  creative  and  imitable  before  we  can 
attempt  to  train  the  powers  in  a  child  ?  All 
this  Froebel  saw  and  expressed  in  the 
words,  "Come,  let  us  live  with  our  chil- 
dren" ;  he  also  saw  the  opportunities  for  de- 
veloping the  senses  with  which  the  child 
should  enter  into  the  world  consciously 
with  open  eyes  from  day  to  day.  The  kin- 
dergarten is  the  place  in  which  it  can  be 
done,  unless  the  home,  the  family,  has  un- 
derstood already  how  to  prepare  the  child 
for  life's  duties. 

There  is  no  work  too  small  that  leads  to 
the  fulfillment  of  our  manifold  duties,  and 
duties  will  henceforth  be  not  a  burden  but 
a  pleasure. 

Work  will  seem  a  privilege  and  no  task. 

How  beautifully  does  Froebel  show  this 
in  the  pictures  of  grass,  mowing,  in  the  car- 
penter, the  wheelwright,  the  baker,  the 
charcoal  burner,  the  joiner. 

One  picture  shows  the  domestic  scene, 
the  other  the  industrial,  the  third  the  his- 
torical. Most  distinctly  Froebel  points  out 
the  connection  between  the  humble  work  of 
the  charcoal  burner  with  the  necessities  of 
daily  wants  between  the  blacksmith  and  the 
simple  home,  where  spoons,  knives,  forks 
are  needed  to  bring  the  daily  food  to  the 
child.  The  modest  implements  are  accom- 
panied with  gentle  talk  and  musical  voice. 
A  child  thus  brought  into  workshops  learns 
to  see  beauty  in  the  fitness  during  the  work 
of  the  busy  man;  it  will  appreciate  his  in- 
dustry; it  will  thus  be  filled  with  pleasant 
pictures  from  early  years.  It  will  not  be 
frightened  at  the  brawny  arms,  but  it  will 
listen  to  the"measureed  beat  andslow"whiIe 
the  mother  sings  a  rhyme  to  it;  the  child 
learns  that  toiling  and  rejoicing  go  together, 
that  "something  attempted"  leads  to,  some- 
thing done,  leads  to  "earning  a  night's  re- 
pose"; it  will  sing  with  the  mother,"Thanks, 
thanks  to  thee,  my  worthy  friend."  Work, 
music  and  poetry  are  thus  combined. 

It  strikes  us  forcibly  that  three  great  men, 
though  far  apart  in  time,  space  and  experi- 
ence had  the  same  thought.  Froebel,  when 
showing  the  child  in  the  workshop  of  the 
blacksmith,  Handel,  when  composing  a  mel- 
ody to  the  strokes  of  the  blacksmith's  ham- 


mer, and  Longfellow,  when  writing  his 
poem,  "The  Village  Blacksmith."  In  music 
for  the  kindergarten.  Supplement  I,  page 
1 6,  the  reader  will  find  a  game  which  com- 
bines this  thought.  The  child  is  introduced 
through  play  to  poetry,  music  and  activity. 

From  imitating  the  work  it  will  learn  the 
beauty  of  work  and  become  an  industrious 
worker  in  later  life. 

Every  game  should  have  this  aim  in 
view,  or  else  it  will  be  an  empty  pastime 
without  meaning.  After  every  game  in  the  g 
kindergarten  the  child  ought  to  have  * 
learned  something  worth  being  remem- 
bered, something  that  has  opened  a  new 
vista  of  the  world,  something  that  leads  a 
step  higher.  In  every  game  the  movements 
should  be  in  harmony  with  the  surrounding 
world,  as  in  the  weather-vane,  the  grass- 
mowing,  the  baker. 

"There  is  a  deep  meaning  in  children's 
play." 

As  Schiller  says,  a  word  which  Froebel 
thanked  him  for  when  writing  to  Schiller's 
daughter.  **Work  and  play  mean  the  same 
thing,  each  unfolds  the  human  powers,  each 
gives  pleasure,  health,  and  brings  us  nearer 
to  our  destiny,  that  of  a  harmonious,  con- 
scious child  of  God.  " 
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Harriette  Melissa  MiUs. 
VI. 

THE    PROBLEM    OF    SUBJECT-MATTER.      GEN- 
ERAL SURVEY. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not  read  the 
preceding  numbers  of  this  series,  published  in  Vol. 
XIX  of  the  Kindergarten  Magazine,  it  may  be  well, 
before  entering  upon  the  treatment  of  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  program,  to  restate  the  positions  that  d 
have  been  taken  in  foregoing  discussions.  The  I 
identity  and  universality  of  aU  educational  prob- 
lems  have  been  maintained  from  the  beginning. 
It  has  been  assumed  that  these  problems  present 
four  constant  conceptions,  which  are  constitutive 
and  regulative  of  all  educational  endeavor.  They 
are: 

I.     The  nature  and  need  of  the  human  being 
to  be  educated. 

II.     The  aims  of  education. 

III.  The  subject-matter  that  constitutes  the 
course  of  study. 

IV.  The  method  which  will  render  the  subject- 
matter  effective  in  realizing  the  aim  of  education, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  provide  the  nurture  which 
the  developing  human  being  needs. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  first  of  these  conceptions, 
we  found  the  positions  assumed  by  the  great  edu- 
cational reformers—Comeninus,  Rousseau,Pestalozzi, 
and  Froebel —  and  also  those  by  modern  psycholo- 
gists, believing  that  the  points  upon  which  general 
agreement  can  be  established  furnish  the  safest 
working  hypothesis  for  present  endeavor;  for  when 
the  theories  of  each  educator  have  been  divested 
of  that  which  is  partial,  and  circumscribed  by 
ephemeral  conditions;  when  one  educator  has  been 
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compared  with  another  and  each  with  all  to  ascer- 
tain the  points  wherein  the  theories  and  practices 
of  one  contradict  and  throw  discredit  on  the  others, 
— there  remains  a  residuum  of  truth  to  which  each 
subsequent  advance  in  knowledge  offers  clearer  ver- 
ification; and  further,  this  residuum  of  truth  is 
found  to  be  characterized  by  dynamic  power,  which 
includes  allurement  as  well  as  propulsion. 

The  implications  of  this  essential  truth  are: 
first,  that  all  educational  activity  is  conditioned 
primarily  by  the  nature  and  need  of  the  human 
being  to  be  educated,  and  that  this  human  being 
contributes  the  energies  and  activities  essential  to 
its  own  growth  and  development;  and  second,  that 
the  correlative  factor  in  the  educational  process  is 
furnished  by  the  experience  content  of  life  as  it 

»has  been  continuously  tested  in  the  crucible  of 
social  relationships,  and  slowly  fused  into  a  pro- 
gressive civilization.  And  further,  the  agent  who 
energizes  to  control  experience,  and  the  experience 
to  be  controlled,  are  both  subject  to  the  law  of 
evolution,  and,  alike,  present  three  constant  factors, 
namely,  unity,  activity,  and  development.  Activity 
is  the  mode  by  which  the  agent  reveals  the  unitary 
character  of  its  life  of  physical,  intellectual,  and 
spiritual  import,  and  is,  also,  the  instrument  of  its 
progressive  realization.  Activity  is  also  the  mode 
by  which  civilization  has  developed — not  in  an  un- 
broken movement,  since,  viewed  in  its  totality,  its 
progression  has  been  retarded  at  many  points  by 
periods  of  retrogression,  f^om  the  point  of  view 
of  society,  or  civilization,  the  educational  process 
makes  for  the  conservation  and  transmission  of  that 
experience  content,  which  is  believed  to  be  of  en- 
during worth;  it  is,  therefore,  one  of  the  agencies 
whereby  relative  permanency  of  societary  conditions 
is  established.  Yet  here  is  presented  only  half  of 
the  educational  process.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  the  individual,  the  movement  is  extended  to  in- 
clude the  * 'preservation  of  the  present"  and  to  in- 
dicate the  direction  in  which  human  endeavor  is 
going  in  order  to  produce  a  future.  The  individual, 
indeed,  repeats  the  processes  and  products  of  race 
development,  because  the  characteristics  of  race  ex- 
perience are  stamped  upon  the  physiological  and 
psychical  aspects  of  its  life-whole;  however,  the 
products  of  activity  are  not  confined  to  the  repeti- 
tion of  static  models,  but  are  capable  of  infinite 
variation.  Thus  the  educational  process  develops 
under  a  two-fold,  yet  one  movement  that  compre- 
hends within  its  activity  the  conservation  and 
transmission  of  the  relatively  permanent  facts  and 
worths  of  race  experience,  and  at  the  same  time 
k  seeks  the  development  of  the  experience — fulfilling 
F  and  producing  capacities  of  the  individual,  since  the 
progress  of  civilization  depends  upon  the  exercise 
of  the  ''propensities  to  variation"  in  its  individual 
members.  Thus,  while  the  indebtedness  of  the  pres- 
ent to  the  past  is  increased  from  age  to  age,  the  re- 
sponsibilities and  opportunities  for  a  more  abundant 
individual  and  societary  life  are  proportionately 
increased. 

It  becomes,  then,  the  primary  problem  of  the  kin- 
dergarten, as  of  all  other  forms  of  educational  en- 
deavor, to  further  the  interaction  processes  between 
the  individual  and  his  environment — understanding 
the  term  "environment"  to  include  everything  that 
immediately  conditions  his  life,  and  all  the  more 
remote  circumstances  that  have  contributed  to  the 
development  of  race  life. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  second  universal  problem 
— the  aim  of  education — the  position  has  been  as- 
sumed that  aims  and  purposes,  practical  and  ideal, 
^  have  developed  simultaneously  with  the  developing 
nature  and  progressive  needs  of  human  life.  In 
dealing  with  the  concepts  of  activity  and  develop- 
ment in  their  relationships  to  individual  and  race 
life,  it  is  necessary  to  postulate  an  integrating  end, 
or  aim,  to  be  achieved  as  the  outcome  of  activity. 


The  ceaseless  process  of  change  from  lower,  or  in- 
complete, to  higher  and  more  perfect  modes  of  liv- 
ing is  linked  with  the  system  of  purpose  which 
underlies  all  existence.  What  these  purposes  are, 
it  is  man's  duty  to  learn,  interpreting  each  lower 
expression  of  life  in  terms  of  its  highest  develop- 
ment. It  is  a  demand  of  intelligence,  that  life  be 
stated  in  terms  of  purpose.  In  the  meaning  of  edu- 
cation to  the  individual  and  to  the  society,  of  which 
it  is  a  recognized  agency,  lies  the  aim  of  education. 
An  historical  survey  of  the  aims  of  education  in- 
dicates that  they  have  been  subject  to  the  law  of 
evolution.  In  the  ascending  scale  of  civilization, 
as  it  can  be  traced  through  Militarism  and  Indus- 
trialism into  its  present  humatarian  stage,  it  is 
possible  to  find  evidence  that  the  realization,  or 
achievement  of  purposes  has  ever  given  rise  to  a 
new  purpose,  the  allurement  of  which  constitutes 
a  new  determinant  to  activity.  Static  achievement 
is  unthinkable.  If  activity  is  assumed  to  be  the 
fundamental  factor  in  the  becoming  process  of  life, 
then  the  idea  of  absolute  position  is  forever  ex- 
cluded. Activity  is  movement,  retrogressive  and 
progressive.  Whatever  trend  the  movement  of  ex- 
istence may  take,  activity  must  be  conceived  as  the 
agent  of  the  becoming  process.  In  its  positive 
movement,  it  is  the  primary  factor  in  producing  a 
larger  and  richer  life.  In  its  negative  movement, 
it  leads  to  the  impoverishment  and  declension  of 
life. 

The  aim  of  life  is  freedom — ^freedom  for  the  in- 
dividual and  freedom  for  humanity.  It  is  not  a 
gift;  it  must  be  won  through  the  exercise  of  man's 
endowment  of  self-activity  in  overcoming  the  ten- 
sions and  dissatisfactions  which  arise  between  con- 
ditions conceived  as  ideal,  and  the  unideal  aspects 
of  immediate  existence.  Again,  both  the  history  of 
civilization,  and  social  philosophy  indicate  that 
whatever  progress  the  race  has  made  toward  the 
realization  of  freedom  has  been  through  the  in- 
creasing domination  of  the  humanitarian  ideal, 
the  goal  of  which  is  the  complete  humanizatlon  of 
the  individual  and  of  mankind.  Purposeful  educa- 
tion accelerates  this  movement  when  it  conserves 
the  riches  of  human  experience,  and  through  care- 
ful selection  and  arrangement,  transmits  them  to 
the  individual  who  must  not  only  appropriate  the 
ideals  that  have  won  freedom  for  humanity  thus 
far,  but,  in  the  interest  of  progress,  must  make 
them  the  instrument  of  a  more  comprehensive  free- 
dom. Purposeful  education  may  lay  stress  upon 
appropriative  activities  mainly — as  in  Eastern  civil- 
izations where  the  tendency  has  been  to  arrest  de- 
velopment upon  a  previously  achieved  plane;  or 
purposeful  education  may  afford  opportunities  for 
the  functioning  of  adaptive  as  well  as  appropriative 
activities,  and  encourage  their  exercise — as  in  Wes- 
tern civilizations.  Indeed,  herein  lies  one  of  the 
crucial  problems  of  educational  procedure;  namely, 
how  transmit  the  accumulated  riches  of  human  ex- 
perience so  that  their  relative  permanency  be  not 
characterized  by  rigidity?  and  how  encourage  and 
foster  individual  initiative  and  efficiency,  and  still 
keep  these  powers  in  leash  that  their  product  may 
contribute  to  the  perfecting  of  the  conditions  of 
living?  It  is  the  office  of  education  to  deal  with 
these  two  modes  of  activity,  the  union  of  which 
yields  a  permanent  capacity  for  progress  in  its  in- 
dividual and  societary  aspects.  Assuming,  then, 
that  the  result  of  these  activities  makes  for  the 
realization  of  the  alms  of  life  as  a  whole,  it  follows 
that  when  the  kindergarten  program  is  consciously 
dominated  by  these  aims,  a  freedom,  practical  and 
relatively  ideal,  may  be  won  for  childhood. 

The  foregoing  discussions  should  make  clear  the 
common  ground  of  educative  endeavor.  The  survey 
that  has  been  made  will  fail  of  its  purpose  if  it  does 
not  bring  before  our  minds  the  fact  that  no  real 
dualism  can  exist  between  the  child  as  the  object 
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of  the  educative  process,  and  human  experience  as 
its  subject-matter.  We  should  be  able  to  see  clearly 
that  the  needs  of  the  individual  and  the  needs  of 
humanity  are  identical;  and,  further,  we  should 
discern  that  the  principles  which  govern  the  pro- 
cesses by  which  these  mutual  needs  are  met  must 
be  as  unmistakable  when  interpreted  for  the  nur- 
ture of  child  life,  as  when  interpreted  for  the  de- 
velopment of  civilization.  We  do  well  to  seek  the 
guidance  of  universal  principles  in  determining  ed- 
ucational procedure;  but  the  proof  of  the  universal- 
ity of  these  principles  depends  upon  their  applica- 
bility to  all  the  varying  conditions  under  which  the 
individual  and  the  race  are  searching  for  their 
birthright — then  freedom  through  complete  human- 
ization. 

Before  entering  upon  the  discussion  of  a 
program,  the  subject-matter  of  which  is  se- 
lected in  an  attempt  to  realize  the  humani- 
tarian ideal,  we  may  profitably  consider, 
somewhat  briefly,  the  general  views  that 
have  dominated  program  making  since  the 
origin  of  the  kindergarten.  Into  the  his- 
torical development  of  general  school  curri- 
cula, it  is  not  my  purpose  to  enter;  yet  for 
those  who  would  understand  the  subject  of 
the  kindergarten  program  in  its  complete- 
ness, the  study  of  school  curricula  will  prove 
very  illuminating.  There  are  at  least  three 
attempts  to  formulate  a  course  of  study,  the 
underlying  principles  of  which  shed  much 
light  upon  the  kindergarten  program.  They 
are,  notably,  the  courses  of  study  formulat- 
ed by  Dr.  William  T.  Harris,*  Dr.  John 
Dewey, !  and  Professor  Rein. ! !    Helpful  as 

♦See  "Psychologic  Foundations  of  Education." 
"School  and  Society." 

"Child  and  Curriculum." 

"The  Elementary  School  Record." 

"Ethical  Principles  Underlying  Education,"  in 
the  Third  Year  Book  of  the  Herbart  Society. 
"Outlines  of  Pedagogies." 

all  these  efforts  are,  and  possible  as  it  is  to 
reduce  them  to  their  common  denominators, 
the  ideal  school  curriculum  waits  upon  the 
development  of  deeper  insight  into  the 
meaning  of  life  and  of  education. 

That  which  is  true  of  general  school  cur- 
ricula, is,  in  part,  true  of  the  kindergarten 
program.  All  efforts  that  have  been  made 
to  formulate  a  kindergarten  program,  indi- 
cate the  presence  of  two  constant  factors; 
namely,  the  individual  to  be  developed,  and 
an  experience  content  presenting  the  rela- 
tionships of  life  to  be  interpreted  to  the 
child  and  by  the  child.  Compared  with  the 
general  courses  of  study,  to  which  reference 
has  been  made,  no  authoritative  programs 
for  the  kindergarten  have  been  published. 
Nevertheless,  the  program  has  an  historical 
development  that  has  kept  pace  with  the 
development  of  child-psychology  and  social 
philosophy,  with  the  increasing  influence  of 


the  theories  of  evolution  in  the  domain  of 
educational  theory  and  practice,  with  thel 
deeper  and  more  rational  interpretation  ofl 
Froebel,  and  with  the  demand  for  a  read- 
justment of  the  kindergarten  to  conditions 
which  are  at  variance  with  those  under 
which  it  originated.  When  the  kindergar- 
ten became  affiliated  with  the  public  school 
systems,  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  shield 
its  vagaries  of  both  theory  and  practice 
from  the  criticism  of  men  and  women  who 
were,  at  the  same  time,  friendly  to  the  kin- 
dergarten, and  believers  in  Friedrich  Froe- 
bel's  message  to  the  educational  world.  The 
inevitable  outcome  of  these  various  influ- 
ences was  a  division  among  kindergartners 
themselves;  and  with  this  division  into  con- 
servative and  liberal  groups,  the  conditions 
of  growth  and  development  for  the  kinder- 
garten were  assured.  (The  terms  "conser- 
vative" and  "liberal"  are  honorable  terms, 
since  they  have  been  used  to  distinguish 
between  the  two  forms  of  thought  and  ac- 
tion that  are  essential  to  the  execution  of 
the  world's  work  in  every  department  of  its 
multiform  activity.  The  other  terms  by 
which  these  workers  are  designated,  such 
as  "orthodox"  and  "hetorodox,"  and  others, 
are  freighted  with  meanings  and  traditions 
that  should  debar  them  from  use  in  this 
connection.) 

With  all  these  influences  bearing  down 
upon  the  kindergarten,  it  was  impossible  to 
maintain  traditional  theories  and  practices 
intact.  Whatever  changes  were  made  were 
reflected  in  the  kindergarten  program,  as 
in  a  mirror,  since  every  program  is  an  em- 
bodiment of  the  philosophy,  psychology, 
principles,  aims,  subject-matter,  educative 
materials,  and  methods  of  the  system — in- 
terpreted from  the  conservative  or  liberal 
point  of  view — for  the  guidance  of  daily 
practice  in  the  kindergarten.  That  these 
changes  were  radical  in  a  few  instances,  is 
doubtless  true ;  but  it  is  my  conviction,  that 
a  canvass  of  so-called  liberal  kindergartens 
would  reveal  to  an  intelligent  and  unbiased 
observer,  practices  that  are  wisely  conserva- 
tive ;  and  that  a  similar  canvass  of  conserva- 
tive kindergartens,  would  reveal  to  sane  ob- 
servation, practices  that  are  rationally  pro- 
gressive. Neither  is  wholly  conservative 
nor  wholly  liberal.  These  terms  must  be 
held  to  be  strictly  and  impartially  relative. 
Were  it  possible  to  strike  a  balance  between 
the  practices  advocated  by  liberal,  and  those 
by  conservative  thinkers,  their  highest  ef- 
forts  would,   doubtless,   rest   on   common 
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ground — the  bed-rock  of  universal  princi- 
ples— and  the  differences  that  now  seem  in- 
surmountable would  appear  as  matters  of 
emphasis  and  interpretation. 

It  is  no  simple  task  to  follow  these  diverg- 
ing lines  of  theory  and  practice,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  listen  patiently  when  matters  of 
detail  are  defined  as  fundamental  principles ; 
nevertheless  it  is  just  such  exercise  of  the 
right  of  free  expression  that  a  spirit  of  tol- 
erance is  being  developed  in  kindergarten 
tircles,  where,  at  first  was  bitter  intolerance. 
Herbert  Spencer  says :  "While  it  is  requisite 
;hat  free  play  should  be  given  to  conserva- 
;ive  thought  and  action,  progressive  thought 
md  action  must  also  have  free  play.  With- 
)ut  the  agency  of  both,  there  cannot  be 
;hose  continual  readaptations  which  orderly 
progress  demands.*'* 

♦Kindergartners  wiU  find  it  helpful  to  reflect 
ipon  Sections  33  and  34  of  Spencers'  "First  Prin- 
iples,"  dealing  witli  the  spirit  of  tolerance. 

A  brief  survey  of  the  history  of  the  kin- 
lerg-arten  program  will  enable  the  student 

0  understand  more  clearly  the  positions  to 
le  maintained  in  subsequent  articles  in  this 
eries  regarding  the  subject-matter  of  the 
►rogram.  In  this  survey,  there  must  be 
trict  adherence  to  the  basic  principles  of 
aterpretation  which  require  that  each  lower 
nd  imperfect  development  of  thought  and 
ction  be  evaluated  in  the  light  of  its  high- 
st  manifestation.  But  our  interpretive 
rork  will  yield  little  that  is  inspiring  if  we 
Drget  that  even  the  highest  development  is 
tself  a  relative  standard  o;ily — good  as 
uch,  and  furnishing  a  new  point  of  depart- 
ire  for  efforts  which  must  develop  a  stan- 
ard  that,  in  turn,  is  relatively  higher. 

Every  important  change  that  has  been 
lade  in  the  theories  of  the  kindergarten 
ince  its  introduction  into  this  country,  has 
een  duly  registered  in  the  kindergarten 
rograin.  But  the  sanctions  for  program, 
laking  can  be  attributed  only  indirectly  to 
^robel.  If  we  understand  the  term  ^'pro- 
Tarn"  to  include  all  the  selected  and  pre- 
rranged  experiences  that  shall  take  place 

1  a  stated  period  of  time,  there  is  not  the 
lightest  proof  available  that  Froebel  ever 
sed,  or  gave  one  to  his  pupils.  The  evi- 
fence  that  exists  points  rather  to  the  ab- 
ence  of  a  stereotyped  plan,  since  it  reveals 
learly  that  a  spirit  of  joyousness  and  play 
ervaded  all  his  associations  with  children. 
Voebel  understood  the  significance  and 
ipiction  of  the  play  spirit  in  childhood.  He 
'fo  recognized  its  psychological  extension 


in  the  festival  spirit  of  mature  years.  The 
festival  spirit  which  specialists  in  our  land 
are  seeking  to  revive  by  means  of  direct  in- 
struction, Froebel  labored  to  keep  an  un- 
broken possession  to  the  people  of  his  land.* 
♦See  accounts  of  festival  occasions  in  which 
young  and  old  participated,  in  "Reminiscences  of 
Froebel,"  by  Baroness  von  Bulow. 

Froebel  viewed  the  play  spirit  as  an  expres- 
sion of  the  implicit  freedom  and  joyous 
spontaneity  of  life ;  but  recognized  in  its  de- 
velopment the  way  to  an  explicit,  conscious 
freedom  which  may  still  retain  its  joyous- 
ness and  spontaneity.  For  Froebel,  "Joy 
is  the  soul  of  truth."  The  evidence  gath- 
ered from  available  data,  indicates  that  the 
activities  of  the  children  and  the  common 
experiences  of  daily  life  found,  respectively, 
the  point  of  departure  for  kindergarten  ac- 
tivities and  the  subject-matter  of  its  daily 
routine.  These  factors  seem  to  have  domi- 
nated practice  in  the  first  kindergartens. 
Probably  the  first  conception  of  the  kinder- 
garten program  was  an  outgrowth  of  the 
exceedingly  simple  practices  of  Froebel's 
time ;  and  when  the  kindergarten  was  intro- 
duced into  this  country  its  exercises  were 
conducted  in  much  the  same  manner. 

Briefly,  then,  the  child  is  the  determining 
factor  of  the  first  conceptiojn  of  the  kinder- 
garten program.*    By  means  of  self-activity 

*For  a  more  extended  treatment  of  this,  and  sub- 
sequent conceptions  of  the  program,  consult  "The 
Evolution  of  the  Kindergarten  Program,"  by  H.  M. 
M.,  published  in  Part  II  of  the  Sixth  Year  Book  of 
the  National  Society  for  the  Scientific  Study  of 
Education. 

he  reveals  his  unitary  life  as  a  child  of  na- 
ture, a  child  of  man,  and  a  child  of  God. 
Through  self-activity,  also,  he  is  to  be  aided 
in  realizing  his  kinship  to  nature,  to  man, 
and  to  God  by  appropriating  the  common 
experiences  of  life  which  manifest  these  re- 
lationships. The  gifts  and  occupations  are 
used  in  strict  sequence ;  and  the  formal  ideas 
embodied  in  them  were  undoubtedly  accen- 
tuated, since  dictation  was  the  prevailing 
method  of  their  presentation  to  children. 
Songs,  games,  stories,  and  objects  were 
used  then,  as  now,  to  enrich  and  enlarge  the 
experience-content  of  the  program. 

Many  serious  difficulties  are  presented  by 
the  first  conception  of  the  program,  one  of 
which  should  receive  special  notice,  since  we 
shall  have  occasion  later  to  consider  it  in 
another  connection.  I  refer  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  conscious  dualism  that  interprets 
the  child  and  his  experiences  in  terms  of 
feeling  and  emotions,  and  the  gifts  in  terms 
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of  knowledge — form  ,  number,  position,  and 
direction.  Something  akin  to  faculty  psy- 
chology obtains  within  the  gift  series  with 
its  separate  classes  of  exercises  which  em- 
phasize, respectively,  life,  beauty,  and 
knowledge.  The  inference  is  that  these  con- 
ceptscepts  can  be  developed  in  isolation 
from  the  general  body  of  experience.  By 
what  means  they  are  to  be  restored  to  the 
unity  of  experience,  is  not  clear.  It  would 
appear  that  the  law  of  unity  has  a  purely 
subjective  reference,  its  office  being  to  re- 
unite elements  that  have  been  arbitrarily 
sundered  from  the  general  experience  pro- 
cess within  which  they  take  their  rise. 

The  first  conception  of  the  kindergarten 
program,  as  such,  has  been  subject  to  many 
modifications;  but  it  is  undoubtedly  true 
that  many  kindergartners  still  believe  that 
the  child  is  the  only  standard  by  which  to 
determine  kindergarten  practice.  When  all 
the  limitations  and  errors  of  this  first  at- 
tempt to  synthesize  kindergarten  theories 
into  a  program  have  been  catalogued,  it 
must  still  be  conceded  that  this  program 
contains  a  "soul  of  truth,"  needing  only  the 
development  of  favorable  circumstances  for 
its  re-embodiment  into  a  larger  form.  The 
influences  that  were  at  work  within  the 
province  of  the  kindergarten,  combined 
with  influences  that  were  steadily  differen- 
tiating the  old  regime  of  elementary  educa- 
tion,* notably,  the  child  study  movement,  a 

♦See  "The  History  of  Kindergarten  Influence  In 
Elementary  Education/'  by  Nina  C.  Vandewalker, 
published  in  Part  n  of  the  Sixth  Year  Book  of  the 
National  Society  for  the  Scientific  Study  Education. 
National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Scientific  Edu- 
cation. 

new  psychology,  and  the  extension  of  Her- 
bartian  pedagogy — necessitated  the  re-  em- 
bodiment of  the  Froebel  system  into  more 
carefully  organized  programs  for  the  kin- 
dergarten. From  this  point  in  its  develop- 
ment the  program  became  one  of  the  most 
crucial  problems  of  the  kindergarten.  The 
renewed  efforts  of  conservative  kindergart- 
ners were  in  the  interest  of  the  traditional 
interpretation  of  the  Froebel  philosophy. 
The  work  of  conserving  the  earlier  tradi- 
tions and  practices  was  carried  on  with  an 
enthusiasm  that  was  redoubled  as  the  move- 
ment of  reconstruction  of  the  kindergarten 
gathered  momentum.  The  final  outcome 
was  the  fusing  of  the  efforts  of  one  group  of 
conservative  kindergartners  into  a  "Uni- 
form Progarm"  that,  from  thenceforth,  be- 
came literally  an  "unwritten  law"  (since  it 


has  not  been  published)  for  the  guidance  of 
this  class  of  conservative  workers  in  kinder- 
gartens. Before  entering  upon  the  discus- 
sion of  this  program  it  remains  to  be  noted 
that  the  influences  which  incited  kindergart- 
ners of  conservative  temperament  to  zeal- 
ous defence  of  traditional  interpretations  of 
more  flexible  temperament  to  doubt,  to  in- 
vestigate, to  experiment.  The  attitude  of 
these  liberal  workers  was  no  longer  one  of 
unquestioning  acceptance  of  the  prevailing 
interpretations  of  Froebel.  They  studie<| 
Froebel  in  the  light  of  truths  that  had  been 
revealed  since  his  time,  only  to  find  that  his 
intuitive  vision  had  discerned  them  as 
through  a  glass,  darkly.  The  results  of  these 
investigations  were  not  fused  into  one  pro- 
gram— that  was  impossible;  they  were  in- 
corporated in  many  programs  in  which  it  is 
possible  to  note  a  unitary  trend,  of  which  I 
shall  treat  in  subsequent  articles. 

What,  then,  is  this  second  conception  of 
the  program,  the  highest  development  of 
which  is  designated  the  "Uniform  Pro- 
gram?" What  attitude  towards  the  child 
does  it  reflect?  What  is  the  principle  under- 
lying the  selection  of  subject-matter?  and 
what  is  its  attitude  towards  the  education 
materials  of  the  system  ?  All  these  are  fund- 
amental questions  of  great  importance.  Pe- 
culiar as  these  difficulties  are,  our  quest  of 
truth  lies  along  this  path,  and  faithfulness 
to  the  history  of  the  kindergarten  program 
requires  that  we  enter  upon  it. 

The  second  conception  of  the  program  is 
the  result  of  many  minds  working  together 
for  a  common  purpose ;  namely,  the  conser- 
vation, preservation,  and  transmission  of 
the  Froebel  philosophy,  theories,  and  praci 
tices  as  interpreted  by  the  most  conserv^a- 
tive  standards.  It  is  a  laboratory  program, 
based  upon  a  priori  conceptions  of  the  child, 
the  subject-matter,  and  the  educative  ma- 
terials of  the  system.  Its  theoretical  foun- 
dations having  been  determined,  the  practi- 
cal elements  were  formulated  to  conform  to 
them,  even  to  the  minutest  detail  of  choice, 
sequence,  method,  and  device.  The  pro- 
gram was  then  subjected  to  practical  test 
in  many  kindergartens  that  were  under  rig- 
idly conservative  supervision.  Whatever 
modifications  it  has  undergone  have  been  in 
the  interest  of  conservatism.  Indeed,  it  may 
have  filtered  through  many  minds,  but  thev 
have  been  of  one  kindred  actuated  by  one 
purpose. 

Comparing  the  second  conception  of  the 
program   with    its    predecessor,    there   are 
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many  points  that  are  held  in  common ;  over 
these  we  must  pass  to  one  primary  differ- 
ence of  fundamental  significance.  In  the 
first,  the  child  is  the  determining  factor.  In 
the  second,  subject-matter,  as  it  is  embodied 
in  type,  or  pattern  experiences,  seems  to  be 
its  determining  factor.  The  second  concep- 
tion of  the  program  accepts  self-activity  as 
the  principle  of  action  by  which  the  child 
can  be  adjusted  to  the  five-fold  riches  of 
human  experience.     To  render  the  ideals 

r  which  are  explicit  in  universal  experience, 
prepotent  in  the  development  of  the  child, 
is  its  primary  aim;  the  development  of  an 
individual  experience  seems  to  be  its  sec- 
ondary purpose.  Its  guiding  principle  is 
epitomed  in  the  statement,  "The  universal 
determines  and  conditions  the  individual." 

The  subject-matter  of  the  program  con- 
sists of  a  selection  of  Froebel's  Mother 
Plays,  over  thirty  of  which  are  recommend- 
ed for  use  in  a  program  for  one  year.  These 
plays  are  selected  with  reference  to  the  uni- 
versal conceptions  embodied  in  them,  and 
fall  into  five  distinct  groups.  The  sciences 
are  represented  in  two  groups  which  are 
interpreted  as  embodying  elementary  ex- 
periences of  movement,  process,  and  time; 
e.  g.,  "The  Weather  Vane,"  "Grass  Mow- 
ing," "Tick  Tack."  The  second  group  pre- 
sents experiences  involving  form,  size,  num- 
ber; e.  g.,  "The  Family,"  "Finger  Piano," 
"The  Target."  The  remaining  groups  rep- 
resent the  "humanities"  in  the  subject-mat- 
ter, and  include  "Trade"  plays,  "Light" 
songs,  and  "The  Knights."  The  enlarge- 
ment of  these  experiences  is  accomplished 
in  the  usual  manner — by  songs,  games,  stor- 
I  ies,  and  pictures.  The  educative  materials 
'  — gifts  and  occupations — are  used  in  the 
traditional  order,  of  life,  beauty,  and  knowl- 
edge sequences.  Logical  sequence  governs 
the  use  of  these  materials,  and  the  formal 
ideas  of  form,  size,  number,  position  and 
direction,  are  presented  to  the  children  un- 
der cover  of  a  method  that  is  nominally  free 
play  and  suggestion,  but  is,  in  reality,  "re- 
stricted freedom,"  since  the  child  is  led  to 
discover  the  idea  next  in  order  in  the  series 
by  the  kind  and  amount  of  material  given 
for  his  play. 

Such,  then,  in  meagre  outline,  is  the  Uni- 
form Program  in  its  attitude  towards  the 
child,  the  subject-matter,  educative  mater- 
ials, and  methods.  An  elaboration  of  these 
factors  is  not  germain  to  the  purpose  of  this 
article.  I  wish,  however,  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  dualism  in  the  first  con- 


ception of  the  program  is  advocated  and 
consciously  maintained  in  the  second; 
namely,  the  drastic  separation  between  the 
experience  content,  or  subject-matter  of  the 
program,  and  its  educative  materials.  The 
interests  that  are  aroused  by  the  experi- 
ences of  the  subject-matter,  in  no  way  con- 
dition the  exercises  with  the  gifts  and  oc- 
cupations. Here  the  question  of  the  func- 
tion of  the  law  of  unity  recurs ;  and  the  per- 
petuation of  life,  beauty  and  knowledge  se- 
quences with  the  gifts  and  occupations,  in- 
dicates that  the  influence  of  faculty  psychol- 
ogy is  still  potent  in  the  domain  of  practice. 
What  the  influence  of  this  program  on  the 
individual  teacher  may  be  is  summed  up  in 
a  single  sentence  taken  from  a  recent  article 
on  kindergarten  education:  "No  primary 
or  elementary  course  of  study  in  existence 
leaves  so  little  to  the  initiative  and  judg- 
ment of  the  teacher."*    It  is,  indeed,  a  uni- 

•  "Phases  of  Kindergarten  Education,'*  by  Patty 
S.  Hin,  published  in  Part  II  of  the  Sixth  Year  Book 
of  the  National  Society  for  the  Scientific  Study  of 
Education. 

form  program.  Fidelity  to  principles  and 
practices  believed  to  be  of  unquestioned  va- 
lidity, dominates  its  every  choice  and  detail. 
Its  dissemination  among  kindergartners  has 
been  accomplished  through  the  agency  of 
explanatory  lectures  by  conservative  lead- 
ers. Every  agency  that  has  contributed  to 
its  influence  has  tended  to  keep  it  uniform; 
but  the  great  factor  in  preserving  its  uni- 
formity is  keeping  it  within  the  confines  of 
the  conservative  body.  Liberal  kindergart- 
ners in  general,  are  not  in  possession  of  its 
data.  However,  sufficient  is  known  of  the 
second  conception  of  the  program  to  war- 
rant the  statement  that  its  psychological 
foundations  and  its  world  view  are  identical 
with  those  which  govern  the  course  of  study 
as  interpreted  by  Dr.  William  T.  Harris. 

Thus,  in  a  most  inadequate  manner,  these 
two  conceptions  of  the  program  have  been 
brought  together,  that  their  respective  at- 
titudes towards  the  kindergarten  program 
in  general  and  its  subject-matter  in  particu- 
lar, may  be  seen  as  common,  though  con- 
trasted factors.  In  the  first,  the  subject- 
matter  is  selected  from  the  common  experi- 
ences of  daily  life,  in  response  to  the  psy- 
chological needs  of  the  child.  In  the  second 
the  subject-matter  presents  type  experi- 
ences, the  logical  arrangement  of  which  is 
at  variance  with  the  psychological  needs  of 
childhood.  The  exceeding  definiteness  of 
the  Uniform  Program  has  not  been  without 
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its  influence  upon  kindergartners  of  oppos- 
ing views.  Ideas  concerning  the  principles 
underlying  the  program  and  the  selection 
of  subject-matter  have  been  growing  more 
and  more  definite,  until  now  it  is  possible 
to  give  them  statement  as  governing  a  third 
conception  of  the  program,  the  general  posi- 
tions of  which  are  in  harmony  with  the  hu- 
manitarian ideals  of  the  nature  and  needs  of 
the  child,  and  the  aim  of  education  pre- 
sented in  previous  sections  of  this  series. 


CAMERA  CULTURE  IN  THE  SCHOOL 
ROOM. 

ROBERT  DULK. 

In  these  days  when  everything  is  done  to 
simplify  the  art  of  photography  for  the  ama- 
teur, it  seems  a  pity  that  not  more  of  our 
teachers  take  up  this  work  during  vacation 
days  to  commune  with  nature  when  she  is 
at  her  best;  the  results  gained  by  earnest 
and  well-directed  eflforts  will  more  than 
compensate  for  the  small  outlay  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  useful  material  that  may  be  gath- 
ered during  the  term  of  rest  a^nd  recreation. 

An  expensive  apparatus  need  not  neces- 
sarily form  the  equipment,  since  good  work 
may  be  done  with  the  cheapest  outfit,  pro- 
vided a  few  simple  rules  be  adhered  to  by 
beginners.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  for 
the  writer  to  here  warn  his  readers  not  to 
be  mere  "button  pressers"  and  sending  the 
exposed  negative  to  be  developed  and  print- 
ed by  the  so-called  professional,  for  one  of 
the  chief  pleasures  of  photography  is  the 
dark  room  experience  of  coaxing  forth  the 
hidden  image  and  printing  it  after  it  has 
passed  through  the  various  operations.  It 
is  planned  that  these  papers  shall  dwell  on 
every  phase  of  the  photographic  art  useful 
to  the  teacher;  in  this  one  we  shall  concern 
ourselves  with  landscapes  and  thi4igs  out- 
of-doors  generally. 

Let  us  assume  that  we  are  afield  with  our 
camera  and  about  to  begin  operations.  We 
have  come  upon  a  likely  composition,  but 
let  us  not  be  hasty  in  exposing  the  negative, 
let  us  study  it  and  ask  ourselves  a  few  ques- 
tions. What  is  the  motif,  the  dominant  fea- 
ture of  this  composition?  What  can  we  do 
to  accent  it  ?  Is  the  morning  or  afternoon 
light  the  better?  or  shall  we  take  it  on  a 
gray  day?  If  the  reader  will  cut  out  these 
questions  and  paste  them  on  the  bottom  of 
the  camera  where  they  may  be  read  just 
before  taking  a  picture  many  disappointing 
negatives  might  be  avoided.     Illustration 


No.  I  "The  Birches"  will  explain  what  is 
meant  by  dominant  and  subordinate  in  com* 
position ;  notice  how  boldly  they  staad  out 
while  all  else  is  subservient,  barely  tisibk; 
to  further  accentuate  their  prominence  they 
were  taken  when  the  glint  of  a  late  after- 
noon sun  would  bring  out  their  whiteness 
without  getting  them  "chalky."  This  nega- 
tive was  exposed  eight  seconds,  using  ^  me- 
dium diaphragm.  Right  here  the  writer 
would  caution  the  beginner  against  haphaz- 
ard snapshots;  always  carry  a  tripod  vijth  M 
you  for  time  exposures  and  resort  to  quick  ^ 
shutter  work  only  when  necessary. 

In  illustration  No.  2  "The  Approaching 
Storm"  again  brings  out  the  dominant  and 
subordinate  features  of  the  composition,  the 
clouds  concern  us  most  in  this  picture, 
therefore  we  sacrifice  the  foreground  and 
its  detail  in  order  to  bring  out  so  far  as  we 
can  the  sublime  beauty  of  the  clouds.  In 
Subjects  of  this  kind  the  exposure  must  be 
swift  and  recourse  to  a  moderately  quick 
shutter  is  taken;  it  is  well  to  have  your 
camera  set  up  and  ready  for  instant  use 
since  effects  are  but  of  momentary  duration. 
A  vivid  flash  of  lightning  may  be  caught  in 
much  the  same  manner  at  night  when  the 
negative  may  be  exposed  for  some  time 
without  the  danger  of  fogging  and  closing 
the  shutter  when  you  have  secured  your 
prize.  While  we  are  discussing  clouds  let 
us  take  up  illustration  No.  3.  "The  Moonlit 
Lake"  effects  of  this  kind  are  gotten  by 
pointing  the  camera  directly  at  the  sun  wait- 
ing until  it  hides  behind  a  cloud,  and  when 
the  psychological  moment  arrives  release  the 
shutter.  A  moderately  small  stop  is  used 
in  this  sort  of  work,  selecting  always  some  g 
object  in  the  foreground,  a  tree  or  large  ' 
boulder,  that  will  stand  out  in  silhouette 
against  the  sky. 

Illustration  No.  4,  "Grazing  Sheep,"  is  an 
example  of  snapshot  work  pure  a:iid  simple. 
These  timid  creatures  always  make  interest- 
ing subjects  for  the  camera  when  properly 
approached ;  a  good  plan  is  to  move  slowly 
and  sitting  down  occasionally,  stalking  them 
so  to  speak;  by  this  method  the  writer  has 
had  them  come  up  and  lick  his  hand  and  so 
good  grouping  is  easily  obtained. 

Illustration  No.  5,  "The  Woodland  Trail," 
is  another  example  of  long  exposure  and  us- 
ing a  small  stop  for  detail.  The  exposure 
here  was  twelve  seconds;  it  is  needless  to 
say,  however,  that  there  must  be  but  little 
breeze  to  stir  the  foliage  when  taking  these 
time  pictures.    Illustration  No.  6,  "The  Af- 
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No.  in.    -THE  MOONLIT  LAKE." 


No.  IV.  "GRAZING  SHEEP," 

i^r^^lnw  /■  is  u\\  L'\'A\u\)W  of  sfuittcr  work 
u*r  the  sun  lias  set:  \wvc  a  lari^e  nf^ciii 
was  nseil   tn  pcnnii  the  larj^est   \ulnnie 
li^ht  In  act  nil  iln^  plalc  (Iliitii^  the  sin 

Having  returned  from  our  camera  outi 
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let  us  hie  ourselves  to  the  dark  room  to  de- 
velop our  negatives.  By  dark  room  is  meant 
a  room  from  which  every  ray  of  white  light 
has  been  excluded,  relying  solely  on  our 
ruby  light  for  illumination.  The  writer  has 
used  Eickonogen'as  a  developing  agent  for 


No.  V.  "  THE  WOODLAND  TRAIL. " 

a  number  of  years  and  recommends  the  fol- 
lowing formula  : 

Number  I. 

Sulphite  of  Soda  Crystals 3  ounces 

Hot  water 45  ounces 

Dissolve  and  add: 

Eickonogen 1  ounce 

Number  IL 

Sal  Soda 4  ounces 

Water 15  ounces 

To  develop  take  3  ounces  of  No.  I  and  i 
ounce  of  No.  II.  Unless  much  use  is  to  be 
made  of  the  developer  it  is  recommended 
that  one-half  of  the  proportions  of  No.  I  be 
made  up,  since  Eickonogen  will  keep  longer 
in  its  dry  state. 

One  solution  ready,  let  us  proceed  with 


the  work;  where  plates  are  used  it  is  a 
visable  to  dust  these  with  a  broad  camel 
hair  brush  in  order  to  eliminate  any  partic 
of  dust,  for  this  would  cause  pin  holes  ai 
mar  the  resulting  print;  where  films  a 
used  one  may  follow  the  directions  for  th< 
manipulation  given  by  the  manufactun 
Lay  the  plate  film  side  up,  in  the  tray  ai 
carefully  flow  the  solution  over  it,  soakii 
it  continually  until  the  image  is  broug 
out;  this  is  determined  by  holding  it  up 
the  ruby  light ;  when  the  detail  is  sufficient 
clear  in  the  shadows,  your  negative  mayj 
said  to  be  developed.  Now  rinse  the  nc| 
tive  and  place  it  in  the  fixing  bath,  which 
composed  of: 

Hyposulphite  of  Soda 1   oum 

Water 8   oum 

Keep  your  negative  in  this  solution  un 


No.  VI.  "THE  AFTERGLOW."  \ 

the  whiteness  back  of  the  plate  has  disa 
peared,  rocking  as  before,  after  which 
may  be  washed  for  20  minutes  under  t 
tap  or  in  10  changes  of  water  and  then  s 
on  edge  to  dry. 

We  are  now  ready  to  take  up  the  printil 
of  our  negative;  for  this  the  writer  woii 
recommend  any  of  the  printing  out  papei 
such  as  Solio,  Aristo,  etc.  Nor  is  blue  pap 
to  be  despised,  which  needs  but  a  few  ri^ 
ings  in  clear  water  after  printing.  Pri 
your  negatives  until  the  shadows  appc 
somewhat  bronzed,  since  they  lose  in  depl 
during  toning  and  fixing. 

Toning  Solution — No.I. 

Chloride  of  Gold 15  grainal 

Water 7^  ouil 
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II 


No.  II. 


Bicarbonate  of  Soda 
Water 


1  ounce 
8  ounces 


To  tone  take  V^  ounce  No.  I  and  V^  ounce  of  No. 
II,  adding  to  this  5  ounces  of  water;  this  will  tone 
about  six  4x5  prints. 

When  ready  for  toning  wash  the  prints  in 
several  changes  of  water  or  until  the  milki- 
ness  in  the  water  disappears,  which  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  acid  in  the  paper;  now  place 
the  prints  in  the  toning  solution,  one  by  one, 
.  care  being  taken  not  to  tone  more  than 
f  three  or  four  prints  at  a  time,  and  keeping 
them  moving  about  until  they  assume  a  pur- 
ple tint,  when  they  may  be  rinsed  and  placed 
in  the  fixing  bath,  where  they  remain  for  20 
minutes.  This  fixing  bath  is  of  the  same 
proportion  as  for  negatives ;  after  fixing  the 
prints  should  be  washed  for  20  minutes  in 
running  water  or  in  ten  changes  ol  water 
and  dried  between  blotting  paper.  When 
dry  the  prints  may  be  mounted  as  taste  dic- 
tates. 

It  is  well  to  mark  all  bottles  and  keep 
them  well  corked  and  in  a  cool  dark  place. 
Under  no  circumstances  must  hypo  be  al- 
lowed to  get  into  your  solutions ;  use  a  sep- 
arate tray  for  this,  marking  it ;  use  also  in- 
dividual trays  for  developing  and  toning. 

In  the  foregoing  paragraphs  the  simplest 
formulae  and  manipulations  are  advocated 
and  if  the  reader  will  but  follow  these  con- 
scientiously, the  writer  feels  assured  that 
the  novice  will  get  more  pleasure  and  diver- 
tisement  out  of  this  pastime,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  wealth  of  material  that  can  be  gath- 
ered for  nature  work,  etc.,  than  can  be  had 
through  ^ny  other  source. 


^  DAY  BY  DAY  WITH  NATURE— FOR 
THE  KINDERGARTEN  AND 
PRIMARY  GRADES. 

(Copyrighted.) 

MISS  MARY  PROUDPOOT. 

Introduction. 

It  seems  to  the  writer  that  the  mission  of 
the  kindergarten  is  twofold;  to  bring  the 
child  into  contact  with  life,  and  to  serve  as 
an  introduction  to  the  more  advanced  work 
of  the  grades. 

To  bring  the  child  into  contact  with  life, 
the  kindergarten  should  furnish  an  environ- 
ment as  nearly  ideal  as  possible.  As  a  true 
home  is  incontrovertibly  the  best  environ- 
ment for  a  child,  the  kindergarten  must 
have  the  home  atmosphere  and  character. 


If  every  home  were  all  that  it  should  be, 
there  would  be  less  reason  for  maintaining 
kindergartens.  The  existence  of  the  kinder- 
garten can  be  justified  only  in  so  far  as  it 
helps  to  supply  the  lack,  or  to  correct  the 
defects,  in  the  home  life  of  the  children  to 
whom  it  ministers.  Now  in  the  true  home, 
the  child  is  brought  into  sympathetic  con- 
tact with  the  world  of  material  things  and 
also  with  the  world  of  imagination  and  feel- 
ing; therefore  the  kindergarten  must  train 
the  child  to  understa.nd  and  employ  material 
things,  and  must  also  guide  into  and 
through  that  realm  of  imagination  where 
his  ideal  self  will  be  realized. 

The  Germans  were  the  first  to  recognize 
the  importance  of  definite  contact  with  prac- 
tical things  in  kindergarten  work.  This 
phase  has  been  developed  to  a  high  degree 
of  proficiency  by  the  newer  German  school, 
under  the  inspiration  of  its  founder,  Frau 
Henrietta  Schrader.  Their  domestic  and 
communistic  turn  of  mind  leads  the  Ger- 
mans to  regard  the  kindergarten  as  a  social 
community,  where  the  children  learn  how 
to  live  with  their  neighbors  and  co-operate 
in  useful  home  occupations.  The  child  is 
carefully  trained  to  be  in  sympathy  ^yith  so 
much  of  the  home  life  as  he  is  able  to  under- 
stand, and  he  is  made  to  feel  that  it  is  im- 
perative upon  him  to  contribute  to  it.  The 
simple  phases  of  the  housework,  and  the 
needs  of  plants  and  animals  as  adjuncts  of 
the  home  life,  are  made  his  earliest  concern. 
Of  course  the  Germans  do  not  exclude  the 
occupations  of  the  Froebel  School,  and  yet 
so  strongly  is  this  home-kindergarten  meth- 
od favored,  that  in  the  Pestalozzi-Froebel 
Establishment  in  Berlin,  a  well  equipped 
house  is  actually  provided  where  the  little 
ones  engage  in  many  domestic  occupations. 
The  teachers  represent  the  adults,  and  the 
children  are  made  to  feel  definite  responsi- 
bility in  their  service  to  the  members  of  the 
family.  In  America,  unfortunately,  this 
method  has  not  been  employed  to  any  great 
extent,  and  yet  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be,  for  where  facilities  for  do- 
mestic occupations  are  not  possible  in  the 
school,  certain  homes  of  the  neighborhood 
can  be  used  as  laboratories.  The  possibiHty 
of  such  privileges  has  been  demonstrated 
by  the  kindergarten  department  of  the 
Washington  State  Normal  School  at  Ellens- 
burg,  where  small  groups  have  gone  into 
the  homes  of  the  children  and  engaged,  un- 
der systematic  direction,  in  the  household 
employments.     Incidentally,  it  may  be  ob- 
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served  that  this  teaching  has  had  a  whole- 
some influence  on  the  community  life,  for 
the  mothers  catch  the  spirit  of  the  work, 
and  are  stimulated  to  intelligent  co-opera- 
tion and  loving  altruistic  service. 

But  it  must  not  be  thought  that  the  help 
which  the  children  thus  give  to  the  home 
is  merely  haphazard.  On  the  contrary,  such 
subjects  are  chosen  ior  the  regular  kinder- 
garten, program  as  necessitate  home  con- 
tact, to  be  properly  appreciated.  For  ex- 
ample, we  select  such  a  subject  as  the  po- 
tato. This  is  appropriate  in  the  autumn, 
when  we  can  really  dig  potatoes,  and  store 
them  away  in  someone's  cellar,  allowing  the 
succeeding  experiences,  as  washing,  peel- 
ing, boiling,  and  the  like,  to  be  lessons  in 
actual  home  co-operation.  In  brief,  any- 
thing that  relates  to  the  tangible  world  ap- 
peals to  the  child,  because  it  is  that  of  which 
he  is  the  most  conscious,  and  which  above 
all  else  he  is  struggling  to  understand.  So 
much  for  the  child's  contact  with  the  prac- 
tical things  of  life. 

Although  the  Germans  have  rendered  ser- 
vice in  thus  employing  the  utilitarian,  for 
real  training  of  the  imagination  they  are 
wont  to  substitute  an  aesthetic  handling  of 
materials.  Thus  under  the  general  study 
of  the  cow,  after  the  children  have  learned 
to  make  butter,  as  a  final  lesson  they  pre- 
pare a  beautiful  breakfast  out  in  the  garden. 
The  tables  are  decorated  with  wild  flowers 
and  everything  is  artistically  arranged,  and 
then  the  children  graciously  serve  one  an- 
other with  the  bread  and  butter  they  have 
made. 

This  exercise  tends  to  cultivate  good  man- 
ners, and  it  passes  for  the  training  of  the 
imagination.  To  be  sure,  the  Germans  em- 
ploy stories  and  pictures,  and  yet,  because 
these  do  not  exert  so  strong  an  influence 
upon  child  life  as  does  play,  they  are  not 
relatively  speaking,  effective  agencies  for 
training  the  imagination.  Rather,  the  child 
should  be  encouraged  to  express  spontane- 
ously in  play,  his  interpretation  of  the  inner 
life  of  the  things  which  he  sees  about  him. 
This  is  genuine  imaginative  activity. 

The  American  schools,  which  make  use 
of  play,  come  nearer  being  successful  in  this 
respect,  and  yet  fancy  and  sentimentality 
are  often  substituted  for  real  training  of  the 
imagination.  The  child  is  ushered  into  an 
artificial  world  where  tinsel  is  substituted 
for  nature,  and  exaggerated  sentiment  for 
sincerity.  An  illustration  drawn  from  the 
actual  work  of  a  certain  kindergartner  will 


make  this  point  clear.  In  the  morning  cir- 
cle, some  Autumn  day,  this  teacher,  after 
greeting  her  children  with  the  "kindergar- 
ten smile,"  asks,  in  an  assumed  tone,  if  any 
child  has  noticed  the  leaves  dressed  in  their 
little  gold  and  red  coats,  dancing  merrily 
through  the  air.  Some  child  answers 
"yes."  Thereupon  the  teacher,  happy  that 
her  children  are  growing  so  observant,  tells 
them  that  these  dear,  unselfish,  little  leaves 
have  it  as  their  mission  to  make  a  blanket 
for  the  tiny,  sleepy  seeds  which  have  gone 
to  their  cosy  little  beds  for  the  long,  cold  I 
winter.     She  then  throws  up  some  bits  of  1 

^lored  paper,  and  sings  "Come  Little 
Leaves,  Said  the  Wind  One  Day."  With 
this  introduction  she  furnishes  pretty  Willy 
and  sweet  Mamie  and  all  the  rest  with  sim- 
ilar bits  of  paper,  and  they  go  through  the 
same  meaningless  performance.  This  is  an 
artificial  representation  substituted  for  a 
substantial  observation.  Not  only  does 
such  a  play  make  nature  commonplace,  but 
all  opportunity  for  the  child's  own  interpre- 
tation and  creative  expression  is  excluded. 
Such  a  diversion  is  clearly  not  a  stimulus  to 
the  child's  imagination;  rather  it  is  a  mere 
tickling  of  the  fancy,  an  insult  to  the  child's 
intelligence. 

Because  we  kindergartners  are  prone  to 
confuse  imagination  and  fancy,  it  is  well  for . 
us  to  go  occasionally  to  that  chapter  on  the 
Imagination  Penetrative  in  Ruskin's  Mod- 
ern Painters,  in  which  he  distinguishes  be- 
tween them.  In  brief,  the  thought  is  this: 
fancy  merely  flits  upon  the  surface,  imagina- 
tion penetrates  to  the  core.  Fancy  notes 
the  splash  of  color  upon  a  flower,  as  when 
Milton  writes  of  "pansies  freaked  with  jet"; 
imagination  gives  us  the  very  essence  of  the  \ 
flower,  as  when  Shakespeare  makes  Ophelia 
say,"Pansies,  that's  for  thoughts" ;  or  writes 
of 

'Daffodils 
That  come  before  the  swaHow  dares, 
And  take  the  winds  of  March  with  beauty.' 

Whether  it  be  dealing  with  an  object  in 
nature,  or  with  the  mind  and  heart  of  man, 
imagination  is  "the  penetrating,  possession- 
taking  faculty";  it  is  that  strong  thinking 
and  strong  feeling  which  give  insight. 

Now  how  can  the  life  of  the  plant  be 
imaginatively  conceived  by  the  child?  In 
order  to  illustrate  this  point,  the  following 
is  given  as  an  accurate  account  of  a  series 
of  nature  plays  based  upon  the  sweet  pea, 
which  were  worked  out  by  the  children  of 
one  of  the  schools.    There  are  several  well- 
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defined  changes  to  be  noted  in  the  evolution 
of  the  life  of  this  plant.  In  the  language  of 
the  child,  the  plant  first  appears  "with  its 
head  turned  down."  It  then  raises  its  head 
and  becomes  a  stalk;  later  unfolds  leaves, 
and  in  its  final  transformation  appears  in 
flower.  The  children  had  planted  their 
seeds,  placed  them  in  the  sun,  watered  them 
day  after  day,  and  awaited  with  impatience 
the  first  sign  of  life.  When  it  did  appear, 
there  was  great  delight,  and  while  enthusi- 
asm was  still  fresh,  the  teacher  chose  a  little 
^  gardener,  who,  after  having  played  prepare 
the  soil,  planted  two  or  three  children  as 
seeds.  These  were  watered,  the  sunshine 
came  as  music,  and  after  a  period  of  quiet, 
while  the  rest  of  the  kindergarten  watched 
the  play  with  breathless  interest,  one  seed 
slowly  began  to  awaken,  and  at  last  a  sleepy 
head  poked  its  way  through  the  ground, 
though  the  eyes  were  closed,  the  head  bent. 
The  seed  had  felt  the  influence  of  the  sun- 
shine. This  was  the  supreme  moment,  and 
before  anything  could  break  the  spell,  the 
teacher  gave  the  usual  sign  that  the  game 
was  over.  The  children  had  evidently  un- 
derstood their  first  nature  lesson. 

The  next  occasion  for  playing  was  when 
the  stalk  appeared.  This  step  of  the  play 
was  entered  upon  with  equal  spirit,  each 
seed  growing  up  slowly  and  gaining 
strength  to  hold  up  its  head,  but  the  chil- 
dren had  apparently  felt  the  incomplete 
growth,  and  only  rose  to  their  knees.  The 
appearance  of  leaves  also  called  out  ready 
action,  for  the  two  hands  represented  the 
leaves  which  gradually  unfolded. 

One  beautiful  spring  day,  a  few  weeks 

I  later,  brought  a  bunch  of  buttercups.    They 

'  were  the  first  flowers  of  the  season,  and  the 

children  declared  that  our  plants  ought  to 

have  blossoms  before  long. 

"Oh,  let  us  be  plants  with  flowers!'*  ex- 
claimed one,  and  again  the  children  became 
seeds.  The  sunshine  and  the  rain  nourished 
them,  the  plants  grew,  the  leaves  unfolded, 
and  the  children  who  were  not  engaged  in 
the  play  waited  eagerly  for  the  appearance 
of  the  flower.  At  last  it  came,  for  spontane- 
ously two  faces  smiled,  and  thus  on  that 
bright  morning  real  Easter  blossoms  were 
born  to  us. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  considering  the 
mission  of  the  kindergarten  in  bringing  the 
child  into  contact  with  life.  Its  second  pur- 
pose is  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the 
grades. 


Under  ideal  conditions  the  primary  grade 
is  but  a  more  advanced  kindergarten,  the 
second  grade  but  a  more  advanced  first 
grade,  and  so  on  throughout.  Ideally,  each 
grade  represents  a  larger  circle  of  thought 
than  the  one  preceding  it,  but  a  circle  which 
is  merely  a  widening  out  of  the  next  smaller. 
As  the  kindergarten  introduces  the  child  to 
the  world  of  experience  and  the  world  of 
imagination,  so  the  first  g^ade  should  but 
enlarge  the  acquaintance.  There  ought  to 
be  no  break,  the  advance  should  be  normal 
and  evolutionary. 

In  the  kindergarten,  the  child  should  learn 
under  perfect  conditions  to  observe,  and, 
through  action  and  simple  classification,  to 
interpret  what  he  observes.  In  the  first  pri- 
mary grade,  he  should  attempt  the  more 
difficult  task  of  interpreting  through  con- 
scious speech.  In  the  second  grade,  he 
should  be  led  to  make  more  definite  classifi- 
cation, more  thoughtful  interpretation,  and 
to  use  more  finished  expression.  Thus 
should  he  advance  through  the  grades, 
knowledge  increasing,  thought  deepening, 
soul  expanding. 

At  present  it  too  often  happens  that  those 
things  learned  in  the  kindergarten  are  not 
followed  up  in  the  grades,  and  so  have  little 
permanent  value.  Is  it  not  much  better, 
then,  to  devote  the  time  in  the  kindergarten 
to  those  subjects  which  are  happily  design- 
ed to  equip  the  child  for  his  next  work  ? 

Now,  if  the  kindergarten  is  to  fulfil  its 
double  function  of  bringing  the  child  into 
contact  with  life,  and  of  fitting  him  for  more 
advanced  study,  what  is  the  most  effective 
kind  of  work  for  securing  these  results? 
One  has  little  hesitancy  in  advocating  na- 
ture study,  for,  properly  presented,  it  is  far 
superior  to  anything  else  as  a  medium  for 
the  practical  and  imaginative  interpretation 
of  life,  and  is  a  most  serviceable  foundation 
on  which  to  base  almost  every  subject  stud- 
ied in  the  elementary  grades.  Without 
question,  a  large  percentage  of  the  kinder- 
garten work  should  be  nature  study,  and 
this  work  should  be  so  mapped  out  that  the 
kindergarten  program  may  serve  as  a  basis 
for  more  advanced  programs  of  like  char- 
acter in  the  successive  grades.  The  kinder- 
gartner  will  then  regard  this  work  as  really 
foundational,  and  will  accomplish  definite 
and  lasting  results,  and  the  grade  teacher 
will  find  her  children  prepared  for  the  work 
that  should  legitimately  be  done  in  her 
room.     Accordingly,  this  little  volume,  by 
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way  of  suggestion,  presents  certain  kinder- 
garten programs,  and  corresponding  pro- 
grams for  each  of  the  first  four  or  five 
classes. 

To,  show  how  effective  these  programs 
may  be  made,  the  writer  presents  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  a  day's  experience  with 
her  own  class.  When  we  were  working 
with  the  corn  program,  after  having  learned 
from  an  Indian  woman  how  to  crush  the 
corn  with  a  pestle,  we  made  a  quantity  of 
meal,  and  upon  the  next  fine  day  all  went 
to  one  of  the  little  hollows  where  there  was 
a  rubbish  heap  with  all  kinds  of  odds  and 
ends.  Here  we  found  some  old  pieces  of 
wire,  a  little  iron  bar,  and,  in  fact  just  the 
things  which  we  seemed  to  need  most.  Hav- 
ing already  studied  the  Indian  mode  of  build- 
ing a  fire,  we  experimented,  with  the  result 
that  the  children  set  up  cross  stakes  and 
placed  the  little  iron  bar  across.  To  this 
they  fastened  their  kettle,  filling  it  with  the 
proper  amount  of  water.  We  then  built  a 
fire,  using  dry  leaves  and  corn  cobs,  togeth- 
er with  chips  and  pieces  of  brush,  which  the 
children  gathered.  We  now  put  our  corn 
meal  into  the  water  and  salted  it,  each  one 
taking  a  turn  at  the  stirring.  When  every- 
thing was  ready,  the  children  served  one 
another.  Then  when  dinner  was  over,  two 
Indians  rode  by  on  their  pack  horses.  They 
saw  us,  and  the  children  called  to  them  to 
look  at  our  fire.  They  seemed  to  approve 
of  everything  with  the  exception  of  the  wild 
flowers  with  which,  in  a  fashion  very  un- 
Indian,  we  had  decorated  our  table.  This 
was  a  rare  kindergarten  experience,  and 
presented  an  ideal  occasion  for  the  creative 
expression  of  the  children.  The  corn  pro- 
gram concluded  with  harvest  stories  from 
Hiawatha. 

By  this  time,  the  children  had  become  so 
much  interested  in  Indian  modes  of  life  that 
it  seemed  best  to  take  the  Indian  as  our 
next  subject.  This  afforded  a  wonderful 
fund  of  materials  for  constructive  occupa- 
tion, the  materials  of  which  could  not  be 
had  for  the  buying,  but  actually  had  to  be 
discovered  by  the  children  through  their 
contact  with  nature.  For  example,  in  re- 
producing an  Indian  wigwam,  or  "tepee," 
which  the  children  had  seen,  they  selected 
and  cut  their  own  poles,  and,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  one  of  the  boys,  brought  gunny 
sacks  from  home.  These  they  sewed  to- 
gether with  grass  and  wrapped  them  about 
the  poles.  Then  the  children  worked  for 
days  plaiting  a  mat  of  ca-tail  rushes,  which 


they  wound  around  the  top  of  the  wigwam. 
The  next  step  was  decorating  the  outside 
with  paint  and  colored  chalk,  as  the  fancy 
of  the  children  dictated.  They  also  made 
miniature  Indian  cradles  from  corn  stalks, 
not  to  speak  of  moccasins,  mittens,  bows 
and  arrows,  and  feather  caps. 

Time  need  not  be  taken  to  show  that 
these  programs  serve  to  train  the  child  both 
in  material  things  and  in  things  ideal.  A 
glance  over  the  illustration  just  given  will 
show  that  there  was  food  for  both,  that  cer-  j 
tain  exercises,  as  the  making  of  corn-meal  ' 
mush,  were  distinctively  practical ;  that  oth- 
ers, as  the  stories  of  Hiawatha,  and  the 
adaptation  of  rough  and  ready  materials  in 
the  preparation  of  the  dinner,  called  for  con- 
templative and  constructive  imagination. 

In  selecting  nature  study  as  a  basis  for 
the  year's  work  in  the  kindergarten  or  the 
primary  schools,  some  fundamental  work- 
ing principles  must  be  in  the  mind  of  the 
teacher,  viz. : 

I.  Nothing  should  be  arbitrary  either  in 
the  subject  or  method  of  procedure. 

II.  The  program  must  be  adapted  to  the 
environment,  to  the  material  at  hand,  and, 
above  all,  to  the  children. 

III.  Whatever  is  attempted  should  not 
be  imposed  as  a  task,  but  should  appeal  to 
the  interest  of  the  children,  calling  forth 
free  and  spontaneous  eflfort. 

IV.  In  choosing  subjects,  care  should  be 
taken  to  select  typical  objects,  so  that  the 
children  see  and  understand  related  objects 
in  their  environment.  For  instance,  the 
suggestive  program  which  has  for  its  object 
of  study  the  potato,  furnishes  a  typical  food 
product,  a  vegetable.  These  facts  the  child  | 
discovers  through  his  own  practical  hand- 
ling of  the  same,  and  he  unconsciously 
makes  various  classifications  for  himself. 

For  example,  the  potato  is  similar  to  oth- 
er root  foods,  and  he  places  with  it  the  beet, 
turnip,  and  parsnip ;  while  tomatoes,  cucum- 
bers and  squashes,  represent  another  group. 
He  is  also  susceptible  to  relative  values,  and 
observes  that  the  potato  is  more  universal- 
ly used  than  others  of  its  class,  during  the 
four  seasons  of  the  year.  All  these  facts 
make  it  useful  as  a  type. 

V.  While  one  subject  is  the  foundation 
of  the  program,  no  teacher  should  be  chain- 
ed to  it  to  the  exclusion  of  what  may  natur- 
ally and  logically  fall  into  line  with  the 
work.  The  school  is  a  life,  and  to  be  of  use 
to  the  child  must  be  lived  naturally.  Hence, 
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the  programs  that  follow  are  not  intended 
to  be  used  as  an  exact  direction  for  work, 
but  to  show  how  rich  is  the  field  for  the 
teacher  to  select  from  in  working  out  her 
own  programs.  Some  groups  of  children 
would  not  be  able  to  touch  upon  half  of  the 
points  noted.  In  this  case,  the  wise  teacher 
would  choose  judiciously  the  things  to  do 
and  to  emphasize.  Other  more  advanced 
groups  might  be  able  to  go  much  deeper, 
studying  not  only  the  ground  and  use,  but 
the  chemistry  of  the  same. 
^  In  a  word,  the  writer  would  remind  the 
reader  that  these  programs  are  merely  sug- 
gestive; they  are  not  to  be  slavishly  fol- 
lowed, but  are  designed  to  encourage  pre- 
paration for  other  programs,  like  them  only 
in  spirit,  and  adapted  to  local  conditions. 

The  kindergartner  is  advised  not  to  in- 
troduce any  more  than  one  or  at  most  two 
of  these  nature  subjects  during  each  of  the 
three  seasons,  as  this  will  be  a  sufficient  in- 
novation to  the  regular  kindergarten  pro- 
gram. 

Do  not  let  a  too  intensive  study  of  a  few 
nature  subjects  exclude  general  observa- 
tions. For  example,  though  the  special 
spring  subject  is  water,  study  it  in  relation 
to  other  interests  of  the  springtime.  Lead 
the  children  to  discover  each  new  evidence 
of  nature's  awakening.  Listen  for  the  first 
bird's  song;  look  for  flowers,  using  appro- 
priate stories,  songs  and  pictures,  all  of 
which  will  serve  to  bring  the  children  into 
that  universal  appreciation  of  all  that  is 
good  and  beautiful. 

The  following  kindergarten  plans  deal 
with  the  practical  side  of  the  nature  subjects 
suggested,  supposing  that  each  director  will 
f  be  wise  enough  to  supplement  every  period 
of  practical  work  by  the  use  also  of  gifts, 
sand,  clay,  painting,  drawing,  and  any  of 
the  Froebellian  occupations  which  will  help, 
in  their  turn,  to  strengthen  the  effect  of  the 
nature  subject.  No  kindergarten  plan,  pro- 
viding for  the  three-fold  development  of  the 
child,  would  be  complete,  if  it  did  not  con- 
sider aesthetic  and  ethical  values  as  well  as 
the  utilitarian. 


SOME  STORIES  ABOUT  TOMMY.* 

ANNE  BURR  WILSON. 

*We  will  publish  at  intervals  a  few  short  stories 
about  a  small  boy  named  Tommy.  They  are  simple 
and  direct  in  the  extreme,  describing  experiences 
common  to  many  children  and  readily  understood  by 
those  who  may  not  have  lived  them  themselves.  In 
simplicity  of  incident  and  language  they  remind  one 


of  those  little  stories  by  Froebel's  own  pupil,  Thekia 
Naveau,  which  were  published  in  translation  some 
years  ago  in  the  Kindergarten  Magazine,  and  which 
a  leading  American  authority  considered  models  of 
their  kind  for  use  in  kindergartens.  We  hope  these 
little  stories  will  fill  a  need  with  many  kindergart- 
ners.  They  contain  in  themselves  ideas  for  gift  and 
occupation  work. — [Editor.] 


Tommy's  New  Overcoat 

What  had  happened  to  Tommy's  over- 
coat ?  It  was  all  right  last  wititer,  but  when 
his  mother  brought  it  out  one  frosty  morn- 
ing in  the  fall,  and  he  put  his  arms  into  it, 
Tommy  laughed  until  he  nearly  split  it,  and 
his  mother  laughed  too,  for  she  saw  her 
boy's  arms  sticking  out  away  beyond  the 
sleeves,  and  his  legs  looking  as  if  they  too 
needed  a  little  more  coat.  Either  it  must 
have  grown  little,  or  else  Tommy  must  have 
grown  big ;  anyway  it  was  too  small,  and  he 
must  have  a  new  one. 

It  had  been  a  good  year  on  the  farm ;  the 
apple  trees  had  been  so  heavy  with  apples 
that  the  branches  touched  the  ground;  the 
pumpkins  had  been  unusually  large  and 
sweet,  and  everything  else  that  the  farmer 
had  planted  had  grown  as  if  in  fairyland. 
But  no  new  overcoats  had  g^own  in  the  gar- 
den, nor  any  money  with  which  to  buy 
them.  Pumpkins  and  apples  would  not 
keep  Tommy  warm.  But  his  mother  could 
always  think  of  a  way  to  meet  difficulties 
and  before  long  they  had  a  fine  plan  to  sur- 
prise father  and  Jack  Frost  too. 

That  very  afternoon  they  harnessed  the 
safe  old  horse  to  a  cart  which  Tommy  filled 
with  red  and  green  and  yellow  and  russet 
apples,  and  he  drove  down  the  straight  road 
towards  the  grocery  store  to  see  if  he  could 
find  anyone  to  buy  them.  Whenever  he 
came  to  a  place  where  he  saw  no  apple  trees 
he  would  call  out:  "Apples!  Apples!"  so 
that  the  people  might  know  he  had  some  to 
sell.  He  had  not  gone  very  far  when  a  little 
boy  came  running  out  of  a  brick  house  witH 
five  cents  in  his  hand,  and  he  bought  two  of 
the  very  best  red  apples  in  the  cart. 

A  little  farther  on  a  dear  old  lady  came  to 
the  gate  and  asked  if  he  had  some  pie  ap- 
ples; of  course  he  had,  and  she  bought 
enough  for  a  good  many  pies,  and  gave 
Tommy  a  shining  quarter  of  a  dollar  for 
them. 

He  found  other  people  who  wanted  ap- 
ples just  as  much  as  he  wanted  a  new  coat. 
One  little  girl  with  a  lame  foot,  who  had 
beein  sitting  by  the  window  all  day,  heard 
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somebody  calling:  "Apples!  Apples!"  and 
when  she  saw  the  old  horse  and  Tommy 
and  a  cart  half  full  of  just  what  she  liked 
best,  she  nearly  forgot  her  lame  foot,  and 
called  to  her  mother  to  look ;  and  what  do 
you  think  ?  Her  mother  bought  every  apple 
that  was  left  in  the  cart. 

You  may  be  sure  that  Tommy's  father 
was  surprised  when  he  saw  the  pennies  and 
silver  pieces  that  were  in  the  old  overcoat 
pocket  that  night;  but  they  did  not  stay 
long  in  the  pocket,  for  they  helped  to  buy  a 
new  overcoat  that  sent  Jack  Frost  flying. 

II. 

Tommy's  Old  Lady. 

I  am  sure  you  remeber  the  old  lady  who 
bought  the  pie  apples,  and  you  will  be  glad 
to  know  that  they  were  made  into  some 
very  good  apple  pies.  While  she  was  roll- 
ing out  the  crust,  and  fitting  it  to  the  deep 
plates  ready  for  the  slices  of  apple,  she  was 
thinking  of  the  little  boy  who  sold  them  to 
her.  Many  times  she  had  seen  him  pass 
the  house  on  errands  for  the  farmer,  and 
now  she  was  wishing  that  she  had  just  such 
a  boy  to  go  on  errands  for  her.  For  it  is  not 
easy  for  an  old  lady  to  beat  Jack  Frost  as 
it  is  for  a  farmer  or  a  farmer's  boy.  To  be 
sure  she  had  no  horses  and  cows  that  must 
be  fed,  for  she  lived  all  alone  with  her  old 
gray  cat;  but  cats  like  a  warm  fire,  and  so 
do  nice  old  ladies,  and  both  of  these  were 
very  fond  of  a  good  drink  of  milk,  and  many 
other  things,  too,  that  neither  an  old  lady 
nor  a  gray  cat  can  get  when  Jack  Frost 
stands  by  the  door  waiting  to  nip  one's  nose 
or  piles  the  snow  in  great  drifts  over  the 
door  step. 

So  it  would  be  just  the  thing  if  she  could 
get  Tommy  to  help  her  sometimes,  and 
when  she  spied  him  running  by  the  house 
she  stopped  him  and  told  him  so.  As  for 
Tommy,  he  was  just  thinking  that  Christ- 
mas comes  every  winter,  and  he  must  try  to 
earn  some  money  to  buy  Christmas  presents 
for  the  people  at  home.  It  seems  that  the 
dear  old  lady  had  more  pennies  than  she 
needed,  but  not  a  single  little  boy  in  her 
house.  When  Tommy  heard  about  her  not 
having  any  little  boy  he  was  anxious  to  be- 
gin right  away  to  help  her,  and  when  his 
mother  heard  about  it  she  too  was  glad  that 
her  boy  could  bea  help  to  someone  else. 
So  it  was  soon  settled  that  on  cold  nights 
and  mornings  he  should  carry  the  milk  to 
the  old  lady's  door,  and  should  see  that  her 


"To  think  we  are  able  is  almost  to  be  so, 
to  determine  upon  attainment  is  frequently  at- 
tainment itself.  Thus  earnest  resolution  has 
often  seemed  to  have  about  it  almost  a  savor 
of  omnipotence." — Samuel  Smiles. 


woodbox  was  filled  before  he  came  away. 

Soon  he  found  himself  a  very  busy  boy; 
he  did  not  always  have  time  to  finish  his 
play,  and  sometimes  when  it  was  stormy  or 
dark  he  would  have  been  glad  to  stay  at 
home ;  but  on  most  nights  it  was  the  great- 
est fun.  Jack  Frost  was  always  ready  for  a 
frolic  with  him,  and  one  night  the  moon 
with  a  broad  grin  on  her  face  chased  along 
above  him  all  the  way;  the  old  lady  was  al- 
ways on  the  lookout  for  him,  and  many  a 
time  he  had  one  of  her  good  sugar  cookies  . 
or  a  jelly  tart  after  the  woodbox  was  filled.      I 

Then,  too,  there  were  the  Christmas  pen- 
nies. On  the  top  shelf  in  the  sitting  room 
closet  his  mother  found  a  bank  that  wras 
just  the  place  for  them;  it  looked  like  a 
building  in  the  city  where  men  take  their 
money  to  keep  it  safely,  only  this  was  so 
small  that  Tommy  could  hold  it  in  his  hand, 
and  instead  of  walking  in  the  door  with  his 
money,  as  the  men  do  with  theirs,  he  drop- 
ped it  in  a  hole  in  the  roof. 

There  were  so  many  cold  nights  and 
mornings  that  there  soon  must  have  been  a 
good  many  pelnnies ;  but  Tommy  could  not 
count  them,  for  they  were  safe  inside  the 
bank  and  would  not  come  out  until  Mother 
used  the  key  that  would  unlock  the  little 
front  door, —  and  that  must  not  be  until  al- 
most Christmas. 


370  North  Madison  Ave.. 

Pasadena,  CaUfornia,  | 

July  25,  1907.  ^ 

Dr.  E.  LyeU  Earle, 
New  York  City. 
Dear  Sir: — This  is  to  notify  you  that  Mrs. 
Frances  C.  Holden,  the  president  of  the  kindergar- 
ten section  of  the  National  Educational  Association, 
appointed  you  as  one  member  of  a  committee  of  five 
to  confer  with  the  International  Union  next  spring 
in  regard  to  these  bodies  meeting  In  the  same  place 
hereafter,  and  near  the  same  time,  that  kindergart- 
ners  in  general  may  attend  both  sessions. 

(Signed)  MINNIE  C.  WOOD.  Secretary. 

The  Committee: 

Miss  Bertha  Payne,  University  of  Chicago. 

Dr.  E.  Lyell  Earle,  New  York  Froebel  Normal. 

Dr.  Jenny  B.  Merrill,  Supervisor,  New  York  Pub- 
lic School  Kindergartens. 

Miss  Mary  C.  McCullough,  Supervisor,  St.  Louis 
Public  School  Kindergartens. 

Miss  Barbara  Greenwood,  Supervisor,  Pomona 
(Cal.)  Public  School  Kindergartens. 

The  Editor  cordially  invites  any  suggestions  that 
may  facilitate  this  object. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PARENTS  OR 
MOTHERS'  MEETINGS. 

BY  DR  JBNNY  B.  MERRUX,  of  New  York. 
SCHOOLS  IN  THE  PARKS. 

Is  it  not  remarkable  that  the  school  world 
seems  to  love  to  run  in  ruts? 

The  suggestion  of  intermediate  schools 
made  by  Dr.  Wm.  H.  Maxwell  several  years 
ago  at  the  Congress  of  Science,  met  with 
fierce  opposition  by  the  very  ones  it  was  de- 
signed to  benefit. 
}  Its  benefits  are  already  apparent  and  will 
be  further  realized  this  fall  in  the  opening 
of  twenty  public  kindergartens  in  two  of 
the  congested  school  districts  where  kinder- 
gartens have  been  long  called  for  but  could 
not  be  opened  for  lack  of  room. 

The  concentration  of  older  pupils  in  an 
intermediate  school  leaves  rooms  for  the 
little  ones  near  at  home. 

Now  comes  a  new  proposition  along  the 
same  line  of  thought  from  a  Boston  archi- 
tect. We  are  indebted  to  President  Eliot 
for  his  clear,  terse  statement  of  this  archi- 
tect's plan  in  the  Outlook  of  August  loth. 
His  presentation,  doubtless,  will  cause  an- 
other "arrest  of  thought  in  the  educational 
world." 

Schools  located  in  parks  have  been  talked 
about  for  years,  but  Mr.  Coolidge,  the  Bos- 
ton architect,  has  presented  a  definite  busi- 
ness-like proposition  to  build  grammar 
schools  in  suburban  parks.  The  transporta- 
tion of  children  of  this  age  and  grade  is 
within  the  bounds  of  possibility  and  it  will 
save  expensive  school  sites  in  crowded 
centers. 

President  Eliot's  clear  insight  presents 
I'  this  new  thought  convincingly  to  parents  as 
being  similar  to  two  already  well  tested 
plans  adopted  by  many  well-to-do  families, 
namely,  ( i )  the  patronage  of  academies  and 
boarding  schools  situated  in  the  country, 
and  (2)  "the  provision  of  day  schools  well 
situated  in  the  country  within  easy  reach 
from  the  city;  so  that  the  children  can  easily 
come  out  from  their  city  homes  to  the  coun- 
try every  morning  and  return  near  the  close 
of  the  afternoon." 

This,  President  Eliot  says,  "is  a  compara- 
tively recent  invention  used  with  satisfac- 
tion by  parents  who  do  not  wish  their  chil- 
dren to  be  wholly  separated  from  them.  The 
families  who  use  one  or  other  of  these  two 
means  are  well-to-do  families  who  live  in 
the  cleanest  and  most  wholesome  parks  of 
the  crowded  cities*  and  can  provide  their 


children  at  home  with  such  facilities  for  out- 
of-door  exercises  as  cities  afford."  Thus 
the  "model"  has  been  furnished.  M.  Tarde 
claims,  "The  logical  laws  of  imitation  are 
obeyed  whenever  an  invention  is  imitated 
solely  because  it  is  truer  and  better  than  any 
of  its  rivals."  Tarde  defines  the  model  to  be 
copied  as  "an  invention,  the  work  or 
thought  of  some  creative  genius,  the  exam- 
ple of  some  one  in  art  or  medicine  or  law 
or  education  who  dared  to  take  the  initia- 
tive." 

Surely  it  will  be  readily  recognized  that 
children  living  in  the  poorest  quarters  of 
our  city  would  be  doubly  blessed  if  this  new 
departure  gathers  to  it  the  approval  of  par- 
ents and  the  public. 

Commissioner  Grosenor  Backus  has  re- 
cently made  a  proposal  to  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  New  York  City,  which  seems  to 
fit  in  with  this  new  Boston  plan. 

In  opening  our  "department  on  Mother's 
meetings,  etc.,"  this  year,  we  cannot  pro- 
pose a  more  practical  subject  for  discussion. 
Even  in  the  meetings,  confined  to  the  moth- 
ers of  kindergarten  children,  it  will  be  en- 
tirely appropriate,  for  parents  are  the  unify- 
ing element  in  educational  discussions,  be- 
ing interested  in  children  all  along  the  line 
from  the  kindergarten  to  the  highest  grades. 

In  the  kindergarten  the  little  ones  may  be 
aroused  to  the  love  of  nature  by  planting 
and  caring  for  a  single  seed,  by  making 
make-believe  and  real  gardens  in  the  sand- 
box, or  possibly  in  a  window  or  even  happily 
a  small  out-of-door  garden ;  would  it  not  be 
inspiring  for  these  same  little  ones  to  be 
preparing  and  looking  forward  to  "the 
school  in  the  park"  or  out-of-town,  where 
big  brother  and  sister  go  and  where  some 
day  they  will  go  and  see  more  of  the  garden! 
world  ? 

School  gardens  are  numerous  in  several 
European  countries  and  have  been  growing 
in  popularity  in  this  country  for  years.  The 
normal  school  at  Hyannis,  Mass.,  makes  its 
curriculum  revolve  more  or  less  about  its 
school  garden,  even  to  its  elementary  arith- 
metic and  manual  training.  i 

New  York  University  has  maintained  a 
course  in  gardening  in  its  summer  school 
for  teachers  for  the  past  two  years. 

"The  school  in  the  park"  means  light,  air, 
space,  garden  possibilities,  physical  training 
of  the  best  kind  in  play,  sports  and  athletics. 
It  means  better  teaching  in  all  the  natural 
sciences.  It  means  traveling  and  a  broaden- 
ing of  the  child's  knowledge  of  its  city  home 
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and  its  relation  to  the  community ;  hence,  it 
means  better  teaching  in  geography  and 
history. 

It  means  strengthening  in  moral  responsi- 
bility, a  looking  up  to  future  manhood  and 
womanhood  for  the  one  who  can  be  trusted 
so  far  from  home.  It  means  a  new  joy  in 
"coming  home,"  new  experiences  to  talk 
over  in  the  family  circle. 

Yet,  there  are  dangers  which  must  also 
be  discussed  by  both  parents  and  teachers, 
and  safe-guards  that  must  be  provided,  but, 
again  when  the  boy  is  punished  who  is  de- 
tained from  "the  school  in  the  park,"  where 
will  be  our  truants?  The  instinctive  desire 
to  travel  and  roam,  so  strong  in  many,  will 
be  gratified  every  day.  If  parents  approve, 
the  suburban  school  will  finally  come.  Con- 
sultations and  discussions  in  parents'  clubs 
and  in  mothers'  meetings  may  pave  the  way 
for  its  coming.  A  suggestion  from  President 
Eliot  must  be  considered  by  thoughtful  par- 
ents and  educators. 

Consult  the  Kindergarten  Magazine  of 
February,  1907,  for  an  article  on  "Mothers' 
Reading  Circles."  A  list  of  appropriate 
books  is  there  given.  Books  on  this  list  and 
many  others  can  be  obtained  free  of  cost  at 
the  Traveling  library,  190  Amsterdam  Ave., 
New  York  City,  by  clubs  formed  in  Man- 
hattan, the  Bronx  and  Richmond. 

Thoughts  on  Discipline  from  "Livanor." 

Frugal  speech  cultivates  and  strains  the 
powers  of  the  interpreting  child,  as  riddles 
do. 

The  younger  the  child  the  more  necessary 
is  one-syllableness ;  yes,  even  that  is  not  nec- 
essary; shake  the  head  and  let  that  be 
enough. — ^Jean  Paul  Rechter. 


FIELD  NOTES. 

The  officers  of  the  Ohio  Kindergarten  Association 
extend  a  cordial  invitation  to  every  kindergartner 
in  the  state  to  join  the  organization.  By  so  doing 
a  complete  directory  and  mailing  list  can  be  made 
and  each  kindergartner  kept  in  active  touch  with 
the  state  and  international  work.  In  order  to  make 
this  practicable  the  membership  fee  was  placed  at 
the  sum  of  twenty-five  cents  yearly.  This  amount 
with  name  and  full  address  should  be  sent  at  the 
earliest  date  possible  to  Miss  Grace  Anna  Fry,  treas- 
urer, 451  Ludlow  Avenue,  Sta.  E,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

The  Newark  Kindergarten  Union  begins  its  sev- 
enth year  of  efficient  work  with  the  following  of- 
ficers: President,  Elizabeth  B.  Littell;  vice-presi- 
dent, Elsie  E.  Smith;  recording  secretary,  Mabel  J. 
Hamburg;  corresponding  secretary,  E.  Elizabeth 
Beers;  treasurer,  Mary  L.  Topping.  The  program 
for  the  coming  year  will  include  lectures  and  in- 
formal gatherings  for  mutual  help  and  suggestion; 
the  first  general  meeting  being  the  annual  October 
luncheon  at  Monomonock  Inn,  Caldwell. 


In  June  the  New  York  Kindergarten  Association 
completed  an  interesting  and  profitable  year. 

Two  lectures  in  connection  with  program  and 
sociology  study  were  thoroughly  enjoyed.  T^ro 
speakers  were  Dr.  Hamilton  of  the  University  Set- 
tlement, who  spoke  on  the  Kindergarten  in  the 
Settlement,  and  Miss  Lillian  D.  Wald,  head  worker 
of  the  Henry  Street  Nurse's  Settlement,  who  spoke 
on  Child  Labor,  telling  the  effects  of  overwork  on 
the  growing  child. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  reports  of  the  dele- 
gates to  the  I.  K.  U.  proved  a  suggestive  topic  for 
discussion  at  the  teachers'  meetings  and  will  doubt- 
less feact  with  beneficial  results  during  the  comins 
year. 

This  month  marks  the  completion  of  the  future 
home  of  the  New  York  Kindergarten  Association     j 
built  for  it  by  Mr.  John  D.  Archbold  at  No.  524  W.     J 
42d  street.    The  new  Memorial  building  will  be  the     ^ 
headquarters  for  the  Association  work.    It  will  con- 
tain   offices,    assembly    hall,    model    kindergarten 
rooms,  and  a  roof  garden.    A  memorial  kindsrgar- 
ten  will  be  opened  here  in  September. 

The  year  closes  with  the  addition  of  two  new- 
kindergartens,  the  Riverside  and  the  Memorial, 
making  thirty-five  kindergartens  with  setenty 
teachers. 

A  delightful  closing  of  the  year  was  a  tea  given 
by  the  kindergartners  to  Miss  Waterman,  the  super- 
intendent, June  19th,  in  the  beautiful  room  of  the 
Eipiphany  Kindergarten. 

MARY  E.  PURDUE, 
Chairman  of  Press  Committee. 

The  Baltimore  Training  School  for  Kindergar:- 
ners,  which  opened  October  1st,  1906,  at  1205  N. 
Charles  street,  under  the  direction  of  Miss  £3mma 
Grant  Saulsbury,  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  work  car- 
ried on  in  Baltimore  for  so  many  years  under  the 
directorship  of  Miss  Caroline  M.  C.  Hart,  now  of 
Philadelphia. 

Kindergartners  from  all  parts  of  the  city  were 
present  at  the  opening,  so  great  was  the  enthusi- 
asm over  the  fact  that  Baltimore  was  again  to  have 
a  training  school. 

Miss  Saulsbury  has  been  assisted  this  year  by 
Miss  Bessie  Taylor,  Miss  Clara  Touchstone,  and 
Miss  Miriam  Kennedy.  Another  year,  her  sister. 
Miss  Amanda  Douglas  Saulsbury,  will  be  associated 
with  her  in  the  work.  Forty-four  students  have 
been  enrolled  this  year  in  junior,  senior,  post-grad- 
uate, and  special  classes. 

A  mother's  course  is  to  be  included  in  the  future 
work,  and  other  extensions  are  planned. 

The  outlook  for  1907-1908  is  most  promising.  | 

June  7,  the  following  class  completed  the  two     ^ 
years'  course  at  the  Oakland  Kindergarten  Train- 
ing Class,  Oakland,  Cal.: 

Rose  M.  Sheehan, 
Frances  M.  Arnold, 
Viva  Nicholson, 
Helen  S.  Greensfelder, 
Isabelle  Scupham, 
Anne  Keith, 
Ada  E.  Overtreet, 
Bessie  G.  McFarlann, 
Frances  D.  Tisdale 
Marguerite  Cooley, 
Flora  Miller. 

There  are  special  courses  in  Nature  Study,  by 
Miss  Chapman,  supervisor  of  nature  work  in  the 
public  schools;  drawing,  Prof.  Augsburg,  supervisor 
of  art  in  the  public  schools;  * 'Fundamental  Prob- 
lems in  Philosophy,"  Prof.  H.  M.  Overstreet,  Uni- 
versity of  California.  The  juniors  have  shared 
these  courses,  making  a  group  of  35.  Grace  E. 
Barnard  is  principal. 

The  spring  term  of  the  private  kindergarten, 
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maintained  by  the  Froebel  Association  of  Texar- 
kana»  Ark.-Tex.,  opened  Monday,  March  18,  1907. 
Mis8  Sarah  Sphar  of  Chicago  University,  a  success- 
ful teacher  of  long  experience,  is  director.  The 
kindergarten  work  begun  in  this  twin  city  eight 
years  ago  has  made  remarkable  strides  considering 
the  unfaTorable  conditions  for  education  and  prog- 
ress existing  in  so  large  a  city.  Nothing  but  first- 
class  work  has  ever  been  done  here,  kindergart- 
ners  from  the  best  training  schools  having  always 
been  employed.  Up  to  the  present  time,  teachers 
trained  by  Miss  Patty  Hill  have  had  charge  of  the 
practice  work  and  preparatory  training  class  work 
under  the  association.  Several  young  ladies  who 
began  training  in  Texarkana  and  graduated  under 
Miss  Hill  in  Liouisville,  have  filled  and  are  filling 

.    re^onsible  and  lucrative  positions.     The  associa- 

r  tion  is  in  touch  with  the  educational  and  club  work 
of  the  two  states  and  is  a  member  of  the  I.  K.  U. 
One  member  of  this  organization  will  represent  the 
kindergarten  work  for  the  state  at  the  Arkansas 
State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  at  Helena,  Ark., 
in  1907. 

MRS.  MARY  CROWDER  PATTERSON, 
Corresponding  Secretary  Froebel  Association. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Kindergarten  Club, 
Mr.  EMward  G.  Howe  (who  said  that  he  began  talk- 
ing to  kindergartners  back  in  the  70's),  spoke  on 
Nature  Work  under  City  Conditions.  He  said  na- 
ture work  was  necessary  for  city  children  because 
of  the  artificiality  of  city  life.  The  life  of  the  chil- 
dren is  hedged  about  with  limitations,  not  the 
least  of  which  is  the  multiplicity  of  things  going 
on  all  around  them  so  that  no  one  thing  makes  its 
full  impression.  It  comes,  it  is  gone.  We  need 
something  to  make  them  not  only  keen  but  thought- 
ful observers.  In  nature  work,  more  than  in  any- 
thing else,  we  have  the  material  for  this.  Even  in 
the  slums  it  is  possible  to  do  a  great  deal  with  the 
material  the  children  see  and  use  all  the  time. 
For  instance,  with  fruits,  vegetables,  minerals, 
much  may  be  done.  Why  are  fruits  bright  in  color? 
Different  in  taste?  What  is  the  use  of  the  cover- 
ing? Why  are  fruits  sour  or  ill-tasting  until  ripe? 
etc  An  exercise  which  all  children  delight  in  is 
trying  which  of  a  group  of  metals  can  be  picked  up 
with  magnet,  or  be  attracted  by  it.  Making  blue- 
prints of  leaves  is  another  fascinating  occupation. 
UZZIE  WHITCOMB,  Secretary. 
Miss  Florence  E.  Ward,  in  charge  of  the  Kinder- 
garten Department  of  the  Iowa  State  Normal 
School,  gave  an  address  on  "The  Kindergarten  as 
the  Basis  of  Public  School  Education"  before  the 

I     biennial  of  the  Iowa  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 

f    held  at  Oskaloosa,  May  15th  to  18th. 

Miss  Minnie  Godfrey,  assistant  in  the  Kindergar- 
ten Department  of  the  Iowa  State  Normal  School, 
has  been  elected  to  a  position  as  kindergartner  in 
the  Waterloo,  Iowa,  schools. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Harrison  has  been  secured  for  a 
lecture  at  the  Northeast  Iowa  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, to  be  held  at  Cedar  Rapids  in  October. 

Ikiiss  Katherin  Portman,  now  in  charge  of  the 
kindergarten  work  at  Kirksville,  Missouri,  Normal 
School,  will  conduct  the  observation  kindergarten 
at  the  Iowa  State  Normal  School  next  year.  She  is 
a  graduate  of  Chicago  Kindergarten  College. 

Miss  Mary  Williams,  kindergartner  in  the  public 
schools  of  LeMars,  has  been  conducting  a  series  of 
story  hours  at  the  public  library  in  that  city. 

On  June  4th  the  Philadelphia  Branch,  I.  K.  U., 
held  its  annual  meeting  at  Overbrook.  The  great 
attraction  was  dancing  on  the  green  by  about  a 
score  of  the  members.  Old  folk  dances  were  given, 
the  participants  being  appropriately  gowned  in 
quaint  old-time  gowns.  Several  of  the  dances  were 
accompanied  by  the  old  songs  originally  used,  oth- 
ers were  danced  to  the  music  of  the  old  ballads. 


Several  old  folk  songs  were  sung.  The  whole  af- 
fair was  a  most  quaint  and  well-planned  ending  to 
a  successful  season's  work,  the  May-pole  dance  be- 
ing especially  beautiful.  The  large  audience 
grouped  on  the  lawn  witnessed  the  open-air  per- 
formance with  great  enthusiasm.  Refreshments 
were  served  at  the  close  of  the  dancing. 

The  same  officers  were  re-elected  for  next  year; 
Miss  Anna  W.  Williams  is  president. 

V.  B.  JACOBS, 
Corresponding  Secretary. 

The  Mary  F.  Walton  Free  Kindergarten  for  Col- 
ored Children  is  now  at  204  West  63d  street,  where 
it  awaits  the  completion  of  the  Phipps  Model  Tene- 
ment across  the  street.  Miss  H.  W.  Maesing  is 
principal.  The  kindergarten  was  founded  in  1895. 
Mothers'  meetings  are  held  and  there  are  clubs  for 
the  older  children.    Visitors  are  always  welcome. 

The  American  Ethical  Union  met  at  the  Ethical 
Culture  School,  New  York  City,  May  9-12.  One 
important  session  considered  "Direct  Moral  In- 
struction." It  was  addressed  by  Prof.  Leuba,  of 
Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  Dr.  John  L.  Elliott,  Miss  Alice 
Seligsberg,  Dr.  Walter  L.  Hervey  and  others. 

The  First  National  Arbitration  and  Peace  Con- 
gress met  in  New  York  during  the  week  of  April  14- 
17.  To  minds  of  the  prophet  order  this  great  con- 
gress marks  one  of  the  most  important  occasions  in 
the  history  of  the  city.  It  proved  that  the  peace 
ideal  is  becoming  a  part  of  the  consciousness  of  the 
generality  of  mankind.  Murders  and  thefts  still 
occur,  although  we  have  courts  in  which  to  try  the 
offenders  and  wars  may  still  occur  even  when  a 
universal  tribunal  is  established;  nevertheless  such 
a  tribunal,  the  establishment  of  which  must  surely 
come,  will  mark  one  more  step  forward  in  civiliza- 
tion. 

One  afternoon  the  beautiful  hall,  with  a  capacity 
of  3,000,  was  crowded,  floor  and  platform,  with 
children  of  the  public  schools.  City  Superintendent 
William  H.  Maxwell  presiding.  Among  the  speak- 
ers were  W.  T.  Stead,  editor  of  the  Review  of  Re- 
views, London;  Dr.  Nathan  C.  Schaefer,  state  sup- 
erintendent of  public  instruction,  Penn.;  Dr.  James 
J.  Walsh,  St.  John's  College,  Fordham;  Prof.  H.  T. 
Bailey,  agent  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  for 
promotion  of  Industrial  Drawing,  Mass.,  who  spoke 
on  the  Peace  Movement  and  the  Arts,  and  Rabbi 
Stephen  S.  Wise  of  the  Free  Synagogue,  New  York. 

Two  speakers  from  foreign  lands  won  the  hearts 
of  the  children.  Baron  D'Estournelless  de  Con- 
stant, member  of  the  French  senate,  began  by  ad- 
dressing the  children  in  French.  Seeing  their  per- 
plexity he  asked  if  they  preferred  him  to  speak  in 
English.  "Oui,  oui,  oui,"  came  laughingly  from  all 
parts  of  the  house.  With  this  introduction  as  an 
object  lesson,  he  showed  how  easily  misunderstand- 
ings might  rise  between  countries  speaking  differ- 
ent languages,  especially  when  a  press  was  all  too 
ready  to  foment  difficulties.  At  his  suggestion  a 
telegram  was  sent  from  the  children  of  New  York 
to  the  children  of  President  Roosevelt,  who  has 
done  BO  much  for  peace. 

Senorita  Huidobro,  recently  of  Chili,  told  of  the 
placing  of  the  statue  of  the  Christ  of  the  Andes  on 
the  highest  point  between  Chili  and  Argentina  as 
a  memorial  to  the  eternal  peace  pledged  between 
those  two  countries.  A  picture  of  this  statue  was 
shown  in  the  Kindergarten  Magazine  in  1904.  The 
former  arsenal  of  Valparaiso  has  been  turned  into 
a  trade-school  for  boys. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  all  nations 
that  are  at  peace  are  authorized  to  border  with 
white  their  national  banner.  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones, 
pastor  of  All  Souls  church,  Lincoln  Centre,  Chi- 
cago, has,  with  this  in  mind,  written  some  lines 
additional  to  *'The  Star-Spangled  Banner."  They 
were  sung  at  the  raising  of  the  flag  over  the  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  Centre,  Chicago,  by  the  children  of 
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the  Sunday  school  and  were  published  in  Unity, 
Chicago.  Through  courtesy  of  Mr.  Jones  and  Unity 
we  reprint  them,  believing  that  many  school  prin- 
cipals will  be  glad  to  haye  the  children  learn  them. 

THE  WHITE-BORDERED  BANNER. 

(The  Abraham  Ldncoln  Centre  Peace  Flag.) 

white. 

stant,  member  of  the  French  senate,  began  by  ad- 

Our  stars  and  our  stripes  are  now  bordered  with 
To  justice  and  peace  all  the  nations  inviting. 

'Tis  the  emblem  of  love-giving  might  to  the  right, 
All  the  races  and  creeds  in  truth's  service  unit- 
ing. 

Not  by  powder  and  ball,  but  through  love's  louder 
call 

Will  the  merciful  banner  yet  wave  over  all 

O  the  white-bordered  banner  in  beauty  shall  wave 
O'er  the  lands  and  the  seas,  all  God's  children  to 

save! 
Repeat:     Then  conquer  we  must,  etc. 


During  the  middle  ages  when  European  univer- 
sities took  their  rise,  the  coming  of  a  great  pro- 
fessor to  a  state  was  considered  one  of  the  impor- 
tant events  in  the  life  of  a  community.  When  the 
University  of  Leyden  was  founded  by  the  Dutch 
States  General  as  a  reward  to  the  citizens  of  Ley- 
den for  withstanding  the  long  siege  of  the  Span- 
iards, thus  saving  Holland  from  subjugation,  invita- 
tions were  extended  to  the  most  eminent  professors 
in  the  universities  of  other  countries  to  accept 
chairs  in  the  new  institution.  Delegations  were 
sent  by  the  government  to  persuade  the  men  who 
had  received  these  calls  to  accept.  When  they  re- 
sponded to  the  calls  they  were  received  with  open 
arms  not  merely  by  the  university  circle,  but  by 
the  citizens — men,  women,  children,  old  and  young, 
rich  and  poor,  of  Leyden  and  Holland.  Their  com- 
ing was  greeted  with  bonfires,  illuminations  and 
celebrations  such  as  we  give  to  great  and  important 
events. 

Those  days  have  passed  away  never  to  return, 
but  the  significance  of  the  coming  of  a  great  man 
into  a  community  has  not  become  less  but  much 
greater  as  the  years  have  rolled  on.  The  modern 
university  is  a  much  more  comprehensive  institu- 
tion than  the  medieval.  It  reaches  more  sides  of. 
the  community  life  and  is  more  vital  to  its  welfare, 
and  the  addition  of  each  great  scholar  to  its  force 
is  therefore  more  important.  Prof.  Goss's  coming 
to  the  University  of  Illinois  marks  a  new  epoch  in 
the  development  of  engineering  study  in  every 
branch  of  that  work  at  our  state  university. 

Such  is  the  interesting  manner  in  which  Presi- 
dent James  of  the  University  of  Illinois  leads  up  to 
the  statement  that  Prof.  W.  R  M.  Goss  of  Purdue 
University  has  accepted  the  chair  of  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Engineering  and  director  of  the  School 
of  Railway  Engineering  at  the  University  of 
Illinois. 

Let  the  children  of  the  upper  grades  know  the 
value  set  by  our  knowledge-hungry  ancestors  upon 
the  universities  and  they  will  certainly  better  ap- 
preciate their  own  advantages  today. 

Most  visitors  to  the  recent  I.  K.  U.  convention 
would  agree  that  the  one  session  set  apart  for  a 
discussion  and  explanation  of  the  various  kinder- 
garten exhibits  was  all  too  short.  The  exhibits 
were  many,  involved  much  thought  and  labor,  rep- 
sented  various  schools  of  thought  and  deserve  a 
more  thoughtful  analysis  than  we  can  give  in  the 
present  instance. 

Those  who  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York 
were  fortunate  in  that,  during  the  two  weeks  fol- 
lowing the  convention  they  still  had  opportunity 
to  visit  and  study  what  was  to  be  seen,  and  there- 
fore did  not  miss  the  q;>lendid  exhibits  sent  from 


Germany,  England  and  the  Scandinavian  countries. 
Several  English  Kindergarten  Training  Schools 
sent  exhibits  and  there  was  every  evidence  that 
they  are  keeping  right  to  the  front  of  educational 
progress.  There  were  some  strong,  large  free 
drawings  of  tulips,  hyacinths,  etc.,  upon  lar^e 
sheets  of  brown  paper  that  appealed  to  one's  sense 
of  the  fitness  of  things.  The  children  drawing 
these  did  not  sit  in  cramped,  unhealthy  positions, 
with  heads  close  to  the  paper.  Much  good  work 
by  the  teachers  was  also  shown.  A  great  deal  of 
outside  material  is  being  used,  including  raffia  or 
"bast"  work,  dyed  with  natural  colors  obtained 
from  onion,  madder,  cranberry  and  spinach. 

Large  photographs  showed  children  at  work  and 
we  observed  that  ambidexterity  is  in  use  althougrhi 
in  this  country  many  psychologists  are  beginning    M 
to  think  that  Liberty  Tadd's  views  practice  on  this    m 
subject  will  bear  discussion.  | 

Books  showing  the  work  of  children  in  the  grades 
were  also  shown  and  nature  study  plays  here  an 
important  part  in  some  schools.  We  noted  that  in 
one  book  in  large,  clear  writing,  the  child  r^orted 
in  short  sentences  his  observation  of  different  in- 
sects and  animals.  In  one  case  the  teacher  had 
written  in  red  ink:  **Stick  to  what  you  yourself 
have  seen."  Right  from  the  beginning  that  child 
is  being  trained  in  accuracy  of  observation  and 
statement  of  fact  and  in  integrity  of  character. 

The  German  exhibit,  sent  through  the  courtesy 
of  Fraulein  Heerwart,  was  historical  in  character 
and  was  therefore  placed  with  the  other  historical 
exhibits.  In  this  circular  room  these  were  all  ar- 
ranged with  much  expenditure  of  time  and  thought 
and  strength  by  Mrs.  Langzettel  and  her  assistants 
from  different  local  training  schools.  Here  were 
suspended  large  cardboard  placards  bearing  por- 
traits of  different  early  pioneer  and  contemporary 
workers.  These  were  in  some  cases  only  crude 
newspaper  cuts,  often  secured  after  much  trouble 
and  after  a  good  deal  of  correspondence  from  re- 
mote friends  of  the  movement.  There  were  pictures 
also  of  historical  buildings  and  newspaper  clippings 
and  .pamphlets  giving  historical  data.  These  pla- 
cards were  arranged  in  decades,  beginning  with 
1837,  and  one  could  have  spent  many  fruitful  mo- 
ments here  had  the  time  permitted. 

It  was  after  much  consideration  that  Mme. 
Kraus-Boelte  decided  to  bring  to  light  of  public 
day  the  many  examples  of  early  work,  which  she 
had  preserved  for  these  many  years,  but  all  who 
saw  them  were  grateful  that  she  did  so.  Much  of 
the  same  work  is  still  carried  on  in  many  schools,  ^ 
but  there  were  some  things  that  are  not  now  seen.  ■ 
Among  these  was  the  **moss-like  niching,"  made  of 
a  long  strip  of  one-half  inch  wide  white  paper, 
finely  fringed  from  each  edge — an  exercise  requir- 
ing control  of  the  scissors.  There  were  examples 
of  checked  drawing,  of  fine  cardboard  sewing,  and 
of  sewing  on  "outside  material."  Among  these  was 
a  mat  made  when  six  years  old  by  Blossom  Gilbert, 
daughter  of  the  much  loved  actress,  Mrs.  John  Gil- 
bert. There  were  skeleton  hexagons  and  other 
things  made  with  sticks  and  peas,  so  well  made  that 
they  had  survived  these  many  years. 

The  German  exhibit  sent  by  Fraulein  Heerwart 
was  naturally  of  most  interest  to  the  student  of 
beginnings.  And  of  these  we  were  most  pleased  to 
see  the  dark-blue  cardboard  sheet  which  Froebel 
used  on  his  missionary  pilgrimages  to  demonstrate 
his  educational  system.  Upon  a  cardboard  sheet 
were  glued  tiny  third  gift  cubes,  half  size,  in  a 
series  illustrating  forms  of  knowledge.  Other 
sheets  would  have  shown  other  gifts  with  forms  of 
life  and  forms  of  beauty.  They  required  compara- 
tively little  space  and  seeing  one  enables  us  to  pic- 
ture the  great  lover  of  childhood  standing  before  his 
audiences  and  delivering  his  message. 

There  were  shown  also   large    two-inch   cubes, 
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painted  white  and  bearing  in  black  German  type 
statements  or  questions  like  the  following:  *'Can 
you  see  my  center?"  "Every  corner  ends  in  a 
point,"  etc. 

The  label  of  each  gift-box  bore,  in  addition  to 
tlie  number  of  the  gift,  the  familiar  legend,  "Come, 
let  us  live  with  our  children." 

The  colors  of  the  six  first  gift  balls  were  not  the 
pure,  pleasing  dyes  which  we  now  rejoice  in,  but 
'w^ere  more  crude  and  less  defined,  though  years  may 
have  faded  the  once  bright  hues. 

Some  of  the  weaving  and  sewing  was  of  material 
so  fine  as  to  make  American  eyes  and  nerves  ache 
with  merely  looking  upon  them,  but  the  work  was 
beautifully  done. 

As  we  looked  upon  some  paper-folding  done  with 
f  old,  discarded  copy-work  paper  we  wondered  if  we 
'  of  today  half  appreciate  the  advantages  we  enjoy  in 
the  beautiful  manufactured  goods  now  so  easily  ob- 
tainable. The  great  teacher,  however,  does  not 
need  perfect  materials  in  order  to  truly  help  the 
child  in  his  upward  climb.  Better  the  good  teacher 
and  crude  materials  than  the  best  of  materials  and 
the  poor  teacher. 

What  pleased  us  as  much  as  anything  were  the 
two  tiny  books  of  sewing  and  weaving  made  by  a 
little  girl  and  purporting  to  be  the  work  of  her  doll. 
This  seemed  to  bring  us  into  direct  contact  with  the 
real  child  and  showed  that  the  kindergartner  had 
lived  close  to  the  children.  The  books  were  long 
folders,  like  our  sewing-books  of  today,  only  each, 
when  folded  up,  measured  only  about  two  inches 
square.  When  extended  it  would  measure,  with  its 
ten  leaves,  about  22  inches.  There  were  thus  ten 
wee  forms  of  knowledge  made  by  this  little  girl  in 
1850. 

The  London  (Ontario)  Froebel  Society  devoted  the 
first  two  weeks  of  JUly  to  a  summer  school  for  kin- 
dergartners.  Thirty  of  the  London  kindergartners 
attended  the  classes  and  a  dozen  teachers  from 
other  places  in  Ontario.  The  first  week  was  in 
charge  of  Miss  Mary  Adair,  of  the  Kindergarten 
Training  Department  of  Philadelphia  Normal 
School,  who  devoted  the  morning  session  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  program,  with  games,  and  in  the  af- 
ternoon took  up  the  subject  of  children's  literature, 
with  story  illustrations.  Miss  Adair  is  particularly 
happy  in  her  correlation  of  the  art  work  of  the 
gifts  and  occupations,  and  is  also  strong  in  showing 
the  connection  between  the  child's  earliest  litera- 
ture (Mother  Goose)  and  its  higher  development  in 
song  and  story.  A  busy  but  very  delightful  week 
this  was  voted  by  all  present,  many  of  whom  are 

k    hoping  that  next  summer  will  find  Miss  Adair  again 

^    in  Canada. 

From  July  8-12,  Professor  Earl  Barnes  was  in 
charge  of  the  school.  The  morning  sessions  were 
devoted  to  Child  Study,  and  the  development  of  the 
child  along  physical,  intellectual,  artistic,  moral 
and  religious  lines  was  considered.  In  the  after- 
noons some  sociological  aspects  of  education  were 
dealt  with  in  very  suggestive  ways.  The  effect  of 
these  afternoon  discussions  was  to  make  those  in 
attendance  more  conscious  of  their  responsibilities, 
as  women  and  as  citizens,  and  to  give  a  wider  view 
of  the  relation  of  each  to  all.  Four  evening  ad- 
dresses were  given  to  larger  audiences.  The  topics 
selected  for  these  were:  The  Powers  of  Work — a 
Study  on  Cecil  Rhodes;  The  Power  of  Love,  a  Study 
on  Robert  Owen;  The  Place  of  Woman  and  Her 
Future  in  the  Teaching  Profession.  Those  familiar 
with  the  work  and  personality  of  Mr.  Barnes  know 
that  he  is  never  commonplace;  and  the  week  spent 
under  his  leadership  is  counted  by  all  who  shared 
it  a  most  fortunate  and  inspiring  experience.  The 
members  of  this  summer  school  will  return  to  their 
children  in  September  with  renewed  interest  and 
fresh  inspiration. 


Professor  R.  G.  Moulton  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago will  begin  his  third  course  of  lectures  under 
the  auspices  of  the  London  Froebel  Society  (On- 
tario), during  the  second  week  of  November.  The 
topics  chosen  are:  The  Wandering  Jew;  The  Legend 
of  Temperance  from  Spenser's  Faerie  Queen,  second 
Canto;  The  Cane  of  Mammon,  a  single  picture  from 
the  same  book;  St.  Matthew — The  Literary  Study 
of  the  Bible;  The  Indian  Song  of  Songs,  and  The 
Hebrew  Song  of  Songs. 


FIRST  LESSON. 

REPORT  OF  KINDERGARTEN   SECTION. 

The  Kindergarten  Section  of  the  N.  E.  A.  held 
its  first  meeting  in  Immanuel  Presbyterian  Church, 
Tuesday  afternoon,  July  9th. 

In  the  absence  of  the  president.  Miss  Mary  C. 
May  of  Salt  Lake  City,  the  vice-president.  Dr.  Elmer 
E.  Brown  of  Washington,  D.  C,  presided,  until 
Mrs.  Frances  C.  Holden  of  Redlands  was  appointed. 

The  first  address  was  given  by  Miss  Grace  Everett 
Barnard  of  the  Kindergarten  Training  School  of 
Oakland,  the  subject  being,  "The  American  Ideal 
of  the  Kindergarten."  This  was  followed  by  Dr. 
Margaret  E.  Schallenberger,  whose  topic  was, 
•'Motive  for  Work.**  Dr.  Schallenberger  comes  from 
the  San  Jose  State  Normal.    Discussions  followed. 

A  nominating  committee  was  appointed: 

Miss  Stoval,  San  Francisco;  Miss  Grace  Wood, 
Trenton,  N.  J.;  Rosalie  Pollock,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Also  a  committee  on  resolutions: 

Mrs.  Millspaugh,  Los  Angeles;  Miss  Greenwood, 
Pomona;  Miss  Ellis,  Phoenix,  Arizona;  Miss  Ran- 
dolph, Kansas  City;  Miss  Rowell,  Pasadena. 

Adjournment. 

MINNIE  C.  WOOD, 

Secretary. 

REPORT   OF  KINDERGARTEN   SECTION. 

The  Kindergarten  Section  of  the  N.  E.  A.  held 
its  last  session  in  the  Immanuel  Presbyterian 
Church,  Thursday  morning,  July  11th,  Mrs.  Holden, 
the  president,  presiding. 

"Home  and  School  Life  in  Germany*'  was  the 
subject  of  the  paper  given  by  Miss  Amalie  Nix, 
president  of  the  German  Pedagogical  Society  of 
Minnesota.  After  the  reading  of  the  paper  many 
questions  were  asked,  which  Miss  Nix  answered  in 
a  very  able  and  interesting  manner,  she  having 
lived  in  Germany  several  years. 

Edwin  Ressler,  president  of  the  State  Normal 
School  of  Monmouth,  Ore.,  who  was  to  have  given 
a  paper  on  "The  Kindergarten  Curriculum"  did  not 
appear. 

The  section  proceeded  with  business.  The  com- 
mittee on  nominations  presented  the  following 
names: 

President,  Miss  Bertha  Paine,  Chicago,  111.;  Vice- 
President,  Miss  Barbara  Greenwood,  Pomona,  Cal.; 
Secretary,  Miss  Bertha  Rockwood,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

This  report  was  accepted,  and  the  motion  for  the 
secretary  to  cast  the  ballot  for  the  election  of  said 
officers,  which  was  done. 

The  committee  on  resolutions  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing report: 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  voice  of  the  Kindergarten 
Department  of  the  N.  E.  A.  that  we,  as  kindergart- 
ners deeply  interested  in  child  life,  use  our  influ- 
ence in  such  a  manner  that  mothers  will  demand 
a  higher  standard  of  culture  in  the  nurses  or  maids 
intrusted  with  the  home  care  of  children. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed 
to  confer  with  the  officers  of  the  I.  K.  U.  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  about  a  closer  affiliation  be- 
tween the  two  departments. 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  our  thanks  to  the  of- 
ficers of  the  Ebell  Club  for  the  generous  offer  of 
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their  club  house  for  the  reception  given  to  visiting 
kindergartners  and  educators. 

Resolved,  That  we  thank  the  members  of  the 
From  Line  to  Line  Club  and  all  others  who  have 
made  our  stay  in  Los  Angeles  a  pleasant  one. 

Resolved,  That  we  appreciate  the  careful  way  in 
which  the  press  of  Los  Angeles  have  reported  our 
proceedings. 

Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  placed  upon 
the  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  this  department. 
(Signed)  NORA  H.  MILLSPAUGH, 
BARBARA  GREENWOOD, 
LUCY  ELLIS,  Phoenix, 
ADELAIDE  RANDOLPH, 
GRACE  ROWELL. 
Adjournment. 

MINNIE  C.  WOOD, 

Secretary. 


Dear  Miss  Johnson: 

I  am  going  to  add  a  personal  word  to  you  about 
the  N.  E.  A.,  from  which  I  have  Just  returned.  The 
kindergarten  section  on  the  whole  compared  favor- 
ably with  many  of  the  others,  but  there  was  a 
strong  feeling  that  if  the  kindergarten  is  to  receive 
recognition  in  the  educational  world,  that  the  kin- 
dergarten section  of  the  greatest  educational  meet- 
ing of  the  country  should  receive  the  hearty  sup- 
port of  all  kindergartners.  That  this  support  is 
not  given  because  kindergartners  continue — in  spite 
of  strong  counter-tendencies — to  be  an  "esoteric 
body"  holding  their  great  and  enthusiastic  gather- 
ing at  a  separate  time,  and  in  their  own  place  apart 
from  the  broad  and  deep  educational  currents  which 
center  In  the  meeting  of  the  N.  E.  A.  A  resolution 
was  adopted  providing  for  the  appointment  by  the 
chair  of  a  committee  from  the  kindergarten  section 
of  the  N.  E.  A.  to  confer  with  the  I.  K.  U.  to  see  if 
these  two  gatherings  could  not  be  brought  nearer 
together  in  point  of  time  and  place  at  least,  if  not 
by  merging  the  two.  I  hope  you  will  use  your  influ- 
ence to  this  end.  I  wanted  to  appoint  you  on  this 
committee  (I  was  chairman),  but  could  not  find 
your  name  among  the  N.  E.  A.  active  members. 

You  are  undoubtedly  familiar  with  the  Sixth 
Year-Book  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Scientific 
btudy  of  Education.  I  had  looked  forward  to  their 
meeting  for  the  discussion  of  this  year-book  with 
unbounded  enthusiasm,  as  to  a  feast  prepared  for 
the  very  elect.  The  shock  of  disappointment  was 
so  great  and  so  sudden  that  I  am  still  finding  new 
bruises  received  from  the  fall.  Not  a  speaker  at- 
tempted to  state  the  problem — nor  any  problem — 
much  less  to  grapple  with  it,  or  with  any!  Kirk- 
patrick's  article  was  referred  to  with  horror  by  Dr. 
Long  and  several  others,  but  in  just  what  its  awful- 
ness  consisted  was  not  intimated,  and  the  Philis- 
tines were  not  given  a  chance  to  ask.  After  a  care- 
ful reading,  it  still  appears  good  to  them.  But 
somewhat  too  much  of  this. 

Please  do  all  you  can  to  create  a  sentiment  in 
favor  of  making  the  N.  E.  A.  the  great  kindergarten 
meeting  of  the  year. 

Sincerely  yours, 

FRANCES  C.  HOLDEN. 

The  Outlook  sums  up  the  best  features  of  the 
N.  E.  A.  as  follows: 

AMERICAN  TEACHERS  IN  CONVENTION. 
For  five  days,  in  the  hottest  July  on  record  in 
California,  twelve  thousand  teachers  assembled, 
week  before  last,  in  Los  Angeles,  for  the  fiftieth  an- 
niversary convention  of  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation. Preliminary  to  the  meetings  of  the  As- 
sociation the  workers  among  the  Indians  assembled 
under  the  direction  of  Commissioner  Francis  E. 
Leupp.  The  exhibit  and  the  reports  there  made 
should  convince  the  most  hopeless  pessimist  of  the 
certain  and  steady  march  of  the  Nation's  wards  to 


an  independent  and  self-respecting  citizenship.  To 
a  layman  the  "N.  E.  A."  (as  it  is  familiarly  called) 
presents  a  body  of  serious  and  self-restrained  mell- 
orists.  One  is  struck  with  the  moderation  ajid  quiet 
patience  of  these  middle-aged  men  and  women  who 
have  in  charge  what  seems  at  times  to  be  the  most 
serious  task  confronting  the  American  people.  The 
quiet  approval  of  the  audiences,  which  are  com- 
posed of  women  and  men  in  the  proportion  of  three 
to  one,  is  given  only  to  accepted  doctrines  of  educa- 
tion and  tested  methods  of  teaching.  A  vlBltor 
finds,  after  mingling  with  these  men  and  women 
for  a  week,  that  there  are  not  likely  to  be  any  vio- 
lent experiments  made  in  teaching  the  children  of 
the  Republic.  *  At  the  same  time  he  is  impressed 
with  the  progressive  spirit  everywhere  manifested. 
The  leaders  of  the  Association  have  evidently  ao-  ^ 
cepted  the  new  psychology  without  further  qae»- J 
tion.  Froebel  and  Pestalozzi  are  in  controL  To^ 
learn  by  doing  is  the  current  maxim.  Manual  train- 
ing in  the  grade,  agricultural  training  in  the  rural 
schools,  and  increased  laboratory  methods  in  all 
lines  of  work  are  assumed  to  be  the  true  direction 
of  normal  development,  but  there  is  some  hostility, 
for  instance,  to  spelling  reform.  The  active  mem- 
bership of  the  Association,  which  is  permanent,  and 
votes  and  organizes,  as  distinguished  from  the  as- 
sociate membership,  which  takes  advantage  of  low 
railway  rates  to  attend  the  meetings  perhaps  once 
in  a  lifetime,  is  composed  of  the  administrators  of 
schools — State  and  city  superintendents,  presidents 
of  universities  and  colleges,  and  principals  of  the 
high  schools.  Their  enthusiasms  are  qualified  by 
experience.  One  notes  the  solemnity  of  all  the 
meetings  and  an  absence  of  humor.  At  the  meet- 
ings this  year  the  strong  men  in  the  teaching  fac- 
ulties of  Yale,  Princeton,  Harvard,  Cornell,  and 
Ann  Arbor  were  absent;  the  high  school  and  grade 
teacher  seldom  appeared  upon  the  program;  but 
there  were  strong,  vigorous  personalties  present 

HOW  THE  ASSOCIATION  DOES  ITS  WORK. 
The  Association  does  its  most  important  work  In 
its  committees  of  investigation  appointed  by  the 
eighteen  sections  and  departments.  The  proceeds 
of  an  increasing  endowment  fund  are  used  for  these 
investigations.  Thus,  the  report  on  the  preparation 
of  high  school  teachers,  the  result  of  a  thorough 
investigation  by  seventeen  competent  experts  under 
the  leadership  of  Principal  Halleck  of  Louisville, 
will  be  published  in  permanent  form  and  may  con- 
stitute the  last  word  on  that  subject.  In  the  coming 
year  committees  furnished  with  suitable  appropria- 
tions will  investigate  the  time  allotted  to  the  purely 
cultural  element  in  education,  to  the  teaching  of  J 
morals  in  the  public  schools,  to  the  cause  of  the  f 
shortage  of  teachers,  and  to  the  teaching  of  excep- 
tional children.  A  committee  was  appointed  to 
urge  upon  Congress  the  establishment  of  a  National 
University  in  Washington.  The  Association  ex- 
pressed itself  warmly  in  favor  of  pensions  for  re- 
tiring teachers  and  the  increase  of  their  compensa- 
tion. It  sent  enthusiastic  greetings  to.  the  Hague 
Peace  Conference.  The  new  constitution  and  by- 
laws authorized  by  act  of  Congress  incorporating 
the  Association  under  National  instead  of  state 
laws  was  adopted  without  serious  opposition.  There 
were  many  notable  addresses.  Bishop  Conaty  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  diocese  of  Southern  California 
brought  ''a  kindly  greeting  and  a  message  from  the 
consecrated  men  and  women  in  the  Catholic 
schools."  The  retiring  President  of  the  Associa- 
tion, Nathan  C.  Schaeffer,  for  fourteen  years  State 
Superintendent  of  Pennsylvania,  spoke  for  the  aid 
of  the  school  in  promoting  international  peace.  Su- 
perintendent E.  G.  Cooley  of  Chicago,  fresh  from  a 
successful  fight  to  prevent  the  public  schools  in 
Chicago  from  passing  under  the  control  of  social- 
ists and  the  labor  unions,  was  unanimously  chooen 
President  for  the  coming  year. 
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THE  PROBLEM  OF  CITY  PLAY- 
GROUNDS. 

DR.  HENRY  S.  CURTIS. 

RcMrt  d  the  Sapcrvlior  of  Playgroiadi  to  PhlMclphk,  Chi- 

caf»*  Pittsbirx,  New  Yerkud  Boitoa,  to  tovest- 

Ifate  Playgrowidt  eod  PlAygroiad  Eqalp- 

■eat  ef  these  Respective  Cities 

Chicago. 

There  has  been  so  much  written  and  spok- 
en about  the  new  system  of  parks  and  play- 
grounds in  Chicago  that  scarcely  anything 
that  can  be  said  about  them  will  appear  to 
be  new.  No  one  can  see  this  system  without 
a  feeling  of  admiration  and  wonder  at  this 
magnificent  civic  enterprise.  Takingall  in  all 
and  considering  the  magnificence  with  which 
it  is  planned,  the  great  number  and  variety 
of  new  features  which  have  been  introduced 
and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  has  been  ac- 
complished, this  seems  to  me  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  undertakings  that  has 
been  carried  through  by  any  common- 
wealth. 

The  South  Park  Commissioners,  appoint- 
ed by  the  judges  of  the  circuit  court,  and 
thus  independent  of  politics,  have  always 
been  men  of  the  highest  ability  and  integ- 
rity. The  actual  supervision  of  the  parks 
and  playgrounds  has  been  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  J.  Frank  Foster,  a  man  of  tireless  en- 
ergy and  unusual  ability,  for  the  past 
twenty-seven  years.  He  has  had  the  sarne 
freedom  in  making  appointments  and  dis- 
charges that  a  man  has  in  his  own  private 
business.  South  Parks  is  a  separate  taxing 
body  and  levies  a  tax  of  two  mills  on  South 
Chicago  for  the  support  of  this  park  system, 
so  that  it  is  independent  of  the  city  both  in 
its  officers  and  its  funds.  It  gets  its  appro- 
priations directly  from  the  state.  It  has  a 
separate  police  force,  a  separate  water  sys- 
tem and  is  now  installing  a  separate  elec- 
tric light  plant.  This  form  of  organization 
has  doubtless  added  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
system,  yet,  still  the  new  South  Parks  Sys- 
tem remains  a  work  of  almost  inexplicable 
genius. 

A  little  more  than  two  years  ago,  the 
South  Parks  System  received  $4,000,000  for 
small  parks  and  playgrounds.     Since  that 


time  it  has  received  $2,500,000  additional, 
West  Parks  has  received  $3,000,000,  and 
North  Parks  $500,000,  making  $10,000,000 
in  all.  This  increase  of  $6,000,000  over  the 
original  appropriation  seems  to  show  that 
Chicago  believes  in  her  new  system,  and  is 
ready  to  tax  herself  for  its  support  and  in- 
crease. 

One  of  the  first  features  to  strike  the  eye 
of  the  visitor  is  that  this  park  playground 
has  the  beauty  of  the  park  and  the  utility  of 
the  playground  at  the  same  time.  It  is  in 
fact  a  playground  for  all  ages  and  sexes  and 
yet  so  beautiful  that  it  seems  like  an  oasis 
in  the  coal-grimed  desert  of  South  Chicago. 
Each  of  them  is  surrounded  by  a  high  iron 
fence,  but  even  now  the  fence  is  so  far  con- 
cealed by  trees,  flowers  and  shrubs  that  it 
can  scarcely  be  seen  from  the  inside,  and 
soon  it  will  entirely  disappear.  On  entering 
one  is  first  impressed  by  the  athletic  field, 
where  baseball  and  tennis  are  played  dur- 
ing the  summer,  football  and  tennis  in  the 
fall,  and  skating  and  tobogganing  are  en- 
joyed in  winter.  The  water  is  sprayed  on 
with  a  hose,  so  that  the  ice  is  frozen  as  soon 
as  the  thermometer  drops  one  or  two  de- 
grees below  the  freezing  point.  As  these 
parks  are  in  crowded  sections  the  ice  is  lit- 
erally covered  with  skaters.  A  slide  is 
erected  at  one  edge  for  tobogganing.  The 
shelter  house  on  one  side  is  closed  in  and 
heated  for  the  skaters  and  coasters. 

A  second  notable  feature  is  the  athletic 
field  and  gymnasium  for  men.  This  is  also 
surrounded,  as  are  each  of  the  features  of 
the  playground,  by  a  high  fence  of  sharp 
iron  pickets.  This  field  is  surrounded  by 
what  they  claim  is  the  best  running  track  in 
the  world  and  which  is  certainly  among  the 
best.  The  outdoor  gfymnasium  is  large  and 
complete,  being  furnished  by  the  Narragan- 
sett  Machine  Company  with  every  detail  of 
outdoor  gymnasium  equipment.  There  is  a 
separate  place  for  each  field  event,  such  as 
putting  the  shot,  the  high  and  broad  jump, 
pole  vaulting,  etc. 

Not  far  from  this  is  the  outdoor  gymnas- 
ium for  women  and  girls,  which  is  similarly 
equipped  but  smaller,  and  with  more  fea- 
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KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY  MAGAZINE. 


their  club  house  for  the  reception  given  to  visiting 
kindergartners  and  educators. 

Resolved,  That  we  thank  the  members  of  the 
From  Line  to  Line  Club  and  all  others  who  have 
made  our  stay  in  Los  Angeles  a  pleasant  one. 

Resolved,  That  we  appreciate  the  careful  way  in 
which  the  press  of  Los  Angeles  have  reported  our 
proceedings. 

Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  placed  upon 
the  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  this  department. 
(Signed)  NORA  H.  MILLSPAUGH, 
BARBARA  GREENWOOD, 
LUCY  ELLIS,  Phoenix, 
ADELAIDE  RANDOLPH, 
GRACE  ROWELL. 
Adjournment. 

MINNIE  C.  WOOD, 

Secretary. 


Dear  Miss  Johnson: 

I  am  going  to  add  a  personal  word  to  you  about 
the  N.  E.  A.,  from  which  I  have  Just  returned.  The 
kindergarten  section  on  the  whole  compared  favor- 
ably with  many  of  the  others,  but  there  was  a 
strong  feeling  that  if  the  kindergarten  is  to  receive 
recognition  in  the  educational  world,  that  the  kin- 
dergarten section  of  the  greatest  educational  meet- 
ing of  the  country  should  receive  the  hearty  sup- 
port of  all  kindergartners.  That  this  support  is 
not  given  because  kindergartners  continue — in  spite 
of  strong  counter-tendencies — to  be  an  "esoteric 
body"  holding  their  great  and  enthusiastic  gather- 
ing at  a  separate  time,  and  In  their  own  place  apart 
from  the  broad  and  deep  educational  currents  which 
center  in  the  meeting  of  the  N.  E.  A.  A  resolution 
was  adopted  providing  for  the  appointment  by  the 
chair  of  a  committee  from  the  kindergarten  section 
of  the  N.  E.  A.  to  confer  with  the  L  K.  U.  to  see  if 
these  two  gatherings  could  not  be  brought  nearer 
together  in  point  of  time  and  place  at  least,  if  not 
by  merging  the  two.  I  hope  you  will  use  your  influ- 
ence to  this  end.  I  wanted  to  appoint  you  on  this 
committee  (I  was  chairman),  but  could  not  find 
your  name  among  the  N.  E.  A.  active  members. 

You  are  undoubtedly  familiar  with  the  Sixth 
Year-Book  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Scientific 
btudy  of  Education.  I  had  looked  forward  to  their 
meeting  for  the  discussion  of  this  year-book  with 
unbounded  enthusiasm,  as  to  a  feast  prepared  for 
the  very  elect.  The  shock  of  disappointment  was 
so  great  and  so  sudden  that  I  am  still  finding  new 
bruises  received  from  the  fall.  Not  a  speaker  at- 
tempted to  state  the  problem — nor  any  problem — 
much  less  to  grapple  with  it,  or  with  any!  Kirk- 
patrick's  article  was  referred  to  with  horror  by  Dr. 
Long  and  several  others,  but  in  just  what  its  awful- 
ness  consisted  was  not  intimated,  and  the  Philis- 
tines were  not  given  a  chance  to  ask.  After  a  care- 
ful reading,  it  still  appears  good  to  them.  But 
somewhat  too  much  of  this. 

Please  do  all  you  can  to  create  a  sentiment  in 
favor  of  making  the  N.  E.  A.  the  great  kindergarten 
meeting  of  the  year. 

Sincerely  yours, 

FRANCES  C.  HOLDEN. 

The  Outlook  sums  up  the  best  features  of  the 
N.  E.  A.  as  follows: 

AMERICAN  TEACHERS  IN  CONVENTION. 
For  five  days,  in  the  hottest  July  on  record  in 
California,  twelve  thousand  teachers  assembled, 
week  before  last,  in  Los  Angeles,  for  the  fiftieth  an- 
niversary convention  of  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation. Preliminary  to  the  meetings  of  the  As- 
sociation the  workers  among  the  Indians  assembled 
under  the  direction  of  Commissioner  Francis  E. 
Leupp.  The  exhibit  and  the  reports  there  made 
should  convince  the  most  hopeless  pessimist  of  the 
certain  and  steady  march  of  the  Nation's  wards  to 
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an  independent  and  self-respecting  citizenship.  To 
a  layman  the  "N.  E.  A."  (as  it  is  familiarly  called) 
presents  a  body  of  serious  and  self-restrained  meli- 
orlsts.  One  is  struck  with  the  moderation  and  quiet 
patience  of  these  middle-aged  men  and  women  who 
have  in  charge  what  seems  at  times  to  be  the  most 
serious  task  confronting  the  American  people.  The 
quiet  approval  of  the  audiences,  which  are  com- 
posed of  women  and  men  in  the  proportion  of  three 
to  one,  is  given  only  to  accepted  doctrines  of  educa- 
tion and  tested  methods  of  teaching.  A  visitor 
finds,  after  mingling  with  these  men  and  women 
for  a  week,  that  there  are  not  likely  to  be  any  vio- 
lent experiments  made  in  teaching  the  children  of 
the  Republic.  *  At  the  same  time  he  is  impressed 
with  the  progressive  spirit  everywhere  manifested. 
The  leaders  of  the  Association  have  evidently  ac- 
cepted the  new  psychology  without  further  ques- 
tion. Froebel  and  Pestalozzi  are  in  control.  To 
learn  by  doing  is  the  current  maxim.  Manual  train- 
ing in  the  grade,  agricultural  training  in  the  rural 
schools,  and  increased  laboratory  methods  in  all 
lines  of  work  are  assumed  to  be  the  true  direction 
of  normal  development,  but  there  is  some  hostility, 
for  instance,  to  spelling  reform.  The  active  mem- 
bership of  the  Association,  which  is  permanent,  and 
votes  and  organizes,  as  distinguished  from  the  as- 
sociate membership,  which  takes  advantage  of  low 
railway  rates  to  attend  the  meetings  perhaps  once 
in  a  lifetime,  is  composed  of  the  administrators  of 
schools — State  and  city  superintendents,  presidents 
of  universities  and  colleges,  and  principals  of  the 
high  schools.  Their  enthusiasms  are  qualified  by 
experience.  One  notes  the  solemnity  of  all  the 
meetings  and  an  absence  of  humor.  At  the  meet- 
ings this  year  the  strong  men  in  the  teaching  fac- 
ulties of  Yale,  Princeton,  Harvard,  Cornell,  and 
Ann  Arbor  were  absent;  the  high  school  and  grade 
teacher  seldom  appeared  upon  the  program;  but 
there  were  strong,  vigorous  personalties  present 

HOW  THE  ASSOCIATION  DOES  ITS  WORK. 
The  Association  does  its  most  important  work  In 
its  committees  of  investigation  appointed  by  the 
eighteen  sections  and  departments.  The  proceeds 
of  an  Increasing  endowment  fund  are  used  for  these 
Investigations.  Thus,  the  report  on  the  preparation 
of  high  school  teachers,  the  result  of  a  thorough 
investigation  by  seventeen  competent  experts  under 
the  leadership  of  Principal  Halleck  of  Louisville, 
will  be  published  In  permanent  form  and  may  con- 
stitute the  last  word  on  that  subject.  In  the  coming 
year  committees  furnished  with  suitable  appropria- 
tions will  investigate  the  time  allotted  to  the  purely 
cultural  element  in  education,  to  the  teaching  of  J 
morals  In  the  public  schools,  to  the  cause  of  the  1 
shortage  of  teachers,  and  to  the  teaching  of  excep- 
tional children.  A  committee  was  appointed  to 
urge  upon  Congress  the  establishment  of  a  National 
University  in  Washington.  The  Association  ex- 
pressed itself  warmly  in  favor  of  pensions  for  re- 
tiring teachers  and  the  increase  of  their  compensa- 
tion. It  sent  enthusiastic  greetings  to.  the  Hague 
Peace  Conference.  The  new  constitution  and  by- 
laws authorized  by  act  of  Congress  incorporating 
the  Association  under  National  instead  of  state 
laws  was  adopted  without  serious  opposition.  There 
were  many  notable  addresses.  Bishop  Conaty  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  diocese  of  Southern  California 
brought  "a  kindly  greeting  and  a  message  from  the 
consecrated  men  and  women  in  the  Catholic 
schools."  The  retiring  President  of  the  Associa- 
tion, Nathan  C.  Schaeffer,  for  fourteen  years  State 
Superintendent  of  Pennsylvania,  spoke  for  the  aid 
of  the  school  in  promoting  international  peace.  Su- 
perintendent E.  G.  Cooley  of  Chicago,  fresh  from  a 
successful  fight  to  prevent  the  public  schools  in 
Chicago  from  passing  under  the  control  of  social- 
ists and  the  labor  unions,  was  unanimously  chosen 
President  for  the  coming  year. 
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THE  PROBLEM  OF  CITY  PLAY- 
GROUNDS. 

DR.  HENRY  S.  CURTIS. 

\    Rtfft  of  the  Sapenriior  off  Playfrouds  to  PUIadelphia,  Chi- 
cafOf  Plttsb«rg,New  Yorkaad  Boston,  to  te?ett- 
iffite  PUyfrouds  tad  PUyfroud  Bqnip- 
■cit  of  these  Respectire  Cities 

Chicago. 
There  has  been  so  much  written  and  spok- 
en about  the  new  system  of  parks  and  play- 
grounds in  Chicago  that  scarcely  anything 
that  can  be  said  about  them  will  appear  to 
be  new.  No  one  can  see  this  system  without 
a  feehng  of  admiration  and  wonder  at  this 
magnificent  civic  enterprise.  Takingall  in  all 
and  considering  the  magnificence  with  which 
it  is  planned,  the  great  number  and  variety 
of  new  features  which  have  been  introduced 
and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  has  been  ac- 
complished, this  seems  to  me  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  undertakings  that  has 
been  carried  through  by  any  common- 
wealth. 

The  South  Park  Commissioners,  appoint- 
ed by  the  judges  of  the  circuit  court,  and 
thus  independent  of  politics,  have  always 
been  men  of  the  highest  ability  and  integ- 
rity. The  actual  supervision  of  the  parks 
and  playgrounds  has  been  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  J.  Frank  Foster,  a  man  of  tireless  en- 
>  erg^  and  unusual  ability,  for  the  past 
f  twenty-seven  years.  He  has  had  the  same 
freedom  in  making  appointments  and  dis- 
charges that  a  man  has  in  his  own  private 
business.  South  Parks  is  a  separate  taxing 
body  and  levies  a  tax  of  two  mills  on  South 
Chicago  for  the  support  of  this  park  system, 
so  that  it  is  independent  of  the  city  both  in 
its  officers  and  its  funds.  It  gets  its  appro- 
priations directly  from  the  state.  It  has  a 
separate  police  force,  a  separate  water  sys- 
tem and  is  now  installing  a  separate  elec- 
tric light  plant.  This  form  of  organization 
has  doubtless  added  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
system,  yet,  still  the  new  South  Parks  Sys- 
tem remains  a  work  of  almost  inexplicable 
genius. 

A  little  more  than  two  years  ago,  the 
South  Parks  System  received  $4,000,000  for 
small  parks  and  playgrounds.     Since  that 


time  it  has  received  $2,500,000  additional, 
West  Parks  has  received  $3,000,000,  and 
North  Parks  $500,000,  making  $10,000,000 
in  all.  This  increase  of  $6,000,000  over  the 
original  appropriation  seems  to  show  that 
Chicago  believes  in  her  new  system,  and  is 
ready  to  tax  herself  for  its  support  and  in- 
crease. 

One  of  the  first  features  to  strike  the  eye 
of  the  visitor  is  that  this  park  playground 
has  the  beauty  of  the  park  and  the  utility  of 
the  playground  at  the  same  time.  It  is  in 
fact  a  playground  for  all  ages  and  sexes  and 
yet  so  beautiful  that  it  seems  like  an  oasis 
in  the  coal-grimed  desert  of  South  Chicago. 
Each  of  them  is  surrounded  by  a  high  iron 
fence,  but  even  now  the  fence  is  so  far  con- 
cealed by  trees,  flowers  and  shrubs  that  it 
can  scarcely  be  seen  from  the  inside,  and 
soon  it  will  entirely  disappear.  On  entering 
one  is  first  impressed  by  the  athletic  field, 
where  baseball  and  tennis  are  played  dur- 
ing the  summer,  football  and  tennis  in  the 
fall,  and  skating  and  tobogganing  are  en- 
joyed in  winter.  The  water  is  sprayed  on 
with  a  hose,  so  that  the  ice  is  frozen  as  soon 
as  the  thermometer  drops  one  or  two  de- 
grees below  the  freezing  point.  As  these 
parks  are  in  crowded  sections  the  ice  is  lit- 
erally covered  with  skaters.  A  slide  is 
erected  at  one  edge  for  tobogganing.  The 
shelter  house  on  one  side  is  closed  in  and 
heated  for  the  skaters  and  coasters. 

A  second  notable  feature  is  the  athletic 
field  and  gymnasium  for  men.  This  is  also 
surrounded,  as  are  each  of  the  features  of 
the  playground,  by  a  high  fence  of  sharp 
iron  pickets.  This  field  is  surrounded  by 
what  they  claim  is  the  best  running  track  in 
the  world  and  which  is  certainly  among  the 
best.  The  outdoor  gymnasium  is  large  and 
complete,  being  furnished  by  the  Narragan- 
sett  Machine  Company  with  every  detail  of 
outdoor  gymnasium  equipment.  There  is  a 
separate  place  for  each  field  event,  such  as 
putting  the  shot,  the  high  and  broad  jump, 
pole  vaulting,  etc. 

Not  far  from  this  is  the  outdoor  gymnas- 
ium for  women  and  girls,  which  is  similarly 
equipped  but  smaller,  and  with  more  fea- 
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tures  intended  for  play  rather  than  syste- 
matic exercise. 

A  fourth  feature  is  the  playground  for 
small  children,  also  surrounded  with  a  high 
iron  fence,  and  equipped  with  all  the  most 
improved  forms  of  playground  apparatus. 
In  the  center  is  a  good  sized  wading-pool. 
Running  nearly  around  this  is  a  concrete 
sand  bin  often  as  much  as  150  feet  in  length 
and  15  feet  in  width.  It  is  covered  with  an 
awning.  Around  this  on  a  concrete  plat- 
form runs  a  concrete  seat  for  the  mothers. 
This  is  also  about  150  feet  in  length.  I  was 
told  that  it  was  nearly  filled  during  the  sum- 
mer months  with  mothers  who  come  to  put 
their  little  children  in  the  sand  while  they 
sit  on  the  bench  and  sew  or  read  or  watch 
the  children. 

A  fifth  feature  is  the  outdoor  swimming- 
pool.  This  is  the  most  popular  feature  of 
the  whole  playground  during  the  summer 
months.  It  is  a  concrete  pool  a  little  less 
than  half  an  acre  in  size  and  ranging  from 
three  to  eight  feet  in  depth.  It  is  surround- 
ed by  a  beach  of  white  sand  in  which  the 
bathers  burrow  and  bask  as  they  do  on  the 
seashore.  Around  this  are  some  two  or 
three  hundred  bathing  booths.  The  gate- 
way into  the  pool  is  through  a  shower  house 
containing  some  ten  or  fifteen  showers, 
through  which  everyone  is  required  to  pass 
in  going  into  the  pool.  Just  outside  are  the 
waiting  benches  where  about  two  hundred 
people  are  usually  collected  during  the  mid- 
dle of  the  day  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to 
go  into  the  pool.  Each  group  of  bathers  is 
given  one  hour,  and  then  at  the  sound  of 
the  gong,  they  leave  the  pool  and  another 
set  of  bathers  take  possession  of  it.  The 
park  furnishes  bathing  suits,  towels  and 
soap.  It  is  open  four  days  a  week  for  men 
and  two  days  for  women.  The  pool  is 
lighted  by  electric  lights  and  is  open  until 
9 130  every  evening.  The  attendance  ranges 
between  500  and  1,500  daily. 

The  most  notable  and  distinctive  feature 
of  these  new  parks  however,  is  the  field 
house.  These  field  h.  uses  were  built  on  the 
plans  of  Mr.  Burnham  of  Chicago,  at  the 
cost  of  about  $90,000  apiece.  The  material 
used  in  nine  out  of  ten  buildings  is  concrete 
and  the  roofs  are  green  mottled  tiles.  The 
approach  is  by  a  broad  flight  of  steps  ex- 
tending almost  the  whole  length  of  the 
building.  On  entering  one  is  struck  by  the 
magnificent  color  scheme  and  the  wonderful 
harmonies  of  the  reds,  browns,  greens  and 
blues  and  other  colors  which  have  been  used 
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in  the  decoration.  The  broad  entrance  hall 
contains  a  circular  rack  of  potted  plants 
which  enlivens  the  interior  and  reminds  one 
that  he  is  in  a  park.  At  one  side  of  the  en- 
trance is  a  restaurant  or  lunchroom  at 
which  such  small  refreshments  as  soups, 
sandwiches,  coffee,  ice  cream  and  pie,  are 
served.  All  of  these  viands  are  sold  at  cost. 
The  five-cent  dish  of  ice  cream,  which  is 
made  by  the  park  department,  is  said  to  be 
the  best  ice  cream  in  Chicago  and  is  certain- 
ly delicious.  So  excellent  is  this  simple 
lunchroom  that  many  working  people  in  th< 
vicinity  are  now  going  there  for  thei 
lunches  in  place  of  going  to  other  restaur- 
ants. The  settlement  workers  say  that  they 
are  having  a  strong  influence  against  the 
saloons;  that  the  people  find  it  a  pleasant 
place  to  come  and  sit  down  and  have  a  cup 
of  coffee  or  a  dish  of  ice  cream,  and  that  the 
attractive  surroundings  give  it  advantages 
over  saloons. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  entrance,  in  a 
number  of  buildings,  is  a  branch  of  the  Chi- 
cago Public  Library.  All  of  these  libraries 
are  used  to  the  fullest  extent,  and  the  Chi- 
cago librarian,  Mr.  Hurt,  says  that  the  one 
criticism  that  he  has  is  that  the  rooms  are 
not  large  enough  to  hold  the  people  who 
wish  to  make  use  of  them.  I  can  testify  for 
my  own  part  that  in  the  libraries  which  I 
visited  there  was  scarcely  a  vacant  seat. 

At  one  end  of  the  building  is  a  gymnas- 
ium for  men.  This  is  completely  equipped 
with  the  best  modern  apparatus,  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  apparatus  goes  up  on  pul- 
leys to  the  ceiling,  thus  leaving  a  clear  floor 
for  games  of  basket-ball,  indoor  baseball, 
etc.  Just  off  from  this  are  the  best  steel  i 
lockers  which  can  be  had,  five  or  six  shower  ^ 
baths,  and  a  plunging  pool  usually  about  15 
or  20  feet  in  length. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  building  there  is 
exactly  the  same  equipment  for  women. 

Sometimes  on  the  ground,  but  more  often 
on  the  second  floor,  is  a  large  auditorium 
with  movable  chairs  which  is  used  for  public 
lectures  or  public  meetings  of  any  kind,  or 
for  dances  or  social  gatherings.  One  of  the 
greatest  perils  of  South  Chicago,  as  of  most 
cities,  are  its  dance  halls.  These  halls  are 
generally  connected  with  saloons  and  often 
with  Turkish  or  Russian  baths  as  well.  The 
South  Parks  system  is  offering  to  the  peo- 
ple a  clean,  attractive,  well-lighted  hall  j 
which  may  be  used  for  any  neighborhood 
purpose  where  the  best  influences  prevail. 
They  have  already  done  much  to  lessen  the 
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use  of  the  surrounding  dance  halls,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  they  will  soon  be  able  to  close 
many  of  them. 

Off  from  the  auditorium  are  four  or  five 
club  rooms. 

A  notable  feature  about  the  use  of  the 
new  parks,  and  especially  the  field  houses, 
is  that  the  ones  in  the  better  sections  of  the 
city  are  most  used.  In  Hamilton  Park, 
which  is  surrounded  by  a  professional  and 
business  population  of  men  who  are  sup- 
posed to  earn  from  two  to  five  thousand 
'  dollars  a  year,  all  of  the  features  of  the  field 
house  are  used  almost  to  their  full  capacity. 

The  keeping  of  this  system  is  fully  up  to 
the  level  of  the  plan  itself.  Every  part  of  it 
is  faultlessly  clean.  Every  piece  of  appara- 
tus is  tested  every  morning  before  the  chil- 
dren are  allowed  in.  During  the  summer 
time  there  are  from  fourteen  to  twenty  at- 
tendants in  every  one  of  these  playground 
parks.  There  are  three  life-savers  at  the 
swimming  pool.  There  is  one  who  has 
charge  of  the  shower-bath  house  and  sev- 
eral attendants  at  the  bathing-booths  them- 
selves. There  are  three  janitors,  and  a 
force  of  three  or  four  men  to  mark  out  the 
running  tracks,  tennis  courts,  care  for  the 
apparatus,  etc  There  is  a  manager  in 
charge  of  the  building.  Gymnasium  in- 
structors from  May  to  November  have 
charge  of  the  outdoor  gymnasium  and  fields 
and  from  November  until  May  they  have 
charge  of  the  indoor  gymnasiums.  The 
hours  are  from  2  to  9:30  in  summer  and 
from  3 130  to  9 130  in  winter.  All  of  these  in- 
structors are  high  type  men  and  women, 
most  of  them  being  college  graduates.  They 
f  are  receiving,  at  present,  $1,100  a  year.  Ev- 
f  ery  part  of  the  playground  is  open  until 
9:30  at  night.  On  Sundays  there  is  a  special 
director,  who  is  an  assistant  to  the  regular 
athletic  director,  and  who  takes  charge  of 
the  work  on  that  day. 

If  one  may  venture  a  criticism  on  this 
truly  magnificent  system,  it  is  that  the  chil- 
dren's playground  is  much  in  need  of  a  kin- 
dergartner,  and  that  the  manager  of  the 
building  should  be  a  rather  higher  type  man 
and  more  of  a  social  organizer  than  the  one 
who  at  present  has  charge. 

On  the  whole  the  impression  which  is  left 
from  the  visit  is  one  of  wonder  that  any 
system  with  so  many  new  and  progressive 
features  could  have  sprung  into  existence  in 
such  a  brief  time.  It  is  along  the  line  of 
progress  in  other  cities,  hut  it   seems  to 


have  skipped  ten  or  fifteen  years  of  growth 
and  given  us  at  once  a  finished  product. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  Chicago 
appreciates  its  new  system  of  playgrounds. 
The  attendance  for  the  last  nine  months  of 
this  year  was  4,442,768,  which  is  consider- 
ably more  than  twice  the  attendance  for  last 
year.  These  figures  are  re-emphasized  by 
the  fact  that  $6,000,000  have  been  voted  to 
this  purpose  by  Chicago  since  the  first  parks 
were  completed,  and  the  two  new  parks, 
contracts  for  which  have  been  let  within  the 
month,  are  to  be  finer  than  any  of  those  now 
finished. 

A  remarkable  state  of  affairs  exists  at 
present  in  the  Chicago  schools  with  refer- 
ence to  their  use  for  social  and  educational 
purposes  by  the  people.  There  is  a  law 
which  states  that  the  school  building  may 
be  used  twice  a  year  for  public  lectures  or 
meetings,  provided  that  all  expenses  of  jani- 
tor, heat,  lighting,  etc.,  are  paid  for,  but  as 
an  actual  fact  it  is  very  difficult  to  secure 
the  use  of  a  school  building  even  twice  a 
year  for  the  benefit  of  the  community.  The 
new  charter  of  Chicago,  however,  reads: 
"We  recommend  the  widest  possible  use  of 
the  school  buildings  for  public  lectures, 
clubs,  parents'  meetings,  or  any  other  unde- 
nominational or  non-political  purpose." 

Before  leaving  Chicago  I  was  asked  to  go 
to  Milwaukee  to  speak  on  playgrounds  in 
order  to  help  the  council  to  decide  whether 
the  $250,000  which  the  city  has  set  aside  for 
parks  shall  be  spent  on  small  parks  and 
playgrounds,  such  as  those  of  Chicago,  or 
on  the  purchase  of  a  large  park  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  city. 

PITTSBURG 

Pittsburg  has  had  a  system  of  public  play- 
grounds for  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years. 
The  initiative  in  the  movement  was  taken 
by  the  women's  clubs  of  Pittsburg,  which 
have  been  raising  some  $10,000  annually  for 
this  purpose.  Three  or  four  years  ago  the 
city  took  up  the  work,  and  they  now  own 
three  playgrounds,  most  of  which  contain 
field  houses,  though  much  simpler  than  the 
ones  in  Chicago.  These  houses  contain  a 
small  gymnasium,  a  few  shower  baths,  toil- 
ets, and  a  storeroom  for  the  playground 
equipment.  They  have  received  this  year 
$80,000  for  the  finishing  of  a  new  play- 
ground. The  contract  is  about  to  be  let  for 
the  field  house.  It  will  be  on  a  much  more 
ambitious  scale  than  any  of  the  others. 
PHILADELPHIA 

Philadelphia  was  really  the  first  city  visit- 
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ed.  The  supervisor  was  asked  to  go  there 
in  order  to  consult  with  the  superintendent 
of  the  Star  Center  with  reference  to  the 
equipment  of  their  playground  for  which 
the  city  has  just  given  them  $5,000.  The 
school  playgrounds  of  Philadelphia  are  in  a 
unique  position,  in  that  they  are  under  the 
control  of  the  supervisor  of  children's  gar- 
dens.   They  are  some  thirty  in  number. 

There  was  strenuous  endeavor  made  in 
the  council  this  year  to  secure  $100,000  to 
equip  a  recreation  center  like  those  of  Chi- 
cago, but  the  battle  has  gone  over  until  next 
year. 

NEW  YORK 

New  York  has  undoubtedly  the  costliest 
playground  system  in  the  world.  The  two 
and  one-half  acres  of  Seward  Park  cost  the 
city,  equipped,  $2,500,000,  or  $1,000,000  an 
acre.  About  one-half  of  the  new  municipal 
playgrounds  had  to  be  made  by  demolishing 
five  and  six-story  tenements.  The  other 
half  was  made  by  giving  the  children  one- 
half  or  one-third  of  some  existing  small 
'park,  which  seems  like  only  the  merest  jus- 
^tice  to  them.  The  latest  playground  fin- 
ished, the  Thomas  Jeflferson,  cost  the  city 
$3,500,000,  and  the  eleven  now  finished  have 
probably  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $15,- 
000,000..  One  cannot  help  being  impressed, 
in  looking  oyer  this  system,  by  the  foolish- 
ness of  its  management.  The  interest  on 
$15,000,000,  at  4  per  cent.,  would  be  $600,- 
000  a  year.  It  is  obvious  that  a  city  cannot 
afford  to  run  so  expensive  a  plant  much  be- 
low its  maximum  efficiency,  yet  the  city  is 
certainly  not  getting  more  than  one-half  or 
one-third  of  the  possible  use  of  these  play- 
grounds for  the  lack  of  $30,000  or  $40,000 
spent  in  further  equipment  and  competent 
supervision. 

The  sites  for  eleven  new  municipal  play- 
grounds have  been  selected  during  the  past 
year. 

The  school  playgrounds  in  New  York  are 
much  better  managed.  The  recreation  cen- 
ters, which  have  grown  to  some  thirty  in 
number,  are  maintained  throughout  the  year 
and  are  constantly  increasing  in  popularity, 
so  that  now  they  have  very  nearly  reached 
their  full  capacity.  The  recreation  centers 
for  boys  consist  of  a  small  reading  room,  a 
large  room  for  games,  such  as  checkers, 
dominoes,  lotto,  authors,  etc.,  a  study  room, 
with  a  teacher  in  charge,  four  or  five  club- 
rooms  and  a  good  sized  gymnasium.  The 
boys'  clubs  are  largely  debating,  social  or 
gymnastic.    The  girls'  clubs  are  largely  lit- 


erary.   In  all  the  girls'  centers  the  last  half 
hour  of  the  evening  is  given  to  dancing. 
BOSTON 

There  are  twenty-one  playgrounds  now 
belonging  to  the  city  of  Boston.  A  notable 
thing  about  them  is  the  cheapness  with 
which  they  have  been  secured  by  the  city. 
A  very  large  part  of  them  have  been  made 
by  filling  in  ponds  or  marshes,  or  on  land 
which  was  secured  at  an  early  date  by  the 
city  at  a  small  cost.  They  are  under  the 
park  department,  and  there  is  no  separate  j 
supervisor  of  playgrounds.  This  seems  to  ^ 
be  rather  a  weakness  in  the  system,  as  the 
park  superintendent  has  more  than  enough 
to  look  after  the  park  system  of  Boston. 
The  park  ideal  has  pervaded  the  playground 
development,  so  that  they  are  rather  places 
to  play  than  playgrounds  in  the  modern 
sense.  They  are  mostly  baseball  and  foot- 
ball fields,  which  are  flooded  for  skating  in 
the  winter,  and  which  in  general  have  their 
largest  attendance  in  the  winter  time.  They 
also  have  courses  with  board  boundaries  for 
hockey.  There  are  many  acres  devoted  to 
tennis  in  Franklin  Park,  and  there  are 
twenty-one  baseball  diamonds  in  Franklin 
Field  alone. 

In  the  smaller  playgrounds  there  are 
swings,  sea-saws  and  teeter  ladders  for  the 
small  children,  and  a  kindergartner  is  in 
charge  during  the  summer  time  and  an  at- 
tendant after  four  during  the  rest  of  the 
year,  but  on  the  whole  the  system  seemed 
to  be  insufficiently  supervised,  and  very  few 
children  were  making  use  of  its  advantages. 
The  supervisor  has  no  doubt  in  his  own 
mind  that  a  competent  director  put  into 
each  of  the  playgrounds  would  more  than  ^ 
double  their  attendance.  The  park  superin-  f 
tendent  would  be  very  glad  to  give  more  di- 
rection to  these  grounds,  but  the  appropria- 
tion is  cut  down  to  such  a  small  figure  each 
year  that  they  have  to  be  run  on  the  most 
meager  basis,  but  it  is  certainly  a  question- 
able piece  of  economy  to  cut  down  expendi- 
tures until  a  system  which  cost  the  city  $3,- 
000,000  can  only  be  run  at  half  its  efficiency. 
Then,  too,  the  benefit  which  the  children 
get  from  an  undirected  field  are  not  at  all  in 
proportion  to  what  they  would  get  under  a 
skillful  athletic  director.  There  is  a  gym- 
nastic instructor,  of  course,  at  Charlesband 
and  Wood  Island  Park,  and  there  will  be  an 
athletic  director  in  the  two  new  outdoor 
gymnasiums  which  are  now  being  equipped. 

The  park  superintendent  assured  me  that 
the  playgrounds  were  very  popular  in  Bos- 
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ton,  and  that  one  of  the  most  popular  things 
that  an  alderman  could  do  was  to  try  to  se- 
cure a  playground  for  his  ward.  The  play- 
grounds of  Boston  are,  some  of  them,  now 
nearly  twenty  years  old. 

There  is  a  public  bath  and  gymnasium 
commission,  who  have  charge  of  a  series  of 
ten  public  gymnasiums,  and  there  is  a  cer- 
tain feeling  that  the  playgrounds  ought  to 
be  put  in  their  charge.  Some  of  these  are 
adjoining  the  playgrounds  of  the  park  de- 
partment, and  it  certainly  is  a  pity  that  the 
two  should  not  be  under  one  management, 
but  the  writer  is  not  in  a  position  to  state 
which  would  be  the  better  board  of  control. 

The  new  municipal  building  on  Columbia 
Road  seemed  to  me  one  of  the  most  admir- 
able civic  centers  that  I  have  ever  seen.  It 
resembles  the  field  houses  of  Chicago,  ex- 
cept that  it  is  not  connected  with  the  park 
system.  The  basement  has  a  fair-sized 
swimming-pool.  On  the  first  floor  are  a 
large  auditorium  and  a  good-sized  public  li- 
brary. The  second  floor  was  devoted  to  two 
large,  splendid  equipped  gymnasiums.  The 
building  is  not  large  enough  to  accommo- 
date the  people  who  wish  to  use  it. 


NEIGHBORHOOD  HOUSE  PLAY- 
GROUND,  LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Since  the  experiences,  failures,  successes, 
of  one  part  of  play-ground  workers  must 
necessarily  throw  some  light  upon  the  prob- 
lem of  others,  especially  those  who  are  new 
to  the  field,  we  are  pleased  to  give  some 
illuminating  extracts  from  the  1906  report 
of  the  Neighborhood  House  Play-ground  in 
Louisville,  Ky.    We  read  that : 

The  crowd  was  always  composed  mainly 
of  boys;  the  girls  making  from  one-quarter 
to  one-third  of  the  total  number. 
The  smaller  number  of  girls  was  accounted 
for  by  several  facts.  First,  the  chief  amuse- 
ments possible  were  the  rough  sports  that 
boys  engage  in.  Again,  by  carrying  on  such 
activities  the  boys  absorbed  most  of  the 
available  space.  The  girls  of  the  neighbor- 
hood have  very  little  time  to  spend  on  the 
play-ground,  as  they  have  to  help  in  the 
homes.  The  presence  of  a  number  of  rough 
boys  in  the  yard,  discourages  the  girls  from 
appearing. 

Playground  Groups. 
The  general  play-ground  population  was 
made  up  of  loosely  defined  groups  each  of 


which  showed  special  characteristics.  The 
boys,  eleven  to  fourteen  years  old,  usually 
monopolized  the  baseball  privileges  in  the 
daytime  and  shared  in  the  basket-ball,  rac- 
ing and  other  pursuits  of  the  evening.  This 
group  of  about  20  boys  benefitted  more  by 
the  play-ground  than  did  any  other  group. 

A  group  of  smaller  boys,  some  of  them  as 
young  as  six  years,  led  a  precarious  sort  of 
life  in  the  play-ground.  They  used  the  sand 
pile,  the  swings,  attempted  to  play  ball  in 
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Hancock  Street  Play  Ground  of  the  Louisville  Colored 
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Courtesy  of  the  Presbytery  of  Louisville. 

many  confined  spaces,  took  part  in  the  races, 
and  invented  makeshift  amusements  from 
time  to  time.  They  crowded  each  other 
out  of  these  various  employments  and  were 
crowded  out  by  other  groups.  Their  amuse- 
ments on  the  whole  were  cramped  and  car- 
ried on  under  difficulties.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances each  individual  grasped  all  he 
could  get,  with  small  regard  to  his  neigh- 
bor's rights;  and  considerable  friction  re- 
sulted. 

The  girls  were  subjected  to  much  the 
same  difficulties  as  the  small  boys,  but  their 
situation   was   somewhat  better  from   the 
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fact  that  they  made  more  use  of  the  swings, 
and  were  able  to  invent  games  such  that 
most  of  the  setting  was  imaginary.  In  the 
evening  they  engaged  in  ring-games,  and  in 
basket-ball  and  racing,  on  equal  terms  with 
the  boys. 

The  groups  of  large  boys  might  be  de- 
fined roughly.  One,  of  boys,  mostly  of 
whom  worked  during  the  day  and  came  to 
the  yard  only  in  the  evening.  They  spent 
the  time  in  basket-ball  and  track  athletic 
events,  were  easily  controlled,  and  seemed 
to  enjoy  the  play-ground. 

The  others  were  a  group  of  about  a  dozen 
boys,  from  16  to  19  years  old,  who  either 
loafed  through  the  entire  summer,  worked 
spasmodically,  or  worked  only  a  part  of 
each  day.  Most  of  them  were  inveterate 
cigarette  smokers;  they  drank  beer  more  or 
less,  and  some  of  them  frequented  houses 
of  ill  fame.  There  was  a  strain  of  crooked- 
ness in  this  group  which  came  to  light  sev- 
eral times  when  the  police  made  inroads  on 
their  numbers.  Some  were  fascinated  by 
the  attractions  of  tramp  life  and  occasional- 
ly engaged  in  train  riding;  making  trips  of 
from  a  few  hours  to  a  few  days'  duration. 
On  such  trips  their  conduct  would  be,  of 
course,  a  matter  of  doubt ;  and  their  tend- 
ency to  be  on  the  streets  at  all  hours  of  the 
night  also  laid  them  open  to  the  suspicion 
of  nefarious  work.  In  their  conversation 
they  affected  the  vernacular  of  thiefdom. 
Generally  speaking,  it  seems  probable  that 
they  are  drifting  toward  the  crook's  life,  not 
because  of  need,  nor  not  primarily  in  the 
hope  of  large  gains,  but  because  dominated 
by  a  spirit  of  braggadocio  and  allured  by 
glimpses  of  the-life  of  the  under  world;  they 
are  gradually  becoming  bolder  and  eventu- 
ally may  permit  themselves  to  be  drawn 
into  the  criminal  fraternity. 

In  the  course  of  the  summer  nearly  all  of 
these  boys  were  at  one  time  or  another  ex- 
pelled from  the  yard,  and  all  but  three  were 
permitted  to  return. 

They  had  very  little  consideration  for  the 
rights  of  the  girls  and  smaller  boys,  and  it 
was  chiefly  on  this  account  that  they  fell 
into  trouble  in  the  yard.  However,  as  the 
season  went  on  these  boys  grew  more  tract- 
able and  finally  seemed  to  resign  themselves 
to  a  situation  which  forced  them  to  concede 
to  others  the  chief  privileges  of  the  play- 
ground. The  larger  boys  were  allowed  to 
use  the  baseball  space  for  a  limited  time 
each  day  and  were  allowed  to  share  in  the 


supply  of  base  balls  with  the  smaller  boys, 
in  the  ratio  of  about  one  to  four. 

The  Apparatus. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  season  the  play- 
ground was  supplied  by  the  Recreation 
League  with  a  small  amount  of  baseball 
material,  with  rope  and  steel  rings  for  the 
ring-toss  game,  and  later  with  a  basket-ball 
and  some  additional  baseball  material.  At 
the  same  time  a  supply  of  five-cent  base 
balls  was  guaranteed;  it  being  left  to  the 
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play-ground  management  to  decide  how^ 
many  should  be  used. 

The  matter  of  the  number  of  balls  to  be 
given  out,  remained  the  matter  of  some 
friction  between  boys  and  the  management 
until  the  difficulty  was  lessened  by  the  boys 
themselves  taking  charge  of  the  ball  sup- 
plies. A  committee  of  three  was  appointed 
each  Monday  morning  and  was  given  au- 
thority to  use  a  certain  number  of  balls  dur- 
ing the  week.  A  saving  was  to  be  rewarded 
by  allowing  the  use  of  a  better  quality  of 
balls. 

The  swings  were  busy  constantly  and  the 
question  of  the  rights  of  each  individual  in 
the  use  of  the  swings  was  a  live  one  at  all 
times.  The  sand  box  was  rather  popular 
with  the  small  children,  but  might  have  per- 
formed a  much  greater  service  if  it  had  been 
larger  and  supplied  with  a  better  quality  of 
sand. 
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The  ring-toss  game  was  popular  during 
the  first  half  of  the  season  and  furnished  a 
great  deal  of  entertainment;  but  later  the 
children  grew  tired  of  it. 

Play-Ground  Methods. 

In  conducting  the  play-ground  it  seems 
desirable  to  give  the  child  all  the  freedom 
that  he  can  use  without  infringing  upon  the 
rights  of  others.  Much  can  be  accomplished 
by  making  individuals  or  groups  responsible 
for  the  right  conduct  of  a  game  or  the  right 
use  of  certain  apparatus. 

To  the  extent  that  children  were  incapa- 
ble of  properly  using  freedom,  or  of  re- 
sponding to  suggestion,  repressive  meas- 
ures were  employed  to  prevent  abuse  of 
privileges.  Especial  lack  of  consideration 
for  each  other  or  for  authority  seemed  to 
make  repression  necessary;  but  such  meth- 
ods were  used  reservedly  and  were  relin- 
quished in  the  case  of  each  individual  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

The  children  here  are  inclined  to  be  sus- 
picious and  cannot  always  understand  that 
we  are  endeavoring  to  treat  them  fairly. 
Ingred  to  the  necessity  of  fighting  their 
uvm  battles  they  cannot  understand  the  sit- 
uation in  which  the  intention  is  to  protect 
them  from  the  selfishness  of  each  other. 
Accustomed  to  seeing  every  one  take  what 
he  wants  according  to  his  strength,  the  ne- 
cessity of  looking  after  number  one  at  all 
costs  has  been  forced  upon  them.  Conse- 
quently, they  need  to  be  taught  considera- 
tion for  others,  which  results  in  mutual 
helpfulness  instead  of  mutual  suspicion. 

The  only  means  of  correction  open  to  the 
I  play-ground  director,  is  in  the  line  of  de- 
privation of  privileges;  the  extreme  of 
which  is  suspension,  or  expulsion  from  the 
ground.  The  suspension  need  not  be  re- 
garded as  punishment;  but  rather  as  a  sus- 
pension of  privileges  which  the  individual 
has  failed  to  use  properly  and  which  will  be 
restored  whenever  there  is  sufficient  reason 
to  believe  that  common  privileges  and  the 
rights  of  others  will  be  respected. 

If  the  play-ground  is  to  be  available  as  a 
factor  in  producing  good  citizens,  the  atti- 
tude of  the  child  toward  the  play-ground  is 
certainly  important.  Each  boy  should  have 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  a  sense  of  his 
own  interest  in,  and  responsibility  for,  the 
success  of  the  play-ground.  He  should  real- 
ize that  this  ought  to  be  a  place  of  enjoy- 
ment for  all  and  that  each  one  should  help 
others  to  have  a  good  time. 


WHAT    DOES    THE    PLAY-GROUND 
DO  FOR  THE  WINTER  CHILD? 

As  we  are  unable  to  give  space  to  the 
somewhat  detailed  description  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Public  School  play-ground,  written  by 
Miss  K.  G.  Billings  of  New  York  City,  we 
will  give  a  brief  condensation  in  which  she 
names  a  few  of  the  ways  in  which  play- 
ground helps  the  winter  school. 

"What  does  the  play-ground  do  for  the 
winter  school?"  It  takes  the  place  of  the 
summer's  outing  that  the  children  of  more 
fortunate  parents  enjoy. 

Just  as  our  boys  and  girls  recuperate  and 
build  up  for  the  fall  in  the  delightful  coun- 
try, with  its  sunshine,  green  grass,  and  free- 
dom, so  the  poor  child  in  the  awful  and 
over-crowded  tenements  of  the  city,  in  the 
summer  play-grounds,  prepares  for  the  fall 
and  winter  work. 

You  say  they  know  no  better  and  there- 
fore do  not  miss  the  good  things  of  life  that 
we  enjoy.  Yes,  they  know  no  better  and  in 
some  ways  it  is  just  as  well,  too,  for  they 
are  contented  and  you  and  I  who  know  bet- 
ter wonder  how  they  can  be  so  happy. 

And  yet  this  beautiful  world  of  ours  God 
intended  for  his  poor  as  well  as  the  rich. 
And  if  our  institutions  made  by  man  have 
cut  our  fellow  man  off  it  is  our  duty  to  help 
him  regain  some  of  the  privileges. 

Play-ground  and  summer  school  work  of  • 
fer  us  the  opportunities  to  do  this.  It  makes 
many  a  teacher's  heart  ache,  when  she  takes 
her  class  out  on  one  of  these  day  excur- 
sions into  the  country  for  nature  work,  to 
realize  how  little  these  children  whom  she 
has  learned  to  care  for  and  love  ever  have 
an  opportunity  to  see  any  of  the  country  or 
of  nature. 

Oh,  what  a  few  wild  flowers  mean  to 
these  little  people! 

The  play-ground  helps  the  winter  school 
in  another  way.  The  parents  of  the  chil- 
dren, particularly  the  mothers,  are  nearly 
all  of  foreign  birth.  The  school  is  to  them 
another  of  those  dreadful  mysteries  of 
America.  They  stand  in  great  awe  of  the 
building  itself  and  as  to  the  principal  and 
teachers,  they  do  not  only  stand  in  awe  but 
often  in  fear  and  dread  of  them. 

How  must  the  hearts  of  these  poor  moth- 
ers ache  when  they  see  their  little  ones 
start  off  for  school  in  the  morning  and  the 
door  closes  behind  them.  But  these  same 
people  came  to  America  to  get  a  good  start 
in  life  and  to  enable  their  children  to  get  a 
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better  one.  So  they  send  them  to  the  Amer- 
ican school.  Personally  I  do  not  wonder  at 
the  East-side  disturbances  we  have  had  late- 
ly in  the  schools.  But  these  poor  foreign 
mothers  come  into  the  play-ground  and 
meet  the  teachers,  see  the  inside  of  the 
building  and  have  some  pleasant  hours 
there. 

And  when  the  school  reopens  in  the  fall, 
they  feel  less  afraid  to  send  the  children  and 
perhaps  they  come  in  sometimes  just  to 
look  around  and  see  what  is  going  on  now 
that  the  ice  is  broken.  Thus,  the  winter 
teachers  have  an  opportunity  to  know  and 
help  these  mothers  and  the  mothers  begin 
to  feel  a  confidence  in  the  teachers  which 
make  things  easier  for  both. 

Yes,  play-ground  work  is  still  young,  and 
there  are  great  things  for  it  to  accomplish 
in  the  future,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
is  and  will  prove  of  great  help  not  only  to 
our  winter  school  but  also  to  the  poor  of 
our  great  city  in  many  other  ways. 


TALKS  TO  TEACHERS. 

THE  EDITOR. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  received  a 
great  many  letters  from  teachers  in  re- 
sponse to  an  invitation,  to  send  in  sugges- 
tions, and  to  ask  questions  on  any  topic 
connected  with  their  work.  In  exact  figures, 
these  letters  number  278.  One  hundred  and 
twelve  refer  to  subjects  that  the  writers 
would  like  to  have  treated  in  extension  in 
the  magazine  during  the  coming  year. 
These  were  answered  in  the  prospectus  sent 
to  each  subscriber  setting  forth  the  articles 
to  appear  in  the  magazine  during  the  cur- 
rent school  year.  The  remaining  166  will 
be  answered  in  these  monthly  talks  to 
teachers.  The  method  of  treatment  will  be 
as  simple  as  the  subjects  permit. 

The  queries  arrange  themselves  well  un- 
der the  two  heads  of  theory  and  practice 
and  we  were  surprised  and  really  gratified 
to  find  that  over  two-thirds  of  them  were 
concerned  more  with  principles  of  educa- 
tion than  with  mere  method,  or  daily  de- 
vice in  the  schoolroom.  This  fact  clearly 
indicates  the  tendency  among  teachers  to 
know  the  principle  upon  which  any  given 
practice  can  be  properly  based. 

Another  convenient  division  of  subjects 
suggested  in  the  letters  might  be  the  psy- 
chological foundations  of  education,  the  in- 
dividual to  be  educated;  and  the  sociologi- 


cal foundations  of  education,  or  the  end  for 
which  the  individual  is  to  be  trained  and  the 
subject  and  means  best  suited  to  eflFect  this 
end.  It  has  been  thought  best  to  begin 
these  talks  with  the  questions  on  the  psy- 
chological foundations. 

Here  is  a  letter  from  a  teacher  who  is 
reading  and  thinking  about  the  latest  things 
in  education: 

"Editor  Kindergarten  Magazine: 

"Dear  Sir, — I  am  accepting  your  invitation  to 
write  you  about  some  aspects  of  educational  theory 
which  are  far  from  clear  to  me.  I  find  certain  ex^ 
pressions  used  by  educational  writers  generally, 
and  recourse  to  boolis  and  even  some  university 
work  have  not  cleared  up  the  matter.  Will  you 
explain  simply  what  is  meant  by  the  cellular  theory 
of  life  and  what  is  the  relation  to  education?  Also 
what  is  meant  by  the  physical  basis  of  individual 
differences  and  individual  interest.  Again,  what  is 
a  clear  definition  of  panpsychism  and  how  all  these 
theories  are  going  to  affect  teaching  and  particular- 
ly the  kindergarten  and  primary?  Please  don't 
send  me  a  list  of  books,  as  my  bibliography  from 
my  summer  course  in  psychology  is  almost  a  yard 
long  in  several  languages  and  not  at  all  obtainable 
in  my  small  town  library. 

"Yours  gratefully  beforehand. 


There  is  an  old  saying  about  the  ability 
to  ask  questions  that  call  for  wisdom  su- 
preme in  the  answering.  But  there  is  no 
foolishness  in  these  questions  and  we  doubt 
our  ability  to  give  the  desired  light  thereon. 
But  we  are  committed  to  the  task. 

The  cellular  theory  of  life  is  an  attempt 
to  explain  how  the  human  organism  comes 
to  be,  genetically.  It  goes  on  the  assump- 
tion that  all  life  begins  with  a  unicellular 
organism.  This  propagates  itself  by  sec- 
tion, as  is  the  case  in  the  amoeba.  These 
new  cells  combine  and  in  combining  loose 
some  of  the  earlier  characteristics  vvhiclii 
become  rudimentary,  while  others  become 
dominant,  or  show  new  composite  abilities. 
Environment  and  indivdual  need  are  the 
factors  that  emphasize  certain  cellular  abil- 
ities, w^hich  in  a  common  way  are  deter- 
minable to  several  forms  of  activity.  Sex 
determination  in  plant  life  is  a  sample  of 
the  loss  of  abilities  once  necessary  or  pleas- 
urable for  that  particular  organism,  but 
now  become  rudimentary.  How  far  those 
rudimentary  abilities  can  be  re-developed  is 
still  a  question  for  the  biologist  to  answ^er. 

According  to  the  cellular  theory,  every 
higher  organism  is  in  a  way  a  summary  of 
all  organisms  below  it.  Man  would,  there- 
fore, be  the  sum  total  of  all  the  cellular  abil- 
ity of  all  the  organisms  that  have  preceded 
him,  some  of  the  abilities  becoming  rudi- 
mentary,   others    dominant.     The    cellular 
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dominant  ability  of  a  given  human  being 
would  be  his  strongest  subject  and  would 
furnish  a  native  physical  basis  for  individual 
differences  and  a  physical  basis  for  his  na- 
tive interests. 

Good  teaching  would  consist  in  finding 
out  the  child's  dominant  native  interest,  be- 
ginning with  this  and  connecting  with  it 
other  abilities  necessary  to  modify  or  rein- 
force his  dominant  ability  to  success.  How 
this  may  be  determined  will  be  taken  up 
shortly.  First  we  must  answer  another 
question. 

What  is  panpsychism  ? 

Panpsychism,  literary,  means  all  soul.  It 
is  a  theory  which  says  that  every  atom  in 
existence  has  soul,  not  necessarily  a  soul. 
It  neglects  the  distinction  between  organic 
and  inorganic  matter  and  considers  the  only 
indication  we  have  of  soul  is  activity  and 
wherever  activity  is  found  there  is  a  soul — 
the  extremes  being  indeed  immesurably 
separated.  It  illustrates  its  position  by  a 
reference  to  chemical  activity.  For  instance 
— zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid  are  apparently 
Bt  rest  when  kept  apart.  As  soon  as  the 
zinc  and  acid  are  brought  together  a  most 
vigorous  action  takes  place.  The  zinc 
breaks  up  the  acid  and  combines  with  the 
chlorine  producing  zinc  chloride  and  driv- 
ing out  the  hydrogen.  This  hydrogen  wan- 
ders around  restlessly  till  it  is  brought 
into  contact  with  oxygen  through  heat  and 
immediately  it  combines  therewith  in  an  ex- 
plosion so  anxious  is  it  to  be  with  oxygen 
and  becomes  perfectly  calm  on  its  union  in 
the  production  of  water. 

Chemically  this  may  be  represented  by 
the  formulaes: 

zn      2Hcl      zn      zn  ch      2H. 

The  panpsychist  considers  the  bringing 
of  those  two  substances  together,  the  prop- 
er stimulus  and  activity  or  soul  manifesta- 
tion is  the  result.  Everything  therefore  has 
soul  according  to  the  panpsychist  and  there 
is  no  division  of  matter  into  organic  and  in- 
organic and  every  cell  in  man  has  soul  and 
the  sum  total  of  these  is  the  composite  man 
soul,  at  least  in  so  far  as  it  responds  to  ma- 
terial stimuli. 

Man,  therefore,  is  not  a  single  self,  save 
in  a  composite  or  dominant  sense,  he  is  a 
multiple  self,  a  manifold  Dr.  Jekyl  and  Mf. 
Hyde  according  to  cellular  structure  and  the 
varied  constitution  thereof.  Thus  the  rea- 
son for  the  thousand  and  one  mysterious 


tendencies  to  this  and  that,  the  innate  re- 
sponse to  field,  and  stream  to  sea  and  sky, 
to  song  and  speech,  to  the  multiplied  calls 
of  multiple  stimuli. 

Let  us  see  now  what  is  the  relation  of 
panpsychism  and  the  cellular  theory  to 
teaching. 

Take  as  a  starting  point  that  children  do 
as  a  fact  manifest  different  abilities  in  dif- 
ferent subjects  and  show  a  natural  interest 
in  some  subjects  in  preference  to  others. 
Some  children  are  good  in  mathematics  and 
science,  and  not  so  good  in  the  languages 
and  art.  By  a  comparison  of  thousands  of 
examinations  in  New  York  state  it  was 
found,  generally,  that  the  following  would 
be  a  type  illustrating  an  individual's  marks 
roughly : 

Mathematics  90  per  cent. 
Science  ....  80  per  cent. 
Languages  .     70  per  cent. 

Art     6'>  per  cent. 

or 

Art 90. 

Language 80. 

Science 70. 

Mathematics 60. 

Several  other  combinations  of  the  above 
might  be  made. 

According  to  the  cellular  theory  those  re- 
lative per  cents  represent  the  dominant  rela- 
tive cellular  ability  of  a  pupil. 

Let  us  make  the  mathematical  or  any 
other  dominant  ability  in  a  given  subject 
equal  a  thousand  in  cellular  ability. 

Several  other  combinations  of  the  above  might  be 
made. 

Mathematics 1000 

Science 900 

Language 800 

Art 700 

In  doing  mathematics  the  child  would  feel 
good  because  he  would  be  realizing  to  their 
fullest  his  cellular  ability  and  we  like  to  do 
what  we  can  do  well.  The  quantitative  ele- 
ment of  mathematics  might  be  found  in  a 
proportion  of  9,  8,  7,  parts  and  in  other  sub- 
jects as  only  a  portion  of  all  would  be  stimu- 
lated there  would  be  only  a  partial  response 
and  consequently  a  partial  result.  The  cell- 
ular theory  thus  suggests  a  physical  basis  of 
different  school  abilities  in  children  and  a 
physical  basis  of  interest. 

This  theory  again  furnishes  us  with  a 
physical  basis  for  beauty  or  the  perception 
of  the  beautiful,  as  it  is  called  in  the  study 
of  literature.  If  man  is  a  summation  of  all 
the  cellular  ability  of  all  the  organisms  be- 
low him,  there  is  a  reason  why  certain 
things  appeal  to  him  along  the  lines  of  the 
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beautiful.  Certain  of  the  cells  that  go  to 
make  up  a  given  organism  may  have  been 
concerned  in  their  lower  forms  with  things 
that  regarded  rhythm  with  the  roll  of  the 
beautiful  landscapes,  the  sighing  of  the 
winds,  the  colors  of  the  heavens,  the  songs 
of  the  birds,  the  calm  and  peace  and  beauty 
of  the  wood.  All  the  rhythmic  forces  of  na- 
ture, that  act  on  the  sensitive  receiver  of  the 
beautiful,  as  a  highly  organized  being,  were 
originally  exerting  their  influence  on  the 
elementary  cells  of  which  this  true  respond- 
er  to  nature  is  built.  The  call  of  the  wild  is 
truly  one  of  the  most  unmistakable  tenden- 
cies in  every  human  being,  and  the  call  of 
the  wild  is  simply  the  hungering  of  the  cell 
to  reach  out  and  touch  the  original  stimulus 
that  called  it  into  activity  and  made  it  pos- 
sible for  it  to  climb  higher  in  the  plan  of 
organic  life. 

This  theory,  furthermore,  would  illus- 
trate, naturally,  how  poetry  came  into  ex- 
istence before  prose.  The  rhythmic  influ- 
ences of  nature,  the  rise  and  fall  of  its  puls- 
ing life,  the  music  of  the  spheres,  the  re- 
sponse of  living  organisms  to  heat  and  light 
and  plenty,  all  would  emphasize  the  rhyth- 
mic element  in  an  expressing  being  that 
would  give  rise  to  some  form  of  poetic  ex- 
perience. 

We  recall  a  case  in  a  country  high  school 
where  a  clever  principal  used  the  cellular 
tendency  and  dominant  interest  of  a  pupil 
to  give  him  a  fair  all-around  education.  The 
student  was  a  Spanish-American  boy  who 
loved  mathematics  and  science.  To  work  in 
the  laboratory  was  a  delight.  To  get  this 
privilege  he  would  suffer  any  school  hard- 
ship. He  pleaded  he  could  not  study  litera- 
ture or  composition  or  history.  The  princi- 
pal had  to  pass  him  for  college  in  English 
and  history.  So  he  called  the  young  man  to 
his  office,  told  him  he  wanted  his  help  in 
some  chemical  experiments,  set  him  to  mak- 
ing and  testing  the  elementary  gases  and  in- 
cidently  to  look  up  the  discoverers,  the  com- 
mercial and  art  uses  and  present  market 
prices,  etc.,  etc.,  and  hand  it  in  on  Saturday 
in  writing.  The  boy's  face,  all  aglow  during 
the  reference  to  the  experiments,  fell  some- 
what at  the  written  assignment.  But  his 
whole  being  was  pulsing  at  the  prospect, 
every  cell  was  responding  in  the  anticipa- 
tion of  the  proper  stimulus. 

On  the  following  Saturday  the  boy  came 
to  the  principars.  office,  threw  down  on  the 
desk  six  pages  of  solid  matter  without  para- 


graphs, punctuation  marks  or  capitals.  By 
carefully  handling  him  the  principal  showed 
how  much  better  the  report  would  be  if  ev- 
erything about  discoveries  or  use  of  market 
values  was  put  together,  and  paragraphs 
and  marks  and  capitals  grew  out  of  the  need 
of  the  subject.  And  that  boy  was  truly 
learning  history  and  composition  and  litera- 
ture, the  only  kind  he  could  ever  learn  well. 
To  conclude,  he  won  high  honors  in  science 
and  mathematics,  just  made  his  English, 
while  his  low  mark  in  history  was  condoned 
for  his  high  marks  in  science  and  mathe- 
matics. 

The  final  word  is  that  he  graduated  from 
the  engineering  department  of  Columbia 
and  is  now  worth  a  million  dollars  or  more 
and  is  importing  mercury  and  rubber  from 
Guatemala,  where  he  is  a  prominent  citizen. 
And  he  is  writing  business  circulars  that 
are  strong  compositions,  language  expres- 
sions of  his  scientific,  mathematical  cellular 
ability. 

The  educational  corollary  is,  first  find  the 
child's  dominant  interest  and  cellular  tend- 
ency by  accurate  tests  in  school  and  life  sub- 
jects and  then  make  a  correlation  table  o^ 
the  relative  per  cents.  Begin  with  material 
and  method  to  arouse  his  native  interest, 
connect  with  this  subjects  necessary  for  life 
needs,  and  success  and  a  great  step  shall  be 
made  toward  good  teaching. 

This  is  especially  true  of  education  in  the 
early  stages  of  kindergarten  and  primary, 
when  the  native  interests  and  tendencies  are 
clearly  manifest,  and  artificial  habits  of  life 
have  not  buried  them  under  or  poor  teach- 
ing starved  them  to  death. 


MONTHLY  DIGEST  OF  THE  PEDA- 
GOGICAL  PRESS  ABROAD. 

EDUCATIONAL  ORGANS  OP  GERMANY. 

That  excellent  Monthly  "Die  Deutsche 
Schule,"  the  organ  of  the  German  Teachers' 
Association,  furnishes  in  the  first  monthly 
issue  of  its  eleventh  annual  edition  an  abun- 
dance of  interesting  articles,  some  of  which 
especially  appeal  to  the  attention  of  Ameri- 
can teachers.  Among  these  w^e  enumerate 
an  article  by  H.  Pfeifer,  entitled :  "Recon- 
ciliation of  Modern  Science  with  Christian 
Belief" ;  also  one  by  Mr.  M.  Speckelaky  on 
"Written  Compositions."  These  are  two 
contributions  that  recommend  themselves 
in  a  particular  way  to  American  teachers. 
The  one,  a  contribution  to  the  History  of 
Pedagogy,  is  an  essay  entitled  "Kant  and 
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Basedow,"  by  Mr.  Richard  Wagner,  in 
which  the  author  presents  these  two  great 
educators  as  men  of  one  mind  as  to  their 
reformatory  work  and  furnishes  abundant 
evidence  as  to  the  very  efficient  aid  which 
Kant,  the  theorist,  gave  to  Basedow  in  the 
latter's  practical  efforts  in  the  cause  of  ed- 
ucation. The  other  article  is  a  very  favor- 
able criticism  of  Mr.  Camparey's  work  on 
''Horace  Mann  and  the  Public  Schools  in 
the  United  States,"  by  Mr.  E.  von  Sallwurk, 
which  furnishes  an  abundant  proof  as  to  the 
'  appreciation  which  the  American  peda- 
gogue's life-work  enjoys  even  in  Germany. 

The  Seventeenth  Year-Book  of  the  "Hu- 
manistische  Gymnasium,"  issued  by  Win- 
ter's University  Publishing  House  at  Heid- 
elberg, is  a  very  comprehensive  summary  of 
all  the  deliberations  of  the  many  and  various 
teachers*  associations  of  Germany,  institut- 
ed during  the  course  of  the  year  1906;  and 
while  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  particularize 
among  the  multitudinous  and  valuable  re- 
ports which  this  Year-Book  contains,  it 
suggests  the  pertinent  question,  why  such  a 
Year-Book  has  not  long  ago  been  gotten  up 
in  this  country,  as  it  could  not  fail  to  be 
'  productive  of  the  highest  benefit  to  Ameri- 
can public-school  education. 

Another  notable  magazine  is  the  "Archiv 
fuer  die  gesamonte  Psychologic,"  edited  by 
Prof.  E.  Meumsen  and  W.  Wirth,  and  pub- 
lished by  W.  Engelmann  at  Leipsic.  Its 
principal  essays  are  "Experimental  Psy- 
chologic Investigations  About  Thinking," 
by  Aug.  Messer;  a  "Report  of  the  Second 
Congress  for  Experimental  Psychology," 
by  Dnen,  "Principal  Views  of  the  De- 
cription  in  Elementary  Psychology," 
by  F.  E.  Otto  Schultze ;  and  a  "Treatise  on 
Attention  and  Velocity  of  Its  Promotion," 
by  W.  Peters.  Of  these  articles  the  two 
last-named  are  especially  noteworthy  on  ac- 
count of  the  numerous  explanatory  draw- 
ings which  accompany  them. 

Not  as  erudite  as  the  fore-mentioned 
magazine,  but  practically  suggestive  in 
many  ways  is  the  "Paedagogische  Studien," 
edited  by  Dr.  M.  Schilling.  Its  articles  ap- 
peal to  the  special  attention  of  the  primary 
teacher,  and  abound  in  valuable  hints  for 
the  conduct  of  primary  schools  and  classes. 
Among  the  most  important  articles  of  the 
last  number  of  this  magazine  we  notice  a 
treatise  on  "Instruction  and  Interest,"  by 
Dr.  M.  Schilling;  the  primer-question, by  F. 
Schmensick;    a   treatise   about   the   "Best 


Methods  of  Enlivening  Our  Language-Les- 
sons," and  one  about  the  "Educational  Im- 
portance of  the  Study  of  Natural  History" 
in  its  present  condition  of  development. 

"History  of  Pedagogics,"  by  Aug.  Schorn, 
edited  by  Frederick  von  Werder  and  pub- 
hshed  by  Duerr  at  Leipsic;  a  most  compre- 
hensive and  elaborate  work,  favorably  com- 
mented upon  by  German  critics. 

"Pestalozzi's  Wie  Gertrude  ihre  Kinder 
Chrt,"  with  explanatory  notes  by  Dr.  Her- 
man Walsemann,  published  by  Johannes  Ib- 
beken  in  Schleswig. 

"Pestalozzi's  Leinhard  and  Gertrude," 
with  notes  and  explanations,  by  Dr.  A. 
Thorbach,  published  by  Velhagen  &  Klas- 
ing,  Bielefeld. 

(To  be  continued.) 
PRANCE. 

The  Revue  Peda£:ogique  presents  this  month  a 
very  creditable  number,  containing  a  number  of 
well-considered  essays,  among  which  we  may  enum- 
erate: "The  Organization  of  Layman's  Morality,"  by 
Alexis  Bertram;  'The  Technical  Schools,"  by  A. 
Gasquet;  a  very  timely  and  suggestive  essay,  even 
for  Americans.  'The  Esperanto  Congress  at  Gen- 
eva," by  E.  Boirac.  Esperanto,  as  is  well  known, 
is  the  new  World's  language,  which  supplants  the 
old  Volapuk.  Whether  Esperanto  will  share  the 
latter '8  fate,  has  yet  to  be  seen;  the  author  of  the 
above  article  for  one,  seems  to  be  well  disposed 
towards  the  use  of  Esperanto  as  a  conversational 
and  correspondential  medium,  but  not  as  a  literary 
language.  At  any  rate,  the  article  is  well  worth 
reading,  especially  as  it  is  lucid  and  to  the  point. 

The  Revue  International  de  I'Enseignement  ably 
maintains  in  its  last  issue  the  high  rank  and  dis- 
tinction which  it  has  gained  through  the  excellence 
of  its  numbers  published  during  the  year  1906. 
Among  the  many  meritorious  articles  which  the 
present  number  presents,  we  mention  especially  one, 
the  like  of  which  is  rarely  found  in  even  the  best 
educational  magazines.  We  refer  to  an  article  en- 
titled 'Teaching  in  Germany,"  and  written  by 
Georges  Blondel.  This  article  proves  conclusively 
what  we  have  mentioned  in  one  of  our  former  Di- 
gests, viz.,  that  the  F!rench  mind  is  ridding  itself 
more  and  more  from  the  Chauvinistic  ideas  that 
were  at  once  its  despots  and  its  banes,  and  that  it 
has  in  a  great  measure  emancipated  itself  from  vain 
nationalistic  prejudices.  The  underlying  causes  of 
all  the  pedagogical  achievements  for  which  Ger- 
many has  attained  so  Just  a  reputation,  have  been 
revealed  by  Mr.  Blondel  in  so  clear  a  light  and  in 
so  forcible  a  language  that  his  countrymen  will  un- 
doubtedly derive  from  it  a  lasting  benefit. 

The  Journal  for  School  Hygiene,  edited  by  Prof. 
Dr.  Fr.  Erismann,  in  Zurich,  to  which  a  number  of 
the  greatest  German  savants  monthly  furnish  the 
most  valuable  contributions,  contains  in  its  last 
number  a  necrologue  of  Dr.  Herman  Cohn,  the 
founder  and  lifelong  promoter  of  German  school 
hygiene.  The  reader  of  this  excellent  obituary 
must  be  deeply  moved,  both  by  the  description  of 
an  active  life,  as  perhaps,  no  other  can  equal  it,  and 
by  the  magnitude  of  wide-spread  benefits  which 
this  busy  philanthropist  has  conferred  upon  the  im- 
portant department  of  school  hygiene. 

The  Revue  de  I'Ensignement  des  Langues  Vivan- 
tes  (Review  of  the  Instruction  in  Living  Lan- 
guages), presents  in  its  January  number  an  article 
by  M.  Selwyn  Simpson,  on  "F.  E.  Brown,  the  poet 
of  the  Isle  of  Man."    Mr.  Brown,  according  to  the 
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author's  opinion,  well  deserves  a  lasting  reputation 
as  poet,  educator  and  benefactor  to  the  human  race. 
Mr.  Timmerman,  a  regular  contributor  to  this  jour- 
nal, is  continuing  in  this  number  his  "Etymologi- 
cal Excursions,"  reaching  the  review  of  the  letter 
"K,"  which  he  treats  in  a  thorough  philological 
manner.  Mr.  Gustav  Ritrau  writes  on  "The  Choice 
Between  Oerman  and  English,"  which  option  comes 
before  all  parents  whose  children  enter  the  seventh 
or  eighth  grade  of  the  French  public  schools.  Cer- 
tainly, in  most  cases,  it  must  be  an  extremely  dif- 
ficult choice,  and  therefore  Mr.  Fritrau  confers  a 
great  benefit  upon  French  parents,  whom  he  aids 
in  this  matter.  The  best  thing,  however,  that 
French  school  authorities  could  do,  would  seem  the 
obligatory  study  of  both  languages,  the  German  and 
the  English,  since  France  is  so  situated  between 
the  two  countries,  as  to  render  the  acquisition  of 
both  languages  equally  necessary  for  every  French- 
man. 

The  Journal  of  Experimental  Pedagogy,  edited 
by  Dr.  E.  Meumann,  of  the  University  of  Koenigs- 
berg,  with  the  assistance  of  a  great  host  of  contri- 
buting savants,  reveals  to  us  the  existence  of  a 
learned  dispute,  concerning  which  we  must  confess 
our  inability  to  judge  until  we  are  better  informed 
about  the  particulars  of  the  matters  at  issue.  The 
latter  concerns  the  criticism  published  by  Prof. 
Cordsens,  of  Halle,  of  a  work  entitled  "Experiment- 
al Didactics,"  and  written  by  Prof.  W.  A.  Lay,  of 
Karlsruhe.  This  work  has  met  so  favorable  a  re- 
ception by  pedagogical  magazines  and  reputable  ed- 
ucators that  it  has  been  placed  by  many  among  the 
most  valuable  productions  of  the  world's  pedagogi- 
cal literature.  It  has  criticism  and  even  grave 
charges  of  plagiarism  against  the  author  in  this 
country  in  an  English  translation  by  Prof.  Munster- 
berg,  of  Harvard.  The  excitement  caused  by  Prof. 
Cordsen's  unfavorable  criticism  and  even,  grave 
charges  of  plagiarism  against  the  author  of  the 
work  may  be  easily  imagined.  It  would  seem  as  if 
all  Germany  were  divided  into  two  camps,  one  sus- 
taining the  author,  while  the  other  is  strongly  op- 
posed to  him.  We  shall  not  fail  to  report  to  our 
readers  in  our  next  monthly  Digest  further  particu- 
lars about  this  great  pedagogical  dispute. 

The  Jahrbuch  des  Vereins  fuer  wissenschaftliche 
Paedagogie  (Annals  of  the  Society  for  Scientific 
Pedagogy),  is  a  volume  replete  with  articles  on  all 
possible  eaucational  subjects,  among  which  we  may 
name  "Politics  and  Ethics,"  by  Thraendorf;  "Pla- 
ton's  Euthyphron,"  by  Falbrecht;  and  "The  Renais- 
sance of  Pedagogy,"  by  Glueck. 

MAGAZINE  NOTES 

Charities  and  the  Commons  for  August  3  is  a 
play  number  devoted  largely  to  the  great  play  con- 
vention recently  held  in  Chicago.  There  are  twenty- 
one  papers  and  addresses  dealing  with  the  subject 
from  various  standpoints.  Two  hundred  "play- 
mates" we  learn,  gathered  here  from  thirty  cities, 
representing  play-ground  supervisors,  park  super- 
intendents, school  teachers,  principals,  board  mem- 
bers, settlement  folk,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  physical  directors, 
etc.  Three  hundred  kindergarten  children  led  the 
march,  breaking  into  nine  circles  in  which  they 
played  the  out-door  games  familiar  to  most  kinder- 
gartners.  Schoolyard  games  followed,  demonstrated 
by  eight  groups  of  children,  representing  the  grades 
of  the  normal  and  practice  schools.  Each  grade 
played  one  or  two  games  difterent  from  each  of  the 
others. 

Gymnastic  dances  had  place  also,  seven  national 
dances  being  represented  in  addition  to  some  of  the 
ancient  classic  dances.  Polk  games  were  played  by 
thirty  Chicago  kindergarten  teachers. 

Each  of  the  ten  municipal  playgrounds  had  rep- 
resentation, the  different  groups  engaging  in  char- 
acteristic activities  such  as  hurdle  racing,  wrest- 
ling, high  jumping. 


The  recreation  center  gymnasiums  showed  even 
greater  variety. 

Luther  Halsey  Gulick's  contribution  to  this  sym- 
posium is  entitled  "Play  and  Democracy."  He  said: 
"Anti-ethical  play  is  worse  than  no  play  at  alL  It 
is  not  merely  play  that  our  cities  and  our  children 
need.  They  need  the  kind  of  play  that  makes  for 
wholesome,  moral  and  ethical  life,  the  play  that 
makes  for  those  relationships  between  individuals 
that  will  be  true  to  the  adult  ideals  which  belong, 
and  should  belong  to  the  community."  Again: 
"The  development  of  the  ethical,  social  self  must 
begin  as  soon  as  the  child  is  old  enough  to  have  re- 
lations to  other  children  of  his  own  age,  and  it 
must  continue  as  long  as  human  life  continues." 

The  burden  of  Dr.  Gulick's  paper  is  the  need  of 
training  for  self-control  and  thoughtfulnesa  in  new  j 
directions.  Life  is  much  more  complex  than  here-  ^ 
tofore;  owing  to  new  forms  in  which  material  civil- 
ization has  developed,  the  great  concentration  of 
capital,  the  enormous  scale  on  which  manufactur- 
ing is  conducted,  all  these  create  a  new  form  of 
social  interdependence  and  responsibility  to  meet 
which  a  training  in  civic  consciencious  and  in  cor- 
porate self-control  is  essential.  The  writer  con- 
tends that  the  playground  is  the  field  upon  which 
these  virtues  essential  to  the  life  of  the  community 
are  to  be  grown. 

"Democracy  must  thus  provide  not  only  a  seat 
and  instruction  for  every  child,  in  the  school,  but 
also  play  and  good  play  traditions  for  every  child 
in  a  playground.  .  .  Upon  them  rests  the  de- 
velopment of  that  self-control  which  is  related  to 
an  appreciation  of  the  needs  of  the  rest  of  the 
group  and  of  the  corporate  conscience,  which  is 
rendered  necessary  by  the  complex  interdependence 
of  modern  life." 

From  Mr.  Joseph  Lee's  paper  we  give  only  ♦he 
last  pregnant  paragraph:  "Our  boys  must  be 
so  well;  that  the  true  loyalty  involves  at  its  very 
heart  not  loyalty  to  the  immediate  object  alone  but 
loyalty  to  the  loyalty  of  others,  including  your  op- 
ponents; loyalty  to  the  spirit  of  loyalty  wherever 
found." 

Jane  Addams,  in  a  brief,  but  as  always,  forcible 
address  on  "Public  Recreation  and  Social  Morality" 
pointed  out  how  closely  allied  are  the  two  and  since 
modern  conditions  have  so  reversed  the  old-time  or- 
der of  things  that  work  and  play  do  not  go  along 
normally  together,  we  of  the  cities  must  make  op- 
portunities wherein  the  young  people  can  have  the 
legitimate  pleasures  and  recreation  that  should  be 
theirs.  The  dance  hall,  with  its  evil  environment, 
must  be  replaced  by  something  more  wholesome  and  j 
normal.  " 

Henry  S.  Curtis,  secretary  of  the  Playground  As- 
sociation of  America,  tells  of  "Playground  and 
Progress  and  Tendencies  of  the  Year." 

Dwight  H.  Perkins  advocates  the  union  of  Play- 
ground and  Public  Schools.  Mary  McDowell  de- 
scribes the  Field  House  of  Chicago.  Dr.  FavlU 
speaks  of  Playgrounds  as  a  prevention  of  tubercu- 
losis. Commissioner  Elmer  E.  Brown  has  a  few 
words  upon  "Health,  Morality  and  the  Playground," 
"Playgrounds  and  the  Board  of  Education"  is  the 
topic  of  Charles  Sueblin's  address,  wherein  he  sug- 
gests the  need  of  co-ordinating  the  various  social 
activities  of  the  city  rather  than  merely  enlarging 
the  scope  of  the  Board  of  Education.  Seth  T. 
Stewart  describes  the  recreation  centers  in  New 
York  City.  Myron  T.  Scudder  tells  of  Organized 
Play  in  the  Country,  etc.,  etc.  We  have  surely  sug- 
gested enough  of  important  reading  in  this  one 
journal  to  make  all  interested  in  childhood  and  the 
welfare  of  the  republic  anxious  to  read  it. 

Appleton's  for  August  has  a  most  interesting  and 
live  article  on  "The  School  in  the  Small  Park." 

Throughout  the  country  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  men  are  asking,  *'What  is  wrong  with  our  public 
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ducation?'*  and  they  are  not  asking  it  with  a  de- 
ached  curiosity  but  with  an  insistent  desire  to  be 
nswered — answered  in  a  way  that  will  show  them 
LOW  to  change  this  wrong  education  into  a  right 
ne. 

The  best  answer  to  this  general  questioning  has 
ecently  been  made  in  Chicago,  disguised  as  a  series 
»(  small  parks.  A  happy  combination  of  legal  au- 
hority,  ample  resources,  marked  intelligence,  and 
benevolent  instincts  on  the  part  of  those  who  de- 
ised  the  plan  and  those  who  are  executing  it,  has 
»roduced  a  most  gratifying  result. 

Twelve  of  these  centers  have  been  opened,  and 
hey  vary  in  size  from  three  to  sixty  acres.  One  of 
lie  largest  and  most  satisfactory  is  Sherman  Park, 
vhich  fronts  a  boulevard  and  a  well-to-do  nelghbor- 
lood,  and  backs  against  the  homes  of  the  stock- 
ard  employees.  Into  this  sixty-acre  space  crowd 
:liildren  of  varying  races  and  social  conditions  and 
end  to  fuse  into  a  coherent  whole.  In  the  middle 
>f  this  park  is  a  meadow  where  baseball,  football, 
ennis,  and  games  requiring  wide  room  are  played, 
rtiis  is  ringed  by  a  water  way  crossed  by  bridges 
It  the  four  corners,  and  alive  with  rowboats.  It 
ilso  bears  one  electric  launch,  a  sort  of  aquatic 
larryall,  on  which,  seated  high  on  a  comfortable 
erarden  bench  and  viewing  the  sixty  acres  of  scen- 
ery, one  may  circle  the  canal  twice  for  five  cents. 
South  of  the  water  way  are  the  buildings — piles  of 
^ray  stucco  with  touches  of  color  along  their  edges. 
Here  is  the  clubhouse  with  its  beautiful  ball-room, 
opening  through  glazed  doors  on  verandas  where 
the  dancers  may  promenade.  Here  are  the  rooms 
where  the  different  clubs  have  their  meetings;  the 
station  of  the  Public  Library;  and  a  reading  room 
stocked  with  current  magazines  of  all  sorts.  Here 
eUso  is  sold  prepared  milk  for  the  babies  at  a  cost 
^l^.Me  and  two  cents  a  bottle,  put  up  to  suit  differ- 
ent ages,  with  printed  directions. 

Across  from  this  clubhouse  are  gymnasiums  fitted 
with  the  best  apparatus,  in  charge  of  trained  di- 
rectors. But  during  the  summer  months  these  are 
not  used,  for  then  the  children  frolic  over  the  hori- 
zontal bars,  and  up  and  down  the  ladders,  swing 
on  the  rings,  or  spin  round  on  the  giant  stride  in 
the  open  air.  Or  if  they  are  too  little  for  these, 
ihere  is  another  inclosure  which  brings  the  sea- 
shore near  to  them  in  the  shape  of  a  wading  pool 
with  banks  of  white  sand,  where  there  is  a  little 
merry-go-round,  tiny  swings,  and  low  teeters. 

These  parks — which  are  not  only  parks,  but  play- 
grounds, schools,  gymnasiums,  clubs,  libraries,  and 
cafes  as  well — are  becoming  gymnasiums  where  the 
children  may  practice  at  real  life;  were  intended 
as  places  where  the  theories  taught  in  the  schools 
might  be  translated  into  terms  of  practical  exist- 
ence. 

The  fact  that  our  system  of  public  education 
does  not  prepare  the  children  for  any  probable  fu- 
ture, is  made  the  excuse,  on  the  one  hand,  for  pri- 
vate schools  which  attempt  to  fit  the  children  of 
the  rich  for  a  future  of  prosperity;  and,  on  the 
other,  for  the  prevalence  of  child  labor,  an  effort  to 
adapt  the  children  of  the  poor  to  an  existence  of 
these  two  things  were  not  a  sufficient  accusation 
against  this  system,  every  truant  officer  is  In  him- 
self a  confession  of  failure.  The  things  for  which 
the  normal  child  seeks  the  streets — play  and  exer- 
cise—should be  a  lure  to  the  school,  not  away 
trom  it. 

That  the  children  of  the  rich  should  be  badly 
educated  is  not  a  vital  thing,  because  there  are  com- 
paratively few  of  them;  but  that  the  children  of 
the  poor  should  grow  up  in  ignorance  is  the  gr< 
Oenace  of  the  future.  Even  supposing  ti 
^lid-labor  committees  succeed  in  drivlM'fh^  «h 
<wt  of  Industry,  only  one  step  toward /W^lutioiK. 
^  the  problem  has  been  made.  The  hw  who<;i^dced 
«dge  Lindsay  of  Denver,  "Can't  a  feller  git  an  ed- 


dication  in  a  plumber's  shop?"  has  confounded  us 
up  to  this  time. 

But  now,  through  these  park  centers,  the  great 
idea  that  a  real  education  is  the  right  of  the  people, 
is  being  pushed  to  the  front.  Hitherto  we  have  be- 
lieved that  such  education  might  come  through 
manual  training  and  domestic  science;  through 
bookkeeping  and  a  knowledge  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures. But  all  these  are  makeshifts  without  intent 
of  permanence;  palliatives  which  have  been  applied 
to  the  reluctant  infant  mind  like  medicinal  plasters, 
and  the  general  educational  disorder  is  now  seen  to 
be  too  fundamental  for  these  external  applications. 

The  greatest  fact  of  all — that  the  people  crave 
and  take  advantage  of  these  centers — is  shown  by 
the  enormous  increase  in  their  use.  In  one  of  the 
first  parks  to  be  opened,  which  is  now  about  a  year 
and  a  half  old,  the  attendance  has  increased  from 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  a  day  to  a  daily  aver- 
age of  nearly  eight  thousand.  There  is  no  question 
that  these  centers  are  schools — schools  willingly 
attended  and  therefore  effective.  The  general  su- 
perintendent said:  "These  parks  belong  with  the 
schools,  and  I  suppose  should  be  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Education  instead  of  in  our 
hands.  Of  course,  if  you  look  at  it  in  the  biggest 
way,  all  the  park  system  is  a  part  of  public  educa- 
tion; but  most  people  think  that  parks  are  for  pleas- 
ure only — they  do  not  see  that  education  and  pleas- 
ure can  be  made  the  same  thing.' 

Bookbinding  for  Libraries,  by  John  Cotton  Dana. 
This  is  a  little  volume  packed  with  information  for 
those  interested  in  the  practical  side  of  bookbind- 
ing. Those  employed  in  public,  private  or  settle- 
ment and  mission  libraries,  will  find  it  useful.  It 
gives  not  only  suggestions  as  to  the  actual  binding 
and  repairing  of  books,  but  gives  points  which  will 
help  the  inexperienced  librarian  to  decide  whether 
or  not  a  book  is  worth  rebinding  or  repairing,  and 
Just  what  to  do  with  it  in  case  it  is  not.  One  chap- 
ter tells  how  to  treat  pamphlets.  There  is  a  brief 
chapter  on  paper  making,  and  some  general  notes 
on  leather,  how  prepared,  the  best  kinds  to  use  for 
different  purposes,  etc.  There  is  a  descriptive  list 
of  the  difterent  kinds  of  leathers  and  of  various 
bookcloths  and  imitation  leathers,  with  points  as 
to  which  is  best  to  use  in  a  given  case.  A  list  is 
given  of  makers  and  dealers  in  bookbinders'  ma- 
terials and  a  bibliography  of  the  best  books  on 
bookbinding.  With  the  rapid  increase  in  libraries 
within  the  past  decade  it  would  seem  that  such  a 
compact  little  volume  would  be  most  timely.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Library  Bureau,  Chicago. 

The  Home  Kindergarten  School,  conducted  by 
Clara  D.  Mingins,  Detroit,  Mich.,  will  prove  a  boon 
to  many  a  mother  who  feels  that  in  planning  oc- 
cupations fbr  her  children  she  wants  to  give  some- 
thing that  has  thread  of  progression  in  it;  that  is 
not  entirely  haphazard.  This  will  help  the  mother 
to  consciously  help  her  child  in  doing  and  making 
intelligently. 

To  those  who  pay  the  ten  dollars  annual  sub- 
scription price,  each  month  is  sent  an  envelope  con- 
taining occupation  materials  suited  to  a  given  line 
of  thought,  with  printed  matter,  telling  how  to 
use  the  material  to  the  best  educational  advantage 
and  with  other  helpful  suggestions.  Worsteds, 
cards,  wooden  beads,  sticks,  weaving  papers,  etc., 
are  thus  sent,  one  thing  one  month,  and  another 
material  another  month.  All  things  considered, 
the  fee  is  a  moderate  one.  The  material  and  print- 
ed suggestions  can  in  no  way  take  the  place  of  a 
kindergarten,  or  the  wise  guidance  and  supervision 
4_  insight  of  a  trained  kindergartner,  but  since 
_  ___^will  always  want  to  make  and  to  create, 
M /a/^ylhematic  use  of  occupation  materials  will 
^  (i«£i^op  fi^Kynother  and  child.  Songs,  stories  and 
m^Qlcare  ai^given.  Address  Miss  Clara  D.  Min- 
gins, Hdme'I^dergarten  School,  Cleveland,  O. 


M^EACHERS  OF 

YOUNG 
PEOPLE 

SHOW  A  PREFERENCE 
FOR 


Mrs.  Fraoces  W.  Qrabaa 

Frtsideni  W.  C.  T,  U. 
of  New  York  State 

I  rejoice  in  the  poMettioB  of 
this  Taluablc  addition  to  m/  li- 
brary, as  it  fills  a  place  whicn  no 
other  work  poasibiy  could  fiU. 

A  thorough  examination  of  the 
books  proves  that  their  wortii  haa 
not  been  oTer-ettim^ted. 


Profcs-ior  W.  W.  R  AYHIHl.D.  Welwter  Hiijh  School. 
WeUster,  N.  Y. :  "  ludispeoMble  in  fchool  work." 

Mm.  CHARLES  C.  PAVEV.  President  City  Feder- 
ation Woincns  Clubs,  Columbus.  Ohio :  "  Most  at- 
tractive to  children." 

EDWIN  MARKHAM.  Author  of  "The  Man  with 
the  lioe  "  :  "  The  illustrat  ons  surpass  those  of  any 
other  cncyclopwdia  with  which  1  am  familiar." 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL.  Farmln^on.  Mass.. 
(George  C.  Purington,  Principal) :  **  1  do  not  know 
of  another  that  is  so  satisfactory  for  school  uies." 

The  SchocIJoumai,  New  York :  "This  splendid  work 
should  be  at  the  service  of  every  teacher." 

The  Atlanta  Constitution:  "School  boys  and  girls 
will  find  •  liberal  education  in  a  work  hke  the  New 
International  Encyclop,Tdi.t.  It  is  so  conveniently 
arranired  that  a  glance  at  the  paee  and  the  answer 
is  found,  or  the  mind  \s  refreshed  rcifarding  vague 
or  imperfect  recollections." 

SELMA  C.  WEBB.  Teacher  Shelby  Graded  School. 
■^  Shelby.  N.  C. :   "  Every  teacher  should  have  a  set 
of  the  New  international  Encyclopcedia." 


The  New 
International 


Encyclopaedia 

Prefer  it  for  nuiny  re«sons«  including  "^  -.^  . 

The  clearness  and  fullness  of  its  definitions  of 
birds,  animals,  insects,  trees,  flowers  and 
places  of  Interest  to  children. 

The  accuracy  and  beauty  of  its  Illustrations 
on  every  subject  Interesting  to  young 
people. 

The  vast  number  of  special  articles  particu- 
larly adapted  for  reference  use  of  those 
charged  with  the  education  of  the  young, 
such  as  Kindergarten,  Nature  Study,  Ob- 
ject-Teaching, Child-Psychology,  &c. 

The  New  IntemationeLl  Encyclopaedia 

is  now  owned  by  thousands  of  educators.    They  are 
unanimous  in  their  praise  of  \^s  utility. 

WOULD  YOU  LIKE  TO  P088E88   ^ 

a  set,  with   Bookcase? 

YOU  WOULD?     Then  cut  out  the  coupon  and  we 
will    send,    promptly,    showing    that    on    our    widely- 
anproved   easy-payment   plan   you   can   have   the  work 
snipped  to  you  at  once.     Fill  out  the  coupon  now — 
at   no   cost   to   you — and    learn    full    details   of   the 
magnificent  20- volume  Royal  Octavo  set.     Accept  ^ 
our  free  offer.  x^  a 

FREE— TWO  VALUABLE  BOOKS      ^^ 

Fill    out   the    Coupon,       llic 

Book  (worth  25c.)  will  fiivc  , 

of  the  scope  of  the  work.    1  he  free 

pic    page    book    that    ct^mL's    wiih    it    ^^^  ^^^  ^ 

facsimile    colored    platen.     ^--^ — -^--     ^^  -   -^ 

maps,   text   pages   and   J 

The    New    International 

dia    which    contains    Ht^ 

ana  over  7,000   illustrattu 

out  the  coupon  now. 


yutstion  ^ -^  J 
ome  idea  A  ^  ff 


DODD,  MEAD 
&C0. 

PUBUSHBRS        ^^ 

372  Fifth  Ave.    ^ 


New  York      //>Cv  Z^/ "/  /'  >°  *' 
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McCLURE'S    LIBRARY    OF    CHILDREN'S 

CLASSICS 


Edited  h^  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  and  Nora  Archibald  Smith 


c 


Here  are  described  three  invaluable  supplemental  aids  for  the  teacher.  They 
are  unique  in  every  sense.  Combininfi:  the  essential  educational  qualities  with 
a  meed  of  splendid  entertainment  for  young  folk,  the  CHILDREN'S  CLASSICS 
are  constantly  gaining  appreciation  and  favor  from  the  country's  most  promi- 
nent educators.  School  boards  innumerable,  throughout  the  country,  have 
adopted  the  CHILDREN'S  CLASSICS  as  supplementary  readers.  The  names 
of  ^e  editors  alone,  should  suffice  to  bring  their  books  to  the  attention  of 
every  educational  worker. 


CL  Golden  Numbers 


The  best  anthology  oi  English  verse  ever  prepared  for  children  and  young  people.  While  made 
for  children^  it  is  not  a  childish  book.  It  contains  no  poetry  written  especially  lor  children  under 
the  misconception  that  jingles  and  nonsense  and  puerile  sentiment  are  the  necessary  measure  of 
me  child's  mind.  QOLDEN  NUMBERS  is  composed  ehtirely,  as  its  name  signifies,  of  real 
poetry,  tiie  authentic  poetry  of  tiie  great  masters,  in  such  selections  as  are  best  suited,  first,  to  win 
tiie  attention  of  the  young  reader,  and  then  unconsciously  to  stimulate  tiie  workings  of  his  mind, 
heart  and  imagination. 

With  an  introduction  by  Kate  Douglas  Wig^n,  and  interleaves.    Cloth^  SOO  pages; 
postpaid^  $2.17  ;  nety  $2.00 


CThe  Posy  Ring 


A  companion  volume  to  ''Golden  Numbers,"  suitable  for  the  very  youngest  children.  THE 
POSY  RING  contains  only  poems  short  in  length,  easy  in  language  and  simple  in  sentiment 
and  in  imagery,  such  as  the  very  youngest  children  will  readily  understand  and  appreciate,  and 
In  which  they  will  find  something  corresponding  to  their  own  frei^  impressions  of  nature  and  their 
surroundings.  The  editors  have  drawn  largely  on  the  works  of  Stevenson,  Eugene  Field,  James 
Whitcomb  Riley,  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb,  William  and  Mary  Howitt,  Laurence  Ahna-Tadema, 
Christina  Rossetti,  William  AUingham  and  WiUiam  Blake. 

Printed  in  very  large^  readable  type.    Cloth^  postpaid^  $1.37;  net,  $1.25 


CThe  Fairy  Ring 


Designed  by  its  editors  to  be  the  standard  fairy  book  lor  children.  The  educational  value  of  iSbm 
fairy  story  cannot  be  denied  in  its  healthy  stimulation  of  the  child's  imaginative  powers.  Here  the 
collections  of  Grimm,  Andersen,  Joseph  Jacobs,  Laboulaye,  Perranlt,  and  Dasent  have  yielded  their 
richest  stores,  but  the  editors  have  not  confined  themselves  to  these  better-known  sources.  They 
have  gone  far  afield,  read  and  examined  all  existing  books  of  fairy  literature,  sifting  all  the 
material  till  they  have  made  a  generous  selection  which  is  inclusive  of  the  very  best  tiiat  has  ever 
been  written. 

BeauUfuUy  printed  and  bound;  445  pages ;  65  fairy  stories.    Qilt  top;  Postpaid^  $1.50 
IfcCLURE.    PHILLIPS    ft   CO.,       flA       44    East    23d    Street,    New   York 
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The  Educational  Review 


IS  THE 


BEST  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  EDUCATION 


Its  contributors  include  the  leading  educators  of  Europe  and  of  America,  and  it 
is  indispensable  to  teachers  and  students  of  education  who  wish  to  keep  abreast 
with  the  newest  educational  thought  and  the  latest  educational  experience. 

jk     jk     jk     jk     jk 

For  kindergartners  and  students  of  kindergarten  philosophy,  the  philosophical, 
historical  and  critical  articles  which  appear  in  the  Review  are  of  the  utmost  value. 

jk     jk     jk     jk     jk 

Particular  attention  is  directed  to  the  signed  reviews  of  current  educational  lit- 
erature, European  as  well  as  American. 

J^     J^     J^     J^     J^ 

No  other  educational  publication  covers  the  same  field  as  the  Educational  Re- 
view or  can  take  its  place.  The  Educational  Review  is  a  necessity  to  the  serious 
student  of  education  and  to  the  teacher  bent  on  self-improvement,  in  addition  to 
any  other  educational  journal  or  magazine  that  may  be  regularly  taken. 


Correspondence  relative  to  reprints,  special  editions,  advertising,  and 
subscriptions,  and  all  remittances,  should  be  sent  to  the  EDUCATION- 
AL REVIEW,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 


$3.00  a  Year,  35c  a  Copy 

14s.  6d  10  Nos.,  none  being  issued  for  July  or  August  Is.  6d. 

Educational  Review  Publisiiing  Company 

NEW  YORK 


special  Pall  Opening! 

By  a  special  arrangement  with  the  pnbliihers  we  are  enabled  to  offer  the  following  list  of  Magazines 
at  exceedingly  low  rates,  rates  that  cannot  be  beaten  anywhere.    We  can  only  make  this  offer  nntil 

OCTOBEB,  1,   1907, 
as,  after  that  date,  the  prices  of  most  of  the  magazines  in  the  list  will  be  advanced.   Therefor, 

NOW  IS  THE  TDCE  TO   GET   TOUB  TEAB'S  BEABINO  CHEAP 
Bead  Carefully: 


Harpei^  Weekly 

Harper'a  Bamr 

PrtM 

$4.60 

1.M 

2"' 

Price 

KtadersarteB-Prinuiry  Masmsiae. . , 
Tb*  Ceatarr 

1.60 

•6.00 
$4.00 

$4.75 

Ktadersartea-PrlBUUT  Masaaiae. . . 

1.00 

•S.00 

$4JMI 

8cribBer*M  MasaBlae 

KladerKartea-Piinuiry  Masaalae. 


Price 


•The  IJterary  Dlseat. 
Ktadervartea-Primary  MasavlBe. 


1.0 


Tfce  W^orld'M  l^ork    

lleClare's  Ma^aslae 

Tke  Dellaeater 

Ktadervartea-Primary  MaKa>tB«> 


$S.10 


..   1.00 
..   1.00 
..   1.00 
$0.00 

Atlaatle  Moatlily $4.00 

KtBdervartea-Fiimarx  MavaslBe 1.00 

Oatias $8.80 

Ataelee'M   1.80 

KJadervartea-Prlauirj'  MasMlac 1.00 

$6.80 

8eleatUle  Amerleaa   $6.00 

Ktedervartea-Primary  Manrftatae 1.00 


$6.85 


The  Phlltatlae,  er 

liHtle  Joaraeye 

Kladervartea-Prlmary  MasaiilBe. 


L.lfe 

Kladervartea-Piiauiry  Masaslae. 


St.  ]f teholaa 

Kladervartea-Priaiary  MaKaslae. 


$4.00  $6.15 


$1.00 

1.00 

•2.60  $1.40 

$5.00 

1.00 

$6.00  $44NI 

CMII^DRBlf'S 

$6.00 


rsMielPe  •O.tttle  Folka^ , 

Kladerirartea-Primary  Mavaslae. 


.$1JS0 
.  1.00 
92JS6 


$1.65 


BDUCATIOlf  AI^  MAGAZINES 


..1.00 
$4.00 

The  Oatlook    $6.00 

Kladersartea-Priaiary  Manrftslae 1.00 

$4:60 

Oarreat  liltemtare   $6.00 

Good  HoasekeeplBK tJUB 

KiBdenrarteB-PHauiry  MaKaslae 1.60 

$S.06 

•The  Cirele    ilJiO 

KiBdenrarteB-Primary  MasaslBe 1.00 

.  $2jib 

Review  of  Rertewe   $6.00 

^^omaB*a   Home  Compaaloa l.OO 

Coamopolltaa    i.oo 

Kladenrartea-Primary  MavaslBe 1.00 

•6.00 

Amerleaa  MairaBlBe   01.00 

Metropolltaa  Ma^aiilBe l.OO 

KlBdervartea-PHmary  MasaslBe 1.00 

$6.00 

Paelde  MoBthly   $1.00 

Pletorlal  ReTlew l.OO 

KiBderirarteB-Primary  MasaiilBe 1.00 

•6.00 

The  Pathdader $1.00 

Kladenrartea-Primary  MairaBlae 1.00 

•2.00 

Pack    ${(.00 

Kladerirartea-Primary  MaffaalBe 1.00 

MAGAZINES 

•The  Yoath'n  Compaaloa $1.75 

KlBdenrartea-Primary  MaKaslae 1.00 

$2.75 

f Jttle  Folka  (8alem> $1.00 

KladermirteB-Primary  Bfapraslae 1.00 

$2.00 


FUtaeatloaal  ReTlew $6.00 

Kladergrartea-Primary  Mapraalae 1.00 

$4.00  $24NI 

Amerleaa  Bdaeatloa $1.00 

Kladersartea-PrfBiary  MaipaslBe 1.00 

$2.00  $1.40 

The  Craftsmaa 96.00 

Ktadenrartea-Primary  MaipaslBe l.OO 

•400  •S.OO 

The  Etade   9tJSO 

KladernarteB-Prtmary  Masaslae 1.00 

92JiO  •1.65 

rhe  Prewhrtertaa 9HJM 

Kladerffartea-Primary  M apraslBe 1.00 

119.50  02.65 

mtrlMtlaa  RadeaTor  World $1.50 

Ktadersartea-Primary  Masraslae 1.00 

$9JS0  $1.00 


•Rdaeatloa    $6.00 
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Judge's  Chambers,  County  Court, 

Juvenile  Court,  Denver,  Col., 
Ben  B.  Linsey,  Judge. 
June  1,  1907. 
Mrs.  James  E.  Mills, 
22  Bower  St., 

Newtonville,  Mass. 
My  Dear  Mrs.  Mills: 

I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  read  from  literature  on  similar  subjects  anything  as  interesting  as 
"The  Mother-Artist."  Both  Mrs.  Gregory,  our  Chief  Probation  Officer,  and  myself  have  exam- 
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ers  well  said  that  ''Skill  in  handling  marble  is  as  nothing  compared  to  handling  man,*'  and  I 
have  frequently  added,  "That  the  best  time  to  handle  a  man  is  when  he  is  a  child."  Your 
work  will  do  much  for  the  cause  of  childhood  and  I  congratulate  you  upon  It. 
With  kindest  regards,  I  am  yours, 

(Signed)  BEN  B.  LINDSEY. 

Ask  your  bookseller  to  order  it  for  you  from  the  publishers. 
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Smiling  Joe 

You  saw  him  last  summer.  He  rmu  aroypd 
now  just  like  other  children.  And  ihc  Hoipitil 
at  the  Seashore  for  which  he  pleaded^  to  lave 
others  from  being  crippled  (oi  life  by  tubcrculMi 
of  the  bones  and  glands,  is  aisuied. 

But  the  Battle  is  Still  On 

with  the  dark*  crowded  tenements  which  m^us- 
facture  crippled  children  and  break  down  ihdr 
parents.  Our  twenty-five  visitors,  ttaincd  m  tbe 
school  of  loving  service  daily  carry  relief^  wise 
counsel,  and  courage  into  the  daikesl  hemes* 
Would  you  not  like  to  have  a  part,  real  and  per- 
sonal in  this  work,  by  sending  a  gift  to  cairy  it  0Q> 
If  desired,  we,  w  ill  gladly  write  just  Kow  and  fof 
whom  it  is  used. 

Last^Suninter 

friends  all  over  the  Union,  from  Alaska,  and  Can- 
ada, helped  us  give  Fresh- Air  Outings  to  23,051 
women    and    children.  Our   Sea-side   home; 

^     Beautiful  Sea  Breeze 

with  its  cool  shade,  good  food*  clean  sand,  ocean 
bathing,  is  ready  to  welcome  25,000  this  sunuoer- 

How  Many  Will  Yoa  Send? 

2S  ccnti  giva  A  mother  or  child  one  gtonoui  da^  of  fret- 
dom,  iweci  cQol  nir,  good  food  uui  fun  in  ihe  Mod 
■nd  suff. 
$  1 ,00  Icti  a  tiule  f  Amity  enjoy  ri  d\[  togetKer. 
2.50  Vi^iU  give  A  whole  week  of  new  life  und  ehecf  to  s 
worn  out  mother.  &n  iged  toitef^  ui  undct'fed  woifc* 
^"i  S'^l'  ^'  ■  convilesf  ing  patient. 
5.00  mAkei  «  teething  buihy  «na  its  "hitk  motlter**  of  Ml 

hmppy  tof  a  week^ 
10.00  giv«  tour  riui-dowb  idt^^l  children  a  freih  •lart  f«r 

25.00  i«fidi  1  cif-toad  of  careworn  people  o§  fot  iha  dtif 

■nd  bring*  them  hack  with  n«w  cour*ge, 
50-00  nime*  a  room  for  ih^  »ea«Dn. 
125,00  givn  a  hippy  excunion  to  500  molhett  aad  childns. 

$50,000  NEIEDED  FOR  THE  SEASON'S  WORK 

Inquiry  is  invited  as  to  Memorial  Gifts 

R.  S  Minium,  Trcaiurw,  Room239,  No*  105 
East  2ind  SirVet.  New  York  Giy, 

New  York  Association  for  Improv- 
ing the  Condition  of  the  Poor 

R,  FULTON  CUTTINC,  PT«id«t 
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Right=At=Han(l  Stories 

FOR  DICTATION  AND    REPRODUCTION 
By  Rosa  L.  Sawin  and  Frank  H.  Palmer 

A  cln*icc  c<*l|crhi»TMM'  ^IdJfl  siHni*>  ;iihl     ml  ert/s|  hi^    :nH^'^t<iU*>    fur    leacliers    lo 
read  or  tell  r<r  llic  cla^s. 

Ail:tptL'<l  ti)  cliil«li'Cii  I  if  all  a^^cs. 

Excellent    fnr  i*arfiils   i<i  rise  a^   "lio!  liniL^  ^iMrit's." 

("Jrcat  care  has  Ik-cu  lakcn  tn  sdcct  sinrR-.  w'nh  a  ^utn],  licalthfiil,  moral  lone. 

The  I'ji^iJ^li^lu  the  |)rna|(rap]inii4  a!i<l  ilic    jniNcniaUun   Irave  Ik-cii   niade  as   nearly 
as  possible. 

The  iiook  \ull  nict'i  a   wmw  nficti  kit    in  ihi.'  >r]irMih(M»T!i  miA  in  the  home. 
CLOTH,  2IO  PAGES,  $koo  POSTPAID 

The  Palmer  Company,    50  Bromfield  St.,  Boston 


JllHJl-:   WES    H.    JJM)SKV 

Juvi'iith>  <*«*urt,    J)*'nvi/r-  t'oInr:i(Jn, 

hi'is   uridfn    tlif'    (DHiiwiiii^   iifM'tiH  iiiMv*^    ^4>*'r    a1ji<u(     th*^    iuh^k    enHtkMl 
Ui  tlie  aiiMTt*r.  Jane  l>i^iirlH>rii   MHU     i\fis    MifKs    ls    hm    i*rrUn^    .<n;in^Hr    Tu    Jiifjj^*^    LiudKey,    And 
thtfrefiire   his  npinSiFn    1j*   whnHy    J-iii    hiiiM^ri^ohiil    uiw 

Iii^u   H.   I>HiiSi\v,  Judge. 

Jinie   ],   19  07: 
Mrs.  James  K    MHlt^, 
21!   Hower  i>r  , 

Npwturivillf*.   ^fa:^s. 
My    Dear  Mrs.    MilLs' 

I  do  not  kiJMW  !!ia(  I  ^vir  read  InKii  l|h  juMiir  nn  tiTnihir  suJ»jitLs  anvUiin^  as  inleresline  as 
"TUe  Muther-Artirit/'  Itnili  Mrs  (J(>'wur>.  our  (*tiit^r  J'l  oImu  idri  Ottlnr,  jitiJ  rnsseir  have  t'Xanj- 
iiied  it  wiih  Idii^ti^r^u  ami  wi^U  n>  oxuresh  in  \imi  cur  ajiiirr-i'iaiioii  ttf  ihn  ^.jvlt^iHlid  nmlrilmiion 
you  liiivt'  iiMidi"   tti  Mil'  litrrutyrr^  on   thin  w*irij*'j  f 

It  would  hi*  u  b€^i|flui  ihiii^  for  all  liiildit^n  if  fv<^r>  ntolljer  in  tlie  hind  could  read  your 
book,  and  H  ou^lu  to  bo  Hi  ♦'Yor>  horn*'.  U^:*  Hkr  Ibi"  scrninu^QL  and  ap[ril  U|mu  which  the 
volume  is  fouudnd.  Tbrr**  leriajnly  is  no  hiot<*  Hiiimrtiini  work,  aufl  a  nndhernmy  be  a  greater 
artist  than  sbe  know^  in  titshiijniii;?  ihr  rJuira' ter  of  a  lutlr*  thild.  One  of  our  i^reatest  preach- 
ers wpII  f^ald  I  hat  "Skill  in  handliim  niaibli*  is  as  nofhlui^  i*in)r'anHJ  (u  handliiii^  man,"  and  J 
have  freiiui-nlly  added,  *'Thiii  tin*  best  ritnr  tn  handle  a  inati  Is  when  he  is  a  child/'  Your 
work  wUi  do  muvh  for  thi^*  cause  uf  r  hililbo(*d  and  I  con^iatnlale  you  iifion  ii. 
With   kindest   rpKHrdti,    I    am  \ours, 

^SlKned)    HEX   B.   LINDSEY. 

Ask  your  bookseller  to  urder  it  lor  you  from  ibc    pulillshMri?, 

Price  5 urn,  postage  prepaid ► 

The  Palmer  Company,  50  Bromfield  Street,  Boston.  ^  kil 
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EAST  ORANQE,  NEW  JERSEY 

Miss  Cora  Webb  Peet 

KMcrgartca  l^kmaal  Tralalaf  Sckaal 

Soptembor  34.  IW        Two  Voars'  Coorso. 

For  circttlara.  addrtts 

ni5S  CORA  WEBB  PBBT 

10  WMhlOfftM  atrMt,         BAST  ORANOB.  N.  J.  < 


ADELPHI   COLLEGE 

faAlKdMe Hveano,  Sr.  Jmmw  mad  CUtton  Pimces.  BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 

Normal  School  for  Kindergartners 

^Two  Years'  Course.  Address  Prof.  Anna  E.  Harvey.  Supt 


\1 


THE  PNILADELPHII  TRAMIR8 
FOR  KWDERUITIEIS 


R.C.CPCNS  OCTOBCR  2.  1900 

liinior  >enw*»  anr.  S9«r.a]  Gafarc  j 

Addr*«a  MRS   M.  L.  VAN  KIRK.  PriKip 
f J jj  Ptnr  Street  PhiladHpbia.  Pm^ 


Bs  Trdning  Sduxi 
for  KindergartneiT 

uiidar  tba  Alr«K'tt«>n  of  Ml«>  Cuollne  M  CT  lUn.  ' 
trill  raopen  Sept^nilKr  a.  1««7.  ai  leU  VVaUiut  <%cnet. 
PhUadflpbla.  The  work  will  indmlp  Junior.  MmIw 
Oraduate  and  Normal  Tralnen'  Covraea.  MotlMti' 
ntwii.aiid  a  Model  KInderEanen.  For  i^rtlnUaa. 
addiaaa    Mlaa  CAROLINB  N.  C.  HART, 


PinSNIM  AND  AULEIIEM 

KINDERQARTEN  COLLEQE    I 

mm  KAKHmrimL.  unmr         t 


ill  Year  kegias  Odaksr  4  mr 


Mn.  WILUAM  M^CRACKaMJfmntto 
S4SS  nfth  Avchm.  FITTSBDRGB. 


iStiMll 


nfKinderisarten  Normal  In: 

I4M  Q  Street  N.W.,  WASHINGTON,  9lC 
Principal.  Susam   Plessnes   Pouaci. 

OOTH.YEAR 
noreogk  Traiaiaf  for  KlaaersartCB  TeacMsi. 

Scaaioo  opens  October  a.  1906. 


WASHINGTON.  D.C. 

The  Columbia  Kindergarten 
Training  School 


9  as  Cmtt/»mim 

CERTIFICATE,  DIPLOMA    AND 
NORMAL  COURSE 

^'^^^iSusAw  Cmadics  Baxcb 


J 


Teachers  College 

ColiioibiaUiiversfty,N.Y.City 


Professional  and  Graduate  Courses 
leading  to  Degrees  of  B  S.,  A.M., 
and  Ph.D.,  and  Diplomas  in  Teach- 
ing and  Supervision. 

S5  Departments,  3  Schools  of  Obser- 
vation  and  Practice,  185  Courses  of 
Instruction,  150  Officers  and  In- 
structors, 1035  Resident  Students, 
1425  Partial  Students,  5  Fellow- 
ships, 35  Scholarships,  |4 18.000.00 
Annual  expenditure. 

Annmttutmtnt  for  i^aj^  re^dy  Afril  tU. 

Taacbera  Coliogo  Publlcatiooa 

Teack4rs   CoUtg*  ^tfr«r^-~Bi«inoothl]r,  8tb  jt$it^ 

$1.00  per /ear. 
Contrihiiwns  to  EdHcation-^voA  /ear,  75c  to  |a.so 


EJucatiomaJ  XtpHmii^Ho.   1.  Report  of  : 
choaettt  Committee  on  Industrial  Edocatioo,  spc 
DucripHv  OiraiUar  om  mpplieotion 

JAMES  E.  RUSSELL,  LLD., 

Dean 


BstablUKed  ;1896 


The  New  York 
Froebel  Normal 


iONDERGARTEN  and 
PRIMARY  TRAINING 


CoUese  Preparatory*  Teachers*  Academic.  Mask 


B.  LYBLL  BARl,  Ph.  D.,  Priacipai, 

HARRIBTIB  M.  MILLS,  Head  af  Departmeat  of  Kiaderfartea  Tralaii«. 

MARIB  RUBP  HOPBR,  Departmeat  af  Maslc. 


Eleventh  Year  opens  Wednesday,  Sept.  18, 1907 

Write  for  drcalars.    Address,       BENJAMIN  P.  CHANDLBR,  Regtatrar, 

59  Weat  Mth  Street,  New  Yark.  N.  Y. 


[iideiiartei  Trailing  SdiMl 

RoiJart  b<MM  Sat  •  lMUla4  mmUr  of  •taJrato. 

Chlc«|o  Pne  KMeriartca  AstodatlM 

L)l.HWQlUiB.Pf«..  Mn.P.D.An«dOT.V-Pr«. 

/Smra  HANSON, ,  Prtaclpal 

"^      Cradit  at  tiM 

Rtftkwcitenud  Ckicif*  Ihilvmitlei 

■r  MrtnlM.  .a^rM*  Bts  B.  Whitaore.  Sap  t 
(ft  lladtoM  9t«»  cor.  nich.  «v«»»  GUawo. 


IKASO  KiNDER6ARTEN  GOUE6E 

laOO  •leMOAN  BOULKVAIIO 

Mn.  JoH  N  CsoosK     Eliiaibtii  HAtBitoii 


ivcMifstt  forTnMagTMcbcrt  tatf  Saptrvfatft 


aCNO  POM  CATAiOO 


PESTALOZZI-FROEBBL 

Uergarteii  Tniniiig  SchMl 

CHICAQOCOnMON5,  180  Qnuid  Ave. 

n.  Bertha  Hofer  Hefner,  SnpertDteadeat 
niH  Amelia  Holer,  Principal. 
TWELFTH  YEAR. 

^•falar  oeorse    two    yeara.     Advanced 

uwes  for  Qradoate  Stadento.  A  course 
V^"'-  Inclodca  omortanlty  to 
iudUar  with  the  SodaiSetUenent 


MRS  BeitTHA  HOPBK^HBGNBR 
180  ORAWD  AVE.,  CHICAOO. 

IICAQO  PROEBEL  ASSOCIATION 

Tnlabig  Ciau  hw  Kiadergmrtaen 
EauMUku  isre 

wo  Yeirt*  Coarse.    Soe^lal  Coarict  under  Pro- 

•w*  of  University  of  Chicago  receive  University 

«ti.   For  circulars  apply  to 

firs.  AUCE  n.  PUTNAfl  er  \  4fs»rtmt, 
nias  n.  L.  SHeUMM  lenm^fmi, 

M  riM  ArU  BalMtec  OklMoo, ». 


CHICAGO 

INDEROARTEN 

INSTITUTE 

rtrude  House,  40  Scott  5ti«et 

Special  Announoomont 

i«e  of  Lectures  by  Prof.  Earl  Barnes 
APRim90B 

Nar  Course— Two  Years, 
st-graduate  Course— One  Year, 
^plementary  Course— One  Year. 
n-professional    Home  Making 
bourse— One  Year. 

Univef^itr  Cvedit* 
rfdence  for  students  at  Gertrude 
louse. 

DIRECTORS 

Mies  CAROUNE  1 6RQNI5E 
Mrk  MARY  B.  PAGE 
Mre.  ETHEL  ROE  UNDGREN 
Miss  FRANdES  a  NEWTON 

^      Send  for  Circulars 

lend  to  American  Kindergarten 
n^ly   Honse,    Manistee,    meL, 
ffigh  Grade  Eindergartm  Ka- 
isL 


The  Teachers'  College 

Of  Indianapolis 

For  the  Training  of  Kindorgart- 
nors  and  Primary  Toacliors 

Roffalar  Coarse  two  yaare.  Preparatenr 
Coaroe,  oao/ear.  Post  Qradvate  Coarse  for 
NoraMi  Teacbers.  one  year.  PrloMry  tralalaf 

a  part  of  the  roffalar  work. 
Claffses  fonaed  la  5eptenibor  aa4  Pebroanr. 

fO  Free  Scholarships  graiited 

year.  Special  PrloMry  Class  la  Jlay  aad 


Jane«    8ea4  for  Catalogae. 

Urs.  Eiiza  A.  Blakert  Pros. 

TheWmiam  N.Jacksos  Memorial  lastitate, 

ajd  aad  Alabama  Streets. 


OHIO,  Toledo,  3313  Ashland  Av«. 

THE   MISSES  LAWS 

Pioebel  Kindergarten  Medical  Supervision. 
TRAINING  SCHOOL  ^1^^^^^^'^^^. 
schools.    Certificate  and  Diploma  Courses. 

MARY  B.  LAW,  M.D..  Principal. 

Kindergarten  Training 


BzceptloBttl  advaataffes-  dally  practice— 
.ectures  from  Professors  of  Oborlln  College 
and  privilege  of  elective  courses  In   the 


College  at  special  rates— Charges  Moderate— 
Oradaates  readily  Had  positions.    »(rtb  year 
iMgtns  SeptemlMr  ajd.  1907*    Por  Catalog- 
ue ad  rose  Secretary 

OBERLIN  KINDBRQAROEN  ASSOCIATION, 
Drawer  K,  Oberlln,  Ohio. 


traid  Rapids 
liideffsrtei  Traiiiiig  Schost 

Wiater  aad  Saaioier  Tenn 

September  17,  lOOfj  toJuncO.lOW 
July  2  to  Auinist  24}  1908 

Certificate,  Dipiomm  aad  Normal  Couraag 

OLARA  WHSBLKR,  Principal 
NELLIK  AUSTIN,  SceerrAiiv 

Auditorium  Bulldlrkg  35  PourkUIn  St. 

GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICH. 

TRAINING  'school 

OPTHB 

LooisYille  Free  Kio(ler|;arteii 
issociation 

Mist  Mary  Hill.  SuUrmsor 

Mrs.  Robert   D  Ailtit.  Snwf  Crtiie  mn4 

Tramtmg  Ttaektr. 
Miss  Alexina  C   Boo'h.  Hnt^y  mmd  Pktt' 

os9pky  o/Edw<mtiom.  \ 

Miss  Jane  Akin.  PHmmry  Sunday  Scko»i 

Methods. 
Miss  Allcnc  Seaton.  Mmnmaf  Work 
Miss  Frances  Icgram.  Nturt  Studf 
Miss  Anna  Moore.  Prtmary  Mttkodt. 
Miss  Maigirel  Bycrs,  Art  work 
.•w  CIssMS  WW  ke  ertaalied  SepteailMf  3.  |907 


Try  the  American  Kindergarten 
Supply  Honse^  Kanistee^  IOoIl 
Prioe  list  free. 


The  Cincinnati   Kindergarten  Training  5cliool 

nndtr  the  anspiccs  el 

TIM  CtaclBoaU  Ktadargartae  Asaoclatloo-Mrt.  W.  R.  Bssadict,  Seeivtsiy 

All  courses  in  reeular  Prefessioiial  Training  count  toward  the  dceree  A  B.,awarded  by  the  Uaivefsity  el 
Ciacimwti.    Practice  Tcachmc  civen  ia  Public  Schooli  Misstort.  and  Private  Kuidercartens 

ra,  flepsriateeSswt  Jolla  SCealey  BethweU,  Prladpal 

HOMO  MAKWO  DBPARTMSNT-Meiid  SaaiaMrs,  Separvlter 
ASdrase :  Regletrer,  6  Uotea  Street 


Cliniand  Kindirgartm  Training  Sciiiiol 

*    m  ArriLiATioN  w^tb  thb 
CHICAGO  KINDERGARTEN  COLLEGE 
C«asr  el  Csdar  aai  Watklas  Aves..  CLfiVeUND.  0. 
Fmmdtd  m  t9Q4. 
Cboim  of  Modjr.  andOT  dlrectloB  of  EUttbcih  HaniMB,  coven 
•*•  jrnn  m  Cl«v«taiid.  lauUBg  to  tcnioi  aad  mnaal  counaa  ia  tha 
Chkago  Kiadaif anas  CoUcca. 

MISS  NBTTA  PAXIS.  PtiBCipal. 
MM.  W.  R.  WAJiNBR.  MaiMffer. 


Atlanta  Kindergarten    Normal  *' 
School 
Two  Ysars'  Couraa  off  Study 

Chartered  1897. 
For  particulars  address 

Willotta  A.  Alleo,  Principal 

639  Peaehtrte  Street.  AtlanU.  Ga. 


OHIO COI.UMBU8 

Kindergarten  Normal  Training  School  %-:r'-' 

^— BMHTBeNTH  YBAR  SEOINS  SePTBnSBR  SS.  1907 

Procbclian  Philosophy.  Gifts.  Occupation.  Stories.  Games.  Music  and  DraeinB 
Psychology  and  Nature  Work  uught  at  Ohio  Sute  University -two  years  course 

For  toformation.  address  r£i  ixasitii  N  Samcsl.  Principal 


Normal  Training  School 

of  the  KATB  BALDWIN  PRBB 
KINDBRQARTBN  ASSOCIATION 
BaUbllahed  iSpp* 
HORTBN5B  M.  ORCUTT,  Priaclpal  «f  The 
Tralalag  School  aad  Sffpervlaor  of  Kinder, 
gartea J.     Appllcatloa  for  entraace  to  the 
Tralatas  Schools  ahoald  bo  made  toMUsM, 
R.  Saaaett,   Correspoadlnf  Secretary,   iiy 
Bottoa  Street,         BA51'  SAVANNAH,  OA. 


THE  RICHMOND  TRAIMIN6  SCHOOL 
.    FOR  KINDEROARTHERS 

WillOp9aOCT>  ittati4  WBST MAtN SfiUmT 

DRAWING,  SINGING, 
PHYSICAL  CULTURE 

ALICB  N.  PAKKBR       -        -        •       Priadpai 

Two  years*  course  In  Froebera  theory 
and  practice.  Also  a  third  year  course 
for  graduateo. 

Spoeial  Lectures 


BOSTON 


Miss  LoLuroL  Fisher's 
TRAINING  SCHOOL 
for  KINDERGARTNERS 

Normal  Course,  2  years* 

f^Mt-Qraduate  Course 

Special  Course 

For  cireuiars  cddreu 

Kindergarten  Training 
School 

82  St.  Slephen  Street.  Boston 

Normal  Course.  |wo  years 

F»r  Cirrmlmrt  Mdrtst 

Miss   LUCY    HARRIS   SYMONDS 


BOSTON 


Perry  Kindergarten  Nonnai  School 

Mr».  ANNIE  MOSELEY  PERRY 

18  Huntington  Ave..  Boston.  Mas*. 


Miss     Wheelock's     Kindergarten 
Training  School 


134  NEWBURY  STREET 


BOSTON 


Regular  Two  Yf  ar^'  Course 

Special  One  Year  Course  for  graduate  student* 

Students'  Home  at  the  Marenhuiz 

For  circular  addrrss 

LUCY  WHEELOCK 


BOSTON 


Miss  Annie  Coolidge  Rust's 

PROEBEL  SCHOOL  OF  KINDER 
GARTEN  NORMAL  GLASSES 

BOSTON.  MASS. 

Regular  Two  Year**  Course. 

Poat  Graduate  Course.    Special  Courses 

Sixteenth  Year. 

__,,  _^  For  Circulars  ad JreM 

Miss  Rust,  Pierce  Buildini: 

Copley  Square 


The  Qarland 
Kindergarten  Training  School 

NORMAL  COURSE.  S  YEARS. 
HOME-MAKING  c6URSE,  1  YEAR. 

nrs.   MAROARET   J.  STANNARY    Prlaclpal 

19  Chestnut  Street 


Springfield  Kindergarten 

II      . 

ffvx)  Yctri' Course    Ter m*.  $1W  ptr  ytsr. 
Apply  to 

HATTIE  TWICHELL 

SPRINQFiELO-LONOMCADOW.  MASS. 


Milwaukee  State  Nonnal  School 
KINDERGARTEN 

Training  Department 

Two-years'  coarsa  fore  radaates  of  four- 

isora'   high  3chools«    Faculty  of  twenty- 
va.    Spaoal  advaotagea.    Tuition  fros  to 
residents  of  WlaconsiB;  S40per  year  to  oth- 
ers. School  opeaa  the  first  Tuesday  In  Sep- 
tember.   Send  for  catalogue  to 
NINA  C.  VANDBWALKBR,  Director. 

OAKLAND  KlNDERliiRTEN 

TRAINING  CLASS 

Stota  Accredited  Ust, 
Sixteenth  year  opens  Sept.  a,  1907. 

Address, 

Miss  Grace  Everett  Barnard 

1374  Franklin  Street,  OiklitniJ.  C4l. 


BRIDGEPORT 
TRAINING  SCHOOL 

FOR 

KI^DERQARTNERS 

IN  AFPIUATION  WTFH 

THE    NEW    YORK    FROEBEL    NORIUL 

will  open  its  eighth  year  September  tt 
For  circulars,  inrormarioa.  etc..  address 

MARY  C.  MILLS.  Principal 
1 79  West  Avenue         Bridgeport,  Com. 


Xi;bejfann(eH,Smitb 
jfroebel  f^inberaattcn 
anb  draining  Scbool 

Good  Kindergarten  teachers  kave 
no  trouble  inseeuilng  well-pajriog 
positions.  In  fact,  we  hay^fooni  tiw 
demand  for  ourgradAiatesi  greater  tkas 
ive  can  tupplj.  One  and  two  ycarr 
coutse.     For  catalogue,  addren, 

FANNIE  A.  SMITH.  IMacipaL 
Lafayelle  Strast 
Bopfj^oci,.  uonn. 


Miss  Nortofl's  Trainiof  Sdiooi 

FOR  KINDERGARTNERS 

Portland 9  flialae 

Two  Year*t  Coarse 

For  circulars  address 

^6  Dow  Street.   Porliaed  He. 
Mtoa  AbhyN.  Iforlen 


WANTED 

Back  Numbers^of  the  KINDERGARTEN  MAGAZINE 

If  yon  have  any  that  yon  will  sell,  let  us  have[a  list  of  them  by  year  aod  month 
and  we  will  make  you  an  effer  for  them. 

KINDERGARTEN  MAGAZINE  COMPANV. 

0P  Wejt  96th  street,  New  York.  N.  Y. 


'  ""^mk^smijp  SHOW  mm  mfi 


lOi 


DIEGES&CLUST 


•iFWEMAPglT,  IT'S  RIGHT 


Official 
Jewelers 
of  the 
Leadini; 
Colleges 
Schools  and 
As  ociations 


CLA88  PINS 
rRATCRNlTY  PINS 
ME0AL8 

CUPS. ere. 

WATCHEa 
OlAMONOa 
JEWELRY 


33  JOHN  STREET.  NEW  YORK 


MIDLAND  SCflOOLS  TEACBERS  AGENQ 

602  Youngemum  BWg.,  DES  M01N£S«  IOWA. 

!•  Will  enroll  only  good  teachers. 

2.  Will  place  those  teachers  in  touch  with  the  best 
paying  positions  in  the  Middle  States,  and  tne  Ga^At 
West  and  Northwest. 

3.  Will  ably  assist  worthy  teachers  to  deserved 
positions. 

4f,  Will  not  recommend^a  poor  teacher, 
5.  Will  send  full  particulars  on  request. 

liVRlTE  FOR  OUR  Pt.AN5  TO-DAY 


See  Page  38) 


DAY  BY  DAY  WITH  NATURE. 
A  Kindergarten  Husking-Bee. 


©l)e  TKi!t6er3arteR-"prlmar?  Mlaga^ine 


V0J.  XX— OCTOBER.  I907-N0.2 


DAY  BY  DAY  WITH  NATURE— FOR  THE  KINDERGARTEN  AND 

PRIMARY  GRADES 

(Copyrighted) 
MISS  MARY  PROUDPCX)T. 


PROGRAM  FOR  KINDERGARTEN 

Subjects:    The  Com  and  the  Potato. 

This  subject  should  begin  with  the  plant- 
ing of  corn  in  May.  The  corn  can  be  har- 
vested in  September  or  October.  Local  con- 
ditions will  determine  the  proper  time  for 
planting.  The  lessons  here  suggested  will 
begin  with  use  of  corn. 

I.  Observation  of  the  Children's  Garden  of 

Green  Com.* 

Visit  the  children's  bed  of  green  corn; 
gather  a  basket-full  and  bring  it  back  to  the 
kindergarten. 

II.  The  Use  of  Com  on  the  Ear  as  a  Food 

for  People. 

Conduct  little  groups  into  the  homes  of 
several  of  the  children,  and  there  let  them 
husk  some  of  the  corn  and  boil  it,  thus  con- 
tributing to  the  preparation  of  the  family 
dinner.  During  the  interval  for  the  corn  to 
boil,  the  children  can  occupy  themselves  by 
splitting  the  husks  into  ribbons,  these  to  be 
used  in  some  future  occupation.  They  can 
also  help  in  setting  the  table.  If  it  is  im- 
possible to  enter  the  house  for  these  lessons, 
they  can  be  given  in  the  kindergarten,  a 
small  oil  stove  being  used.  Let  the  corn 
thus  cooked  be  sent  by  agreement  to  the 
home  of  one  of  the  children. 

III.  Observation  of  a  Field  or  Patch  of 

Ripe  Com.** 

Visit  a  large  field  or  patch  of  ripe  corn, 

*In  a  kindergarten  In  the  heart  of  Berlin,  the 
chUdren  planted  wheat  in  the  spring  In  a  space  five 
feet  by  five  feet  in  the  back  yard,  and  in  the  fall 
harvested  the  little  crop.  "The  farmers  scarcely 
look  forward  with  more  expectance  to  the  first 
spring  month  than  do  certain  city  children  whose 
farm  land  consists  of  a  plot  four  feet  and  a  half  by 
six  and  a  half  in  the  garden  of  their  school.  This 
is  in  Boston.  In  each  of  the  Philadelphia  gardens, 
in  a  crowded  foreign  district,  children  work  every 
day  from  May  to  October  raising  tomatoes,  peas, 
beets,  beans,  lettuce,  cabbage,  while  classes  from 
neighboring  schools  visit  the  gardens  for  lessons  in 
nature  study." — The  Outlook,  February,  1906. 


walk  through  the  rows  of  corn,  listen  to  the 
rustle  of  the  leaves.  Let  the  children  count 
the  number  of  rows,  also  the  number  of  ears 
on  each  stalk.  They  should  carry  a  basket- 
full  home  with  them  when  permitted. 

IV.    The  Use  of  Com  as  Food  for  Animals. 

Feed  some  of  these  ears  to  a  work-horse, 
or  some  animal  which  has  served  someone 
in  the  neighborhood.  The  children  can  also 
cut  down  the  stalks  still  standing  in  their 
own  garden  and  feed  this  fodder  to  the 
cows. 

V.    Observation  of  the  Cutting  and 
Shocking. 

Visit  the  large  field  and  arrange  to  have 
the  children  see  the  first  steps  in  the  harv- 
esting of  the  corn :  a.  The  cutting;  b.  The 
shocking. 

VI.    The  Huskmg  of  the  Com  by  the 
ChUdren. 

a.  The  children  husk  the  corn  by  un- 
wrapping the  ear  and  breaking  it  off,  leaving 
the  husk  attached  to  the  stalk,  b.  They 
then  gather  the  corn  into  piles. 

VII.  Cribbing  of  the  Com,  and  the  Stor- 

ing Away  of  Fodder. 

a.  The  children  gather  the  corn  into 
their  own  little  wagons  and  haul  it  to  the 
crib.  At  another  time,  they  load  their 
wagons  with  the  fodder  that  still  stands  in 
the  field,  and  carry  it  to  the  barn  where  they 
store  it  away. 

VIII.  The  Use  of  the  Shelled  Com  as 

Food  for  People. 

a.  In  the  shelling  of  corn,  even  the  little 
children  can  participate,  b.  The  parching 
of  the  corn  can  easily  be  done  in  the  kinder- 
garten. Place  the  shelled  corn  in  a  skillet 
with  salt  and  butter,  parching  the  kernels 

**  Where  the  observation  of  a  field  Is  impossible, 
teachers  can  omit  step  three,  and  still  successfully 
use  the  corn  which  can  easily  be  obtained.  Pictures 
of  corn  fields  may  be  drawn  upon  the  blackboard. 
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till  they  are  soft.    This  can  be  easily  accom- 
plished by  the  use  of  a  small  oil  stove. 

IX.  The  Use  of  Shelled  Com  as  Food  for 

Animals. 

Allow  the  children  to  go  to  one  of  the 
neighbors  and  feed  the  chickens. 

X.  The  Use  of  Crushed  Com  as  Food  for 

Man  or  AnimaL 

a.  Allow  the  children  to  find  two  flat 
stones  and  let  them  make  corn  meal.  Some 
of  it  may  be  ground  in  the  coffee  mill.  For 
the  use  of  this  food,  the  children  would  en- 
joy setting  up  a  tripod  out  of  doors  and 
cooking  the  corn  meal  as  mush.  A  more 
detailed  suggestion  for  conducting  such  a 
lesson  may  be  found  in  the  Introduction, 
b.  The  children  may  also  feed  the  corn- 
meal  to  chickens,  a  pet  lamb,  or  some  other 
animal. 

Some  of  the  possible  uses  of  the  products 
of  the  corn,  together  with  occupations  are 
indicated  in  the  following: 

1.  The  use  of  cobs  as  fuel. 

2.  The  use  of  husks  to  fill  cushions  and 
doll  mattresses. 

3.  The  use  of  husks  to  make  dolls, 
their  clothes,  and  doll  hammocks.  To 
make  the  dolls,  split  the  dry  husks  into 
ribbons,  double  several  af  these  together, 
and  half  an  inch  from  the  closed  end  wind  a 
thread.  This  will  make  a  head,  and  another 
thread  wound  around  the  middle  will  make 
the  waist  line,  a  full  skirt  hanging  below. 
A  stick  can  be  inserted  for  arms.  The  corn 
silk  can  be  used  for  hair,  and  a  dress  can  be 
made  of  the  husk. 

The  Potato. 

The  following  plan  for  the  subject  of  the 
potato  should  not  be  used  during  the  same 
autumn  that  the  children  study  the  corn. 
One  of  these  nature  subjects  is  sufficient  for 
this  particular  season. 

This  subject  should  begin  with  the  plant- 
ing of  the  potato  in  the  spring.  The  potato 
can  be  harvested  in  the  autumn.  As  the 
season  of  frost  approaches,  the  children  be- 
gin to  wear  warmer  clothes,  the  leaves  to 
fall,  and  the  family  to  make  its  prepara- 
tion for  the  winter.  At  this  time,  let  the 
children  inspect  their  garden  and  decide  up- 
on whom  to  bestow  their  crop  of  potatoes, 
and  then  store  them  away  for  the  winter. 

I.    The  Digging  and  Storing  of  Potatoes.* 

Gather  them  into  a  pile,  load  one  of  the 


children's  wagons,  carry  them  to  the  cellar 
of  the  person  to  whom  the  potatoes  are  to 
be  given,  and  store  them  away. 

n.    Boiling  of  Potatoes. 

a.  Let  the  children  wash  and  peel  pota- 
toes, b.  In  the  interval  of  waiting  for  them 
to  be  cooked,  feed  the  peelings  to  the 
chickens,  or  clean  a  water  bottle  with  some 
of  them  by  breaking  them  up  and  shaking 
them  around  in  the  same  with  water.  This 
whole  lesson  can  be  given  in  the  kindergar- 
ten ;  but  if  at  the  home  of  one  of  the  child- 
ren, the  potatoes  should  not  be  eaten  by  the 
children,  but  the  work  can  be  done  as  a 
service  to  the  family,  though  one  potato 
might  be  tasted.  Enough  more  than  those 
required  for  the  family  dinner  should  be 
cooked  that  a  few  may  be  taken  to  the 
school  for  use  the  next  day. 

III.    Fry  Potatoes,  Using  Some  of  Those 
Boiled  on  the  Previous  Day. 

(In  contrast  to  the  lesson  of  the  day  be- 
fore, let  this  one  be  given  in  the  kinder- 
garten.) 

a.  Each  one  can  slice  one  potato,  and 
turn  the  same  into  the  skillet,  b.  While 
waiting  for  them  to  brown,  assign  different 
occupations  to  different  members  of  the 
group.  Two  at  a  time  can  watch  the  po- 
tatoes, some  set  the  table,  and  decorate  it 
with  autumn  leaves,  while  others  put  the 
kitchen  corner  of  the  kindergarten  into 
order,  sweeping  the  floor  and  washing  the 
soiled  pans  that  previously  contained  their 
potatoes.  Of  course,  at  least  an  hour's  time 
is  essential  to  complete  this  lesson  in  an 
orderly  way. 

IV.    Grating  of  Potatoes  for  Potato 
Pancakes. 

a.  The  children  grate  the  potatoes  in 
water.  Turn  this  grated  mass  into  a  cheese- 
cloth bag  and  squeeze  out  the  water,  (sav- 
ing this  water  with  its  sediment  until  the 
following  day),    b.    Beat  both  parts  of  one 

•As  In  the  study  of  the  corn,  If  It  Is  Impossible  to 
visit  a  field,  several  potatoes  may  be  planted  in  a 
window  box,  and  this  plan  may  still  be  adapted  to 
suit  conditions.  In  this  case,  omit  step  one,  and 
let  the  children,  or  even  the  teacher,  buy  some  po- 
tatoes, which  can  be  added  to  the  several  the  chil- 
dren have  raised.  Enough  potatoes  may  be  raised 
for  an  experiment  by  placing  a  number  in  a  dark 
warm  place  in  damp  straw. 

This  subject  is  a  valuable  one  for  any  city  kin- 
dergarten. The  author  has  made  the  experiment 
in  the  heart  of  Chicago  as  well  as  in  9^rlin, 
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f&&>.  pour  it  into  the  grated  mass,  thinning 
it  with  a  little  milk,  grease  the  frying  pan, 
and  bake  the  cakes,  letting  each  one  take 
part.  Let  this  be  done  as  a  surprise  for  one 
of  the  teachers,  the  children  presenting 
them  to  her.  The  children,  of  course,  should 
have  a  taste.  They  should  be  given  time  to 
wash  all  the  dishes  and  to  put  everything 
away. 

V.  The  Making  of  Starch. 

This  can  be  done  by  pouring  off  the 
colored  water  from  the  sediment  left  in  the 
pan  from  the  previous  lesson.  The  sedi- 
ment will  prove  to  be  starch.  Let  the  child- 
ren find  this  out  by  the  pouring  on  and  off  of 
clean  water  till  it  grows  entirely  clear. 
Draw  off  the  last  water  entirely,  and  let  the 
starch  dry  in  the  sun. 

VI.  The  Dolls' Washday. 

The  dolls  come  to  the  kindergarten  with 
their  soiled  clothes,  and  the  children  wash 
them.  Be  sure  to  have  them  sort  the  white 
and  colored  clothes  and  make  laundry 
books.    See  a  more  complete  description  of 


how  to  plan  this  lesson  in  the  kindergarten 
outline  under  the  subject  of  water. 

VII.    Ironing  Day. 

Of  course  the  ironing  of  these  clothes 
must  follow  the  washing,  and  then  the  dolls 
can  be  dressed  in  their  clean  clothes  and  be 
invited  to  listen  to  a  story,  and  look  at  some 
appropriate  pictures. 

See  the  set  of  pictures  illustrated  by  Lud- 
wig  Richter.  There  are  several  drawings 
consisting  of  children  washing  their  doll's 
clothes,  and  the  like.  See  his  Aus  dem 
Kinderleben  containing  twenty-four  pict- 
ures, songs  and  rhymes. 

In  all  these  lessons  while  the  children  are 
busy  with  doing,  call  their  attention  to  the 
different  changes  as  they  occur  throughout 
a  complete  process.  Do  not  tell  them  be- 
forehand that  the  potato  contains  starch, 
let  the  truth  present  itself.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  all  these  miniature  science 
lessons,  however,  contain  a  strong  ethical 
value,  the  children's  activity  being  based  up- 
on an  inspiration  to  serve  others. 


AN  INDIAN  LEGEND  OF  THE  CORN 


Once  long  ago  an  Indian  named  Kanati 
and  his  wife  Selu,  were  masters  of  both 
forest  and  field.  Early  in  the  morning 
Kanati  would  go  out  into  the  forest  and 
return  with  some  animal  or  bird,  while  Selu 
with  her  basket  brought  back  ripe  ears  of 
corn  from  the  field. 

Where  they  kept  these  animals  and  where 
they  found  the  corn  were  secrets.  Though 
they  had  many  children,  no  one  of  them  had 
ever  seen  beast  or  bird  in  the  forest,  or  corn 
in  the  field. 

One  day  after  the  father  and  mother  had 
left  the  home  as  usual,  the  boys  and  girls 
began  to  wonder  why  they,  too,  could  not 
go  out  and  bring  back  a  deer  or  a  basket  of 
corn. 

"'I  know  what  I  shall  do,"  said  the  eldest 
son,  "I  shall  follow  my  father  tomorrow 
morning  and  find  out  where  he  goes." 

"And  I,"  said  one  of  the  daughters,  "shall 
watch  mother." 

"We  will  all  go!"  shouted  the  rest  of  the 
little  Indians,  and  the  next  morning  both 
boys  and  girls  started  out.  The  boys  crept 
along  quietly  behind  their  father,  darting 
from  the  protection  of  one  tree  to  another, 
until  they  saw  him  stop  in  front  of  a  great 
rock.  This  he  pushed  aside,  and  before 
them  appeared  the  mouth  of  a  deep  cave, 


filled  with  birds  and  animals  of  every  kind. 
The  father  called  to  a  beautiful  deer,  and  it 
came  bounding  toward  him.  He  then  rolled 
the  stone  back  into  place  and  returned  with- 
out seeing  the  naughty  boys. 

At  once  from  behind  the  trees,  all  the 
boys  rushed  to  the  rock. 

"Push  1"  cried  they,  and  with  a  loud  crash 
the  rock  fell  apart,  and  with  a  great  noise  out 
flew  flocks  and  flocks  of  birds ;  then  wolves, 
bears,  tigers,  and  all  kinds  of  animals  came 
leaping  out,  and,  plunging  into  the  forest, 
left  the  children  behind  them.  Too  fright- 
ened to  even  scream,  the  boys  ran  home  as 
fast  as  they  could.  In  the  meantime  the 
girls  had  followed  their  mother  out  into  the 
field  until  they  came  to  a  house  built  of  logs 
and  mud,  and  set  high  off  the  ground.  It 
had  no  windows,  and  only  one  small  door. 
This  was  the  first  time  they  had  ever  seen 
such  a  house,  and  it  looked  very  strange  to 
them.  To  the  children's  surprise  the  mother 
went  in  and  closed  the  door  after  her.  At 
first  they  were  afraid  they  would  not  be  able 
to  see  her,  but  one  of  them  picked  out  a 
piece  of  mud  from  between  the  logs,  and 
through  the  little  chink  that  was  made,  each 
in  turn  could  see  what  the  mother  did. 

Setting  her  basket  upon  the  floor  she  bent 
over  it,  and  folded  her  hands  in  front  of  her 
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as  if  praying  to  the  Great  Spirit  to  help  her. 
Then  into  the  basket  fell  the  ripe  ears  of 
corn. 

The  children  had  wanted  to  know  the  se- 
cret, but  when  they  saw  this  they  felt 
ashamed  and  hung  their  heads.  That  night 
at  supper  neither  boys  nor  girls  nor  mother 
nor  father  had  a  word  to  say — and  the 
children  did  not  feel  hungry. 

Afterwards  the  parents  called  the  children 
to  them,  and  the  father  with  tears  in  his 
eyes  said,  "My  children,  now  you  know  our 
secret.  You  have  done  wrong,  and  we  can 
no  longer  help  you,  you  will  have  to  go  out 
in  the  forest  and  hunt  for  yourselves." 

"Your  good  mother  can  no  longer  find 
corn  and  pound  it  into  flour,  can  no  longer 
make  it  into  bread  for  you.  Both  of  us  must 
leave  you." 

"Yes,  children,  said  the  mother,  bending 


her  head  low  to  hide  the  tears,  "  and  I  have 
only  one  ear  of  corn  left  to  give  to  you. 
When  the  springtime  comes,  each  of  you 
must  plant  seven  kernels,  and  then  watch 
them  to  see  that  nothing  harms  them  for 
seven  days  and  nights.  During  this  time 
you  must  eat  no  food  and  must  pray  to  the 
Great  Spirit.  If  you  are  good  children,  the 
corn  will  grow." 

"Save  the  seed  every  year  and  plant  it  in 
the  spring,  watch  and  care  for  it  during  the 
summer,  and  every  fall  you  will  have  a 
harvest  to  lay  away  for  the  long  cold  win- 
ter." 

The  parents  then  said  "farewell,"  and 
sailed  out  upon  the  sea,  far  away  toward  the 
west  into  the  very  sunset.  The  children 
from  the  shore  saw  them  floating,  rising, 
sinking  with  the  waves,  till  at  last  they 
seemed  to  be  lifted  into  the  very  golden 
heaven  itself. 


'^THE  CORN^'' 
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I.  Rus  -  tie,  rus  -  tie,  what  a  btts  -  Ue,  What's  it  all  a  -  bout... 
3.  Don't  you  hear  the  com -fields  grow-ing?  Hear  them  laugh  and  sing,.. 
3.  In       the     val  -  leys    what       a    bus-  tie.    What's    it        all       a     -     bout?. 
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Winds  are  blow  •  ing,  com  is  grow  -  ing,  Hear  them  laugh  and  shout . 
Like  the  sound  of  wa  -  ter  flow  -  ing,  Or  of  birds  a  -  wing. . 
Thick-  ly      there     the      com        is  grow -ing.    Hear       it      laugh    and    shout.. 
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THE  KINDERGARTEN  PROGRAM 

HARRIETTE  MELISSA  MILLS 


Subject  Matter.    The  Humanitarian  Principle  as  the  Basis  of  Its  Selection. 


It  now  remains  to  follow  out  a  third  con- 
ception of  the  program,  the  basic  principle 
of  which  is  humanitarian — using  the  term 
in  its  widest  significance.  In  the  develop- 
ment of  this  principle  in  the  life  of  the  child 
and  that  of  the  race,  it  is  possible  to  discern 
the  practical  functioning  of  the  principle,  or 
law  of  unity  which  was  for  Friedrich  Froe- 
bel  the  ultimate  principle  of  life,  the  center 
upon  which  turned  all  his  eflForts  for  the  up- 
lift of  humanity.  A  careful  reading  of  Froe- 
bel's  works,  especially  "The  Education  of 
Man,"  reveals  the  presence  of  a  trinity  of 
ideals — the  unitarian,  naturalistic  and  hu- 
manitarian— as  indissoluble  factors  in  his 
philosophy.*  For  Froebel,  each  human  be- 
ing is  a  child  of  God,  of  nature,  and  of  man. 
**For  man,  as  such,  gifted  with  divine, 
earthly  and  human  attributes,  should  be 
viewed  and  treated  as  related  to  God,  to  na- 
ture, and  to  humanity;  as  comprehending 
within  himself,  unity  (God),  diversity,  (na- 
ture), and  individuality  (humanity),  as 
well  as  also  the  present,  past  and  future.''** 
The  third  and  latest  conception  of  the  kind- 
ergarten program  is  dominated  by  the  trin- 
ity of  ideals  that  are  the  very  fibre  of  the 
Froebel  philosophy;  but  the  humanitarian 
ideal  is  regnant  as  interpretive  of  the  uni- 
tarian and  naturalistic  ideals,  from  which  it 
can  in  no  way  be  separated. 

The  principle  of  humanitarian  domi- 
nates a  world  view  which  holds  that  the 
issue  of  life,  which  is  physical,  intellectual, 
and  psychical  freedom,  depends  upon  the 
development  and  functioning  of  the  essen- 
tially human  qualities  and  attributes  of 
every  human  being.  If  we  look  to  civiliza- 
tion for  the  verification  of  this  principle,  we 
find  that  its  constant  outrcaching  has  been 
for  the  humanization  of  mankind;  but  the 
realization  of  this  ideal  has  had  as  its  accom- 
paniment the  realization  of  the  unitarian 
ideal — the  God  relationship,  and  the  reali- 
zation of  the  naturalistic  ideal — the  nature 

•See  "Education  of  Man,"  Sections  14.  15,  16,  24. 
♦•^'Education  of  Man,'*  p.  17. 


relationship.  Of  these  relationships  Froe- 
bel writes: 

"The  comprehension  of  the  purely  spir- 
itual human  relations  .  .  .  furnishes  the 
only  key  for  the  recognition  and  apprehen- 
sion of  the  relation  of  God  to  man  and  of 
man  to  God." 

"The  observation  of  nature  and  the  ob- 
servation of  man,  in  comparison  and  in  con- 
nection with  the  facts  and  phenomena  of 
the  general  development  of  humanity,  are 
mutually  explanatory,  and  mutually  lead  to 
deeper  knowledge,  the  one  of  the  other."** 

The  development  of  race  life  in  an  as- 
cending scale  from  lowest  savagery  to 
highest  civilization,  has  been  marked  by 
corresponding  development  in  the  know- 
ledge of  nature  and  the  knowledge  of  God. 
These  stupendous  results  have  been 
achieved  through  the  development  and 
functioning  of  humane  attributes  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  lower  attributes  present  within 
the  life  process.  If  we  look  to  the  child  for 
verification  of  the  humanitarian  princi- 
ple, we  are  confronted  by  a  being  whose 
highest  energiesare  the  efflorescence  of  ages 
of  activities  reaching  out  and  up  toward  a 
humane  life.  It  is  by  the  exercise  of  the  es- 
sentially human  qualities  and  attributes  that 
every  achievement  of  freedom  i$  won  by  the 
child  as  it  has  been  won  by  the  race.  Fur- 
ther, this  world  view  holds  that  the  material 
universe  is  a  manifestation  of  one  indwell- 
ing spirit  whose  highest  revelation  is  writ- 
ten in  the  human  soul.  The  physical  world 
is  held  to  be  explicable,  not  as  a  thing  in 
itself,  but  only  as  relevant  to  the  develop- 
ment of  human  life;  and  is  intelligible  to 
man,  since  the  "power  manifested  through- 
out the  universe  distinguished,  as  material, 
is  the  same  which,  in  ourselves,  wells  up 
under  the  form  of  consciousness.'*  Finally, 
the  world  view  underlying  the  third  con- 
ception of  the  program,  holds  that  purpose- 
ful education  is  the  great  instrumentality 

••'Education  of  Man/'  p.  145. 
•••'Education  of  Man,"  p.  161. 
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devised  by  mankind  for  the  fulfillment  of 
the  deepest  needs  of  individual  and  race 
life,  and  the  realization  of  their  highest 
aims. 

It  must  not  be  understood  that  the  human- 
itarian ideal  has  been  entirely  wanting  in 
either  the  first  or  second  conceptions  of  the 
program — which  were  discussed  in  an  earl- 
ier number  of  this  series — since  this  would 
be  untrue;  but  it  is  not  the  cardinal  fact 
which  dominates  their  respective  world 
views.  It  is  futile  also  to  assert  that  liberal 
kindergartners  who  have  exercised  the 
right  to  make  their  own  programs,  have 
been  fully  conscious  of  the  dominance  of 
the  humanitarian  principle  in  their  work; 
and  yet,  a  faithful  study  of  these  programs, 
and  observation  in  many  kindergartens  re- 
veal the  presence  of  a  principle  that  is  con- 
sonant with  the  one  that  is  today  conscious- 
ly dominating  social,  ethical,  educa- 
tional, and  religious  activities.  It  must 
be  acknowledged  that  the  exercise  of 
the  prerogative  of  liberty  in  formu- 
lating programs,  has  been  character- 
ized in  many  cases  by  capriciousness  and 
triviality;  but,  in  the  main,  these  programs 
manifest  an  earnestness  of  spirit  that  seeks 
to  profit  by  every  light  which  modern 
thought  has  thrown  upon  the  problems  of 
child  life,  and  at  the  same  time  remain  loyal 
to  those  theories  and  practices  of  the  Froe- 
bel  philosophy  which  bear  the  stamp  of 
truth. 

No  claim  can  be  made  that  the  third  con- 
ception of  the  program  contains  anything 
that  is  new.  It  is,  rather,  the  known  taking 
on  new  meanings  in  the  progressive  expres- 
sion of  a  principle  that  has  been  the  generat- 
ing and  organizing  force  of  the  province  of 
human  life  since  its  remotest  beginning — a 
principle  the  method  of  which  has  been  to 
integrate  human  thought  and  human  activ- 
ity into  a  system  of  mutual  understanding 
and  helpfulness.  This  system,  which  com- 
prehends the  temporal  and  finite  condition 
of  existence,  reveals  to  human  conscious- 
ness the  linkage  of  its  life  with  the  Eternal 
and  the  Infinite.  Knowledge  of  the  eternal 
law  of  unity  is  born  of  the  consciousness 
that  the  life  of  man  and  the  life  of  nature, 
past,  present  and  future,  form  a  unity,  the 
purposes  of  which  are  progressively  re- 
vealed by  the  slowly  moving  method  of  evo- 
lution. Being  human,  man  must  feel  after 
the  truth  and  find  God,  "though  he  be  not 
far  from  everyone  of  us."  Froebel's  system 
was  the  result  of  his  search  after  truth ;  and. 


in  accepting  his  views,  using,  interpreting, 
and  finally  enlarging  the  comprehension  of 
the  truths  revealed  to  him — truths  which 
grow  ever  more  clear  by  extension, — his  fol- 
lowers prove  the  dynamic  character  of  the 
basic  principles  of  his  system. 

The  three  conceptions  of  the  program 
proceed  from  a  unitary  ideal,  or  motive; 
but  their  respective  plans  of  action  by  which 
this  ideal  is  transmuted  into  the  practical- 
real,  proceeds  from  three  diflferent  starting 
points.  In  the  first  conception  the  child  as 
individual  is  the  standard  and  dominating 
factor ;  a  view  that  is  more  or  less  under  the 
control  of  feeling  and  sentiment.  In  the 
second,  the  universal,  as  it  is  embodied  in 
type  or  pattern  experiences,  is  the  dominant 
factor  in  the  development  of  a  kind  of  child- 
universal;  a  view  that  has  logical  rather 
than  psychological  determinants.  The  dom- 
inant factors  in  these  conceptions,  namely, 
the  child  as  individual  in  the  first,  and  the 
universal  as  represented  by  types  of  race 
experience  in  the  second,  meet  in  the  third 
conception  of  the  program  i.i  a  middle  term 
which  spells  humanity,  or  civilization.  In 
it  there  is  no  room  for  dualism.  Each  indi- 
vidual human  life  requires  for  its  develop- 
ment a  universal  human  medium  of  which 
it  is  at  once  product  and  producer;  and  hu- 
manity, as  universal,  requires  the  human 
medium  of  the  individual  soul  to  sustain  and 
give  to  it  progressive  expression.  Here,  in 
this  conception  of  the  program,  there  are  no 
hard  and  fast  distinctions  between  the  child, 
as  the  object  of  the  educational  process,  and 
human  experience,  as  its  subject-matter. 
These,  then,  are  the  "given"  factors  with 
which  purposeful  education  of  the  kinder- 
garten must  deal;  namely,  the  child  and  the 
valid  experiences  of  humanity  which  have 
been  the  means  of  its  progressive  civiliza- 
tion. Thus  it  becomes  the  office  of  educa- 
tion to  devise  ways  and  means  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  interaction  and  inter-relation 
processes  between  the  child  as  the  agent  of 
his  own  self-revelation  and  self-realization, 
and  civilization  as  furnishing  the  situations, 
or  environment,  into  which  each  individual 
life  must  function  for  the  fulfillment  of  its 
nature  and  its  needs. 

In  order  to  proceed  with  definiteness,  it 
is  assumed  that  activity  is  the  cardinal  fact 
of  child  life.  The  psycho-physical  life  of  the 
child  is  a  center  of  instinctive  and  impulsive 
activities  of  both  positive  and  negative  im- 
port, which  are  characterized  by  plasticity, 
and  exist  to  be  modified.    It  is  the  business 
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of  psychology  and  child  study  to  catalogue 
these  characteristics  of  child  life.  It  is  the 
office  of  educational  insight,  to  evaluate 
them,  and  then  select  those  which  are  most 
available  in  the  development  of  the  life  of 
control  of  self,  and  of  experience.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  in  Sections  II  and  III  of 
this  series  two  classifications  were  made  of 
instincts  available  in  the  educative  process ; 
the  first,  the  result  of  profound  psychologic 
and  educational  insight  of  Dr.  John  Dewey ; 
the  second,  the  result  of  the  keen  observa- 
tion and  intuitive  insight  of  Frederich  Froe- 
bel.  Each  has  made  a  four-fold  classifica- 
tion of  these  instincts ;  and  by  placing  them 
in  parallel  columns,  it  may  be  seen  at  a 
glance  that  each. is  in  substantial  agreement 
with  the  other. 

Frederich  Froebel,  1826*  Dr.  Dewey,  1900.* 
Talking  Language 

Playing  Constructive 

Investigating  Investigative 

Drawing  Artistic 

Through  the  functioning  of  these  activi- 
ties the  child  enters  upon  the  life  of  control 
of  a  world  of  description,  or  knowledge,  and 
a  world  of  appreciation,  or  interpretation. 
Each  activity  reveals  the  essentially  human 
nature  of  the  child,  and  indicates  its  need. 
Each  activity  functions  to  the  end  of  con- 
trol of  a  progressive  unitary  experience  that 
is  essentially  human. 

In  making  a  program  for  the  kindergar- 
ten that  shall  facilitate  the  life  of  conscious 
control  of  experience,  two  problems 
emerge;  first,  the  selection  of  subject-mat- 
ter, or  the  kind  of  experience  that  shall  be 
selected  for  emphasis  from  the  general  con- 
tifiuum  of  experience ;  and  second,  the  prob- 
lem of  arrangement — the  integration  of 
these  selected  experiences  into  a  relatively 
new  experience. 

If  the  control  of  such  a  unitary  experi- 
ence is  essential  to  the  development  and 
growth  of  the  child,  obviously  then,  one 
may  not  wisely  begin  with  the  experience 
of  leaving  the  home  and  coming  to  kinder- 
garten, since  it  is  too  immediate  and  be- 
wildering to  admit  of  organization.  This 
work  must  be  left  to  unconscious  processes 
of  adjustment,  while  heart,  head  and 
hands  are  engaged  in  securing  addi- 
tional control  over  the  more  familiar 
f  experiences  of  pre-kindergarten  days. 
Under  the  guidance  of  the  humanitarian 

•See  "Education  ot  Man." 
^^See  "The  School  and  Society." 


ideal  it  becomes  necessary  to  search  the  past 
of  child  life  for  the  vital  experiences  which 
form  the  nouns  or  points  of  depart- 
ure for  kindergarten  procedure.  It 
is  not  safe  to  assume  that  the  child  knows 
practically  nothing  on  entering  the  kinder- 
garten; nor  is  it  wise  to  conceive  the  child 
as  possessing  an  achieved  self,  or  an  organ- 
ized body  of  experience  to  which  the  ex- 
periences of  the  kindergarten  can  be  at  once 
related.  There  is,  rather,  a  position  midway 
between  these  two  which  assumes  that  ev- 
ery normal  child  of  five  years  of  age  has  be- 
gun all  the  processes  of  control  of  experi- 
ence before  he  enters  kindergarten.  The 
talking,  playing,  investigating,  and  expres- 
sive activities  have  begun  their  functioning; 
but  consciousness  of  control  is  still  very 
rudimental.  The  exceedingly  varied  char- 
acter of  pre-kindergarten  experience  is  such 
that  the  child  can  neither  describe  nor  in- 
terpret it.  His  experience  has  been  gath- 
ered in  an  environment  which  is  arranged 
mainly  with  reference  to  adult  welfare  and 
appreciation.  He  has  listened  to  sounds  and 
conversations  that  are  to  him  vague  and 
meaningless.  He  has  witnessed  conduct 
that  is  inexplicable.  Thus  the  child's  mental 
life  is  a  continuum  wherein  is  registered  an 
infinite  number  of  impressions,  which,  from 
their  very  nature  and  the  stage  of  the  child's 
development,  have  been  subject  to  little  or- 
ganization or  interpretation. 

It  is  this  condition  of  child  development 
that  constitutes  for  the  kindergarten  its 
most  peculiar  problem.  The  position  of  the 
kindergarten  is  unique.  It  is  the  first  stage 
in  the  system  of  purposeful  education,  and 
exists  to  mediate  between  the  home  and  the 
school.  Unlike  each  subsequent  stage  of 
education,  the  kindergarten  has  no  organ- 
ized body  of  knowledge  or  experience  to 
which  assured  reference  can  be  made. 
Neither  has  the  kindergarten  the  conven- 
tional studies  of  the  school  as  a  basis  for  its 
training  and  instruction.  Hence  the  kinder- 
garten exists  to  foster  the  impulse  to  crea- 
tive activity  in  the  organization  of  a  body  of 
conscious  experience  selected  from  the  rela- 
tively unconscious  experiences  of  pre-kind- 
ergarten days.  Hence  these  experiences 
must  be  carefully  differentiated  to  ascertain 
those  that  are  timely,  or  worthy  to  become 
a  permanent  possession  to  the  child. 

Admitting  the  exceedingly  heterogene- 
ous character  of  the  child's  experience — 
continuum,  and  the  fitting  character  of  his 
response    to    environment,   we  must    now 
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seek  to  determine  what  have  been  the  most 
constant  sources  of  valid  experience,  and 
what  are  the  permanent  relationships  al- 
ready rooted  in  the  life  of  the  child.  With- 
out hesitancy  we  may  answer  that  there 
have  been  two  primary  sources  of  experi- 
ence; namely,  Home  and  Nature.  Home 
and  the  relationships  of  the  family  have  af- 
forded the  largest  body  of  constantly  re- 
curring experience,  the  validity  of  which  is 
unquestioned.  Over  these  the  child  has  al- 
ready acquired  some  control.*  Nature,  in 
its  rhythmical  recurrence  has  been  for  each 
child,  as  it  has  been  for  the  race,  a  "silent, 
absolutely  reliable,  outwardly  intelligible, 
impersonal  teacher."**  Nature  finds  a 
place  in  the  humanitarian  program,  not  as 
something  to  be  understood  in  terms  of 
mathematics  and  geometry,  but,  rather,  as 
something  to  be  understood  and  appreci- 
ated in  its  deeper  and  richer  relationships 
to  human  life — the  nature  that  the  poet- 
seers  of  the  world  have  known  and  loved; 
since 

"All  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole 
Whose  body  Nature  Is  and  God  the  soul." 

Here,  then,  in  the  home  and  family  life, 
and  in  nature,  we  find  the  constant  sources 
of  formative  experience  for  every  human 
being.  The  child  has  been  steadily  growing 
into  the  likeness  of  humanity  in  this  prim- 
ordial institution.  The  influences  of  nature 
have  come  into  his  life,  not  as  something 
apart,  but,  rather,  as  interwoven  with  the 
human  relationship.  These  are  the  influ- 
ences that,  in  combination,  nurture  the 
sympathy  and  affections  that  ultimately 
wakens  the  consciousness  of  the  relation- 
ship to  God.  Not  only  are  these  the  con- 
stant sources  of  experience,  they  are  the 
very  medium  through  which  the  individual 
life  must  pass  in  its  pursuit  of  self-realiza- 
tion. Hence,  the  emphasis  that  is  laid  upon 
the  retrospective  reference  of  the  kinder- 
garten, and  the  absolute  necessity  of  pre- 
serving and  nurturing  those  apperceptive 
centers  of  sympathy  and  affection  that  be- 
gin their  functioning  in  infancy  and  early 
childhood. 

The  significance  of  the  retrospective  ref- 
erence in  child  development  constitutes  one 
of  Froebel's  deepest  insights.  Under  one 
form  and  another  he  emphasizes  this  idea. 
For  him,  the  whole  life  of  man  and  human- 

♦See  such  writers  as  Dr.  John  Flske,  Dr.  Butler 
and  Henry  Drummond  on  the  significance  and  of- 
fice of  home  and  family  life  In  the  development  of 
humanity. 

•♦"Education  of  Man/'  p.  159. 


ity  is  a  life  of  education.  In  writing  of  the 
educational  demands  of  his  time  Froebel 
lays  down  a  series  of  considerations,  the 
first  of  which  is  of  primary  importance; 
namely,  that  "the  individual  be  pressed 
back  into  himself  and  led  back  to  himself, 
whether  this  individual  be  an  individual 
man,  an  individual  people,  or  the  whole  hu- 
man race  ;"*  and  in  the  same  connection  he 
reiterates  with  emphasis  that  the  retrospect- 
ive reference  constitutes  the  "first  demand" 
of  the  educational  efforts  of  the  time. 

Again  in  that  remarkable  paragraph  in 
the  Introduction  to  the  "Commentaries  of 
the  Mother  Play"  Froebel  says: 

"The  beast  lives  only  in  the  present;  of 
past  and  future  he  knows  naught.  But  to 
man  belong  not  only  the  present,  but  also 
the  future  and  the  past.  His  thought  pierces 
the  heaven  of  the  future  and  hope  is  born. 
He  learns  that  all  human  life  is  one  life; 
that  all  human  joys  and  sorrows  are  his  joys 
and  sorrows,  and  through  participation 
enters  the  present  heaven — the  heaven  of 
love.  He  turns  his  mind  towards  the  past, 
and  out  of  retrospection  wrests  a  vigorous 
faith.  What  soul  could  fail  to  conquer  an 
invinciple  trust,  in  the  pure,  the  good,  the 
holy,  the  ideally  human,  the  truly  divine,  if 
it  would  look  with  single  eye  into  its  own 
past,  into  the  past  of  history?  Could  there 
be  a  man  in  whose  soul  such  a  contempla- 
tion of  the  past  would  fail  to  blossom  into 
devout  insight,  into  self-conscious  and  self- 
comprehending  faith?  Must  not  such  a 
retrospect  unveil  the  truth?  Must  not  the 
beauty  of  the  unveiled  truth  allure  him  to 
divine  doing,  divine  living?  All  that  is  high 
and  holy  in  human  life  meets  in  that  faith 
which  is  born  of  the  unveiling  of  a  heaven 
that  has  always  been;  in  that  hope  born  of 
a  vision  of  the  heaven  that  shall  be ;  in  that 
love  which  creates  a  heaven  in  the  eternal 
now." 

The  significance  of  the  retrospective  ref- 
erence as  a  foundation  for  faith,  is  not 
merely  a  beautiful  theory.  Froebel  dis- 
cerned that  which  later  day  educational  in- 
sight is  just  now  discovering;  namely,  that 
what  takes  place  previous  to  school  days  is 
of  primary  importance.  Froebel  studied  the 
periods  of  infancy,  childhood  and  boyhood 
to  discover  their  characteristic  activities.* 
He  saw  in  the  simplest  experience  in  the 
home  of  even  the  common  day  laborer,  op- 
portunities for  participation  in  activities 
that  expand  the  whole  life  of  the  child.** 

♦"Education  by  Development,"  p.  165, 
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He  saw  in  each  child  a  discoverer;  and  in 
the  development  of  experience,  the  dis- 
covery of  a  new  world,  the  control  of  which 
is  sought  by  the  child  through  the  uncon- 
scious functioning  of  the  impulse  to  talk,  to 
play,  to  investigate  and  to  represent  or  ex- 
press by  aid  of  plastic  mediums.  Life  to 
the  child  is  a  pageantry,  unfolding  so  rap- 
idly that  it  is  only  these  most  constantly  re- 
curring experiences  of  this  natural  educa- 
tion that  take  root ;  to  these  the  purposeful 
education  of  the  school  must  return  for  its 
substantial  foundation.  Maternal  love  and 
insight  have  gradually  introduced  the  child 
to  the  outside  world,  proceeding  from  the 
near  to  the  more  remote.  Purposeful  edu- 
cation should  begin  and  proceed  by  the 
same  plan,  but  with  full  exercise  of  its  right 
to  select  and  arrange  experience  with  ref- 
erence to  its  consciously  conceived  aims. 

Remembering  always  that  when  Froebel 
wrote  "The  Education  of  Man"  he  had  not 
conceived  the  idea  of  the  kindergarten,  one 
may,  with  great  profit  study  "General  Con- 
sideration" in  Chapter  VI  on  the  "Connec- 
tion between  the  School  and  the  Family  and 
the  Subjects  of  Instruction  it  Implies."  The 
positions  assumed  are,  in  the  main,  appli- 
cable to  the  kindergarten  and  are  helpful  to 
the  kindergartner  for  inspiration,  admoni- 
tion and  instruction.  The  burden  of  the 
argument  is  that  all  genuine  education  in 
its  first  stages  must  find  in  the  "union  of 
family  and  school  life  the  indispensible 
requisite  of  the  education  of  the  period." 
Froebel  deplores  practice  that  garnishes  the 
minds  of  children  with  "empty  foreign 
knowledge,"  and  asks  "Shall  we  ever  cease 
stamping  our  children  like  coins?"  These 
things  are,  for  Froebel,  the  "mind  killing 
practices"  that  minimize  our  best  intentions 
and  defraud  children  of  their  right  to  seek 
knowledge  and  insight  in  the  "sunshine  and 
conditions  of  their  own  life."  Hence,  train- 
ing and  instruction  should  start  from  the 
pupil  and  his  nearest  surroundings  and 
should  again  return  to  him. 

The  nature  and  needs  of  the  child  determ- 
ine the  courses  of  instruction  and  indicate 
the  various  exercises  that  will  most  com- 
pletely satisfy  these  requirements.  Froebel 
writes : 

"The  various  directions  of  this  unified 
school  and  family  life,  of  this  active  educa- 
tional life,  are  indicated  by  the  degree  of 
development  man  has  attained  at  this  stage, 

^''Bdacation  ot  Man/'  chs.  2  and  3. 

^*"£ducatlon  of  Man,"  pp.  84  and  86. 


by  the  inner  and  outer  needs  of  the  boy 
entering  upon  this  stage  of  pupilage.  They 
are  of  necessity,  the  following:" 

In  substance  these  are  the  various  "sub- 
jects of  instruction"  in  the  first  stage  of  ed- 
ucation that  are  to  unify  the  life  of  the  home 
with  the  life  of  the  school  (all  of  which  are 
to  be  found  in  varying  degree  in  the  modern 
kindergarten  program) ;  the  quickening,  or 
cultivation  of  the  religious  sense  through 
the  office  of  prayer  and  the  "memorizing  of 
religious  utterances  concerning  nature,  man, 
and  their  relation  to  God;"  the  care  and  de- 
velopment of  the  body  as  servant  and  bearer 
of  the  mind ;  the  observation  of  nature  pro- 
ceeding from  the  near  to  the  more  remote ; 
the  development  of  language  power;  the 
use  of  materials,  solid  and  plastic,  for  system- 
atic representation,  exercises  in  draw- 
ing and  the  study  of  color;  play,  repre- 
sentative and  free;  literature — the  enrich- 
ment of  the  incidents  of  daily  life  by  means 
of  stories,  legends,  fables,  fairytales;  and 
finally,  "all  this  is  interspersed  in  the  ordin- 
ary school  and  family  life,  with  the  ordinary 
occupations  of  home  and  school." 

"If  we  compare  the  just  enumerated  sub- 
jects of  the  educational  life  of  home  and 
school,  they  appear  grouped  in  accordance 
with  the  inner  needs  of  boyhood  into  sub- 
jects (a)  of  the  more  quiet,  calm,  inner  life; 
(b)  of  the  receptive,  intro-active  life;  (c)  of 
the  more  expressive  outwardly  formative 
life.  They  completely  meet  the  needs, 
therefore,  of  man  in  general 

Furthermore,  it  will  be  noticed  that  they 
develop,  exercise,  and  cultivate  all  the 
senses,  all  the  inner  and  outer  powers  of 
man,  and  thus  meet  the  requirements  of  hu- 
man life  in  general. 

Lastly,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  simple,  or- 
derly home  and  school  life  can  easily  meet 
the  requirements  of  human  development  at 
this  stage.* 

Each  of  these  general  headings  Froebel 
develops  at  length  with  many  illustrations; 
but  the  method  that  is  here  indicated  is  the 
instruction  method  of  the  traditional  school. 

Froebel  recommends  the  following  start- 
ing points  of  an  orderly  procedure,  and 
gives  reasons  for  his  choices  in  these  words : 

"The  boy  will,  of  course,  see  most  clearly 
and  appreciate  most  fully  the  conditions  and 
relations  of  objects  that  are  in  closest  and 
most  constant  connection  with  him,  that 
owe  their  being  to  him,  or  at  least  have  in 
their  being  some  reference  to  him.  These 
♦'•Education  of  Man,"  pp.  236-287. 
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are  the  things  of  his  nearest  surroundings — 
the  things  of  the  sitting-room,  the  house, 
the  garden,  the  farm,  the  village  (or  city), 
the  meadow,  the  field,  the  forest,  the 
plain."* 

We  must  now  consider  the  problem  of 
the  kindergarten  program  from  another 
point  of  view.  It  is  not  enough  to  under- 
stand its  retrospective  reference  alone.  It 
will  be  seen  at  once  that  in  the  educative 
work  thus  begun  this  reference,  important 
as  it  is,  is  only  one  factor  in  a  process  that 
requires  for  its  progression  the  immediate 
reference  of  the  present,  and  the  reference 
to  the  future.  The  mediating  office  of  the 
kindergarten  is  best  seen  in  this  three-fold 
reference  to  the  development  of  child  life. 
The  retrospective  view  reveals  the  home 
with  its  ideal  of  nurture.  The  prospective 
view  reveals  the  school  with  its  ideal  of  in- 
struction. In  the  kindergarten  these  ideals 
meet  in  the  ideal  of  training  which  partakes 
of  the  nature  of  both  nurture  and  instruc- 
tion. The  ends  of  nurture  are  achieved  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  conditions  of  instruc- 
tion are  made  possible  on  the  other,  through 
the  development  of  the  essentially  human 
qualities  in  the  child  and  the  gradual  ex- 
tension of  these  qualities  over  a  larger  area 
of  experience.  From  the  vantage  ground 
of  the  kindergarten  the  home  is  seen  in  per- 
spective. The  child  finds  that  the  experi- 
ences of  home  and  of  nature  are  the  familiar 
experiences  of  all  the  children  in  kinder- 
garten; and  these  experiences  assume  val- 
ues and  proportions  hitherto  unknown.  The 
child  has  entered  into  the  companionship  of 
children  of  his  own  age,  experience,  and  in- 
terests; and  in  the  environment  of  the  kin- 
dergarten, selected  and  arranged  with  sole 
reference  to  child  development,  the  "con- 
sciousness of  kind"  develops  through  the 
gradual  recognition  of  a  common  bond,  a 
common  will,  a  common  good. 


The  selection  of  subject-matter  for  the 
humanitarian  program  is  characterized  by  i 
exceeding  simplicity  and  naturalness.  The 
human  experiences  that  enter  into  it  are 
the  experiences  which  are  vital  to  child  life. 
They  are  interesting;  hence  do  not  have  to 
be  made  so  through  the  devices  of  the  kin- 
dergartner.  It  should  not  be  understood 
that  there  is  mere  repetition  and  dead  imi- 
tation of  familiar  experiences.  Bach  situa- 
tion is  selected  with  reference  to  its  intrinsic 
value  in  the  developing  life  of  the  child  and 
becomes  a  joyous  center  of  thought  and 
action.  It  is  lived  in  a  very  real  sense  be- 
cause it  is  shared  with  many.  It  is  the 
center  of  increasingly  conscious  activities 
directed  to  no  other  end  than  the  control  of 
the  experience  in  question.  Specifically, 
then,  the  experiences  of  the  home, — the  life 
of  the  child,  his  playthings  and  playmates; 
the  activities  of  each  member  of  the  family ; 
the  human  relationships  upon  which  the 
maintenance  of  the  home  depends;  the  in- 
timate home  festivals, — these  are  not  new 
experiences  for  the  child ;  but  they  are  lived 
again  in  such  a  way  that  out  of  the  pre- 
viously familiar  experience  there  emerges 
the  qualitatively  new  experience,  enlarged, 
enriched,  and  corrected.  The  child's  nature 
and  needs  do  not  demand  that  experience 
be  organized  upon  the  basis  of  formal  ideas ; 
but  it  is  a  matter  of  transcendent  import- 
ance that  the  child's  outlook  on  the  world 
of  persons  and  things  shall,  at  this  stage  of 
his  development,  be  truly  humane. 

We  have  dwelt  upon  only  one  of  the  con- 
stant sources  of  experience  in  child  life  from 
which  to  select  the  subject-matter  for  the 
humanitarian  program.  Nature,  as  the  sec- 
ond constant  source  of  experience  will  be 
considered  in  the  next  paper. 

♦••Education  of  Man,"  p.  251. 
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ART    WORK    IN    THE  KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIMARY  GRADES 

ROBERT  DULK. 


The  difficulty  in  obtaining  personal  in- 
struction in  black-board  drawing  and  the 
continued  demand  for  such  work  has 
prompted  the  renewal  of  these  articles  for 
the  current  year.  While  the  illustrations 
may  be  copied  with  profit  by  the  beginner 
in  order  to  acquaint  her  with  the  several 
mediums,  they  should  mainly  serve  as  sug- 
p^estions  to  work  out  individual  ideas.  In 
order  to  save  space  and  time,  the  author  has 
taken  the  liberty  of  referring  to  previous 
issues  as  to  the  various  strokes  and  other 
details. 

Illustration  No.  i  shows  the  manipulation 
of  chalk  and  charcoal  as  applied  to  grapes, 
berries,  etc.  In  number  one,  the  grapes,  be- 
gin by  sketching  lightly  the  general  form  of 
the  leaves  and  bunches  of  the  fruit,  then 
with  a  half  stick  of  chalk,  boldly  lay  in  the 
leaves,  using  the  C  stroke;  in  representing 
the  individual  grapes,  use  a  piece  of  chalk 
about  an  inch  long  and  holding  it  flat  against 
the  board,  give  it  a  circular  twist;  after  a 
sufficient  number  have  been  put  in  accent, 
the  near  ones  with  the  pointed  chalk,  using 
considerable  pressure  as  indicated  in  the 
illustration.  This  sketch  may  be  used  as  a 
running  border  or  a  calendar  with  good  ef- 


fect. Number  two,  in  the  same  illustration, 
shows  how  charcoal  may  effectively  be 
used ;  begin  by  rubbing  in  the  gray  ground. 


using  a  whole  stick  of  chalk  held  flat  against 
the  board  and  moving  it  vertically  and  hori- 
zontally over  the  given  space  until  it  is 
evenly  covered.  The  berries  are  then  put  in 
with  a  small  stick  c  f  charcoal,  using  the 
same  method  as  given  for  the  grapes;  the 
pointed  chalk  is  then  used  to  touch  in  the 
high-lights.  In  number  three  we  have  made 
use  of  charcoal  exclusively,  blending  it  with 
with  the  finger;  here,  too,  the  high-lights 
were  touched  in  with  a  vigorous  stroke  of 
the  pointed  chalk. 

Illustration  II  shows  the  C  stroke  as  ap- 
plied to  a  representation  of  the  pumpkin, 
apple,  etc.,  in  fact,  all  fruits  and  vegetables 
may  be  rendered  with  this  stroke.  The 
preliminary  steps  indicated  at  the  left  show 
plainly  the  method  of  procedure. 

A  word  in  closing  about  the  materials. 
The  writer  in  his  experience  has  found  that 
the  enamelled  chalk  made  by  a  Waltham 
firm  serves  his  purpose  best,  though  any 
other  will  do  the  srme  service  provided  it  be 
soft  and  smooth ;  avoid  using  the  so-called 
"dustless  crayon."  It  is  too  hard  and  gritty. 
The  charcoal  referred  to  may  be  had  from 
any  art  material  and  is  known  as  OO,  or 
very  soft. 


MOTHERS'  MEETINGS  AND   READING  CIRCLES. 

JBNNY  B.  MERRILL,  PH.  D. 


In  my  first  article  upon  Reading  Circles 
for  Mothers  I  called  attention  to  certain 
topics  in  two  of  the  books  mentioned  in  the 
Mothers'  library,  namely:  (2)  "Love  and 
Law  in  Child  Training,^'  and  (i)  "The 
Child.''  (See  Kindergarten  Magazine,  Feb. 
1907.) 

Each  individual  kindergartner  must  judge 
for  herself  what  other  books  on  the  list  are 


best  adapted  for  the  particular  group  of 
mothers  in  which  she  is  interested.  There 
should  be  no  uniformity,  for  mothers  must 
be  studied  as  well  as  children. 

If  the  mothers  of  a  group  are  well  edu- 
cated women,  I  suggest  running  through 
the  tables  of  contents  of  five  or  six  books 
at  the  first  meeting  this  fall,  for  the  purpose 
of  arousing  the  desire  to  read  and  discuss 
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this  or  that  chapter.  It  may  be  advisable  to 
have  the  circle  appoint  a  committee  to  re- 
port a  list  of  topics  for  the  year  and  after 
it  is  accepted  to  circulate  it.  The  secretary 
of  the  club  or  circle  should  prepare  copies 
as  it  may  be  hardly  worth  while  to  print  the 
small  number  needed. 

In  some  cases  it  will  doubtless  be  better 
for  the  kindergartner  to  divide  the  books  to 
be  considered.  I  suggest  that  a  happy  re- 
sult may  be  reached,  especially  by  young 
kindergartners,  by  deciding  upon  tjie  ex- 
amination of  the  song  books  used  in  the 
kindergarten. 

Pass  them  to  the  mothers  and  give  a  few 
minutes  for  observation. 

Miss  Poulsson's  wonderful  finger-plays 
and  the  Neidlinger  collection  of  "Small 
Songs  for  Small  Singers"  will  attract  atten- 
tion and  induce  comment.  Their  humorous 
element  will  help  to  break  down  any  undue 
formality  on  the  part  of  either  mother  or 
kindergartner.  "A  sense  of  humor  is  a 
means  of  grace/'  says  Van  Dyke,  and  a 
hearty  laugh  after  the  kindergartner  has 
sung  one  or  two  of  the  songs  will  start  a 
sympathetic  current. 

The  mothers  may  be  led  to  tell  some  of 
the  favorite  home  songs,  and  perhaps  they 
can  recall  the  age  at  which  their  children 
first  carried  a  tune  and  what  it  was. 

The  value  of  the  lullaby  in  soothing  a 
sick,  tired,  or  irritable  child  may  be  men- 
tioned, and  the  kindergartner  may  tell  how 
she  uses  lullabies  during  rest  periods. 

A  few  remarks  may  be  made,  incidentally 
in  regard  to  the  difference  between  the 
funny  songs  of  the  kindergarten  and  the 
comic  street  song  so  readily  picked  up.  The 
Buster  Brown,  the  Happy  Hooligan,  and 
Foxy  Grandpa  stories  are  only  too  familiar 
to  many  of  our  city  children. 

The  popular  newspaper  and  the  comic 
actor  have  recognized  a  need  of  human  na- 
ture, but  have  they  not  both  catered  to  it 
instead  of  using  it  as  a  stepping  stone  to  a 
more  elevating  humor?  It  is  right  to  dis- 
cover an  "active  appetite,"  but  not  to  pam- 
per it,  but  rather  to  lead  it  on  to  a  higher 
stage  of  functioning. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  kindergarten 
songs  and  stories  have  been  over  sentiment- 
al, and  it  is  this  that  has  led  in  part  to  such 
a  parody  on  mothers'  meetings  as  was  of- 
fered to  the  public  last  year  in  a  well-known 
weekly  by  a  clever  writer. 

The  smile  is  not  far  from  the  tear,  and  in 
suggesting  the  value  of  humor  and  amuse- 


ment in  the  first  meetings,  we  need  not  les- 
sen our  hold  upon  the  vital  truths  and  more 
serious  readings  to  follow. 

"Heaven  is  not  gained  by  a  single  bound." 

The  kindergartner  will  accomplish  a  great 
deal  for  the  future  life  of  the  child  if  she 
leads  the  young  mother  to  realize  the  value 
of  song  in  the  home  and  to  exercise  good 
judgment  in  selecting  song  books. 

An  able  author  has  recently  compiled  a 
book  entitled,  "Songs  Every  Child  Should 
Know,"  which  may  be  secured  through  the 
Traveling  Library*  previously  mentioned. 

Songs  of  different  nationalities  may  be 
called  for  in  some  of  the  gatherings  of  moth- 
ers. These  will  prove  a  means  of  arousing 
pleasant  memories  of  homes  in  other  lands. 
Kindergartners  working  in  settlements  tell 
us  they  have  found  mutual  profit  in  thus 
adding  to  the  common  fund  of  knowledge 
and  of  syntpathy. 

At  the  next  meeting  mothers  should  in 
like  manner  be  led  to  admire  children's  pic- 
ture books.  Such  a  meeting  should  be  held 
long  enough  before  Christmas  to  have  its 
effect  on  Christmas  presents  and  books. 

The  value  of  animal  picture  books  and  of 
country  scenes  should  be  emphasized.  Es- 
pecially does  the  city  child  need  many  such 
pictures  to  make  up  for  the  absence  of  ani- 
mal life  in  his  environment.  While  pictures 
of  the  circus  and  the  zoo  need  not  be  dis- 
carded, I  should  plead  strongly  for  the  ani- 
mal in  its  natural  haunts. 

Let  pictures  of  pet  animals  with  children 
feeding  and  tending  them  predominate  over 
those  of  wild  animals. 

While  the  personification  of  the  animal  in 
story  and  fable  is  not  objectionable  as  in 
Old  Mother  Hubbard,  Puss  in  Boots  and 
the  Lion  and  the  Mouse,  still  the  animals 
of  the  barnyard  and  the  farm,  the  duck  pond 
and  the  meadow — "Where  all  the  long  day, 
two  little  frolicsome  lambs  are  at  play"  are 
preferable  for  the  wee  ones. 

Froebel's  Mother  Play  pictures  should  be 
shown  and  the  suggestiveness  of  one  or  two 
briefly  explained.  The  history  of  the  book 
may  be  given  and  a  promise  made  to  con- 
sider it  more  fully  after  the  mothers  have 
read  it  and  tested  their  own  children's  in- 
terest in  its  quaint  pictures.  Present,  also, 
if  possible,  the  "Orbis  Pictus"  of  John 
Amos  Comenius,  which  was,  indeed,  the 
first  children's  picture  book. 

The  first  edition  of  this  book  appeared  in 
1658  and  for  a  century  it  was  the  most  pop- 

•TraveUng  Library,  190  Amsterdam  Av.,  N.  Y.  C. 
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ular  text-book  in  Europe.  It  is  said  that  in 
those  parts  of  Germany  where  the  schools 
had  been  broken  up  by  the  "Thirty  Years' 
War,"  mothers  taught  their  children  from 
its  pages. 

The  rules  given  by  Comenius  in  the  au- 
thor's preface  are  full  of  suggestion  to 
mothers  and  teachers  upon  the  right  use  of 
a  picture  book  even  to  the  present  day. 
He  says: 

1.  Let  it  be  given  to  children  into  their 
hands,  to  delight  themselves  withal  as  they 
please,  with  the  sight  of  the  pictures,  and 
making  them  as  familiar  to  themselves  as 
may  be,  and  that  even  at  home  before  they 
put  to  school. 

2.  Then  let  them  be  examined  ever  and 
anon  (especially  now  in  the  school),  what 
this  thing  or  that  thing  is,  and  is  called,  so 
that  they  may  see  nothing  which  they  know 
not  how  to  name,  and  that  they  can  name 
nothing  which  they  cannot  show. 


3.  And  let  the  things  named  be  showed 
not  only  in  the  picture,  but  also  in  them- 
selves (that  is,  show  the  real  object  if  pos- 
sible.) 

.4  Let  them  be  suffered  also  to  imitate 
the  pictures  by  hand,  to  quicken  the  atten- 
tion and  to  practice  the  nimbleness  of  the 
hand. 

Thus  Comenius  appears  as  Froebel's  fore- 
runner in  advancing  finger  plays.  I  am  sure 
mothers  will  use  all  picture  books  more  in- 
telligently with  their  children  because  of 
this  httle  touch  of  history. 

In  a  later  article  we  will  consider  "The 
School  of  Infancy"  as  described  by  Com- 
enius. 

TiMiffctt  •■  DItdpUM  froa  Wchter't  •'LevaM.** 

The  most  delightful  and  inexhaustible  play  is  speak- 
ing;  first  of  the  child  with  itself,  and  still  more  of  the 
parents  with  it  In  play  and  for  pleasure  you  cannot 
speak  too  much  with  the  children;  nor  in  punishing  or 
teaching  them,  too  little.— Jean  Paul  Richter. 


SOME  STORIES  ABOUT  TOMMY. 

ANNE  BURR  WILSON. 
Jack  Frost  Comes 


One  night  in  October  Jack  Frost  came 
to  the  farm,  and  tip-toed  around  to  see  if 
everything  was  ready  for  him. 

The  few  plants  that  had  not  been  carried 
into  the  house  were  covered  over  with  a 
large  cloth  to  keep  them  warm,  and  in  the 
vegetable  garden  there  was  nothing  left  but 
great  bundles  of  cornstalks  standing  like 
Indian  tents.  He  knew  the  pumpkins  and 
squashes  must  be  in  the  barn,  so  he  scamp- 
ered there  as  fast  as  he  could  to  see  if  the 
doors  and  windows  were  shut  fast.  Indeed 
they  were,  for  Tommy  and  his  father  had 
been  expecting  Jack  Frost  any  night  now, 
and  had  worked  hard  for  ever  so  many  days 
so  that  nothing  should  be  left  in  his  way. 

But  it  seems  they  had  forgotten  some- 
thing after  all,  for  way  down  in  the  orchard 
behind  the  garden,  under  the  very  last  apple 
tree  of  all,  what  did  Jack  Frost  find  but  a 
great  heap  of  red  apples ! 

He  knew  the  farmer  must  have  forgotten 
them,  so  he  flew  to  the  house  as  fast  as  the 
wind,  and  tried  to  get  in  and  tell  someone 
about  the  apples;  but  the  doors  and  win- 
dows were  shut  fast.  He  could  look  in  and 
see  the  family  sitting  there  as  cozy  and 
warm  as  toast ;  not  one  of  them  had  any  idea 
how  cold  it  was  outside,  nor  who  was  peep- 
ing in  the  window  at  them,  trying  to  tell 


them  about  that  pile  of  red  apples  in  the 
orchard. 

After  a  while  Tommy  put  on  his  cap,  and 
ran  out  into  the  yard,  and  the  minute  the 
door  opened,  in  flew  Jack  Frost  as  fast  as 
the  wind,  and  jumped  right  on  to  the 
farmer's  ear  trying  to  tell  him  what  he  had 
forgotten.  But  it  was  of  no  use,  for  the 
farmer  only  clapped  his  hand  on  his  ear, 
and  said :  "Whew !  It  is  frosty  tonight.  I 
am  glad  everything  is  in  out  of  the  cold." 

So  Jack  Frost  had  to  get  out  again  the 
best  way  he  could  and  find  Tommy.  It  was 
not  hard  to  find  him,  but  it  was  hard  to 
make  him  stand  still  and  listen ;  they  had  a 
regular  race  all  over  the  lawn,  and  round 
and  round  the  barn;  then  into  the  garden, 
and  finally  away  out  past  the  garden  into 
the  orchard. 

How  they  did  scamper  in  and  out  among 
the  apple  trees,  until  they  came  to  the  last 
tree  of  all!  Then  Tommy  stood  still  and 
listened  to  Jack  Frost,  for  there,  right  in 
front  of  him  was  the  heap  of  red  apples. 

It  did  not  take  long  for  him  to  run  to  the 
house  and  tell  his  father,  and  you  may  be 
sure  that  in  a  very  short  time  every  red 
apple  was  in  the  barn  and  the  door  shut  fast. 

Then  Jack  Frost  laughed  softly  to  him- 
self, and  started  in  for  a  good  night's  fun. 
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THE  PLACE  OF  THE  MOTHER-PLAY  IN  THE  TRAINING  OF 

KINDERGARTNERS. 

LAURA  FISHER.  Botton.  MaM. 
AddreM  Given  at  1.  IC  U..  N.  Y.  1907. 


To  say  that,  to  my  mind,  the  study  of  the 
Mother-Play  is  the  most  important  part  of 
the  kindergarten  training  is  merely  to 
make  a  statement  that  indicates  the  value  I 
individually  place  upon  one  subject  of  study 
as  over  against  many  other  subjects  in  the 
course  of  study  planned  for  the  student  in 
the  training  school.  It  does  not  imply  that 
I  consider  it  the  one  and  only  subject  to  be 
taught. 

The  value  placed  upon  the  Mother-Play 
will  depend  upon  one's  recognition  of  it 
as  a  clue  to  Froebel's  thought  and  method, 
and  also  upon  the  importance  one  is  in- 
clined to  place  upon  Froebers  unique  con- 
tribution to  the  education  of  young  children 
in  what  is  known  and  meant  by  his  sym- 
bolic method.  If  I  believe  that  the  Mother- 
Play  is  Froebel's  statement  of  some  of  the 
most  important  aspects  of  his  system,  I  will 
search  it  for  clues  to  his  thought.  If  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  merely  a  collection  of  plays 
for  use  in  the  nursery,  I  will  be  interested 
in  it  as  throwing  side-lights  on  his  general 
view  of  education  but  will  not  consider  it 
an  essential  and  integral  part  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  child  in  the  kindergarten  and 
will  therefore  not  give  it  the  supreme  place 
in  the  training  of  the  kindergartner.  Now 
I  hold  that  what  is  most  important  and  in- 
fluential in  the  education  and  development 
of  the  child  must  be  of  vast  importance  to 
the  teacher  of  the  child;  and  to  me  Froe- 
bel's  philosophy  of  education  and  of  life, 
and  Froebel's  interpretation  of  child-nature 
its  needs  and  its  unfolding  find  their  su- 
preme statement  in  his  Mother-Play. 

Let  us  consider  for  the  purpose  of  get- 
ting our  bearings,  what  the  Mother-Play 
should  mean  to  our  observation  of  the  child 
and  therefore  look  at  it  from  the  standpoint 
of  "Child  Study." 

We  should  all  agree  that  to  study  the 
child  means  first  of  all  and  from  the  most 
superficial  aspect,  to  observe  what  the  child 
does,  how  he  gives  expression  to  what  goes 
on  within  him,  how  he  reacts  to  the  influ- 
ences  and   conditions    that  surround  him. 


To  make  a  record  of  these  facts  as  observed 
by  any  individual  is  of  course  to  inventory 
the  things  we  see,  or  come  across.  Each 
individual's  inventory  will  depend  entirely 
upon  the  eyes  with  which  he  comes  to  look 
upon  this  particular  world  of  child-life. 
Whether  they  are  good  normal  eyes  really 
meant  for  seeing,  or  whether  there  are 
motes  and  beams  in  them  that  cloud  his 
vision.  Now  here,  too,  as  in  all  other  forms 
of  mere  sense-observation,  it  will  be  nec- 
essary to  make  sure  that  the  diseases  known 
as  astigmatism,  near-sightedness  and  far- 
sightedness, are  recognized  and  corrected 
and  that  cataracts  be  in  due  time  removed 
— and,  most  important  that  no  injury  befall 
the  optic  nerve  and  create  incurable  blind- 
ness. 

So  that  it  would  seem  at  the  outset  that 
merely  to  observe  what  children  do  neces- 
sitates correct  vision  on  the  part  of  the  ob- 
server. And  correct  vision  here  as  every- 
where is  not  bom  but  educated. 

What  to  look  for  and  how  to  look  for  it ; 
what  to  see  and  what  not  to  see;  how  to 
judge  what  one  does  see  and  how  to  utilize 
it  so  that  the  child  may  be  reinforced  by 
this  larger,  truer  vision  of  himself — these 
are  questions  that  all  child-students  need 
to  answer. 

We  talk  a  great  deal,  in  these  days  of 
scientific  interest,  about  making  people  ob- 
servant. We  sometimes  forget  that  undis- 
criminating  observation  is  tiresome  and  ig- 
norant and  swamps  the  mind  behind  the 
senses.  It  makes  for  superficiality  and  ma- 
terialism and  binds  the  soul  in  fetters  of 
clay.  What  is  true  of  the  child  is  equally 
true  of  the  child-student.  I  am  reminded, 
as  I  write,  of  a  friend's  description  of  a 
company  of  bird-seekers,  who  started  at 
dawn  to  take  a  long  journey  to  see  the  birds 
and  who  spent  their  day  not  in  interpreting 
what  they  saw,  or  in  enjoying  the  beauty 
and  significance  of  the  birds  in  their  haunts, 
or  their  relation  to  environment,  but  who 
worried  over  and  quarreled  over  the  niun- 
ber  of  birds  they  had  seen.    Was  it  41  or 
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was  it  45  ?  That  was  the  supreme  question. 
Therefore  let  me  say  again,  that  merely  to 
observe  and  tabulate  the  child  and  chil- 
dren's doings  is  vain,  foolish  and  fruitless 
occupation  for  the  student.  She  must  learn 
how  to  see,  and  what  to  see  that  she  may 
make  to  herself  a  true  picture  of  child-life. 
She  must  know  the  universal  characteristics 
of  childhood,  the  universal  child;  and  the 
universal  phases  of  child-life. 

And  how  shall  she  be  taught  and  by 
whom?  By  the  great  students  and  inter- 
preters of  childhood.  By  those  who  have 
learned  of  others  and  who,  availing  them- 
selves of  the  treasures  of  past  knowledge, 
may  open  the  eyes  of  future  generations  of 
students  to  the  vision  of  the  true,  the  abid- 
ing, the  significant  aspects  of  childhood. 

I  can  never  forget  the  method  by  which 
I  was  taught  Biology  in  one  of  our  great 
Scientific  Institutions.  It  was  a  great 
teacher  and  expert  scientist  who  led  the 
course. 

1.  We  were  given  definite  specimens  to 
observe  and  these  specimens  both  of  plant 
and  animal  life  were  typical  specimens. 

2.  They  were  studied  for  their  typical 
value. 

3.  In  the  course  of  our  observation  the 
facts  common  to  all  our  specimens  were 
noted  and  emphasized. 

4.  The  deviations  from  these  facts  were 
not  essential  except  to  show  deviation  from 
the  type. 

5.  The  type  facts  were  made  the  con- 
scious basis  for  further  observation  and 
study. 

That  is  the  true  method  of  scientific  ob- 
servation whether  of  earth-worms  or  chil- 
dren. Therefor  let  us  pursue  that  method 
with  our  students.  Give  them  eyes  that  are 
understanding.  Illuminate  their  vision. 
How?  By  learning  from  the  Mother-Play 
what  are  the  typical  manifestations  of  child- 
nature  and  the  typical  experiences  of  child- 
hood and  observing  individual  children  in 
the  light  of  these.  Thus  we  will  lift  their 
partial  unintelligent,  hap-hazard  and  trivial 
observation  of  children,  of  each  child,  into 
a  significant,  sympathetic,  comprehending 
I  observation  of  child-Hfe  and  nature.  In  the 
Mother-Play  I  find  as  the  residuum  of 
countless  observations,  the  typical  aspects 


of  child-nature  and  child-life.  In  it  Froebel 
has  deposited  those  varied  universal  phases 
ot  child-nature  and  children*s  experiences 
which  in  the  study  of  the  child  correspond 
to  the  typical  forms  of  life  and  life's  pro- 
cesses that  science  bids  us  study  if  we  would 
understand  living  organisms  and  their  evo- 
lution and  development.  By  which  alone 
we  shall  be  able  to  measure,  see  and  under- 
stand each  particular  specimen  of  its  kind, 
each  individual  member  of  a  great  class  of 
beings. 

Having  arrived  at  some  general  basis  for 
the  observation  of  childhood,  we  need  of 
course  to  learn  how  to  interpret  what  we 
observe.  The  student  who  merely  names 
the  fact  is  a  very  ignorant  person.  She 
must  learn  to  understand  it.  What  is  its 
origin,  what  its  goal.''  These  are  the  ques- 
tions she  must  learn  to  answer.  To  see  the 
tact  in  its  total  setting;  to  know  what  it 
signifies  in  the  development  of  the  child;  to 
recognize  what  gives  rise  to  it,  and  whither 
it  points — these  are  important  things  for  the 
student  and  teacher  of  children — things  she 
must  begin  to  comprehend.  She  will  natur- 
ally have  her  own  interpretations,  and  she 
will  interpret  in  the  light  of  her  own  **apper- 
ceiving  mass.'*  She  will  do  just  what  the 
child  and  what  the  race  have  done.  By  in- 
trospection she  will  explain  the  external 
world.  By  an  unconscious  imputing  of  her- 
self to  that  which  she  looks  upon,  will  she 
explain  this  new  realm  of  her  experience? 
Well — what  shall  we  say — shall  she  con- 
tinue to  believe  that  the  sun  revolves 
around  the  earth,  because  it  looks  so  to  her? 
Shall  she  do  this  until  she  by  her  own  unaid- 
ed sell  stumbles  upon  the  fact  that  she  is 
inisiaken:  or  shall  siie  be  taken  by  the  hand 
and  gently  led  to  build  up  in  herself  a  true 
standard  of  explanation.^  Shall  she  find 
mat  she,  as  part  of  this  great  whole,  can 
learn  from  it  by  accepting  the  vision  and 
entering  into  the  eyes  of  others,  as  the 
Blessed  Boys  entered  into  the  eyes  of  the 
Pater  Seraphicus  ?  Naturally  I  beUeve  that 
she  should.  Naturally,  holding  firmly  to  the 
faith  that  only  through  human  solidarity 
can  the  human  individual  develop,  I  must 
hold  equally  firmly  to  the  faith  that  enlight- 
enment through  others  is  the  way  to  knowl- 
edge freed  from  mere  individual  opinion. 
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As  a  help  therefore  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  maniiestations  of  child-hie;  as  a  means 
of  understanding  the  genesis  and  the  goal 
of  these  manitestations,  1  consider  the 
Mother-Play  indispensable. 

Y  ou  may  ask  wiiy  do  I  consider  it  neces- 
sary for  students  to  understand  the  genesis 
and  the  goal  of  childhood's  expressions  and 
experiences?  Because  one  does  not  fully 
understand  anything  until  one  understands 
both  genesis  and  goal.  The  whence  and 
whither,  the  how  and  why,  are  not  these 
the  questions  that  even  the  child  asks?  By 
which  the  soul  is  forever  tormented  and 
delighted.  Through  the  answers  to  which 
it  at  last  finds  peace  ?  How  shall  any  teach- 
er learn  rightly  to  deal  with  the  child  un- 
less she  can  explain  to  herself  what  it  is 
that  makes  him  do  and  say  thus  and  so? 
How  can  she  judge  the  significance  of  his 
acts  unless  she  knows  where  they  lead,  and 
what  they  will  ultimate  in  ?  Is  it  not  there- 
fore essential  that  the  student  shall  learn 
both  to  understand  and  to  rightly  measure 
what  she  sees?  Must  she  not  get  at  the 
root  of  the  matter,  must  she  not,  like  the 
physician,  make  a  correct  mental  diagnosis 
of  the  child's  doings  and  sayings?  Must  she 
not  learn  to  see  what  the  final  outcome  of 
certain  phases  and  experiences  are  and  so 
learn  to  encourage  or  discourage  them? 

To  help  the  student  to  a  clue  whereby 
she  can  rightly  interpret  child-nature;  to 
give  her  some  measure  of  insight  into  the 
meaning  and  significance  of  childhood's  ex- 
periences and  manifestations;  to  see  the 
final  outcome  in  her  study  of  embryonic 
forms;  to  Hft,  as  the  poet  says,  each  fact  and 
phase  of  child  life  to  its  universal  consecra- 
tion and  so  rightly  to  measure  and  judge  the 
fact;  to  achieve  all  this,  1  look  upon  the 
Mother-Play  as  the  most  helpful  and  influ- 
ential guide. 

The  eflfect  of  the  Mothcr-Play  Upon  the 
Culture  of  the  Student 

My  third  reason  for  the  value  I  place 
upon  the  study  of  the  Mother-Play  is  the 
influence  it  has  upon  the  mind  and  character 
of  the  student  and  the  kindergartner  . 

That  contact  with  childhood  keeps  the 
heart  young  and  the  spirit  hopeful,  the  kin- 
dergarten testifies  in  every  one  of  its  en- 


thusiastic disciples.  I  value  the  practical 
work  with  the  cmldren  not  only  because  oi 
wuat  the  children  get  from  the  kindergarten 
but  because  the  fostering  care  of  childhood 
makes  lor  a  fine  womannood;  and  the  giv- 
ing oi  one's  best  to  the  young  and  weak  and 
ignorant  calls  forth  tne  fine  qualities  of  teu- 
uerness  and  sympathy,  unselfishness  and 
loving  service,  it  makes  the  young  woman 
pure  in  heart  to  come  into  daily  touch  with 
those  who  belong  to  the  Kingdom  of  heav- 
en. What  this  contact  with  the  children 
does  for  the  young  woman's  heart,  namely, 
to  make  it  pure  and  strong  and  to  keep  her 
emotions  wholesome,  something  should  in 
some  similar,  analogous  way  do  for  her 
mind.  Tlie  daily  work  with  young  children 
WHO  are  simple  and  ignorant  easily  degen- 
erates into  mtellectual  weakness.  To  be 
always  dealing  with  the  simplest  of  facts  in 
tne  simplest  way  is  apt  to  induce  people  to 
iei  laeir  minds  he  idle  and  to  content  them- 
bcives  with  liitie  intellectual  activity.  There- 
lore  It  becomes  important  to  give  to  stu- 
dents in  training  schools  an  intellectual 
bimiulus  that  will  rouse  their  thinking  ac- 
tivities and  make  them  hunger  and  thirst, 
not  lor  informauon,  but  for  thought.  Fixr- 
tliermore,  the  quafity  of  this  intellectual 
iraining  should  be  of  a  kind  that  gives  not 
more  knowledge,  but  insight,  a  very  differ- 
ent thing.  The  facts  of  the  kindergarten 
are  easily  mastered — like  all  facts,  as  mere 
items  of  information.  But  insight  into  the 
meaning  of  facts  necessitates  a  philosophy ; 
and  in  the  philosophy  of  Froebel,  especially 
as  it  is  embodied  in  the  Mother-Play,  the 
student  gets  a  large  view  of  education,  of 
life  and  of  the  world  in  which  both  take 
their  place.  Searching  into  the  great  prin- 
ciples that  underlie  these  simple  experiences 
of  childhood;  recognizing  the  nature  and 
significance  of  the  ideals  imbedded  in  them ; 
following  them  to  their  final  goal,  the  stu- 
dent finds  herself  in  the  midst  of  a  world- 
view  which  explains  her  to  herself  and  be- 
gins to  make  life  and  humanity  clear.  She 
gets  a  "vision  splendid"  that  sheds  its  glory 
upon  all  the  great  and  small  things  of  life 
and  helps  her  to  view  them  in  the  light  of 
eternity. 

For  the  insight  into  truth  then;  for  the 
splendid  training  thought;   for  the  large 
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view  of  life;  for  the  habit  of  measuring  all 
things  by  their  enternal  standard,  1  value 
tne  study  of  the  Mother-Play.  How  it 
throws  into  relief  the  dignity  of  childhood 
and  womanhood.  How  it  lifts  on  to  high 
ground  the  simple  everyday  experiences  of 
life  by  showing  their  universal  nature  and 
sigfnincance.  How  it  opens  up  the  world  of 
nature  and  man's  relations  to  it.  How  it 
clears  and  explains  the  nature  and  power  of 
human  institutions  and  reveals  the  structure 
and  activities  of  mind,  and  finally,  what  light 
it  throws  upon  the  processes  of  human  de- 
velopment and  the  unfolding  of  the  child. 

But  this  is  not  all.  There  are  many  who 
will  testify  with  me  to  the  power  the  study 
of  the  Mother-Play  has  exercised  upon  their 
lives  and  character.  Its  truths  are  so  large 
and  deep,  its  applications  so  wide  that  it 
brings  not  only  light  but  food  and  strength 
to  every  aspiring  soul. 

Touching  as  it  does  upon  every  supreme 
relationship  of  life,  it  makes  clear  to  the  stu- 
dent what  her  duties  in  these  relationships 
are.  Searching  the  meaning  of  facts  it  stim- 
ulates the  student  to  a  searching  study  of 
the  facts  that  pertain  to  her  individual  ex- 
perience.   Emphasizing  constantly  the  need 


of  right  attitudes  of  mind  and  heart,  it 
brings  home  to  students  the  need  of  placing 
themselves  in  those  attitudes  for  which  the 
ideals  of  life  call. 

Teaching  upon  every  one  of  its  pages  that 
life  is  more  than  meat,  it  develops  a  passion 
for  the  life-giving  influences  that  fill  the 
world.  Breathing  on  every  line  that  "all 
things  that  are  transitory  as  symbols  are 
sent,  it  urges  the  student  to  look  for  the 
reality  behind  and  beneath  and  above  and 
around  and  within  the  passing  fact.  Reveal- 
ing in  its  unique  way  that  all  men  are  one, 
it  imposes  upon  the  student  the  spirit  of  a 
common  humanity  and  a  striving  after  uni- 
versal communion.  And,  finally,  proclaim- 
ing at  each  step  that  the  source  of  the  uni- 
verse is  a  personal  God — a  father  in  whose 
image  man  is  made — its  call  to  a  struggle 
towards  holiness  finds  its  echo  in  every  lis- 
tening heart. 

To  the  study  of  the  Mother-Play  every 
student  owes  the  debt  that  old  ideals,  un- 
recognized duties,  unrealized  possibilities, 
have  become  illuminated;  and  through  it 
life  once  and  forever  grows  into  a  constrain- 
ing and  an  infinite  opportunity. 


SUGGESTIVE  GIFT  AND  OCCUPATION  LESSONS- 


The  seventh  gift  is  the  gift  of  surface.  It 
consists  of  variously  colored  square,  triang- 
ular, circular  and  oblong  tablets,  made  eith- 
er of  wood  or  pasteboard. 

Previous  to  this  time  knowledge  of 
.wholes,  parts,  and  their  combinations  have 
been  considered  in  the  gifts.  The  child  has 
seen  the  surface  in  connection  with  solids 
of  the  previous  gifts.  Now  he  sees  the  sur- 
face separated  or  abstracted  from  the  solid, 
and  in  this  abstraction  must  learn  to  regard 
the  surface  not  only  as  a  part  but  also  as  an 
individual  whole. 

The  solids  dealt  with  three  dimensions; 
the  tablets  represent  two  dimensions.  They 
are  therefore  the  connecting  link  between 
the  solid  and  the  line  (one  dimension), 
which  is  the  next  step  in  the  study  of  ab- 
straction. This  gift,  therefore,  sharpens 
the  observation  and  prepares  the  way  for 
,     drawing,  line  picturing. 

All  mental  development  must  begin  with 
the  concrete  and  progress  toward  the  ab- 
stract.   Froebel  in  his  gifts  has  perfectly  il- 


lustrated this  fundamental  principle  of  edu- 
cation. All  young  teachers  would  receive 
invaluable  information  in  the  unfolding  of 
the  child  mind  by  a  study  of  Froebel's  play 
material. 

Authorities  differ  as  to  the  proper  time  of 
introducing  this  gift.  Mr.  Hailmann  is  in- 
clined to  think  the  square  and  triangular 
tablets  should  follow  the  use  of  the  fourth 
and  fifth  gifts. 

Many  beautiful  lessons  having  for  their 
aims  form,  place,  color,  and  number  may  be 
illustrated  in  the  use  of  this  gift. 

In  too  many  primary  schools  this  gift  is 
used  with  only  the  thought  of  imitation 
back  of  it.  Children  copy  designs  from  the 
blackboard  without  any  mental  suggestive- 
ness  whatsoever. 

The  following  is  a  suggestion  for  a  color 
lesson  with  circular  tablets: 

Place  in  an  envelope  two  of  each  of  the 
six  primary  colors.  Let  children  on  front 
seats  pass  one  envelope  to  each  child.  The 
teacher  may  tell  a  story  like  the  following : 
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When  I  was  a  little  girl,  I  went  to  visit 
my  grandmother.  She  lived  in  an  old-fash- 
ioned house  that  set  away  back  in  the  yard. 
The  whole  front  yard  was  one  big  garden 
with  little  walks  or  paths  through  it. 

In  the  long  mornings  I  loved  to  walk  in 
this  garden,  stopping  now  and  then  to  look 
at  some  beautiful  flower  or  to  listen  to  the 
hum  of  a  brightly-colored  insect  or  the 
sweet  notes  of  a  gay  bird. 

One  day  while  out  walking,  I  stopped  in 
front  of  a  tall  flower  that  was  this  color 
(here  the  teacher  holds  up  a  cardboard  on 
which  has  been  mounted  a  large  piece  of 
red  paper).  Look  in  your  envelopes,  chil- 
dren, and  see  if  you  can  find  a  tablet  that  is 
the  same  color  as  mine. 

Would  you  like  to  play  that  your  desk  is 
a  garden  and  this  is  a  red  flower  growing  in 
it  ?   Then  put  it  in  your  garden. 

Walking  on  a  little  further  I  found  grow- 
ing close  to  my  feet  some  dear  little  flowers 
this  color  (holding  up  purple).  Put  this  in 
your  garden.  And  while  I  was  stooping 
over  these  flowers,  I  saw  a  gay  little  crea- 
ture folding  his  wings  to  fly  away.  He, 
too,  had  been  enjoying  the  flowers,  and  he 
was  this  color  (holding  up  yellow).  Care 
should  be  taken  not  to  prolong  this  lesson 
until  the  children  are  tired. 

Suggestion  for  Lesson  in  Place. 

The  aim  of  this  lesson  is  to  make  chil- 
dren familiar  with  the  terms  up,  down, 
right,  left,  center,  top  and  bottom. 

Story  suggestion: 

Children,  do  you  remember  the  old  fash- 
ioned garden  I  told  you  about  the  other 
day.f*    Well,  it  was  this  shape. 

Here  pass  out  an  oblong  sheet  of  paper 
to  each  child  and  a  crayon  pencil. 

Would  you  like  to  play  this  paper  is  your 
garden  today  and  draw  some  of  the  flowers 
in  it?  Remember,  the  garden  could  not 
move  around,  so  we  must  keep  our  papers 
very  still. 

Continuing  the  story  of  the  garden  bring 
out  the  following  picture  of  the  flowers  and 
the  butterfly. 


From  this  simple  first  lesson  develop  oth- 
er terms  of  direction. 

The  geometrical  forms  illustrated  in  the 
seventh  gift  are : 

Squares 

Circles 

Triangles 
right  isosceles,  obtuse 
isosceles,     equilateral, 
right  angled  scalence. 

In  combination 
oblong 
rhombus 
trapezoid 
trapezium 
pentagon 
hexagon 
heptagon 
octagon 

Suggestion  as  to  form  lesson : 

The  seventh  gift  is  a  useful  preparation 
to  all  branches  of  art  work,  particularly  de- 
signs for  tiles  or  parquetry  floors  and  weav- 
ing. 

Pass  out  five  two-inch  squares  to  each 
child,  also  a  sheet  of  squared  drawing  paper 
(inch  squares)  and  crayon  pencil.  Put  the 
squared  paper  on  right  hand  side  of  desk — 
the  tablets  on  left  hand  side.  Dictate  some 
simple  design  as: 


With  crayon  pencil  draw  on  squared  pa- 
per. At  another  time  pass  out  the  squared 
papers  with  the  designs  drawn  upon  them 
together  with  weaving  mats.  Have  the 
children  cut  the  weaving  mats  and  strips 
and  weave  in  their  design.  This  is  very 
strong  work  and  leads  directly  to  originality 
in  parquetry  work  and  weaving.  Weaving 
of  this  kind  is  much  more  valuable  than  the 
imitative  or  dictative,  although  the  latter 
have  their  places  in  the  elementary  stages. 

In  the  use  of  this  gift  create  the  desire  to 
originate,  giving  time  and  opportunity  for 
free  play,  guarding  against  the  danger  of 
imitation  and  copy  work. 
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FIELD  NOTES 


The  Grand  Rapids  Kindergarten  Training  Scliool 
will  open  October  first  in  new  and  more  commodious 
quarters,  though  in  the  same  building  it  has  form- 
erly occupied,  at  23  Fountain  street,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich. 

The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  will 
also  occupy  rooms  in  the  same  building,  the  library 
and  rest  room  of  the  Association  being  on  the  same 
floor  with  the  Training  School. 

Gymnasium  work  for  the  school  will  be  conducted 
by  the  physical  director  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  a 
fine  new  gymnasium.  The  lunch  room  of  the  Y  .W. 
C.  A.  will  also  be  of  advantage  to  students. 

The  Training  School  closed  a  successful  summer 
term  August  24th.  Sixty-five  students  were  in  at- 
tendance, representing  the  following  states:  Mon- 
tana»  Arkansas.  Pennsylvania,  Indiana.  Wisconsin. 
Ohio,  Illinois.  Iowa,  and  Michigan.  Special  courses 
in  Art  Snacing  and  Landscape  work  in  paper  cut- 
ting: Water  Color  studies  for  the  kindergarten. 
Constructive  folding  and  the  use  of  clay  and  sand 
were  given  by  Miss  Julia  Locke  Frame  of  Boston, 
in  addition  to  general  normal  classes  held. 

Miss  Anna  H.  Littell,  supervisor  of  kindergartens 
of  Dayton.  Ohio,  and  secretary  of  the  International 
Union,  gave  an  address  on  "Mothers  Meetings"  and 
also  directed  classes  in  literature  and  other  normal 
work. 

Dr.  J.  T.  McManis  of  the  Western  State  Normal 
School  of  Kalamazoo.  Mich.,  conducted  a  course  in 
psychology,  and  Miss  H.  Antoinette  Lathrop  and 
Mrs.  Constance  Rourke.  principals  of  Grand  Rapids 
Dublic  schools,  gave  courses  in  primary  methods  and 
blackboard  drawing. 

Miss  Edith  Fish  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  Mich.,  con- 
ducted the  practice  kindergarten  in  connection  with 
the  Second  Avenue  Public  Play-ground.  The  public 
school  system  of  Grand  Rapids  directed  five  very 
successful  play-grounds  during  the  summer,  thus 
^ving  to  thousands  of  city  children  the  advantage 
of  out-door  exercise  with  gymnasium  apparatus, 
swings,  gardening,  etc.,  also  classes  in  sewing  and 
knife  work,  and  a  well-conducted  kindergarten  in 
each  play-ground. 

Those  who  attended  the  I.  K.  U.  Conventlon^al 
Milwaukee  will  recall  the  Inspiring  paper  given 
by  Miss  Lucy  Gage,  then  of  Oklahoma.  Miss  Gage 
has  just  been  called  to  Kalamazoo.  Mich.,  as  head 
of  the  Kindergarten  Training  Department  of  the 
Western  State  Normal  School.  This  opening  has 
been  accepted  only  after  much  deliberation.  For 
five  years  Miss  Gage  has  given  of  her  best  to  the 
new-born  western  state.  In  1901  she  and  her  par- 
ents went  with  50.000  other  enterprising  people  to 
the  new  territory,  led  to  make  the  step  through  an 
article  In  the  "Outlook,"  whose  statements  were  en- 
dorsed by  the  Western  Trail  and  Government  Re- 
ports. Although  unsuccessful  in  drawing  land  the 
Pioneers  decided  to  stay  and  help  make  a  new  town. 
So  interesting  were  their  experiences,  living  in  a 
tent  and  seeing  day  by  day  the  marvelous  growth 
of  a  town  that  she  did  not  care  to  return  to  her 
position  as  kindergarten  director  in  Chicago.  She 
remained,  studied  the  educational  situation  and. 
in  the  fall  of  1902,  an  active  campaign  was  begun 
in  Oklahoma  City  for  the  organization  of  free  kin- 
dergartens. The  usual  obstacles,  due  to  ignorance 
or  prejudice,  were  met,  but  the  club  women  and 
intelligent  business  men  were  convinced  of  the 
need  of  kindergartens  and  gave  opportunity  for 
practical  demonstration.  Talks,  lectures  and  the 
actual  results  with  the  children  soon  convinced  the 
skeptical  that  the  kindergarten  was  an  essential  in 
every  child's  education.  In  January,  1903,  another 
oDportunity  was  seized  and  a  bill  introduced  into 
the  legislature  legalizing  kindergartens  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  territory.     This  became  a  law 


March  16,  after  two  days  of  hard  thought  and  work 
to  rescue  it  from  the  waste  basket.  Public  kinder- 
gartens were  at  once  opened  in  connection  with  the 
public  schools  and  Miss  Gage  made  superintendent. 
It  was  while  taking  post-graduate  work  at  Teach- 
ers* College  last  winter  that  this  new  opportunity 
came  to  go  to  Kalamazoo.  To  accept  it  Miss  Gage 
must  give  up  the  position  of  supervisor  of  the  Kin- 
dergarten Training  Department  atEpworth  Univer- 
sity, Okla.,to  which  she  had  just  been  elected.  The 
good  work  begun  by  Miss  Gage  In  Oklahoma  City 
made  itself  felt  in  other  towns  in  the  territory ,Guth 
rle,  Shawnee.  Hobart,  Kingfisher.  Perry  and  Enid 
have  public  kindergartens,  besides  the  three  State 
Normal  Schools,  located  at  Alva,  Weatherford  and 
Edmond. 

The  Pestalozzi-Froebel  Kindergarten  Training 
School  opens  September  23  at  the  Commons.  Chi- 
cago. Besides  the  usual  kindergarten  branches 
there  are  offered  here  advantages  in  art,  music  and 
physical  training.  The  best  courses  offered  by  the 
Social  Science  Institute  are  opened  to  the  advanced 
students  and  students  of  education.  This  gives  the 
student  a  broad  outlook  upon  the  many  problems 
which  a  kindergartner  is  sure  to  meet  in  time. 
Mrs.  Bertha  Hofer-Hegner  is  superintendent;  Miss 
Amalia  Hofer.  Principal. 

The  Baltimore  Training  School  for  Kindergart- 
ners,  Miss  Ehnma  Grant  Saulsbury  apd  Miss  Amanda 
Douglas  Saulsbury,  principals,  began  its  second 
year  of  work  on  September  26  at  its  new  location. 
516  Park  avenue. 

This  school  can  be  traced  back  in  direct  line  of 
descent  to  the  great  national  kindergarten  move- 
ment which  emanated  from  St.  Louis  in  1873. 
where  was  started  the  work  of  making  the  kinder- 
garten an  essential  part  of  the  national  school  sys- 
tem, and  which  established,  under  the  direction  of 
Miss  Susan  E.  Blow,  the  first  thoroughly  organized 
kindergarten  training  school  in  this  country.  From 
St.  Louis,  through  the  influence  of  Miss  Blow  and 
her  students,  the  broader  training  of  klndergartners 
passed  to  other  cities. 

Among  the  cities  particularly  fortunate  in  se- 
curing such  training  work  was  Baltimore,  where  in 
1893.  Miss  Caroline  M.  C.  Hart,  a  pupil  of  Miss 
Blow's  and  later  a  training  teacher  in  St.  Louis 
and  an  inspector  of  the  kindergartens  in  Canada, 
was  made  director  of  The  Training  School  of  the 
Baltimore  Kindergarten  Association, — an  associa- 
tion under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Edward  H.  Griff  en, 
dean  of  the  John  Hopkins  University.  For  ten 
years  Miss  Hart  labored  and  was  instrumental  in 
the  establishment  of  kindergartens  in  the  public 
schools  of  Baltimore.  The  training  work  developed 
by  her  was  organized  upon  the  broadest  and  most 
advanced  lines,  and  included  the  regular  kinder- 
garten course  of  two  years,  a  post-oraduate  course 
of  one  year,  and  a  course  for  the  training  of  normal 
training  teachers. 

Miss  Hart  gave  up  the  work  in  Baltimore  June, 
1903. 

In  September,  1906.  her  pupils  for  four  years, 
and  later  her  assistant  training  teacher.  Miss  Emma 
Grant  Saulsbury,  opened  the  Baltimore  Training 
School  for  Klndergartners,  which  immediately  drew 
about  it  for  special  study  the  greater  number  of 
klndergartners  in  the  city.  Junior,  Senior  and  Post- 
graduate classes  were  organized,  and  two  students 
entered  for  normal  training  work. 

The  Chicago  Kindergarten  Institute  opens  Sep- 
tember 25,  1907,  with  a  good  membership,  espe- 
cially in  the  normal  class.  Miss  Alice  Temple  has 
become  one  of  the  faculty. 

The  standardizing  of  the  whole  course  in  har- 
mony with  the  work  at  the  College  of  Education, 
University  of  Chicago,  is  an  advance  greatly  to  the 
advantage  of  the  student  and  regular  training. 
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TALKS  TO  TEACHERS. 

E.  LYELL  EARLE,  PH.  D. 


Last  month  we  attempted  to  answer  cer- 
tain questions  that  had  been  raised  in  re- 
gard to  the  biological  problem  of  cellular 
structure  in  man  and  the  relation  of  this  to 
education.  As  a  corollary  of  that  theory 
I  find  a  question  in  another  letter. 

The  writer  asks,  "What  is  meant  by  the 
*Call  of  the  Wild?'  and  how  does  it  aflFect 
education?" 

The  "Call  of  the  Wild,"  in  point  of  fact, 
is  a  story  written  by  Jack  London,  in  which 
the  leading  character  is  a  wolf-dog  who  had 
been  transplanted  from  his  primitive  habitat 
and  humanized  by  misplaced  aflFection  in  a 
family  of  devoted  admirers.  He  is  stolen 
and  beaten  down  by  a  dog  trainer  and  sent 
to  Alaska,  where  he  is  used  as  a  sled  dog. 
When  restored  to  his  primitive,  ancestral 
environment  all  his  cellular  tendency  asserts 
itself  and  the  majestic  stimulus  of  Alaskan 
wild,  of  snow  and  ice  and  mighty  forest, 
arouses  all  the  primitive  wolf  instinct,  and 
he  lives  over  in  himself  the  wolf  race,  all  of 
which  has  been  reawakened  by  the  environ- 
ment which  originally  developed  it. 

Applied  to  education,  the  "Call  of  the 
Wild"  has  a  very  close  relation  to  the  cellu- 
lar theory  of  life.  The  child  has  certain 
native  instincts  and  tendencies  to  which  he 
responds  spontaneously. 

In  the  older  education  the  aim  of  the 
teacher  was  frequently  to  find  what  these 
native  instincts  and  tendencies  were,  and 
to  spend  the  time  in  depriving  the  child  of 
everything  that  would  appeal  to  these  and 
to  compel  him  to  do  the  things  he  hated  to 
do  or  could  not  do,  on  the  principle,  that  if 
he  forced  himself  to  accomplish  that,  for 
which  he  had  no  active  ability,  he  would 
need  no  education  for  those  things  for 
which  he  had  no  inborn  tendency. 

Our  present  day  aim  in  education  is  to 
pick  out  of  our  modern  and  complex  con- 
ditions the  material,  as  stimulus,  that  will 
contain  as  much  as  possible  of  the  primitive 
environment  which  originally  created  the 
ability  and  through  that,  lead  over  to  true 
effort. 

But  not  yet  have  we  reached  the  true  ap- 
plication of  that  great  doctrine.    Hpw  many 


a  man  and  woman  have  felt  the  "call  of  the 
wild"  and  immediately  recognized  that  for 
them  how  futile  was  the  effort  to  attempt 
to  answer  it !  The  wild  might  call  but  they 
could  not  hear.  Their  ears,  which  had  been 
dulled  by  the  dead  routine  of  school  life,  had 
lost  the  keenness  to  detect  the  meaning 
sound  of  nature's  voice.  How  often  the  wild 
hath  beckoned  and  theycouldnot  see  because 
their  eyes  had  been  turned  from  the  things 
of  nature  and  of  life  to  the  artificial  things 
that  weakened  the  keenness  of  discernment 
born  and  fostered  by  the  actual  contact 
with  nature's  great  reality!  The  wild  in- 
deed might  call,  but  their  feet  were  not  able 
to  trace  the  paths  through  forests  and  over 
mountain  and  along  precipice  and  beetling 
ridge  because  their  footsteps  had  grown 
weak  and  tottering  and  uncertain  in  the  me- 
chanical and  artificial  direction  of  the  things 
of  an  artificial  life.  The  wild  might  call, 
but  they  could  not  touch  the  things  of  na- 
ture, because  the  hand  had  grown  palsied 
at  the  unstimulating  touch  of  the  unreal  and 
the  unsuited. 

And  how  often,  even  when  we  hear  and 
see  and  touch  and  long  to  respond  to  this 
call,  we  find  it  too  late!  We  have  been 
separated  so  long  from  this  primitive  source 
of  strength  and  inspiration,  that  if  we  do  go 
back  to  the  wild,  to  the  real  in  life,  to  na- 
ture, to  environment,  instead  of  getting 
strength  from  the  contact  we  are  led  even 
deeper  into  the  valley  of  death.  And  for 
this  dullness  and  this  inability  to  respond  to 
that  which  originally  gave  life  and  power 
and  joy  the  teacher  is  responsible,  if  she 
turn  the  child's  eyes  away  from  nature  and 
his  footsteps  away  from  the  paths  whence 
nature  guides  him,  and  the  hands  away  from 
the  things  for  which  nature  made  them 
grow.  Woe !  to  her  if  she  feed  his  fancy  and 
foster  artificial  tastes  and  unnatural  habits 
that  will  make  it  impossible  ever  for  him 
to  go  back  to  true  nature  and  derive  from 
that  inexhaustible  storehouse  the  strength 
and  energy  and  originality  which  nature 
alone  can  give. 

The  "Call  of  the  Wild,"  then,  in  educa- 
tion is  the  call  of  life,  the  call  of  nature,  of 
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humanity,  the  call  of  the  real  as  opposed 
to  the  call  of  the  artificial,  as  opposed  to  the 
study  of  fossil  and  stolid  book. 

We  advise  every  teacher  to  read  Jack 
London's  "Call  of  the  Wild"  and  see  in  that 
wolf-dog  the  great  illustration  of  cellular 
theory  and  the  possibilities  of  native  re- 
sponse that  he  hidden  in  every  human  or- 
ganism and  the  source  whence  the  proper 
material  may  be  selected  to  arouse  that 
power  into  activity  and  to  lead  it  on  from 
native  selfish,  egotistic  tendencies  into  ac- 
quired, higher  and  altruistic  duty. 

The  "Call  of  the  Wild"  suggests  in  a 
large  measure  the  place  of  nature  work  in 
the  curriculum,  the  material  to  be  chosen 
for  educational  development,  the  excursion 
to  field  and  stream  and  mountain;  the  ac- 
tual touch  of  the  earth  in  the  sowing  of  the 
seed  and  the  cultivating  of  the  shoot  and 
the  fostering  of  the  plant;  in  the  apphcation 
of  the  fruit  to  its  fuller  use.  It  suggests  all 
the  great  activities  that  the  kindergarten 
and  the  primary  grades  today  stand  for,  the 
development  of  the  native  tendency  through 
proper  material  into  acquired,  higher  abil- 
ity; the  building  on  the  cellular  foundation 
that  aeons  upon  aeons  have  laid ;  the  appre- 
ciation of  the  sanctity  of  every  cell  that  took 
ages  to  build  up  and  to  transmit,  and  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  teacher  to  know  the  great 
task  she  has  in  leading  the  child  on  to  the 
higher  and  the  fuller  life  without  leading  it 
away  from  all  that  is  best  in  the  life  that 
originally  gave  it  its  ability  and  that  ulti- 
mately must  reinforce  it  to  do  the  highest 
work  possible  to  the  organism. 
II 

Here  is  another  letter  received  by  the  Ed- 
itorial Department,  asking  some  very  im- 
portant questions: 

"Editor  of  the  Kindergarten  Magazine, — 

**Dear  Sir: — 

"I  am  just  reading  a  doctor's  thesis  on  the  'Theory 
of  Knowledge.*'  I  am  reading  it  because  I  liked  the 
title  and  expected  to  find  therein  some  effort  to 
explain  the  gensis  of  human  knowledge.  I  hoped 
to  see  some  light  on  the  Theory  of  Thought.  In- 
stead, I  am  finding  the  historical  discussion  of  the 
various  systems  of  philosophy  and  only  incidentally 
do  I  find  any  reference  at  all  to  the  Theory  of 
Knowledge  as  applied  to  teaching,  which  is  the 
important  aspect  for  the  teacher.  Can  you  help 
me  in  this  matter?  What  is  the  Theory  of  Knowl- 
edge and  how  does  it  affect  teaching?" 

I  have  been  trying  to  think  who  the  man 
is  who  wrote  the  Doctor's  Thesis.  I  know 
of  only  one  case  in  the  graduate  department 
of  the  universities  where  any  such  thesis 
has  appeared  in  the  last  several  years,  and  I 


have  not  the  pamphlet  at  hand  to  see  how 
far  the  writer's  criticism  is  justified.  How- 
ever, let  us  see  if  we  can  throw  some  light 
on  it  from  the  standpoint  of  the  teacher. 

The  Theory  of  Knowledge  is  a  theory  of 
how  we  get  to  know.  The  reason  for  tak- 
ing it  up  is,  that  if  we  can  show  there  is  a 
natural  way  of  getting  to  know,  or  a  theory 
of  knowing,  there  must  be  a  natural  way  of 
teaching;  and  if  we  can  trace,  as  the  writer 
puts  it,  the  genesis  of  the  mental  processes 
involved  in  learning,  then  we  have  at  least 
general  directions  for  teaching. 

The  first  one  to  take  up  the  theory  of 
knowledge  in  a  methodic  way  was  Plato. 
He  started  out  with  the  assumption  that 
there  exist  two  extremes  of  matter  and 
mind,  so  completely  distinct  from  and  op- 
posed to  each  other  in  nature  that  one  in 
no  way  can  be  made  to  act  directly  upon  the 
other.  His  problem,  therefore,  was  to 
bridge  over  the  gulf  between  matter  and 
mind.  Diagramatically  he  represented  it 
as  follows: 

Matter        Mind 

He  said  that  there  existed  in  the  mind  prior 
to  birth  certain  innate  general  forms  or  no- 
tions to  which  corresponded  certain  general 
type  aspects  of  truth  or  objects.  For  in- 
stance: When  the  child  tasted  food  or 
heard  music,  or  felt  the  heat,  or  touched  a 
chair,  immediately  that  general  innate  form 
interpreted  his  experience  and  he  recog- 
nized the  object  from  the  general  form 
which  existed  in  the  mind,  (by  what  mys- 
terious process  Plato  never  said)  prior  to 
birth. 

Inasmuch  as  Plato  began  his  solution 
from  the  mental  side — from  the  side  of  the 
innate  idea — he  has  been  called  an  Idealist, 
in  education  down  to  the  present  time — 
and  has  had  his  followers  in  philosophy  and 
in  education  down  to  the  present  time — 
those  who  say  that  all  the  truth  is  in  the 
mind  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  present  the 
proper  objects  and  the  mind  will  recognize 
them. 

Aristotle,  a  pupil  of  Plato,  rejected  the 
theory  of  his  master  and  said,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  no  two  people  saw  things  alike;  no 
two  people  interpreted  the  same  experi- 
ences alike ;  no  two  people  reported  the  re- 
sult of  absolutely  the  same  sound,  or  sight 
or  touch  in  absolutely  the  same  sense;  con- 
sequently, he  declared,  there  cannot  be  any 
such  a  thing  as  definite  innate  forms  in  the 
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mind  to  which  objects  and  truth  correspond, 
but  that  our  knowledge  comes  through  the 
sense.  He  laid  down  the  great  principle 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  intellect  which 
has  not  been  in  some  way  in  the  sense.  To 
bridge  over  the  great  gulf  which  Plato  con- 
ceived to  exist  between  matter  and  mind,  he 
inserted  between  the  two  extremes  a  fac- 
ulty which  he  called  Imagination,  as  follows: 

When  the  stimulas  passed  into  the  sense 
an  image  of  the  object  causing  the  stimulus 
was  reflected  in  this  imagination — image 
reflecting  faculty — and  the  mind  looked  out 
and  saw  it,  and  that  is  how  we  got  to  know, 
according  to  Aristotle.  As  Aristotle  began 
with  the  senses  and  ended  with  the  mind  he 
is  called  a  Realist,  and  we  have  the  two 
schools  of  philosophy  and  of  education,  the 
Idealistic  school  represented  by  Plato  and 
his  followers,  and  the  Realistic  school  rep- 
resented by  Aristotle  and  his  followers. 

These  two  master  minds  of  ancient  phil- 
osophy ruled  the  intellectual  world  as  far  as 
it  was  concerned  with  education,  from  the 
third  century  before  Christ  down  to  the 
twelfth  century  after  Christ.  At  this  period 
there  arose  in  Europe  two  great  religious 
teaching  bodies,  called  the  Dominicans  and 
Franciscans.  They  both  took  up  the  study 
of  philosophy  which  was  then  becoming  so 
important  in  Scholasticism.  The  greatest 
of  these  Scholastic  philosophers  was  Thom- 
as a  Aquinas,  called  the  Angel  of  the 
Schools. 

He  was  a  follower  of  Aristotle  but  criti- 
cised his  theory  of  knowledge  with  true 
scholastic  acumen.  In  his  quaint  scholastic 
Latin  he  said  to  the  greatest  master  of  Pa- 
ganism : 

**Now,  Aristotle,  what  is  this  imagination 
of  yours?  Is  it  material,  or  is  it  spiritual? 
If  it  is  material,  how  can  it  acton  mind;  and 
if  it  is  spiritual,  how  can  mind  act  on  it?" 
The  question  remained  and  the  keen  Scho- 
lastic was  right. 

However,  when  a  philosopher  makes  a 
difficulty  apparently  insurmountable,  you 
may  rest  assured  that  he  has  the  easiest 
possible  solution  at  hand  to  comfort  you. 
And  so  it  was  with  Aquin.  "I  will  tell  you, 
Aristotle,  how  this  can  be  done.  This  im- 
agination is  like  a  two  face  lense.  On  one 
side  is  material  and  on  the  other  side  is 
spiritual.  When  the  stimulas  comes  in 
through  the  sense  it  is  represented  materi- 
ally in  the  material  part  of  the  imagination 
and  spiritually  by  some  mystic  process  of 
Osmosis  (?)  in  the  spiritual  side    of     the 


imagination."  And  thus  the  keen  and  yet 
self-deceiving  Scholastic  had  bridged  over 
matter  and  mind,  as  Huxley  says  about  the 
solution,  **Sublime,  but  false." 

It  is  just  here  that  the  philosopher  differs 
from  the  scientist.  A  philosopher  may  lock 
himself  up  in  his  study  and  assume  the  atti- 
tude of  deep  meditation  and  profound  ab- 
straction and  consider  the  possible  solution 
of  a  given  question  and  select  the  one  that 
is  most  pleasing  to  himself  without  having 
any  real  justification  for  it  in  the  actual 
processes  that  occur.  The  scientist  disre- 
gards his  mental  speculation  in  the  matter, 
takes  up  the  facts  as  he  finds  them  in  life 
and  endeavors  to  reach  scientific  general- 
iation,  based  on  true  experience  and  true 
reason. 

The  first  man  to  state  a  Theory  of  Know- 
ledge in  these  scientific  terms  is  John  Locke. 
He  was  the  first  to  distinguish  the  physi- 
ological processes  in  learning  found  alike  in 
man  and  in  animal — the  processes  alike  of 
excitation  and  cerebation  and  motion — 
processes  on  strict  fact  occurring  in  the 
cerebellum  ;  and  the  psychological  processes 
of  sensation,  ideation  and  action,  which 
occur  in  the  higher  centers  of  the  cerebrum. 
Starting  with  the  brain  as  an  apparatus  as 
just  stated,  and  the  aflferent  and  efferent 
nerves  and  peripheral  organs  as  means 
the  theory  of  knowledge  became  a  fact 
and  we  know  how  we  know,  and  the  seem- 
ingly infinite  gulf  between  mind  and  matter 
is  really  bridged  over.  The  stimulus  ex- 
citing the  periphery  arouse  the  vibration  of 
the  afferent  nerve,  which  in  turn  excites  the 
cere])ellum  and  if  nothing  intervenes  to  pre- 
vent, it  issues  forth  in  motion.  As,  for  in- 
stance, if  one  steps  on  a  dog's  foot  he  snaps 
and  barks  and  runs  away.  This  process 
does  not  however  always  escape  in  motion 
along  the  efferent  nerve  but  passes  from 
the  physiological  organs  into  the  higher 
centers — we  have  as  a  result  not  pure  sen- 
sation but  perception  and  the  so-called 
higher  mental  process.  To  illustrate  by  a 
reference  to  the  earHer  example:  If,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  dog,  we  step  on  a  man's  pet 
corn,  he  will  probably  have  the  tendency  to 
do  pretty  much  as  the  dog  did,  ky-i,  bark  or 
slap,  or  worse — it  will  depend  altogether 
upon  where  he  is.  If  he  is  home  where  he 
enjoys  the  privilege  of  natural  expression, 
his  processes  will  be  largely  physiological 
and  find  their  form  in  motion.  If,  however, 
he  is  out  where  he  cannot  enjoy  the  privi- 
leges of  natural  expression,  that  tendency 
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to  motion  will  rise  into  the  higher  brain  and 
the  energy  that  would  be  used  in  the  slap  or 
the  groan,  or  other  physiological  energy  will 
be  transmuted  into  psychic  energy,  and  he 
may  leave  his  foot  there  and  smile  even,  and 
say  it  does  not  hurt  and  illustrate  thereby 
the  difference  between  the  psychological 
processes  involved  in  learning,  or  in  doing, 
and  the  purely  physiological  processes. 
The  educational  corollary  following  from 
this  theory  of  knowledge,  illustrated  by 
Locke  in  a  general  way,  and  since  demon- 
strated by  psychologists,  are  many  and  im- 
portant. 


First :  There  is  a  natural  way  of  learning 
and  there  must  be  a  natural  way  of  teaching. 

Second:  Knowledge  begins  with  the 
senses,  passes  through  the  motor  activities 
and  rises  to  the  higher  process  of  control. 
This  indicates  a  natural  order  of  method  in 
teaching. 

Third :  Sensation  is  the  first  step  in  the 
order  of  knowing  and  of  teaching. 

Fourth:  A  true  theory  of  knowledge  is 
at  the  foundation  of  every  correct  philoso- 
phy of  education  and  scientific  method  of 
teaching. 


NATURE  STUDY. 
BERTHA  JOHNSTON 


From  the  earliest  days  man  has,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  been  taught  of 
nature.  The  weaving  bird,  the  spinning 
spider,  the  plants  in  their  revolutions,  the 
winds  and  rains  and  sunshine  have  little 
by  little  tutored  his  slowly  apperceiving 
mind.  ■* 

But  a  conscious  aggressive  study  of  the  All 
Mother  "to  learn  her  ways  and  be  wise" 
is  of  comparatively  recent  origin,  despite 
the  antiquity  of  Solomon's  injunction.  And 
among  those  who  pointed  out  the  way  are 
the  two  great  Englishmen  who  as  it  hap- 
pens answer  to  the  same  name.  To  the 
sleeping  world  of  his  time  Roger  Bacon, 
bom  1 2 14,  issued  the  call  to  leave  the  un- 
productive philosophy  of  Aristotle  for  in- 
vestigations and  experiments  with  nature. 
If  there  be  truth  in  alchemy,  he  would  say, 
let  us  experiment  to  find  out  how  nature 
makes  metals  and  then  imitate  them.  But 
the  drowsy  world  slept  on  for  450  years 
more,  when  Sir  Francis  Bacon  sounded  a 
similar  call,  which  aroused  his  contempo- 
raries to  laughter  and  scorn,  and  his  succes- 
sors to  slow  action.  He,  too,  urged  the 
study  of  nature  and  life,  that  their  secrets 
might  be  disclosed  and  placed  at  the  service 
of  man. 

He  would  have  men  observe,  experiment 
and  reason  inductively  from  single  facts  to 
general  truths  and  principles,  and  then  make 
practical  application. 

But  it  took  many  centuries  to  develop  and 
perfect  among  men  the  accurately  observ- 
ing mind,  the  clear  deducing  brain,  that 
evolved  in  the  nineteenth  century  in  a  Lyell, 
a  Darwin,  a  Huxley,  an  Agassiz,  a  Wallace. 

Nature  has  now  for  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury been  the  subject  of  faithful  and  loving 


research  and  observation  on  the  part  of 
scientists  of  our  era.  But  it  is  only  within 
the  last  few  decades  that  the  educator  has 
perceived  the  great  educational  possibilities 
which  make  such  study  worthy  a  place  in 
child-training. 

Looking  back  over  the  history  of  modern 
education  we  find  that  the  great  sweet-spir- 
ited Swiss  reformer,  Zwingli,  1848-1531, 
recommended  that  children  be  led  to  study 
nature  as  exemplifying  the  wisdom,  skill 
and  loving  providence  of  God. 

And  Basedow,  founder,  in  1774,  of  the 
"Philanthropin,"  had  his  pupils  study  birds 
and  plants,  teaching  Latin  in  conjunction 
with  them.  For  he  discovered  that  the  dead 
became  a  living  language  to  the  children, 
when  centered  around  living  things. 

Coming  to  Rousseau  we  find  that  he  was 
not  only  the  first  of  educators  to  suggest 
that  those  who  professed  to  teach  might 
well  begin  by  making  a  study  of  the  subject 
they  had  to  act  upon,  viz.:  the  child.  But 
this  first  advocate  of  child-study  seems  to 
have  been  the  first  to  perceive  the  value  of 
nature  as  a  source-book  of  education,  one 
of  the  wisest  of  his  recommendations  being 
that  which  urges  "to  foster  curiosity  in  na- 
ture while  being  in  no  hurry  to  gratify  it." 

Pestalozzi  put  into  practice  what  Rous- 
seau so  ably  preached,  and  we  find  him  not 
only  giving  object  lessons  on  birds  and 
fruits,  but  even  anticipating  our  geographi- 
cal and  geological  trips  in  the  walks  he  took 
with  his  pupils,  who  modeled  in  clay  the  val- 
leys and  hills  they  studied. 

But  though  advanced  beyond  other  edu- 
cators in  his  appeal  to  nature  as  a  subject  of 
study  he  did  not  breathe  into  it  the  breath 
of  life.    The  qualities  of  objects  were  ob- 
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served  and  learned  as  objects  of  sense-per- 
ception. Their  causes,  effects  and  relation 
to  each  other  and  to  life  were  not  taken  so 
much  into  account. 

FROEBEL  AND  NATURE  STUDY 

It  remained  for  Froebel  with  his  doctrines 
of  inner  connection ;  of  the  unity  that  under- 
lies all  life;  of  the  development  that  comes 
through  self-activity  and  through  self-activ- 
ity alone  to  vivify  the  apparently  dead  bones 
of  such  study.  A  genuine  lover  and  a  close 
observer  of  nature  himself,  he  would  have 
connected  with  kindergarten  and  school  the 
garden  in  which  the  little  child  could  have 
direct  contact  with  nature.  He  says :  "If  a 
boy  cannot  have  the  care  of  a  little  garden 
of  his  own,  he  should  have  at  least  a  few 
plants  in  boxes  or  pots,  filled  not  with  rare 
and  delicate  or  double  plants,  but  with  com- 
mon plants  that  have  an  abundance  of 
leaves  and  blossoms  and  thrive  easily.*' 

"The  child,  or  boy,  who  has  guarded  and 
cared  for  another  living  thing,  although  of 
a  lower  order,  will  be  led  more  easily  to 
guard  and  foster  his  own  life.  At  the  same 
time  the  care  of  plants  will  gratify  his  de- 
sire to  observe  other  living  things,  such  as 
beetles,  butterflies,  and  birds,  for  these  seek 
the  vicinity  of  gardens." 

How  many  educators  have  thought  of  the 
phrase  we  have  italicized  as  an  important 
reason  for  nature  study  ?  That  should  be  an 
argument  to  appeal  to  any  parent. 

As  we  study  the  works  of  man  because 
they  express  the  spirit  of  man,  so  Froebel 
would  have  us  study  nature  because  here  we 
find  clearly  expressed  the  spirit  of  God. 

He  would  have  us  study  nature  because 
the  laws  governing  the  development  of 
nature  and  the  development  of  man  "are 
mutually  explanatory  and  mutually  lead  to 
deeper  knowledge  the  one  of  the  other." 

Again  he  says : 

"The  boy  seeks  from  adults  the  confirma- 
tion of  his  inner,  spiritual  anticipations,  and 
justly  so,  from  an  intuitive  sense  of  what 
the  elder  aught  to  be.  If  he  fails  to  find  it, 
a  double  effect  follows — less  of  respect  for 
the  elder,  and  a  recoil  of  the  inner  or  orig- 
inal anticipation." 

"Therefore,  it  is  so  important  that  boys 
and  adults  should  go  into  the  fields  and  for- 
ests together  striving  to  receive  into  their 
hearts  and  minds  the  life  and  spirit  of  na- 
ture which  would  soon  put  an  end  to  the 
idle,  useless  and  indolent  loafing  of  so  many 
boys/' 


In  this  country  nature  study  was  a  nat- 
ural outgrowth  of  the  Pestalozzian  object 
lessons  introduced  by  Sheldon  into  the  Os- 
wego Normal  School. 

LATER  DEVELOPMENTS 

In  the  N.  E.  A.  reports  we  find  that  in 
1858  J.  Young  gave  a  paper  on  the  "Laws  of 
Nature."  The  next  mention  of  nature  is  in 
1893,  when  W.  B.  Powell  gave  the  report  of 
the  Congress  of  Natural  History.  From 
that  year  nature  seems  to  have  been  given 
a  place  on  most  programs. 

Col.  Francis  W.  Parker's  new  educational 
methods,  long  known  as  the  Quincy  system, 
included  among  other  strange  features 
study  of  plants,  animals,  and  the  child's  en- 
vironment and  nature-study  formed  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  curriculum  at  the  fam- 
ous Cook  County  Normal  School  in  Chi- 
cago. Wilbur  S.  Jackson,  so  long  associated 
with  Col.  Parker,  continued,  amplified  it, 
and  was  the  first  to  give  it  a  regular  place 
on  the  school  program  as  a  part  of  the  rec- 
ognized curriculum.  He  has  written  books 
upon  the  subject  of  great  value  to  the 
would-be  teacher  of  nature  subjects. 

Mr.  Arthur  C.  Boyden  of  the  Bridgewater 
Normal  School  began  about  the  same  time 
to  carry  on  in  his  own  way  a  related  line  of 
work.  He  taught  in  the  state  institutes  of 
Massachusetts  and  published  a  pamphlet 
upon  "Study  of  the  Trees  of  Plymouth 
County."  At  about  the  same  time  in  the 
Summer  School  of  Cottage  City  a  depart- 
ment of  elementary  science  was  organized, 
which  was  really  of  the  nature-study  order. 

Many  of  the  schools  in  several  states  now 
began  to  include  elementary  science  in  the 
courses  and  then  came  Prof.  Bailey  of  Cor- 
nell with  the  Bureau  far-reaching  nature- 
study  which  he  organized. 

Although  few  kindergartens  in  the  United 
States  were  at  first  able  to  give  space  to  a 
real  garden  for  the  children,  the  teachers 
managed  in  some  way  to  bring  a  touch  of 
this  beautiful  world  to  the  httle  people.  It 
might  be  only  a  few  flowers  brought  in  from 
the  week-end  trip  to  the  country,  or  a  few 
seeds  in  the  glass  tumbler.  It  might  be  a 
potted  pla"ht  or  a  window  box ;  but  in  some 
way  nature  was  brought  into  the  child-gar- 
den. A  canary  or  a  kitten,  would  furnish 
the  needed  pet  and  the  horses  and 
dogs  would  afford  other  opportunities  for 
study  of  animal  life.  In  the  early  days  too 
much  stress  might  be  placed  upon  the  num- 
ber of  eyes  and  teeth  a  quadruped  might 
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possess  and  in  some  cases  sentimentality 
might  run  away  with  sentiment,  but  a  be- 
ginning was  made  and  one  which  slowly  has 
made  its  way  into  the  grades. 

To  the  Gradgrind  parent  or  school  board 
it  means  little  or  nothing  that  the  child 
works  more  happily  or  spontaneously  be- 
cause of  the  nature  contact,  nor  will  he  re- 
spond to  the  statement  that  in  caring  for 
plant  or  bird  the  child  unconsciously  learns 
something  of  the  unity  of  all  life;  of  the  in- 
terdependence of  flower,  insect  and  man 
and  plant.  What  is  that  to  the  city  father  ? 
Let  the  teacher  prove  that  the  boy  learns  to 
read,  write  and  spell  more  readily;  to  em- 
ploy his  arithmetic  more  intelligently  and 
accurately  because  of  the  few  moments  a 
week  spent  with  the  goldfish  or  the  snow- 
flakes  and  he  is  won  over.  The  teacher 
must  be  able  to  secure  efficiency  in  her  pu- 
pils if  she  will  make  place  for  this  work. 

Coincident  with  nature-study  in  the 
schools  there  have  been  other  movements 
centering  around  an  interest  and  love  of 
nature  and  this  would  seem  to  argue  that 
that  study  is  by  no  means  the  passing  fad 
or  luxurious  frill  which  some  sceptics  have 
been  thinking. 

Myra  Kelly's  clever  story  may  be  a  need- 
ed criticism  on  some  faulty  teaching  and 
may  well  lead  the  impulsive  young  teacher, 
susceptible  to  the  latest  innovation,  to  an 
examination  of  her  purposes,  methods  and 
results.  But  we  cannot  judge  fairly  of  a 
system  by  examining  the  weakest  exponent. 
A  lifeless  chain  of  cold  metal  may  be  no 
stronger  than  its  weakest  link,  but  a  newly 
evolving  form  of  life  is  to  be  gauged  by  its 
strongest ;  its  fittest  representative. 

Unfortunately, however,  the  average  mind 
judges  by  the  one  case  it  may  happen  to 
know  and  hence  one  poor  teacher  may  put 
a  perpetual  ban  upon  a  most  important  edu- 
cational movement  in  a  g^ven  community. 

When  Dame  Nature  was  more  or  less  of 
a  stranger  to  the  teacher  herself  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  attempt  to  introduce  the 
children  to  her  should  be  awkwardly  done 
and  the  mutual  handclasps  be  cold  and  un- 
responsive. But  with  increased  knowledge 
comes  increased  power  and  now  if  nature- 
study  be  not  fruitful  of  results  which  satisfy 
the  parent  while  rejoicing  the  child  it  is  not 
the  subject  as  such,  but  ourselves  or  our 
method,  which  is  at  fault. 

The  thoughtful  teacher-seer  "with  visions 
clear"  looks  into  the  future  as  well  as  the 
present  and  knowing  the  reaction  upon  the 


child  of  his  intercourse  with  nature  knows 
that  he  will  thereby  be  a  more  efficient  man. 
The  parent,  whose  main  idea  is  that  his  boy 
must  as  soon  as  possible  add  his  quota  to 
the  family  budget  must  be  helped  to  realize 
what  nature-study  means  as  an  aid  to  effici- 
ency. 

WHAT  SOME  EXPERTS  THINK 

What  do  some  of  the  nature-study  spe- 
cialists say  upon  this  point. 

To  the  question,  why  do  not  the  old-time 
methods  and  studies  suffice,  John  Dewey 
would  reply:  "Radical  conditions  have 
changed  and  only  an  equally  radical  change 
in  education  suffices."  "The  importance," 
he  says,  "to  education  of  a  close  study  of 
and  intimacy  with  nature  lies  in  its  being 
the  real  thing,  giving  actual  processes,  and 
a  knowledge  of  their  social  necessities  and 
uses."  There  is  a  sense  of  reality  through 
first-hand  contact  with  actualities.  In  the 
school-room  this  topic  gives  something  to 
talk  and  write  about,  makes  real  to  him  the 
child's  work. 

We  are  not  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  "our 
leading  lights  tell  us  that  nature-study  is  an 
idea,  an  atmosphere,  an  attitude — in  a  word, 
it  is  spirit."  What  we  wish  to  emphasize 
now  is  the  side  which  will  appeal  to  the 
parent  and  which  while  showing  the  practi- 
cal side,  includes  necessarily  the  side  which 
makes  for  the  higher  and  the  larger  life. 
And  just  here  is  one  extremely  practical 
point  which  is  closely  allied  to  the  ideal. 
How  many  parents  are  worried  when  their 
children  reach  the  adolescent  age  by  the  ig- 
norance of  what  their  children  are  about  in 
the  hours  of  recreation.  "Nature-study," 
says  Mary  Perle  Anderson,  research  student 
at  the  N.  Y.  Botanical  Garden,  "should  edu- 
cate for  leisure."  The  young  men  and  wo- 
men who  have  been  led  to  love  nature  will 
not  be  tempted  by  the  sensational  attrac- 
tions of  the  big  city. 

Of  the  other  values  of  child-study  Miss 
Anderson  cites  the  development  of  the  rea- 
soning power;  then  "the  power  of  expres- 
sion." He  can  talk  about  the  thing  he  is 
interested  in.  But  let  the  teacher  remember 
that  these  are  the  product  of  nature-study 
and  that  nature-study  can  never  be  the  pro- 
duct of  talking,  of  writing  or  of  drawing. 
The  child's  language  should  become  more 
accurate  and  logical ;  he  should  learn  to  tell 
the  truth  and  not  exaggerate.  Laboratory 
methods  should  lead  to  greater  skill  and 
dexterity  in  the  use  of  the  hands." 

2.    Knowledge  and  love  of  knowledge  is 
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another  product  of  legitimate  nature-study. 

3.  The  industrial  side  and  the  economic 
appeal  is  the  great  one  to  parents  and  school 
boards. 

4.  Finally  the  ethical  value  of  nature 
which  results  in  happiness  to  the  individual 
is  most  important. 

Col.  Parker  said  once:  "Every  great 
thinker  and  every  educator  from  Socrates 
down  to  Froebel  have  urged  the  study  of 
the  great  text-book  of  nature."  And  again : 
"No  one  can  study  nature  without  loving 
her;  no  one  is  ever  alone,  is  ever  where 
there  is  nothing  to  love  and  be  loved  by, 
who  listens  to  the  voice  of  the  Eternal  One 
sounding  and  singing  through  all  that  He 
has  created  and  is  creating." 

Parker  speaks  also  of  the  greater  under- 
standing of  noble  poetry  which  the  child 
possesses  who  loves  and  knows  nature.  He 
also  gives  the  significant  thought  that  "his- 
tory tells  what  man  has  been ;  science  what 
he  should  be." 

And  nature-study  is  surely  a  stepping 
stone  to  science  as  far  as  it  goes. 

Preston  Search,  in  his  Ideal  School, 
makes  the  point  of  the  great  inspiration 
that  comes  to  the  child  in  nature  work  when 
he  realizes  that  he  "may  have  a  part  in  the 
evolution  of  a  world  of  beauty,  knowledge 
and  happiness"  by  his  investigations. 

Two  normal  schools  in  Washington,  D. 
C,  one  in  Philadelphia,  and  that  of  Hyannis, 
Mass.,  are  among  the  normal  schools  of  the 
country  that  have  school  gardens  as  valued 
adjuncts  of  the  schools. 

Mr.  Search  describes  at  some  length  the 
nature  work  in  the  Upsala  School,  Wor- 
cester, Mass.,  under  direction  of  Dr.  Hodge. 
Here  among  the  features  which  distinguish 
the  school  are  the  general  feeling  of  happi- 
ness and  inspiration  that  comes  from  the 
sense  of  adding  to  the  sum  total  of  the  hap- 
piness of  the  world  by  growing  a  plant  bet- 
ter than  has  yet  been  seen.  The  intelligent 
study  of  and  protection  of  the  birds  is  a 
marked  feature  of  the  school  and  we  learn 
that  grades  5,  6,  7  and  8  are  organized  and 
trained  to  take  the  annual  bird  census. 
Grade  4  has  a  space  allotted  in  which  are 
grown  and  studied  all  of  the  useful  plants 
of  Worcester  County.  The  pests  that  visit 
and  destroy  given  plants  are  also  a  subject  of 
interested  study,  especially  after  a  lovingly- 
tended  plant  has  succumbed  to  the  ravages 
of  some  destructive  insect.  One  grade  has 
the  care  of  the  lawn,  etc.  A  living  spirit  of 
co-operation  and  enthusiasm  seems  to  per- 


vade this  school.    Flowers,  vegetables,  fruit 
trees  and  forest  trees  are  also  studied. 

Nature  work  in  the  Philadelphia  Normal 
School  owes  its  inception  to  Dr.  W.P.Wilson, 
seconded  by  Simon  Gratz,  then  president  of 
the  board  of  education.  The  normal  school 
has  an  exceptional  equipment  and  its  work 
is  seconded  by  that  of  the  Observation  and 
Practice  School.  In  the  early  days  a  special 
effort  was  made  "to  teach  how  to  interpret 
nature  as  it  lies  around  him."  Excursions 
into  the  city  streets,  even,  were  fruitful  of 
results  in  finding  objects  for  nature-study. 
This  was  as  long  ago  as  the  seventies. 

The  first  school  garden  in  connection 
with  a  public  school  was  that  connected 
with  the  George  Putnam  School  of  Boston 
in  1891.  This  was  indirectly  the  result  of  a 
paper  read  at  the  Horticultural  Society  of 
Boston  suggesting  the  educational  value  of 
gardens  to  the  child,  H.  L.  Clapp  was  in 
charge. 

One  of  the  mose  notable  school  experi- 
ments is  that  of  Hyannis,  Mass.,  under  W. 
A.  Baldwin.  Superintendent  Baldwin  sug- 
gests that  if  you  plan  having  such  a  garden 
before  beginning  your  purpose  must  be 
clear  and  you  must  be  sure  of  your  results. 
He  considers  window-boxes  as  of  compara- 
tively little  educational  value ;  the  most  that 
you  can  so  teach  being  the  germination  of  a 
seed  or  the  unfolding  of  a  leaf  and  the  un- 
usual conditions  often  give  wrong  impres- 
sions. This  is  certainly  a  serious  considera- 
tion. He  advocates  gardens  at  a  distance 
from  the  schools  as  better  environment  can 
then  be  secured  for  proper  observation  of 
natural  conditions.  He  thinks  it  better  also 
to  not  have  this  work  continuous  in  all  the 
grades  lest  the  children  lose  their  first  spon- 
taneous interest.  Hence  it  appears  in  the 
second,  fourth  and  eighth  grades  only.  The 
work  is  made  to  correlate  beautifully  with 
the  other  school  work.  In  the  lower  classes 
the  arithmetic  is  very  practically  related  to 
the  measuring  of  the  garden  beds  and  paths 
and  in  the  higher  grades  the  produce  raised 
in  the  garden  is  sold;  the  money  deposited 
in  the  bank.  Expenses  are  paid  by  check 
and  the  boys  get  practical  experience  in 
banking  methods.  They  acquire  further 
business  training  in  the  letters  they  write 
to  seed  firms  for  catalogs  and  seeds.  All  the 
other  studies,  reading,  writing,  spelling, 
geography  and  manual  training  naturally 
derive  life  by  being  correlated  with  the  gar- 
den. The  care  of  the  tools,  the  systematic 
doing  of  things,  the  reporting  of  observa- 
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tions  develops  important  business  habits.  Such  deficiency  is  certainly  inexcusable  in 
The  physical,  mental  and  moral  develop-  any  American  school.  The  right  kind  of 
ment  of  these  children  proves  to  be  30  per  nature-study  is  certainly,  however,  not  in- 


Courteajr  Bojra  and  Girla 

How  "Boys  and  Girls/*  a  Nature  Study  Magazine, 

Become 

cent  more  rapid  than  that  of  children  who 
have  not  had  this  inestimable  advantage. 
Business  men  have  had  much  to  say  of 


Courtesy  Bojra  and  Girla 
Nature  Study  under  Auspices  of  **Boys  and  Girls.*' 

late  about  the  deficient  spelling  and  *'figur- 
ing"  of  the  modern  high-school  graduate. 


edited  by  Martha  Van  Rennselear,  Helps  Children  to 
Gardeners. 

imical  to  correct  business  habits  if  judged 
by  the  above  standards. 

In  his  article  published  last  year  in  the 
Kindergarten  Magazine  and  Pedagogical  Di- 
gest Charles  H.  Keves  suggests  that  nature- 
study  and  gardening  is  of  particular  import- 
ance in  city  schools  because  through  it  the 
citizen-to-be  learns  better  to  appreciate  the 
problems  of  his  fellow  citizens  of  the  coun- 
try. It  makes  for  a  better  understanding 
between  distant  sections  of  the  country. 

The  Boston  State  Normal  School  gives  a 
course  now  in  elementary  horticulture  and 
agriculture  to  those  who  wish  it  and  the 
school  yards  of  the  city  are  used  for  experi- 
mental study. 

Thousands,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  rural 
districts  have  been  reached  ])y  the  nature- 
study  leailets  published  by  the  Nature-study 
Bureau  at  Cornell  University.  According 
to  Mr.  Bailey,  its  founder,  it  seeks  to  im- 
prove agricultural  conditions  and  to  make 
man  content  to  be  in  the  country  by  inter- 
esting him  in  his  natural  environment. 
These  fascinating  pamphlets  open  the  eyes 
of  the  inexperienced  teacher  to  subject-mat- 
ter right  at  hand  and  give  her  the  desirable 
point  of  view. 

The  Nature-study  Bureau  received  its 
first  constituency  by  sending  teachers  to  the 
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State  Teachers'  Institutes.  It  now  has  a 
large  correspondence  department  in  which 
the  children  write  to  "Uncle  John''  and  tell 
how  they  have  succeeded  with  the  experi- 
ments he  suggests  and  ask  his  counsel  upon 
important  matters.  Mrs.  Martha  Van 
Rennselear  publishes  also  in  Ithaca  a  small 
but  charming  journal,  "Boys  and  Girls," 
which  encourages  similar  work  with  nature. 

The  Stout  Manual  Training  School  of 
Menominee,  Wis.,  is  doing  also  a  good  work 
in  the  school  garden  line,  and  Supt.  Powell 
of  the  Glenwood,  Iowa,  school  for  defectives 
finds  the  garden  work  invaluable. 

Closely  allied  to  this  nature-study  work 
of  the  schools  is  the  school  farm  of  Mrs. 
Henry  G.  Parsons,  which  was  described  in 
detail  in  our  May  issue.  Philadelphia  has 
caught  the  contagion  and  is  the  first  city 
whose  Board  of  Education  has  recognized 
the  educational  value  of  such  an  undertak- 
ing and  has  given  it  a  specific  appropriation 
Mrs.  Parsons  joins  with  others  in  statement 
of  the  good  results  of  this  work.  The  out- 
door life  with  plants  and  insects  makes  for 
the  health  of  the  children  the  study  of  na- 
ture's invariable  laws,  makes  them  realize  the 
beauty  of  the  law.  Delight  in  the  products 
of  their  own  labor  makes  them  respect  the 
property  of  others.  The  care  of  tools  also 
induces  respect  for  their  property. 

The  Home  Gardening  Association  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  sold  last  year  247,348  bas- 
kets of  seeds  to  school  children  to  plant  and 
care  for  in  their  own  homes.  This  work  has 
been  thoroughly  organized  since  1894,  with 
most  beneficent  influence  upon  the  homes 
and  the  characters  of  the  children.  The 
children  grow  their  own  plants  in  pots,  or 
window  boxes,  or  bit  of  garden. 

The  work  of  the  Vacant  Lot  Association, 
though  not  originally  initiated  for  educa- 
tional purposes,  proves  that  indirectly  they 
have  marked  educational  worth. 

It  is  certainly  not  desirable  that  all  of 
our  citizens  should  be  trained  as  bookkeep- 
ers, or  to  stand  behind  counters  and  meas- 
ure goods  by  the  yard,  tho  the  shut-in  life 
of  the  salesman  would  be  brightened  by  a 
love  and  understanding  of  nature  to  rejoice 
his  recreation  hours.  We  often  think  with 
regret  of  a  wonderful  sunset  seen  from  the 
window  of  an  elevated  train  while  not  one 
other  passenger  had  eyes  to  see  that  glory 
in  the  sky. 

We  want  some  at  least,  of  our  growing 
boys  and  girls  to  be  ready  to  ])e  inventors; 
to  be  discoverers,  and  have  the  initiative  to 


be  foremen  in  large  establishments.  We  do 
not  want  to  have  to  send  abroad  for  our 
competent  workmen  and  investigators. 
The  study  of  nature,  the  observation  of  the 
inter-relationship  of  her  many  forms  of  life, 
the  experiments  with  water  and  soil  will 
open  the  eyes  and  minds  of  the  children  to 
a  world  of  possibilities. 

We  have  studied  recently  with  great  in- 
terest that  book  of  Dr.  J.  G.  Wood's,  "Na- 
ture's Teachings."  Would  that  it  might  be 
in  every  school  library.  It  shows  pictures 
of  weapons,  tools,  houses,  and  innumerable 
other  things  made  by  man,  and  each  one  is 
accompanied  by  a  corresponding  tool,  as 
found  in  the  animal  or  plant  world.  The 
writer  does  not  claim  that  man  has  in  all  or 
even  in  most  cases  gotten  his  first  clue  from 
nature,  but  he  does  claim  that  if  we  were  to 
observe  nature  with  such  intent  we  might 
learn  many  more  things  that  would  make 
life  even  more  comfortable  and  happy  and 
better  than  it  is  at  present.  He  cites  as  one 
instance  the  Crystal  Palace,  in  which  was 
housed  the  first  international  exposition. 
All  was  to  be  in  one  building.  It  was  a 
great  problem  that  had  to  be  met.  And  the 
great  architect  got  his  clue  finally  from  ob- 
serving the  structure  of  the  recently  im- 
ported giant  water-lily,  the  Victoria  Regia. 

When  one  thinks  what  that  first  exposi- 
tion meant  in  the  way  of  uniting  the  nations 
and  making  them  better  acquainted  with 
each  other  one  can  see  that  this  invention 
was  far  from  being  merely  utilitarian. 

The  following  schedule  indicates  what 
New  York  city  is  doing  in  its  public  schools 
in  nature  work: 

The  regular  Spring  Flower  Show  was 
held  at  Public  School  No.  79,  42  First 
street  (east  of  the  Bowery),  Mr.  Joseph  A. 
Fripp,  principal,  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday 
and  Thursday,  May  14th,  15th  and  i6th, 
1907. 

The  following  list  suggests  what  will  be 
of  most  use  in  the  school  room,  and  includes 
the  greater  part  of  the  nature  material 
called  for  in  the  nature-study  course,  now  a 
regular  part  of  the  New  York  public  school 
curriculum : 

APRIL — Sprouting  acorns,  maple  seed- 
lings ;  early  wild  flowers  (arbutus,  hepatica, 
spring  beauty,  dicentra,  anemone,  bluets, 
marsh  marigold,  bloodroot,  early  everlast- 
ing, elm,  maple) ;  early  garden  flowers 
(snowdrop,  crocus,  tulip,  daffodil,  hyacinth, 
etc.) ;  seeds  of  hardy  plants  to  start  in  class- 
room,   morning-glory,    nasturtium,    ragged 
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sailor,  beans,  peas,  radish,  sweet  alyssum, 
larkspurs,  sunflower,  etc.;  also  seedlings 
that  have  wintered  over  in  the  garden; 
aquarium  material,  frog-spawn,  toad-spawn, 
snails,  water-plants. 

MAY — Special  material  for  Arbor  Day 
(first  Friday  after  the  first  Monday), 
branches  of  fruit  trees  in  flower — apple, 
cherry,  peach,  plum,  pear;  forest  trees  in 
flower,  mulberry,  dogwood,  hickory,  butter- 
nut, oak,  maple  in  fruit  (sugar-maple),  etc.; 
potted  plants  for  class-rooms;  garden 
shrubs  in  flower;  pansies,  narcissus,  baby 
ferns,  Jack-in-the-pulpit,  columbine,  azalea, 
Star  of  Bethlehem,  violets. 

JUNE — Buttercups,  daisies,  clover,  roses, 
iris ;  strawberry,  blackberry,  raspberry,  huc- 
kleberry, grape,  showing  blossoms  and 
young  fruit  if  possible;  branches  showing 
young  fruit  of  apple,  pear,  cherry,  peach, 
etc.;  grains  and  grasses;  garden  flowers, 
sweet  peas,  honeysuckle. 

Fruits  and  flowers  are  much  more  inter- 
esting and  instructive  if  they  are  not  de- 
tached from  the  branch  or  stem  on  which 
they  grew,  a  few  such  branches  being  more 
desirable  than  a  great  number  of  separate 
fruits  or  flowers. 

In  gathering  wild  flowers  a  knife  should 
be  used,  and  great  care  taken  not  to  injure 
the  main  plant  or  to  disturb  roots.  If  any 
of  the  plants  suggested  are  rare  in  the  lo- 
calities in  which  the  collections  are  made, 
the  flowers  should  not  be  collected  at  all, 
but  left  to  increase. 

In  packing,  arrange  the  flowers  in  layers 
between  damp  newspapers,  and  sprinkle 
lightly. 

It  is  requested  that  the  boxes  sent  in  re- 
sponse to  this  appeal  shall  be,  labeled 
"Plants,"  with  the  name  and  address  of  the 
giver,  so  that  they  may  be  acknowledged; 
and  that  the  freight  or  express  charges  be 
prepaid. 

In  behalf  of  the  Natural  Science  Commit- 
tee of  the  Normal  College,  the  Nature-Ma- 
terial Committee  of  the  Public  Education 
Association  and  the  National  Plant,  Flower 
and  Fruit  Guild. 

As  regards  nature  work  England  is  also 
forging  fast  forward.  Last  May  we  re- 
viewed that  most  interesting  and  practical 
little  book  by  Miss  Lucy  Latter,  in  which 
she  recounts  the  history  of  her  efforts  in 
this  direction  and  which  has  an  introduc- 
tion by  Patrick  Geddes  strongly  in  favor  of 
such  work. 


We  have  just  received  another  English 
publication  "Child-Life  in  Our  Schools,"  by 
Mabel  A.  Brown.  This  gives  illustrations, 
time-tables,  etc.,  showing  in  detail  the  splen- 
did work  of  the  school  which  centers  around 
nature.  We  commend  it  to  the  attention  of 
American  teachers.  They  base  their  work 
upon  nature  study,  because  that  is  the  most 
interesting  to  the  child  at  this  stage  of  de- 
velopment. This  being  the  case,  we  can  be 
of  best  service  to  the  child  following  his 
lead,  and  providing  him  with  the  best  condi- 
tions for  nature  study." 

"There  is  one  Cause  of  everything  .... 
Thus  the  study  of  nature  helps  the  child  to 
adjust  more  clearly  his  relation  to  God,  to 
mankind  and  to  Nature  herself    .    . 

During  the  first  year  of  a  child's  life  it  is 
essential  that  his  feeling  and  willing  powers 
should  receive  due  training,  and  there  is  no 
subject  better  calculated  to  produce  right 
feeling  in  a  child  than  Nature  study." 

Miss  Brown  knows  her  Froebel  and  her 
Emerson.  The  book  will  prove  both  inspi- 
rational and  practical. 

The  Wisconsin  State  Board  of  Education 
has  for  several  years  issued  a  Wisconsin 
Arbor  and  Bird  Day  Annual  which  gives 
choice  selections  in  prose  and  verse  for  use 
upon  this  important  day.  This  marks  an- 
other phase  of  education  which  indicates  the 
continued  interest  in  nature  teaching  and  in 
fostering  the  love  of  plant,  bird  and  tree. 

When  a  genuine  love  of  nature  is  a  part 
of  the  nature  of  every  child,  our  Niagara's 
will  be  safe;  the  bill-boards  will  no  longer 
deface  the  landscape;  our  forests  will  be 
preserved  and  papers  and  trash  will  no 
longer  spoil  the  landscape  gardening  of  our 
parks. 

May  the  time  soon  come  when  it  will  be 
felt  by  all  in  the  words  of  W,  Hamilton 
Mabie : 

^'Relationship  with  Natnreisaaourceof  inexhaustible 
delight  and  enrichment;  to  establish  it  ought  to  be  as 
much  a  part  of  every  educator  as  the  teaching  of  the 
rudiments  of  formal  knowledge;  and  it  ought  to  be  as 
great  a  reproach  to  a  man  not  to  be  able  to  read  the  open 
pages  of  the  world  about  him  as  not  to  be  able  to  read 
the  open  pages  of  the  book  before  him." 

A  Pew  BMki  Htlpf ■!  ta  Natire  Stidy  Teacheri 
How  to  make  School  Gardens,  by  H.  D.  Hemenway; 
Simple  Bzercises  for  the  School  Room,  by  J,  I^  Wood- 
hull:  Field  Work  in  Nature  Study  and  other  books,  by 
Wilbur  S.  Jackman:  Nature  Study  and  Life,  by  Clifton 
L.  Hodge;  The  Outdoor  World  or  the  Young  Collector's 
Hand-book,  by  W,  Fumeauz,  P.  R.  G.  S.;  Nature  Study 
in  Blementaiv  Schools,  Teachers  Manual,  by  Mrs. 
L.  T.  Wilson,  Ph.  D.:  Familiar  Flowers  of  the  Roadside, 
by  L.  Schuyler  Matthews;  Lessons  with  Plants,  by  L.  H. 
Bailey;  Plants  and  their  Children,  by  Mrs«  W.  S.  Dana; 
Agriculture  Through  I^aboratory  and  School  Garden, 
by  Mrs.  W.  S.  Dana. 
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MONTHLY  DIGEST  OF  THE  FOREIGN  EDUCATIONAL  UTERATURE. 

I.    MEXICO. 


Somewhat  late,  still  in  time  for  our  Oc- 
tober has  come  into  our  hands  the  official 
"Bolletin  de  Instruccion  Publica/'  which 
alone  by  its  increased  volume,  but  still  more 
by  the  character  of  its  interesting  contents 
conclusively  proves  the  gigantic  strides 
which  our  sister  republic  is  making  in  the 
promotion  of  national  education. 

The  "Bolletin"  publishes  in  the  first  in- 
stance the  discussions  and  resolutions  of  the 
Mexican  Congress  so  far  as  they  relate  to 
public  instruction,  and  then  proceeds  to  give 
the  various  orders  of  the  President  of  the 
republic;  as  well  as  the  reports  of  the  direc- 
tor and  the  commissioners  of  public  instruc- 
tion. 

We  are  deeply  impressed  both  by  the 
comprehensiveness  and  thoroughness  of  the 
multitudinous  measures  initiated  in  the  vari- 
ous departments  of  national  Mexican  edu- 
cation, especially,  however,  with  those  re- 
lating to  primary  schools  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  teachers  for  these  institutions. 
Among  many  points  which  in  this  connec- 
tion attract  our  attention  and  even  excite 
our  surprise  is  the  establishment  of  four  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  normal  schools  for  kinder- 
gartners,  designated  according  to  the  sys- 
tem which  each  follows  especially  as:  No. 
I,  Kindergarten  Froebel;  No.  2,  Kindergar- 
ten Pestalozzi;  No.  3,  Kindergarten  Reb- 
samen;  No.  4,  Kindergarten  Herbert  Spen- 
cer. It  seems  to  be  the  plan  practically  to 
test  each  method  and  then  to  decide  which 
one  may  best  be  chosen  for  general  intro- 
duction. As  to  the  name  of  the  third  meth- 
od, "Rebsamen" — a  name  unknown  to  us  in 
the  history  of  kindergartens, — it  seems  that 
the  founder  of  the  method  is  a  German  ped- 
agogue, resident  of  Mexico. 

Another  feature  of  the  "Bolletin"  is  the 
organization  of  industrial  and  technical 
schools  which  the  government  is  anxious  to 
push  ahead  and  to  bring  to  perfection.  So 
also  a  school  of  engineering  and  mining  has 
been  established,  which  cannot  help  being 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  a  country  so 
immensely  rich  in  all  kinds  of  precious  met- 
als and  so  much  in  need  of  artificial  irriga- 
tion. Hand  in  hand  with  the  progressive 
enterprises  of  the  national  government  it 
appears  that  the  foremost  cities  of  the  re- 
public have  heartily  espoused  the  cause  of 
education,  and,  as  may  well  be  surmised,  it 
is  the  capital  of  the  republic  which  is  deter- 


mined to  set  a  novel  example  to  her  sister 
cities.  At  a  cost  of  $100,000  to  $200,000  for 
each,  five  magnificent  school  buildings  have 
been  completed,  while  two  others  are  still 
under  way  of  erection.  The  plans  and  ele- 
vations which  the  "Bolletin"  exhibits  and 
still  more  the  admirable  report  about  them 
as  given  by  M.  Ulrice  Y  Trancoso  convince 
us  that  Mexico  has  fully  caught  up  with  the 
spirit  animating  the  people  of  the  United 
States,and  of  our  American  continent  worth 
ily  represents  the  position  which  France  at 
present  occupies  in  Europe,  both  demon- 
strating the  fact  that  democratic  institutions 
and  republican  form  of  government  are 
most  conducive  to  popular  enlightenment 
and  national  progress  in  humanity's  great- 
est cause — Education. 

2.     FRANCE. 

In  summer  in  France,  as  with  us; 
the  schools  are  closed  and  the  educators  are 
either  abroad  or  at  summer  resorts  or  in 
some  summer  school,  all  gathering  strengfth 
for  their  fall  work  and  materials  for  educa- 
tional essays  in  coming  pedagogical  publica- 
tions. Nevertheless  we  meet  in  the  July  is- 
sues of  French  magazines  quite  a  number 
of  interesting  articles  which  we  take  pleas- 
ure, briefly,  to  point  out  to  our  readers. 

In  the  "Revue  de  TEnseignement  des  Lan- 
guages Vivantes,"  (Dr.  A.  Wobframm,  edi- 
tor), it  is  especially  two  articles  that  deserve 
particular  attention,  one  entitled :  "The  Dic- 
tionary in  the  Foreign  Language,"  by  Prof, 
Schmitt,  and  the  other  superscribed  "A  Re- 
futation of  the  So-called  Direct  Method," 
by  G.  Roy.  The  former  is  a  vigorous  pro- 
test against  the  addition  of  insufficient  and 
partial  vocabularies  to  reading  books  and 
against  the  employment  altogether  of  the 
dictionary  during  the  reading  course,  while 
advocating  its  use  at  the  end  of  the  reading 
lesson ;  and  the  latter  deprecates  the  tyran- 
ny exerted  by  the  direct  method  upon  both 
teachers  and  learners. 

The  "Revue  Pedagogique"  presents  in  its 
July  edition  a  veritable  anthology  of  inter- 
esting essays.  The  first,  by  M.  P.  M.  Brun- 
etiere,  and  the  educational  question  is  a 
timely  and  well-considered  contribution  to 
a  possible  solution  of  the  educational  prob- 
lems that  now  agitate  France;  the  second, 
"The  Lie,"  by  Felix  Thomas,  treats  this 
subject    from   a   pathological   standpoint; 
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"Primary  Education  in  France"  is  another 
noteworthy  article,  which  forcibly  exhibits 
the  progress  achieved  during  the  two  years 
past  in  French  schools;  one  of  the  most 
meritorious  essays,  to  our  mind  at  least,  is 
one  contributed  by  Alfred  Morselet  and  en- 
titled, "Lay  Action  in  Germany,"  describ- 
ing the  aims  and  labors  of  the  "League  of 
Moral  Instruction,"  a  society  of  late  date 
but  gjeat  growth,  to  which  Dr.  Felix  Ad- 
ler's  Society  of  Ethical  Culture  bears  some- 
what a  resemblance. 

In  the  "Revue  Internationale  de  TEn- 
seignement,"  (Francois  Picavet,  editor),  we 
find  as  leading  article  a  discussion  of  the 
often-mooted  question:  "Does  the  educa- 
tion of  women  prepare  them  to  exercise  so- 
cial functions?"  bv  Miss  Helene  Moutier. 
Though  viewed  from  an  intensely  French 
standpoint  the  article  is  nevertheless  of  in- 
terest to  American  ladies  and  highly  sugges- 
tive in  more  th^n  one  regard. 

3.     GERMANY. 

The  well-known  magazine,  "Lehrproben 
und  Lehrgaenge,"  contains  a  number  of  ex- 
cellent contributions,  among  which  we  spe- 
cially mention  an  article  by  Prof  Breimeier, 
entitled,  "  The  Reading  of  English  Authors 
in  Connection  with  Instruction  in  History." 
It  suggests  a  practical  connection  of  litera- 
ture of  one  country  with  the  history  of  an- 
other nation,  and  maps  out  a  course  of  Eng- 
lish reading  that  vividly  brings  forth  strik- 
ing points  in  the  existence  of  one  people  in 
comparison  with  other  historical  facts.  Lit- 
erature and  History !  these  have  always  ap- 
peared to  us  as  two  sciences  so  closely  re- 
lated that  they  should  never  be  separated. 
We  sincerely  trust  that  the  writer  of  that 
excellent  essay  will  still  further  illustrate 
and  finally  generalize  into  a  system  his 
views  on  that  interesting  topic. 

A  subject  of  kindred  nature  to  the  preced- 


ing one,  however  different  otherwise,  is  elo- 
quently treated  in  the  July  issue  of  the  mag- 
azine "Fortbildungeschule"  in  an  article  en- 
titled, "Discussion  of  Political  and  Social 
Questions  of  the  Day,"  by  which  the  author 
points  out  the  usefulness  of  such  discussions 
to  advanced  scholars. 

In  the  educational  journal  bearing  the 
title  of  "Paedagische  Studien,"  (Dr.  M. 
Schilling,  editor),  we  meet  an  article  from 
the  editor's  own  pen,  entitled,  "Instruction 
and  Interest,"  which  it  would  be  well  for  ev- 
ery teacher  to  read  and  to  appreciate.  We 
have  rarely  seen  an  article  which  so  forcibly 
as  this  one  exhibits  the  educational  law  that 
the  responsiveness  of  the  learner  is  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  instructor's  faculty  and 
devotion. 

A  pertinent  subject,  so  it  seems  to  us,  is 
discussed  by  Prof.  R.  Schulze  of  Leipsic 
under  the  heading:  "Children's  Privilege  to 
Questioning,"  in  the  July  issue  of  "Neue 
Bahnen."  The  relegation  to  passiveness  to 
which  children  are  too  often  condemned 
during  the  course  of  instruction  must  more 
or  less  conduce  to  indifference,  which,  as 
Prof.  Schulze  clearly  shows,  may  be  obviat- 
ed by  conceding  to  them  the  right  to  ques- 
tion at  stated  intervals. 

The  "Zeitschrift  fuer  Schul  Geographic" 
has  two  articles  of  special  interest  to  Ameri- 
cans, one  discussing  in  a  lucid  manner 
Peary's  Polar  Expedition  and  its  results  in 
comparison  to  former  Arctic  discoveries; 
another,  by  Dr.  Wm.  Gross,  characterizes 
The  Englishman  from  an  ethnological  and 
historical  standpoint. 

The  "Zeitschrift  fuer  Schulgeseinudheits- 
Pflege"  abounds  in  valuable  treatises, 
among  which  we  can  only  briefly  mention 
two,  viz. :  "A  Modern  School  Knap-sack," 
by  Dr.  Koenigsbeck,  and  "The  Use  of 
School  Recess  for  Gymnastic  Exercises." 


DIGEST  OF  DOBJESTIC  MAGAZINES 


At  last  an  attack  has  been  made  upon  the  "bad 
spelling"  problem  which  may  lead  to  victory.  In 
the  **Elementary  School  Teacher"  for  September  B. 
C.  Gregory,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Chelsea, 
Mass.,  writes  upon  the  "Rationale  of  Spelling."  He 
makes  the  very  sensible  suggestion  that  "our  criti- 
cism of  spelling  should  be  anal3rtical."  That  before 
trying  to  simplify  or  modify  our  spelling  or  rashly 
jadge  the  children  who  are  apparently  bad  spellers 
we  should  study  the  child  and  the  words  he  mis- 
spells to  discover  why  this  occurs.  He  tried  an  ex- 
periment upon  several  classes  in  a  New  Jersey 
school  giving  two  short  stories  in  dictation.  The 
ehildren  were  mostly  American.  As  a  result  of  his 
experiments  here  he  finds  that  many  mistakes  were 
due  to  mistakes  in  hearing  correctly;  wrong  aural 


images.  If  the  child  had  heard  correctly  he  might 
have  written  correctly.  The  word  "journey"  was 
spelt  in  eighteen  different  ways  and  Mr.Gregory  an- 
alyzes these  to  discover  the  reasons  for  the  different 
renderings.  He  thinks  others  Interested  should  make 
similar  studies,  but  putting  those  of  native-born 
Americans  and  those  of  foreigners  in  separate 
groups  that  we  may,  for  one  reason  learn  what  are 
the  special  difficulties  in  the  way  of  foreigners. 
Many  errors  require  peculiar  treatment.  Since  so 
many  mistakes  are  ear  mistakes,  he  recommends 
that  we  go  back  to  oral  spelling  in  addition  to  writ- 
ing, claiming  that  "rapid  oral  spelling  bears  the 
same  relation  to  written  spelling  that  rapid  oral 
arithmetic  does  to  written  arithmetic,"  and  there 
seem  excellent .  grounds  for  this  contention.     He 
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also  would  have  spelling  lenonB  largely  limited  to 
the  very  common  words;  those  that  are  used  fre- 
quently may  seem  simple.  The  more  difficult  words 
less-used  are  often  readily  learned  hecause  of  the 
unusual  visual  image  made.  The  common,  every- 
day words  need  to  he  gone  over  again  and  again, 
especially  if  a  wrong  impression  has  once  heen  made 
as  the  association  is  hard  to  destroy.  All  grade 
teachers  will  find  this  article  of  great  value  to  them. 
In  the  same  journal  Caroline  M.  Hill  discusses 
hook-hinding  as  a  school  craft. 

The  "School  Bulletin"  conUins  a  timely  article 
by  John  C.  Shaw,  "Notes  on  the  History  and  Present 
Method  of  Bzaminations,"  Bngland  and  Germany 
being  specially  considered. 

"Bducation"  for  September  iias  an  article  by 
Prof.  H.  A.  Hollister  on  "Education  as  an  Instru- 
mentality of  the  State,"  and  Prof.  George  H.  Du- 
rand  discusses  "English  in  Secondary  Schools." 
There  is  an  article  by  Arthur  Macdonald  on  the 
"Decay  of  Family  Life  and  Increase  of  Child  Crime," 
which  makes  one  feel  far  from  optimistic.  But  one 
article  which  is  worth  a  year's  subscription  to  the 
Magazine  is  that  in  which  Supt.  J.  Stanley  Brown 
of  Joliet,  ni.,  explains  his  ideal  of  "The  School  and 
College  Counselor."  The  writer  reminds  us  that 
in  the  old  days  the  college  president  was  able  to 
come  into  a  helpful,  personal  touch  with  his  stu- 
dents, impossible  in  our  larger  colleges  today;  nor 
can  the  overworked  dean  of  a  department  be  to  the 
adolescent  youth  the  strong,  personal  influence  so 
much  needed  in  the  life  of  every  young  person  away 
from  home.  He  recommends  that  with  all  the  other 
college  departments  continually  being  created  there 
should  be  installed  a  department  of  Student  Life  in 
charge  of  a  "Life  Director,"  or  Counselor.  Supt. 
Brown  recalls  his  own  college  experience,  which  is 
that  of  most  young  men.  The  college  yells  and 
songs  have  been  forgotten,  many  fraternal  friends 
and  most  of  the  college  widows,  but  the  friendly, 
helpful,  suggestive  words  of  one  or  two  professors, 
the  personal  touch,  are  indelibly  fixed.  The  few  (?) 
needed  qualifications  of  this  counselor  are:  "The 
most  telling  characteristics  of  the  model  parent,  so- 
ciologist, theologian,  philosopher,  psychologist,  di- 
plomatist. Behind  all  this  must  be  the  man  whose 
heart  beats  for  humanity." 

The  "Craftsman"  for  September  is  full  of  inter- 
esting matter  for  teachers.  Under  the  engaging 
title  "The  School  Children  of  Fairyland"  Henry  C. 
Meyers,  Ph.  D.,  describes  the  schools  of  Hawaii.  In 
addition  to  its  public  schools  there  are  69  private 
schools  on  the  island.  Ten  different  races  are  found 
in  the  teaching  forces.  The  Japanese  children  go 
to  the  public  schools  and  late  in  the  afternoon  at- 
tend their  own  schools,  in  which  their  own  lan- 
guage is  also  used.  The  writer  seems  to  believe 
that  owing  to  the  action  of  the  actinic  rays  upon 
white  skins  the  white-skinned  peoples  are  destined 
to  be  supplanted  in  large  part  by  those  of  other 
races.  The  Japanese  are  a  large  proportion  of  the 
population.  The  American  children  are  the  worst 
behaved  in  the  schools.  The  Chinese  are  the  best. 
The  latter  form  the  true  aristocrats;  are  quiet,  fond 
of  their  families  and  make  good  citizens.  Those 
born  of  Chinese  and  Hawaiian  parentage  made  the 
most  intelligent,  capable  people,  therefore  the 
writer  thinks  it  a  mistake  that  the  Chinese  are  ex- 
cluded under  our  later  laws. 

Clarence  Osgood  has  an  excellent  article,  "Rais- 
ing the  Standard  of  Efficiency  in  Work,"  telling 
what  the  Manhattan  Manual  Training  School  for 
Girls  is  accomplishing  in  raising  the  standard. 

A  lesson  in  the  Association  of  Work  and  Play 
by  Peter  W.  Dykema,  tells  "What  Children  Learn 
from  School  Festivals,"  as  shown  by  the  Ethical 
Culture  School,  N.  Y. 

"The  Regeneration  of  Ikey,"  by  John  Spargo, 


shows  what  the  right  kind  of  school  may  do  to 
turn  the  self-willed,  contrary,  dull,  embittered  child 
into  one  who  is  happy  in  his  work  and  glad  to  so 
to  school.  The  school  which  works  the  transforma- 
tion in  this  case  is  No.  110,  N.  T.  The  agencies 
which  worked  the  miracle  included  the  wholesome, 
optimistic  atmosphere  of  the  school  as  expressed 
by  principal  and  teachers;  the  manual  training, 
handwork,  which  appealed  to  the  boy  who  did  not 
care  for  books,  and  the  removal  of  adenoid  growths 
which  restored  the  child  to  something  like  normal 
health. 

An  article  by  Stanley  Johnson  tells  of  the  Hart- 
ford method  for  school  gardens.  The  children  of 
the  vacation  schools  help  care  for  the  gardens  that 
are  planted  during  the  regular  spring  session,  thos, 
while  deriving  benefit  themselves,  preserving  and 
continuing  the  work  started  by  others  which  would 
otherwise  run  wild.  Slowly  school  boards  and 
cities  are  awaking  to  the  importance  of  this  work. 
As  one  supervisor  is  quoted,  saying,  "It  would  be 
a  fiourishing  industry  in  the  manufacturing  world 
that  could  afford  to  let  a  plant  be  idle  one-fourth 
of  the  year.  Can  education  afford  this  waste?  We 
learn  that  last  winter  the  Massachusetts  Associa- 
tion of  School  Superintendents  discussed  the  ques- 
tion of  school  gardens  during  their  entire  program. 

The  "Craftsman"  is  a  truly  handsome  Journal, 
but  we  do  wish  that  in  printing  dates  and  numbers 
the  publishers  would  be  willing  to  forego  possible 
elegance  for  convenience.  We  find  it  is  much  more 
difficult  to  read  a  date  or  number  when  extended 
out  into  written  words  than  when  written  in  fig- 
ures.   Are  there  others  who  feel  this  way? 

The  Educational  Review"  for  September  has  a 
paper  by  Curtis  Hidden  Page  on  the  "Simplification 
of  French  Spelling,"  and  one  by  Rudolf  Tombo.  Sr., 
on  "Reform  of  German  Spelling."  Both  indicate 
that  other  countries  besides  the  United  States  are 
finding  it  necessary  in  the  interests  of  progress  to 
modify  their  present  mode  of  representing  sounds 
by  letters. 

In  the  same  Journal  John  Bascom  discusses  Amer- 
ican Higher  Education;  T.  E.  Page  speaks  concern- 
ing "Classical  Studies."  The  question  about  the 
Ph.  D.  which  this  Journal  has  been  considering  in 
a  previous  number  comes  up  here  also.  JefTerson 
B.  Fletcher  has  some  pertinent  words  and  sugges- 
tions as  to  the  "Teacher  of  Literature  and  the  Ph. 
D."  Norman  Wild  has  a  paper  on  the  "Psychology 
of  Religion  and  Education,"  and  John  Dewey  dis- 
cusses "Santayana's  Life  of  Russia."  "Religion  in 
Education  in  the  Sunday  School  from  the  Stand- 
point of  the  Public  School  Teacher"  is  considered 
by  Harriet  F.  Tuell,  from  a  broad  and  helpful  point 
of  view. 

"Unity"  for  September  5  is  the  annual  educa- 
tional number.  There  is  a  fine  editorial  "Concern- 
ing Endowment."  J.  H.  T.  Main,  president  Iowa 
College,  Grinnell,  has  a  paper  on  "The  Christian 
College,"  and  Chester  Lloyd  Jones  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  has  an  address  on  "Student  Life 
in  Spain."  After  a  paragraph  explaining  Spain's 
diversity  of  character,  both  as  to  geography  and 
historical  development,  the  writer  analyzes  the  ef- 
fects of  these  upon  education;  describes  the  setting 
of  the  University  of  Madrid  and  the  student;  tells 
of  the  students  In  class  and  out  of  class;  and  some- 
thing of  what  they  are  taught,  and  also  describes 
a  student  strike  about  a  comparatively  small  mat- 
ter which  involved  the  whole  university  and  threat- 
ened to  involve  the  state.  On  the  whole  the  out- 
look in  Spain  seems  hopeful,  although  it  will  take 
years  to  overthrow  the  weight  of  illiteracy,  re- 
ligious prejudice  and  narrow  outlook  which  have 
handicapped  her  for  so  long.  College  teachers  will 
be  interested.  The  foreign  notes  this  number  an- 
nounce the  meeting  of  the  International  Congress 
for  the  Observance  of  Sunday  on  September  27-9, 
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at  Frankfort  on  the  Main.  The  first  of  these  con- 
gresses which  met  in  Qermany  was  held  in  1892. 
;>ince  then  Austria,  Denmark,  Spain  and  Switzer- 
land. Belgium  and  Prance,  have  passed  laws  re- 
specting Sunday  rest,  and  Italy  is  now  considering 
similar  legislation. 

The  **World's  Work"  has  an  article  by  Luther  H. 
Gulick  on  "The  Effects  of  Mental  Fatigue,"  which 
is  full  of  wise  and  helpful  suggestion,  and  Booker 
Washington  in  "A  Negro  College  Town"  tells  of 
fifty  years'  growth  of  the  town  of  Wilberforce, 
Ohio.  A  timely  article.  Just  now,  when  racial  feel- 
ing is  so  strong,  as  manifested  in  the  Jewish,  Japan- 
ese and  Chinese  problems,  which  are  continually 
cropping  up  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 

The  "Atlantic  Monthly"  has  a  delightful  article 
on  Fenimore  Cooper  by  Brander  Matthews.  After 
some  recent  attempts  to  belittle  Cooper,  it  is  re- 
freshing to  read  this  discriminating  paper,  and  to 
learn  among  other  things  of  the  many  world-known 


writers  who  have  caught  their  first  inspiration  from 
our  early  American  novelist.  In  the  same  magazine 
Edward  Dewden  writes  on  "Elizabethan  Psychol- 
ogy." A  truly  fascinating  paper,  whose  first  para- 
graph tells  us  that  much  of  the  literature  of  that 
period  may  be  explained  when  one  understands  the 
peculiar  psychological  thought  of  the  times.  Psy- 
chologists and  teachers  of  literature  will  find  much 
food  for  thought  in  the  article. 

The  "Century"  contains  some  more  delightful 
conversations  with  Walt  Whitman,  by  Horace  Trau- 
bel,  "Walt  Whitman  in  Old  Age."  Also  some  in- 
teresting Lincoln  articles,  by  Homer  David  Bates, 
"Lincoln  in  the  Telegraph  Office."  There  is  also  an 
article  by  Arthur  R  P.  Weigall,  which  tells  of  a 
"New  Discovery  in  Egypt,"  the  tomb  of  Queen 
Thiy,  consort  of  Amenhotop  III,  who  reigned  about 
1500  B.  C.  and  was  as  great  in  peace  as  in  war, 
builder  of  many  temples  which  stand  today.  Sun- 
day school  teachers  should  find  this  helpful  in  mak- 
ing the  ancient  Pharaohs  seem  alive. 


BOOK  NOTES. 


"Child  Life  in  Our  Schools,"  by  Mabel  A.  Brown. 
Apropos  of  the  Nature  Study  movement,  we  have 
here  an  inspirational  "Manual  of  Method  for  Teach- 
ers of  Infants'  Schools,"  which  centers  around  na- 
ture as  the  heart  of  the  work.  It  presents  a  most 
delightful  picture  of  life  in  a  modern  up-to-date 
English  school.  The  introduction  is  by  E.  P. 
Hughes,  late  principal  of  the  Cambridge  Training 
College  for  Secondary  Teachers.  It  acquaints  us 
with  one  who  is  a  follower  of  the  spirit  and  not  the 
mere  letter  of  the  law.  Two  serious  dangers  are 
recognized  "which  beset  the  elaboration  of  any  sys- 
tem. .  .  .  "First  there  is  danger  of  over-system- 
atizing, i.  e.  the  tendency  to  over-estimate  details, 
and  thus  not  to  give  the  teacher  sufficient  freedom 
to  utilize  her  own  individuality.  Secondly,  an  elab- 
orate system  has  usually  a  very  strong  coloring  of 
race,  or  time,  or  place;  and  unless  the  teacher  who 
uses  the  system  can  erase  that  local  coloring,  and 
insert  another  suitable  to  her  own  conditions,  then 
part  of  the  system  must  become  conventional,  un- 
real and  non-living.  Froebel  has  not  completely 
escaped  either  danger.  In  some  directions  he  has,  I 
think,  over-systematized,  and  some  of  his  plans, 
quite  suitable  for  little  German  children  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  are  not  altogether  suitable  for 
little  British  children  of  the  twentieth  century. 
But  there  remains  a  great  mass  of  principles  and 
much  method  that  are  most  excellent  and  stimu- 
lating, and  that  no  teacher  can  afford  not  to  know, 
whatever  may  be  her  grade  of  teaching.  The  spirit 
of  Petalozzi  and  the  principals  of  Froebel  are  as 
necessary  in  the  university  as  in  the  nursery." 

The  above  extract  expresses  the  spirit  which  per- 
meates the  school  described  in  the  book. 

In  her  own  introduction,  the  author  opens  with 
the  statement  that  "Teachers,  above  all  people,  need 
to  cultivate  the  receptivity  of  the  mind."  She  in- 
sists throughout  on  the  importance  of  the  right 
principles,  feeling  that  as  conditions  are  at  present, 
it  is  impossible  with  a  class  of  forty  or  fifty  child- 
ren in  an  infants'  school  to  follow  the  exact  meth- 
ods as  might  be  done  with  a  group  of  ten  or  twelve. 
After  giving  the  main  Frobelian  principles,  she 
proceeds  "I  only  give  the  details  of  working  to 
show  that  it  can  be  done.  Tour  application  of  them 
must  be  very  different  from  mine,  for  an  idea  cannot 
pass  through  the  brains  of  two  people  with  any  pre- 
tensions to  education  and  emerge  in  the  same  form." 
''The  school  building  is  described  as  lofty  and  light, 
class  rooms  built  to  accomodate  fifty,  open  from  the 
three  sides  of  the  hall,  while  the  fourth  side  has 
sfx  large  windows.  Ehigravings  from  master-pieces, 
lithographs  of  the  seasons,  etc,  decorate  the  walls, 
and  plants  and  animal  models  are  on  the  window 
ledges.    A  fixed  swing  which  will  hold  four  child* 


ren  occupies  a  recess.  The  curriculis  are  given  in 
detail,  hour  for  hour,  but  as  said  above,  these  are 
varied  to  suit  special  needs.  Hymns  and  Bibles  or 
scripture  story  form  a  part  of  the  first  half-hour's 
program  in  classes  of  children  over  five  years  old. 
Attention  is  called  to  the  following  points:  Every 
class,  except  Standard  I,  gets  a  nature  lesson  every- 
day but  Monday,  this  being  the  first  secular  subject 
of  the  day,  thus  giving  the  keynote  of  the  work  to 
be  taken.  (2.  All  the  children  under  five  are 
allowed  half  an  hour  for  games  every  day.  (3.) 
Reading  and  arithmetic  are  always  taken  when  the 
children  are  freshest.  In  no  case  do  two  lessons 
which  demand  close  attention  and  strain  follow  one 
another.  (4.)  No  needlework  is  taken  with  girls 
under  six.  (5.)  Picture  talks  and  conversational 
lessons  are  taken  frequently  with  the  younger 
children  for  the  language  teaching  it  gives.  (7.) 
Drawing  forms  a  very  important  part  right  through 
the  school."  For  Americans  who  do  not  under- 
stand the  English  method  of  grading,  the  syllabi 
are  not  very  easily  followed.  At  least  one  regrets 
that  the  ages  of  the  children  are  not  given  for  the 
different  "standards"  There  seem  to  be  afternoon 
classes  for  the  babies  from  2  to  3:55,  but  the  plan 
of  work  for  the  afternoon  is  one  of  great  freedom 
involving  the  use  of  chalk  and  sand,  talks  about 
pictures,  color  lessons,  bead-stringing  for  color  and 
number,  clay-modeling,  etc.  The  reasons  for  choos- 
ing Nature  Study  as  a  basis  of  work  are  given  and 
through  a  meeting  with  the  teachers,  once  in  three 
months.  In  which  there  Is  an  interchange  of  ideas 
the  season's  scheme  Is  worked  out  on  general  lines. 
Every  week  the  teacher  sends  up  her  plans  for  the 
following  days  and  the  principal  co-operates  in 
every  way  possible;  furnishing  additional  inform- 
ation where  needed,  and  giving  pictures,  poems, 
etc.;  which  bear  upon  the  subject.  Miss  Brown 
finds  it  important  that  the  scheme  should  be  in 
harmony  with  the  child's  environment;  if  he  lives 
in  a  seaport  town,  the  details  of  sea-faring  life  sug- 
gest a  line  of  work  connecting  with  the  larger 
life  of  foreign  lands,  as  well  as  the  life  of  the  sea- 
shore. For  the  city  child  material  is  found  in  the 
trades  and  manufactures  of  the  place.  The  news- 
paper boy  with  his  bag  will  form  a  center  round 
which  we  can  weave  a  week's  work  which  deals 
with  the  manufacture  of  paper,  printing,  books  and 
papers  of  olden  times.  She  tells  also  the  arrange- 
ments by  which  nature-materials  are  brought  into 
the  city  schools  if  the  teacher  is  really  in  earnest. 
A  garden  is  attached  to  the  school  wherein  the 
children  work  at  classes.  A  nature  calendar  is 
kept  in  which  is  recorded  what  the  children  may 
have  observed,  as  when  Fred  contributes  the  in- 
formation that:  "There  was  mist  in  the  streets  and 
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fields  this  morning.  It  looked  like  steam  from  the 
kettle,"  or  Vincent  found  a  horse-chestnut  with  a 
long  root,  "Our  onion  in  water  has  a  long  sprout." 
or,  Eustace  noticed  that  the  cowslips  were  just  be- 
ginning to  come  out." 

The  teachers  are  required  to  make  their  own 
illustrations  for  their  work,  and  several  re-produc- 
tions of  such  schemes  are  given.  Miss  Brown  be- 
lieving that  the  ability  to  make  their  own  Illustra- 
tions can  be  cultivated  in  all  teachers,  and  that  it 
is  of  immense  advantage  in  their  own  work.  One 
chapter  shows  how  the  nature  work  is  correlated 
with  geography,  including  map-making  and  nature 
stories  from  the  myths.  Apparently,  in  writing, 
the  wee  children  print  before  they  write  which  we 
Americans  now  consider  unnecessary.  They  begin 
to  write  when  about  four  and  a  hvlf  years  old,  but 
have  previously  had  drawing  on  various  surfaces 
"in  sand  with  pointers,  on  brown  paper  and  black- 
boards with  chalk,  and  on  plain  paper  with  cray- 
ons." It  seems  to  be  recognized  that  there  is  dang- 
er to  the  nerves  and  eyesight  in  employing  too 
early  the  undeveloped  muscles  of  the  child,  but  in 
America  we  consider  six  as  quite  old  enough  for  first 
efforts  in  that  direction.  The  teaching  of  arithme- 
tic is  described  in  detail  as  well  as  the  use  of  brush- 
work;  the  kg.  occupations,  clay  modeling,  etc. 
The  importance  of  free  drawing  from  Nature  as  an 
educational  value  is  emphasized  again  and  again. 
In  many  cases  the  actual  workmanship  will  be  poor, 
but  one  should  not  primarily  aim  at  strict  accuracy 
and  fineness  of  work.  If  the  child  has  tried  (as  he 
will)  with  his  whole  heart,  soul  and  strength  to 
show  on  his  piece  of  paper,  with  his  own  hands, 
what  his  own  eyes  have  seen,  and  his  own  brain  un- 
derstood, that  is  as  much  as  we  can  expect  of  him 
In  the  infants'  school.  One  great  aid  to  improving 
the  accuracy  of  brushwork  is  not  to  correct  the 
child's  mistakes  yourself  but  to  get  him  to  say 
where  his  work  is  wrong  and  what  is  wrong  by 
comparing  his  specimen  with  his  reproduction  of  it. 
Children  over  six  are  given  drill  in  the  Ling  exer- 
cise, but  with  due  regard  to  the  strain  which  such 
gymnastic  exercises  make  on  mind  and  body. 
There  is  a  sensible  closing  chapter  In  which  disci- 
pline is  discussed.  While  to  klndergartners  many 
of  the  ideas  in  the  book  will  not  be  new  it  will  be 


found  inspirational  in  many  ways  especially  in  the 
spirit  which  moderates  it.  Last  year,  hundreds  of 
ambitious  English  school  teachers  visited  our 
schools.  By  means  of  this  book  we  may  learn  some- 
thing of  what  progressive  England  is  doing  with 
her  schools.  Examples  from  this  school  were  shown 
in  the  English  exhibit  of  the  I.  K.  U.  last  spring 
and  attracted  much  enthusiastic  interest.  Pub- 
lished by  George  Philip  &  Son,  London.  Many 
full  page  illustrations  are  given.  Also  a  list  of 
books  used. 

"Burt-Markham  Primer,"by  Mary  E.  Burt  and 
Edwin  Markham.  As  Mr.  Markham  says  in  the  pre- 
face: "If  the  words  in  a  reader  are  choice  and  If 
the  child  gets  them  at  the  psychic  moment  when 
they  are  at  white  heat  with  meaning  to  him,  they 
are  then  the  proper  words."  The  stories  found  in 
this  primer  will  interest  most  children  from  the 
beginning.  The  plan  is  such  that  the  teacher  tells 
a  story  and  then  when  the  children  are  alive  with 
interest,  uses  the  words  of  the  story,  singly  or  in 
sentences.  The  first  one  is  from  Uncle  Remus  and 
with  the  lively  pictures  will  hold  the  attention  of 
any  child.  The  big  ears  and  the  big  eyes  of  Billy 
Malone,  will  make  an  impression  that  will  cause  the 
words  to  be  easily  remembered.  There  are  at  in- 
vals.  chapters  called  "The  School  Garden,"  but  this 
school  garden  is  very  tiny.  One  page  tells  of  the 
little  apple-tree  one  we^k  old.  "Can  Johnny  Bear 
climb  the  tree?  No.  Can  a  bee  climb  this  tree? 
No;  the  tree  is  too  small." 

Later,  we  read  of  a  tiny  pine-tree  two  weeks  old. 
The  text,  with  the  pictures  showing  the  seedlings, 
will  please  the  children  very  much.  It  is  a  sug- 
gestive little  primer.     Ginn  &  Co. 

Playtime,  by  Clara  Murray.  This  is  a  primer  or 
reader  for  first  year  pupils,  which  is  based,  as  its 
name  suggests,  upon  the  plays  of  children.  There 
are  colored  illustrations,  by  Herman  Heyer,  show- 
ing children  playing  at  traveling;  children  making 
mud  pies;  children  at  play  with  dolls,  with  blocks, 
with  trumpet,  and  hobby-horse,  etc.,  and  around 
these  pictures  the  reading  centers.  The  new  words 
are  repeated  in  a  variety  of  combinations  so  that 
there  should  be  little  difilculty  in  making  thorough 
what  is  learned.     Little.  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston. 


Courteaj",  Little,  Brown  dt  Co. 

From  *Tlaytime"  Primer. 
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For  kindergartners  and  students  of  kindergarten  philosophy,  the  philosophical, 
historical  and  critical  articles  which  appear  in  the  Review  are  of  the  utmost  value. 
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splendid  Pictures 

For  Decorating 
THE  EUIDEBGABTEN 
By  Buch  famouB  artists  as 
Jeuie  Willoox  Smith 
Ethel  Franklin  Betts 
Anita  Le  Soy 
Elizabeth  Shippen  Oreen 
E.  Benion  Knipe 
Elizabeth  F.  Bonaall 

The  pictures  are  handsomely  re- 
produced and  mounted  on  heavy 
board.  The  prices  are  60c  and  |1 
per  picture. 

We  publish  a  number  of  books  that 
have  a  direct  appeal  to  Kindergart- 
ners  and  have  prepared  handsome 
cat  alogs  giving  full  descriptions  of 
them.  Any  of  the  pamphlets  listed 
below  will  be  sent  on  request. 

■■■■■■■IBI  am  Interested  Inl 
1.  BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN 


2.  ARTISTIC  PICTURES 

3.  NEW  PUBUCATIONS 

4.  BOOKS  for  HOMEMAKERS 

Name 

Street 

City 

K.  P. 


Occupations 

No  Kindergartner  can  fail  to  see 
the    Educational    Value    of    these 

CLEVER  ABS  BEAUnFUL 

CUT-OUTS 


THE  HntTHFITL  HENAOESIE 

Consisting  of  six  sheets,  beautifully  printed  in 
bright  colors.  The  lion,  the  tiger,  the  bear,  the 
elephant,  the  rabbit,  and  turkey  can  be  cut  out  and 
made  to  look  real  live  animals. 

In  an  Envelope  (73^xll3^  inches)  25o 


THE  MAGIC  CHANGELINGS 

All  well  known  characters.  Little  Red  Riding 
Hood  and  the  Wolf  are  interchangeable  and  so  are 
the  Owl  and  the  Pussy  Cat,  Mrs.  Peter  and  the 
Pumpkin,  The  Princess  and  The  Ogre,  Mother  Hub- 
bard and  her  Dog,  the  Hare  and  the  Tortoise. 

In  an  Envelope  (9x13  inches  S5o 


THE  AGUE  ACBOBATS 

Consisting  of  a  chauffeur,  a  pirate,  a  clown,  a 
cannibal,  a  farmer  and  a  mandarin.  These  round- 
Jointed  creatures  can  be  put  together  into  every 
conceivable  attitude. 

In  an  Envelope  (T^/%jS^/%  inches)  25c 

THE  HOUSE  THAT  GLUE  BUILT 
The  series  provides  the  rooms  of  the  house — par- 
lor, dining-room,  kitchen,  etc.,  with  all  their  fur- 
niture. The  latter  the  child  can  cut  out  and  paste 
upon  the  pictures  of  the  rooms  according  to  the 
suggestions  given  in  the  text,  or  may  follow  out  his 
own  ideas. 

Oblong,  4to,  boards  or  loose  leaves,  $1.00 

Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co. 
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WTEACHERS  OF 

YOUNG 
PEOPLE 

SHOW  A  PREFERENCE 
FOR 


Mn.  FriDces  W.  Qrabioi 

Fr0sid4Hi  H\  a  T.  U, 
€/N£w  York  SiaU 

I  rejotce  In  the  ^oiieaiioa  ol 
thii  vaJuibk  ■ddicion  to  my  li* 
brAry,«Ait  fills  a  ptice  which  do 
other  work  posaibfir  could  fill, 

Athorouch  CKAcniaAtion  ol  ih« 
book!  trroTea  that  their  wortb  h«« 
not  becD  ovct^stknttedi 


W.  W.  RAYFIELD,  Webtter  Hi^h  School, 
V.  N.  Y. : "  IndhpensiMc  ia  Khool  work." 

Mn.  CHARLES  C.  PAVEY.  Picsident  City  Feder- 
mtioaWomea'taub«,Columbiis,Ohio:  "Mottat' 
tracttrc  to  rhildtm." 

EDWIN MARKH AM.  Author  of  "The  Man  with 
the  Hoe  " :  "  The  Oluttntions  tuipeM  those  of  any 
other  eaqrclopoedU  whh  which  I  am  ftmiUar." 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL.  Fannington.  Mass., 
(Geofce  C  Pufiacton.  Principal)  t  *•  I  do  not  know 
of  another  tiiat  to  to  satitftctory  for  ichool  uses." 

71U  SchfiJ^umml,  New  York  i  **Thi8  aplendld  woric 
ahooldbe  at  die  setrke  of  erery  teacher." 

The  AUanim  CvHStHnHtn:  *•  School  bojrs and rirto 
wtOftode  liberal  edocatkmia  a  work  like  the  New 
latematianal  Eacydopaedle.  It  to  so  coBTcniently 
ansared  that  e  ffUoce  at  thepaffe  and  the  answer 
b  found,  or  the  aaind  to  refreshed  refwdinff  rague 


SELM  A  C  WEBB.  Teacher  Shelby  Graded  School. 
^  Shelby,  N.  C :  "  Erery  teacher  riiould  hare  a  set 
ef  the  New  iBtemadeiial  Encyclopedia." 


The  New 

International 

Encyclopaedia 

Prefer  it  for  many  r«ASOEii,  including  '  -^  .. 
The  ckaruess  aad  fullness  of  its  definitioni  of 

blrdi,  anJuuli,  Injects,  treu,  flowertasd 

places  of  Interest  to  cbildr«it. 
The  ao^uracy  ^nd  beauty  of  its  illastrmtloaB 

on    every  subject  Interesting  tn  young 

people. 

The  vast  number  of  special  articles  paTticu- 
Urly  adapted  for  reference  use  of  those 
charged  with  the  education  of  the  young, 
such  as  Kindergarten,  Nature  Study,  Ob« 
ject-Teachlag,  Child-Psychology,  Ac. 

The  New  Intem&tioniJ  Encyclopaedia 

J  a  now  owntd   by  thou^nd?  of  educators.     They   ire 
unanimqus  in  their  praise  of  its  utility. 

WOULD  YOU  LIKE  TO  POSSESS    ' 

a  ftttp   wirb    Bookcuc? 

V'OU  WOULD  >     Then  cut  out  the  coupon  ind  we 
Will    eend,    promptly,    showing    that    on    our    widtly- 
approved    easy  payment   plan   you    can    have    the   work 
shipped  to  you  At  once.      Fill  out  the  couddei  hqi^^     " 
I  no   cost   to   yau— aud   leam    full   dctaifi  of  the 


magniUcent   20- volume  Royal  Octavo  set, 
our  free  offer. 


Accept  « 


FREE—TWO  VALUABLE  BOOKS      ^  ^  ^ 

Fill   out   the    Coupon,      The    Frc<    Question  S ^  ^' 
Book  (worth  Ih^.y  will  giveyou  some  idea  *&    >  -*^ 
of  the  scope  of  the  work.    The  free  Bam-  ^^  ^  ^ 
pie   page   book   that   comes   with    it    has  *.-   *'  ^  ^ 
fac-8imile    coin  red    plates,    en  paving*,  J?  r^AJ 

naps         text      ^O**^^       ^nA       AM,m^^:^mi^:^       ^t        Ay  JC-      ^   r^iS 
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15,000 


Instrumental 
Characteristic 

Rhythms 

And  more  used  in  Kinders:artens 

and  homes  in  the  United 

States  today. 

THEY   RECOMMEND  THEMSELVES 

Send  lor  sample  sheets  We  are 
always  glad  to  give  information 
about  them. 

PUBLISHED  BY 

C.  L.  Anderson  Pub.  Co. 

701-703  Lucas  Ave.  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

FREE  SAMPLE  SHEETS  UPON  REQUEST. 


"FOR  LITTLE  CHILDREN" 

One  and 


Twenty 
Son^s 


COMPOSBD  BY 

Corlnne  Brown 

Price  $1.00. 

niBLlSHBD  BY 

C.  L.  Anderson  Pub.  Co. 

701-703  Lucas  Ave.  ST.  LOUIS.  HO. 

Teachers'  price  84  cts.  postpaid. 
Remit    in    two    cent    stamps. 
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SABINS'  EDUCATIONAL  EXCHANGE 


OUR  15tt  YE*R  BOOK  jgy  l^gyj^^^ 
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The  HAZARD  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 
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TEACHERS'    AGENC1 

Teachers  wanted  for  good  positions  in  all  parte  of  t»»©,Un?«*^ 
ReSSration  fee  hSlds  ^  untU  we  secure  a  poslUon  for  yon. 
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Rome,  Ne^ 
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Primary  Teachers  Wanted 


THE  CLARK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 


NEW      YORK 
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PIONEER  TEACHERS'  AGENCY, 
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McCLURE'S     LIBRARY    OF    CHILDREN'S 

CLASSICS 


Edited  by  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  and  Nora  Archibald  Smith 


c 


Here  are  described  three  invaluable  supplemental  aids  for  the  teacher*  They 
are  unique  in  every  sense.  Combining  the  essential  educational  qualities  with 
a  meed  of  splendid  entertainment  for  young  folk,  the  CHILDREN'S  CLASSICS 
are  constantly  gaining  appreciation  and  favor  from  the  country*s  most  promi- 
nent educators.  School  boards  innumerable,  throughout  the  country,  have 
adopted  the  CHILDREN'S  CLASSICS  as  supplementary  readers.  The  names 
of  the  editors  alone,  rhould  suffice  to  bring  their  books  to  the  attention  of 
every  educational  worker. 


CL  Golden  Numbers 


The  be«t  ftfsihology  ot  Engliah  vexf  e  ever  prepared  Jar  children  ind  young  people.  While  made 
tot  children^  it  is  not  a  childish  book.  It  contains  no  pocUy  written  eapccialJy  tor  children  under 
the  mt scone eption  that  jingles  and  nonsense  and  puerile  sentiment  are  the  necessary  measure  ol 
llje  child's  mind.  GOLDEN  NUMBERS  is  composed  entirety,  as  ns  name  signifies,  of  rrat 
poetry,  the  authentic  poetry  oi  the  great  masters,  in  such  selections  as  are  hesl  suited,  first,  to  win 
the  attention  ol  the  young  reader,  and  then  unconsciously  to  stimuJate  the  workings  ol  his  rnmd^ 
heart  and  irnagination. 
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HICAQO  FROEBEL  ASSOCIATION 

TrmhOag  CUimb  iar  Kladttmrttmn 


Rtfuter  coarjo  two  years. 
Inrses  for  Oradnate  Studenta. 
NMooM  naktoff 

It. 


ISTS 

Two  Years',  Omnm.    Spefcial  Coanct  under  Pio- 
Mors  of  Umvcroity  of  Chicar 
cdiu.    For  circniart  apply  to 

nr*.  AUCB  H.  PUTNAH  er)  ^/iw** 

niM  n.  L.  5NeLooM         ;  - 

eS  Ptao  Arts  BolMlNT 


CHICAGO 

[INDER6ARTEN 

INSTITUTE 

(rtnide  House,  40  Scott  Street 


Special  AnnouiKsement 

nrse  of  Lectnies  by  Prof.  Earl  Baraet 

APRim9oa 


^lar  Course— Two  Years. 
«st-gTaduate  Course— One  Year, 
pplementary  Course— One  Year. 
>n-professional    Home  Making 
Course — One  Yean 

VAtveMitx  Ci>«di1IS 
sidence  for  students  at  Gertrude 
Bouse. 


DIRECTORS 

MiasCAROUNE  t.  tRQNlSB 
Mis.  MARY  a  PAGE 
Mrs.  ETHEL  ROE  UNDGREN 
Mias  JFRANdES  &  NEVTC)N 

__        Send  for  Cifcniarg 


The  Teachers'  College 

Of  Indianapolis 

For  the  Training  of  Kindergart- 
ners  and  Primary  Teachers 

Rofnlar  Course  two  years.  Preparstory 
Cottrsa,  oao  year.  Post  Qraduate  Coarse  for 
NorflMl  Teachers,  one  ytmr.  Primary  tralnlag 

a  part  of  the  regular  work. 
Classes  formed  in  September  and  Pobraary . 

fO  Free  Scholarships  graoted 

Bach  year.  Special  Primary  Class  In  riay  and 
June.    Send  for  Catalosue. 

Mrs.  Eliza  A.  Bialcer,  Pros. 

The  William  N.Jackson  Memoftal  lastlttite, 
ajd  and  Alabama  Streets. 


OHIO,  Toledo,  9313  Aahland  Av^^     ' 

THE  MISSES  LAWS 

Ffeoebel  Kindergarten  Medical  Snpervtakm. 
TRAINING  SCHOOL  |,V "Vv'e 'S;."c*Si 
•ehools.    Certificate  and  Diploma  Courses. 

MARY  B.  LAW,  M.D.,  Priadpal. 


Bend  to  American  Kindergarten 
pply   House,    Manistee,    Mich., 
ffigh  Grade  Kindergarten  Ma- 
laL 


Kindersarten  Training 

BxoeptlonttI  advantages-  daily  practice- 
Lectures  from  Professors  of  Oberlln  College 
and  privilege  of  elective  courses  In  the 
CeUege  at  special  rates— Charges  JVIoderate— 
Qraduates  readily  find  posltionii.  •  xth  year 
begins  September  aad.  1907.  Por  Catalog- 
ue adress  Secretary 

OBBRUN  KINDBRQARDE.N  ASSOCIATION, 
Drawer  K,  Oberlln,  Ohio, 


draidRsirids 
Eiidersartea  Tnliiis  SchMl 

Winter  aod  Soaiaicr  Tenat 

September  17.  lOOI^i  to  June  9.  Idb* 
July  2  to  Au^st  24, 1908 

CerUtlemtt,  Diploma  and  Normal  Counea 

CLARA  WHKBLKR,  PRiiieii»At 
NKLLIK  AUSTIN,  ttoiiTARV 

Auditorium  Building  IS  rountein  Sl 

CRAWD  KAPIDS.  MICH. 

TRAINING  SCHOOL 

OPTHB 

LooisTille  Free  Kinderi^arteii 
Association 

r^emhys  Z^mhHIh,  Kf. 

MiM  Mary  Hitl.  SuUrvtsor 
Mrs.  Robert  D  Allen.  Semtor  Cntie  amd 

T^-atntng  Ttaektr. 
Mist  Alexins  C  Boof  h.  Hittvry  «a/  pkii* 

osopMy  €/Edmcmti9m. 
Mist  Jane  Akin,  Primary  Smm4ay  Scko^i 

rnHh^di. 
Miw  AUenc  Seaton.  Manual  Work 
Kin  Frances  Ingram.  Afafmre  Stvdf 
Misa  Anna  Moore,  ternary  Mtfktds, 
•f iss  Margaret  Byers,  An  worJf 
tew  ClesMS  wlO  be  ergealnd  ScpCeaibtrj.  ie07 


Try  the  Amerioan  Kindei^^arten 
Supply  Honie,  Manistee,  MieL 
Price  list  free. 


The  Cincinnati    Kindergarten  Training:  School 

under  the  ansi»icea  of 

Ttaa  Ctacianatl  Kindergartaa  Aasoclaiion-^Mra.  W.  R.  Banadict*  Sacralaiy 

All  eonnes  in  resular  Professional  Trainins  count  toward  the  decree  A  B.  awarded  by  the  Uaivefalt*  ai 
•     Practice  Teaching  tiven  in  Public  School.  Mission,  and  Private  Kiadersartena 
a.  Go»«m,  5«perint«odent  Jolte  Staolay  BoCbwalL  Priadpal 

HOMB  MAKING  DBPARTMeNT-Maiad  SuMeiers,  T 
Addraaa  1  Resiatrar,  S  Uotoo  StfMt 


Cbniaiit  Kiodsgartn  TnUig  Sdmi 

IS  ArnLiATioN  With  rat 
CHICAGO  KINDERGARTEN  COLLEGE 
CaiBW  «l  Odar  sai  WalUas  Am..  OSVELANa.  0. 
'     m  §894' 


GoHMof  Mwly.nadcr  dliccttoa  of  EUabctk  HaniMa.co*«S 
■woiKHn  in  Cl«««bad.  lending  lo Maiot  and  aonul OMitMS ia *• 
«MS*  Klndaiaitsa  CoUcge.  


MISS  NBTTA  Paris.  Pitodpal. 
MRS.  w.  R.  WARMsa.  liur--- 


Atlanta  Kindergarten    Nomial 

School 

Two  Years'  Course  of  Study 

Chartered  1897. 
For  particulars  address 

Wlllette  A.  Alleo,  Principal 

6.^9  Peschirce  Street,  Atlanta.  Ga. 


OHIO COLUMBUS 

Kindergarten  Normal  Training  School 

BioirreeNTN  year  bboins  sEPTenscR  as.  1907 

Froebelian  Philosophy.  Gifts.  Occupation.  Stories.  Gaines.  Music  and  Drawins 
Psychology  and  Nature  Work  taught  at  Ohio  Sute  Univennty— two  years'  course 

For  inform.-ittoii.  address  Ki  iZASKTii  N  Sam i'kl.  Principal 


Normal  Training  School 

of  the  KATB  BALDWIN  PREB 
KINDERQARTEN  ASSOCIATION 
BstabUsbed  la^p. 
HORTEN5B  M.  ORCUTT,  Piiadpal  of  The 
Training  Scliool  aad  Supervisor  of  Kinder, 
cartens.     Application  for  entrance  to  tlie 
Training  Sclioels  slionid  be  made  to  Miss  M. 
R.  Sasaett,  Corresponding  Secretary.   117 
Belton  Street.  BASrSAVANNAff ,  QA 


THE  RICHMOND  TRAININ6  SCHOOL 
FOR  KINDERGARTNERS 

Wm  O999  OCT.  ImL  mi  14  WBST  MAIN  STMBT 

DRAWING.  SINGING, 
PHYSICAL  CULTURli 

AUCB  /v.  PAKKEJf        -         -         •        PHaclpak 

Two  years  course   in  Froebel'a    theory 

and  practice .    Also  a  third  year  courae 

for  gradnatea, 

Special  Lecttirea 


BOSTON 

Miss  Lolufol  Fisher's 
TRAINING  SCHOOL 
for  KINDERGARTNERS 

iMtst-OnuliMto  Course 

Sfwelal  Course 


Kindergarten  Training 
School 

82  SI.  Stephen  Street,  Boston 

Noriniil  Course,  |wo  years 


Miss   LUCY    HARRIS  SYAIONDS 


Miss  Annie  Coolldge  Rust's 

FRO&BEL  SCHOOL  OF  KINDER 
GARTEN  NORMAL  GLASSES 

BOSTON.  MASS. 

Regukr  Two  Yatfs'  Coutm. 

Poet  Gieduale  Coorte.    Special  Covrees 

Sixteentli  Yeer. 

Miss  Rusl,         Pierce  Butldlnf 
Copley  5quare 


Springfield  Kindergarten 

loim  Tumwii  smmoij 

Apply  t« 
HATTIE  TWICHELL 

SPRINOPIELO-LONQMCADOW.  MASS. 


BOSTON 


Penif  Kindergarten  NonnaiSclioDi 

Mre.  ANNIC  MOSCLCV  PERRY 


18  HuntlAgten  Av«.,  Boston.  Mmo. 


Miss     Wheelock's     Kindergarten 
Training  School 


134  NBWBURY  STREET 


BOSTON 


Regnlsr  Two  Years*  Course 

Special  One  Year  Courve  (or  eraduatc  students 

Srudent»*  Home  at  the  Marenhvls 

For  circular  address 

LUCY  WHEELOCK 


BOSTON 

The  Gkkrland 
Kindergarten  Training  School 

g^2£^iA@!;§%filS^¥VEAR. 
nn.  MARQARBT   J.  STANNAROb    Prtacip«l 

19  Chaatnut  Street 


IflwaikM  State  Normal  Scboel 
KINDBRQARTBN 

Training  Department 


BRIDGEPORT 
TRAINING  SCHOOL 

FOR 

KI^DERaARTNERS 

IN  AFPIUATION  WITM 

THE   NEW    YORK   FROCBEL    NORMAL 


will  open  its  eighth  year  Semeaber  a 
For  circulars,  infornaiioa.  etc.,  addrces 


MARY  C.  MILLS.  Principal 
1 79  West  A veoue        Bridgeport,  Com. 


Two-yMM*  oHifeefer  El 
'  -•  ^  '-^ —     Pi 


^Milty  9i  twonty- 
•dvantages.    Tuition  free  to 
of  WiflcoBslB!  S40per  y eer to  oth- 
ers. School  openj  the  first  Tnesdsy  In  Sep- 
tember.   Send  for  cstelosue  to 
NINA  C.  VANDBWALKBRt  Director, 

OAKUNDKINDERlLkRTEN 

TRAINING  CLASS 

state  Accredited  Ust. 

SIzteeath  year  opens  Sept.  a,  1907. 

Address, 

Miss  Grace  Everett  Barnard 

1374  Pmnklin  Street,  Oakland,  Cal. 


Ube  Dannie  B.Smitb 
^roebel  'Rinberaartm 
anbUrainina  School 

Good  KlndergartM  teulicn  bsve 
no  trouble  in-aeeuiieff  well -parlay 
positions.  Iniacty-wehay^foetii  tlM 
demand  for  oor  gruUwtef  peeler  tkea. 
we  can  supply.  One'  end  two  ycarr 
eoune.    For  catalogoc,  eddreea, 

TANNIC  A.  SMrm.  1 
LafayolteJ 


Hiss  Nortoo's  TnuoiBS  School 

FOR  KINDERGARTffERS 
Portlaadf  Malae 

Two  Ycsr*s  ConrM 

For  circulars  address 

IS  DowSti-oot-   PorHaikl  ■•. 
\  Abby  N.  Nortoa 


WANTED 


Back  Numbers  of  thelKINDERGARTEN  MAGAZINE 

Iff  yofl  hare  aay  that  yon  will  Mil,  letiu  haye  a  lift  of  them  by^  year  and  moath 
Id  we  wUl  oiake  yoa  aa  offer  for  then. 

KINDBR0ARTBN  MAQAZINB  COMPANY, 

59  West  pMh  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


DIEGES  &aUST 


"irWKMAOCiT 

IT'S  RIOHT 

Official 

Jowolers 

CLASS  PINS 

rRATCRNITY  PINO 

oftho 

MCDALS 

Loadlns 

CUPS, CTC. 

Colloges 

WATCHCS 

Scliools  and 

As  ocUtlons 

JCWCUIV 

as  JOHN  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


HIDLAND  SCHOOLS  TEACHES  iliENCT 


602  Yomgemuui  Bldg..  DES  MOINES,  IOWA. 

1.  Will  enroll  only  good  teachers. 

2.  Will  place  those  teachers  in  touch  with  the  best 
aying  positions  in  the  M1DD13  Statbs,  and  tne  6uu.T 
■^EST  and  Northwest. 

3.  Will   ably   assist   worthy   teachers   to  deserred 
positions. 

4.  Will  not  recommend'a  poor  teacher. 
6.  Will  send  fall  particulars  on  request. 

^eiUTE  FOR  OUR  PI.ANS  TO«DAT 


W: 


VISIT  TO  A  BLACKSMITH 


ACTIVITY  IN  A  KINDERGARTEN 


Near  the  piaoo  stands  Miss  Fannibelle  Curtis,  President  of  the  I.  K.  U.  and  Supervisor  of  Kin* 
dergartens,  Boroughs  of  Brooklyn  and  Queens,  New  York  City  Public  Schools. 


^^  TKindergarten- "primary  U^aQaxina 
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MARI  RUEF  HOFER. 


ARI  RUEF  HOFER, 
the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  is  familiar  to 
the  kindergarten  world 
through  her  work  in 
music  rhythms  and 
games. 

She  began  her  prep- 
aration for  this  work  at 
Mt.   Carroll   Seminary, 
Illinois,    where    in    an 
excellent    music    department    she    received 
her  first  training  for  the  art  for  which  na- 
ture had  intended  her. 

Having  been  graduated  from  this  insti- 
tution in  Music  and  Literature,  her  first  work 
was  the  supervision  of  public  school  music 
in  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin.  From  there  she 
went  to  Chicago,  pursuing  her  teaching  in 
the  public  schools  of  that  city,  and  finally 
becoming  interested  in  and  specializing  in 
the  kindergarten  work.  Here  she  gave  nor- 
mal training  in  music  in  the  Chicago  Kind- 
ergarten College,  the  Chicago  Free  Kind- 
ergarten Association,  the  training  school 
of  the  Chicago  Commons,  besides  lecturing 
HI  the  leading  training  schools  of  the  coun- 
try. Her  last  public  school  work  was  the 
successful  organizing  of  Music  and  Games 
in  Rochester,  New  York. 

From  Rochester,  she  came  to  Teachers' 
College,  in  this  City,  where  she  is  now  es- 
tablished, both  as  Extension  Lecturer  for 
the  College  and  in  the  New  York  Public 
School  Lecture  Course.  She  is  also  In- 
structor of  Music  in  the  New  York  Froebel 
Normal  and  a  regular  member  of  the  faculty 
of  the  Summer  School  of  the  South,  at 
Knoxville,  Tennesee. 

Miss  Hofer's  special  interest  at  present 
is  the  Playground  Movement  and  she  is  de- 
voting all  her  leisure  to  the  arranging  of 
plays  and  games  for  festivals  and  play- 
ground work.  She  has  published  valuable 
compilations  of  music  for  use  in  the  kinder- 
garten, Sunday  School  and  the  playground. 
Her  latest  publication  is  a  collection  of 
"Popular  Folk  Games  and  Dances,'*  of  un- 
usual value  and  variety. 

Steadily  the  resources  of  other  times  and 
lands  have  been  drawn  upon  for  the  enrich- 
ment of  life  in  our  own  land;  and  now  we 


are  trying  to  possess  ourselves  of  the  joy 
and  spirit  in  the  folk  games  and  dances  of 
many  nations. 

Miss  Hofer,  in  selecting  these  games  and 
dances  for  the  use  of  American  lads  and 
lasses,  has  discerned  with  the  clear  vision 
that  comes  from  years  of  devotion  to  the 
service  of  song  and  play,  their  ministry  in 
the  developing  life  of  childhood  and  the 
need  of  extending  their  influence  to  those 
of  mature  years.  In  these  days  of  strenu- 
ous living,  there  i5  a  distinct  need  for  recre- 
ation and  relaxation ;  and  it  is  by  such  ser- 
vice as  this  of  Miss  Hofer's,  that  we  may 
hope  to  see  the  spirit  of  play  of  childhood 
functioning  to  meet  the  developing  needs 
of  youths  2fnd  maidens,  and  finally  ripening, 
in  mature  years,  into  a  festival  spirit  that 
retains  all  the  spontaneity  and  elemental 
joyousness  that  is  characteristic  of  earlier 
days.  The  prominence  of  the  problems  of 
relaxation  and  recreation  at  this  time,  make 
this  collection  most  interesting  and  timely. 
The  selections  have  been  made  with  a  clear 
knowledge  of  peculiar  needs  to  be  met,  and 
with  a  judgment  that  comes  with  long  fa- 
miliarity with  the  subject. 

Of  German  extraction,  Miss  Hofer  is  in- 
terested in  nationality.  She  reads  and  trans- 
lates German  readily  and  credits  her  inter- 
est and  large  acquaintance  with  folklore 
and  traditions  to  this  source.  She  never 
takes  up  a  subject  without  adding  to  its 
interest  and  authority  by  research  and  care- 
ful study. 

Being  not  only  a  student  of  education  but 
of  life,  she  has  had  large  and  varied  ex- 
perience in  teaching  all  "sorts  and  condi- 
tions of  men."  This  enables  her  to  bring 
to  her  audience  both  the  inspiration  of  the 
ideal  and  thoughts  of  genuine  practical 
value. 

Her  recent  contribution  to  the  Play- 
ground number  of  Charities  and  the  Com- 
mons shows  a  keen  insight  into  the  present 
American  situation. 

Personally,  Miss  Hofer  is  of  fine  presence 
and  genial  spirit,  an  interesting  mingling 
of  Teutonic  ideality  with  American  practi- 
cality. She  has  the  temperament  of  the 
musician  and  artist,  in  which  however  senti- 
ment is  tempered  by  a  fine  sense  of  humor. 
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She  is  the  embodiment  of  vigor,  spontaneity 
and  enthusiasm,  which  is  of  especial  value 
in  her  work  of  breaking  ground  for  new 
ideas.     It  has  been  well  said  of  her  work, 


while  free  and  radical  in  method,  it  is  con- 
servative in  principle.  Best  of  all  she  can 
do  what  she  talks  about. 


Coarttajr  Home  Gardening  Association,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

INTERESTING  MATERIAL  FOR  THE  CLASS  ROOM 
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THE  KINDERGARTEN  PRCX^RAM 

HARRIETIE  MELISSA  MILLS 


The  Place  of  Nature  as  Subject  Matter  in   the  Humanitarian  Program. 


N  the  preceeding  discussion  of 
the  subject  matter  of  the 
kindergarten  program,  we 
found  that  the  child  begins 
the  processes  of  organization 
and  control  of  experience  in 
a  most  rudimentary  fashion, 
during  pre-kindergarten  days. 
Furthermore,  in  scanning  the 
vague  experience — continu- 
um of  early  childhood  in  or- 
der to  ascertain  its  most  constant  factors, 
we  found  that  these  processes  of  organiza- 
tion and  control  are  rooted  in  the  essent- 
ially social  nature  of  the  child.  ''The  sense 
of  conmiunity — the  germ  of  so  much  glori- 
ous development" — has  responded  to  the 
social  situations  of  environment,,  of  which 
home  and  the  relationships  of  the  family 
are  of  primary  importance.  The  peculiar 
characteristic  of  this  first  stage  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  child.  Dr.  Harris  sums  up  in 
the  single  word,  "Nurture."  In  the  history 
of  human  development,  the  more  enlight- 
ened the  consciousness  of  the  purpose  of 
nurture  becomes,  the  more  determinate  be- 
comes the  functioning  of  parental  love  and 
self-sacrifice,  the  influences  of  which  may 
be  likened  to  the  transforming  power  of 
solar  radiance  in  the  realms  of  lower  life. 
By  means  of  these  influences  the  life  of 
the  child  is  drawn  up,  as  it  were,  from  the 
depths  of  Being — a  life  whose  earliest 
activities  begin  etching  the  lines  of  an  in- 
dividual human  soul.  Some  of  these  lines 
are,  of  necessity,  obliterated  and  some  are 
deepened  as  the  child  seeks  and  finds  par- 
tial fulfillment  of  his  own  internal  meaning 
in  the  human  fellowship  of  the  home.  Be- 
cause of  the  very  nature  of  the  child  and 
the  constant  appeal  of  a  wealth  of  impres- 
sions, it  is  vain  to  assume  that  the  varied 
experiences  of  home  and  family  life  can  be 
organized,  interpreted,  and  made  the  sub- 
ject of  conscious  control  as  the  child  lives 
through  them  for  the  first  time.  Hence,  the 
emphasis  that  is  laid  upon  this  body  of  ex- 
perience as  the  fundamental  source  of  sub- 
ject-matter for  the  kindergarten  program. 
But  human  experience  cannot  be  sun- 


dered from  the  medium  in  which  it  devel- 
ops; nor  can  control,  organization,  and  in- 
terpretation of  human  experience  proceed 
without  a  corresponding  degree  of  control 
of  the  relationship  upon  which  depends  the 
maintenance  of  human  life.  Nature,  then, 
as  the  correlative  of  human  experience,  con- 
stitutes a  second  source  of  subject-matter 
for  the  program. 

There  are  two  ways  of  dealing  with  the 
place  and  significance  of  nature  in  the  de- 
veloping human  life.  One  may  gather, 
classify,  and  arrange  a  mass  of  data,  and  in 
the  end  formulate  a  generalization  as  basis 
for  the  practical  efforts  to  control  and  in- 
terpret nature  experience.  Or,  one  may 
proceed  from  a  working  hypothesis,  and  in 
its  practical  application  to  the  affairs  of 
life,  find  its  substantial  verification.  In  this 
case  we  are  constrained  to  pursue  the  latter 
course,  since  in  these  discussions  we  are 
committed  to  the  principle  of  unity  as  the 
generating  force  that  not  only  produces 
each  realm  or  province  of  experience,  but 
also  organizes  it  through  the  agency  of  hu- 
man thought  and  action,  as  humanity  seeks 
and  finds  the  fulfillment  of  the  meanings  of 
human  life  and  of  nature  in  a  knowledge  of 
the  Eternal  and  the  Infinite. 

Primarily,  then,  we  affirm  that  the  realm 
of  human  experience  and  the  realm  of  na- 
ture are  factors  in  one  unitary  spiritual  pro- 
cess, and  that  one  factor  apart  from  the 
other  —  its  correlative  —  is  meaningless 
Whatever  may  be  the  necessity  of  separat- 
ing these  realms  of  experience  in  later 
stages  of  development,  here,  on  the  plane 
of  early  childhood  we  are  dealing  with  an 
implicit  unity  which  is  the  very  condition 
of  developing  conscious  life,  the  movement 
of  which  passes  gradually  into  the  explicit 
unity  of  a  consciously  controlled  and  evalu- 
ated experience — the  "education  of  unifica- 
tion" of  the  Froebel  system.  To  the  child 
"all  life  is  one  life,  and  nature  is  seen  from 
the  beginning  through  the  lens  of  a  human 
medium."  "Inasmuch  as  every  separating 
tendency  hinders  pure  human  develop- 
ment," it  becomes  the  business  of  the  kin- 
dergarten to  preserve  unbroken  the  bond 
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of  unity  between  these  two  great  factors  in 
individual  human  development ;  namely, 
Humanity,  as  represented  in  the  home  and 
life  of  the  family,  and  Nature,  as  seen 
through  humanity  and  as  constantly  re- 
ferred back  to  humanity.  But  the  affirma- 
tion that  the  relationships  of  humanity  and 
nature  are  mutually  interpretive,  and  that 
both  are  factors  in  a  process  that  is  spiritu- 
ally determined,  implies  that  their  meaning 
cannot  be  grasped  until  they  are  viewed  in 
the  light  of  a  third  factor  that  gives  to  the 
process  its  characteristic  of  spirituality — 
the  relationship  to  God. 

For  Froebel,  the  development  of  the  re- 
ligious consciousness  is  of  transcendent 
importance.  During  the  nascent  stages 
it  is  to  be  developed  by  the  methods 
of  indirection.  Froebel  explicitly  states 
that  the  comprehension  of  the  rela- 
tionship to  God  comes  through  the  relation 
of  man  to  his  fellowmen.  He  indicates  that 
the  religious  consciousness  forms  the  back- 
ground against  which  all  the  experiences 
of  unconscious  or  subconscious  childhood 
are  thrown  in  dim  perspective  lines,  and 
that  it  is  the  pure  human  relationships  that 
illumine  these  dim  outlines  and  reveal  their 
meaning;  while  nature,  in  its  social  values, 
further  unlocks  the  religious  consciousness. 
From  every  side  the  child  is  nourished  by 
an  infinitude  of  subtle  influences  which 
elude  our  discrimination  and  classification. 
Under  the  combined  influences  of  the  hu- 
man and  nature  relationships,  the  individual 
comes  to  know  himself  as  related  to  God. 
The  universality  of  the  influence  of  nature 
appeals  to  Froebel.    He  writes: 

"Human  works  that  express  the  pure  spirit 
of  man,  which  is  also  the  spirit  of  God,  are  not 
easily  nor  always  readily  accessible  for  everyone, 
and  under  all  circumstances;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  man  finds  himself  everywhere  surrounded 
by  pure  works  of  God,  by  works  of  nature  that 
clearly  express  the  spirit  of  God."* 

^Education  of  Man,  p.  158. 

At  times  Froebel  deems  the  relationship 
to  nature  a  more  efficient  means  of  develop- 
ing the  religious  life  than  the  relationship 
to  man.    He  says : 

"The  pure  spirit  of  God  not  only  is  seen  more 
clearly  and  distinctly  in  nature  than  it  is  in  human 
life,  but  in  the  clear  disclosure  of  God's  spirit 
in  nature,  are  seen  the  nature,  dignity  ^tnd  holiness 
of  man  reflected  in  all  their  pristine  clearness 
and  purity."* 

^Education  of  Man,  p.  159. 

Froebel  did  not  have  the  gift  of  song,  but 
he  possessed  the  intuitions  of  a  poet.  His 
intimacy  with  the  inner  spirit  of  nature  must 


needs  express  itself  in  prose;  but  even  so, 
his  discernment  of  the  deep  meanings  of 
nature  reveal  his  kinship  with  Wordsworth 
— the  world's  greatest  nature  poet — who 
testifies  to  the  internal  meanings  of  nature 
in  loftiest  flights  of  song. 

Froebel  writes: 

'*As  I  wandered  on  in  the  sunlit,  far-stretch- 
ing hills,  or  along  the  still  shore  of  the  lake,  clear 
as  crystal,  smooth  as  a  mirror,  or  in  the  shady 
groves,  under  the  tall  forest  trees,  my  spirit  grew 
full  with  ideas  of  the  truly  God-like  nature  and 
priceless  value  of  a  man's  soul,  and  I  gladdened 
myself  with  the  consideration  of  mankind  as  the 
beloved  children  of  God." 

But  it  was  given  to  Wordsworth  to  sing : 

*'And  I  have  felt 
A  presence  that  disturbs  me  with  the  Joy 
Of  elevated  thoughts;  a  sense  sublime 
Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused. 
Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns. 
And  the  round  ocean  and  the  living  air. 
And  the  blue  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of  man; 
A  motion  and  a  spirit  that  impels 
All  thinking  things,  all  obJecU  of  all  thoughts. 
And  rolls  through  all  things."* 

Froebel  verifies  in  his  own  experience  the 
enduring  influence  of  nature.  In  boyhood, 
while  gazing  deep  into  the  heart  of  the 
flower  that  grew  unheeded  under  his  fath- 
er's hedge,  there  stirs  within  him  a  dim  pre- 
sentiment of  its  meaning  which  satisfies 
some  of  his  inarticulate  longings.  In  youth, 
he  again  discovers  the  flower  and  near  it 
the  hazel  buds;  now  they  speak  to  him  of 
the  "secret  of  existence  and  the  mysterious 
laws  of  life."  Again,  in  manhood,  on  seeing 
the  flower  and  the  hazel  buds  he  says :  "The 
presentiment  which  the  frail,  perishing  blos- 
som had  awakened  in  my  soul,  has  ripened 
into  insight."  In  another  passage  he  joy- 
ously testifies:  "I  can  still  see  my  hazel 
buds,  like  angels,  opening  for  me  the  great 
God*s  temple  of  Nature." 

Froebel  makes  the  spiritual  interpreta- 
tion and  appreciation  of  the  internal  mean- 
ing of  nature  preceed  the  description  and 
classification  of  her  outward  manifestations : 
nor  is  it  necessary  to  create  an  environment 
or  induce  artificial  "budding  points"  of  ex- 
perience in  order  to  find  the  law  of  unity — 
the  inner  connection  that  is  within  all  ex- 
perience.    Froebel  says: 

"From  every  point,  from  every  object  of  nature 
and  life,  there  is  a  way  to  Qod.  Only  hold  fast  the 
point,  and  keep  steady  on  the  way,  gather  strength 
from  the  conviction  that  nature  must  necessarily 
have  not  only  an  external,  general  cause,  efficient 
in  the  most  trivial  detail;  that  it  proceeds  from 
one  Being,  one  Creator,  one  God."* 

*  Education  of  Man,  p.  202. 

Froebel  would  by  every  agency  keep  the 

*  Lines  composed  on  revisiting  the  banks  of  the 
Wye  near  Tintern  Abbey. 
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feeling  of  the  unity  of  life  unbroken.  The 
meanings  of  home  and  of  nature  which 
come  in  childhood,  must  indeed  pass  into 
larger  forms;  but  whatever  form  the  sense 
of  unity  may  assume, 

"Break  it  not 
UntU  its  hidden  thought 
Into  more  lasting  meaning  has  been  tauglrt." 

With  the  increasing  power  and  interest 
of  boyhood,  it  is  still  the  inner  meaning  of 
nature  that  constitutes  its  primary  value. 

"Man — ^particularly  in  boyhood — should  become 
intimate  with  nature,  not  so  much  with  reference 
to  the  details  and  the  outer  forms  of  her  phe- 
nomena, as  with  reference  to  the  spirit  of  Qod 
that  liyes  in  and  rules  over  her."    .... 

'Therefore,  it  is  important  that  boys  and  adults 
should  go  into  the  fields  and  forests,  together 
striTing  to  receive  into  their  hearts  and  minds 
the  life  and  spirit  of  nature."* 

•Education  of  Man,  p.  162,  163,  164. 

For  Froebel  the  education  of  humanity 
and  the  education  of  the  child  is  primarily  a 
spiritual  process — the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  idea  of  the  relationship  to  God. 
But  the  foundation  for  belief  in  God  is  laid 
in  the  nascent  soul  in  the  appreciation  and 
knowledge  of  its  own  relationship  to  human- 
ity and  its  relationship  to  nature.  The  ex- 
istence and  belief  in  a  world  of  humanity 
and  a  world  of  nature  is  inseparably 
linked  with  the  belief  in  the  existence  of 
God.  Far  removed  as  may  seem  the  law  of 
unity,  and  difficult  and  abstract  as  may  seem 
all  this  theorizing  about  man's  threefold  re- 
lationship, nevertheless,  these  are  the  fac- 
tors with  which  each  follower  of  Froebel 
must  grapple  if  his  ideal  of  nurture  of  child 
life  is  to  be  realized.  It  is  because  the  prob- 
lem is  exceedingly  difficult  that  many  have 
been  content  to  accept  Frobel's  efforts  to 
embody  this  law  in  an  educational  system, 
as  all-sufficient  and  final.  Thus  they  feed 
upon  the  husks  of  his  thought  and  miss  the 
truths  they  enfold. 

The  law  of  unity  is,  at  once,  the  most  ab- 
stract and  the  most  concrete.  No  simplest 
act  of  daily  life  but  manifests  this  law,  either 
by  observance  or  by  breach.  Through  the 
activities  of  human  thought,  man  has  traced 
the  working  of  this  law  backward  into  re- 
gions where  the  problems  of  organic  evolu- 
tion were  being  wrought  out — regions  in 
which  the  plummet  of  time  makes  no  sound- 
ings. It  is  through  the  activity  of  human 
thought  in  philosopher,  poet,  and  true  scien- 
tist, that  the  law  of  unity  is  projected  into 
a  future  that  transcends  the  limit  of  time. 
It  is  inevitable  that  time  seems  of  only  rela- 
tive importance  when  the  mind  once  con- 
ceives the  significance  of  the  psychic  prob- 


lems that  are  being  wrought  out  by  the 
methods  of  evolution. 

For  educator,  as  for  philosopher,  •  poet, 
and  scientist,  inspiration,  aspiration,  and 
courage  are  born  of  a  unitary  world  view 
that  interprets  each  detail  of  experience  in 
terms  of  its  highest  implication.  This  is 
the  world  view  that  dominates  the  third,  or 
humanitarian  conception  of  the  kindergar- 
ten program,  where  the  home  with  its  hu- 
man relationships  and  dependencies,  and 
nature  in  its  relationship  to  human  life  are 
conceived  as  nurturing  the  consciousness  of 
relationship  to  God.  The  attitude  of  this 
conception  of  the  program  towards  the 
child  is  determined  by  the  law  of  unity  that 
blends  in  each  individual  the  life  and  mind 
of  humanity,  and  at  the  same  time  reveals 
the  individual  as  such,  as  a  unique  and  nec- 
essary expression  of  the  Divine  will  and 
purpose — a  being  whose  destiny  it  is  to  be- 
come aware  of  his  kinship  with  the  Divine 
life,  and  through  the  exercise  of  his  endow- 
ment of  self-activity,  win  his  birthright  of 
freedom.  The  humanitarian  conception  of 
the  program,  in  the  presentative  aspects  of 
its  experience  content,  or  subject-matter,  se- 
lects as  the  arena  in  which  self-activity  is  to 
function  to  such  high  purpose,  the  distinctly 
human  and  nature  experiences  that  most 
clearly  reveal  the  indwelling  spirit  of  God. 
Its  attitude  towards  the  education  materi- 
als of  the  system  is  two-fold ;  first,  through 
presentative  and  representative  exercises, 
they  mediate  to  the  child  a  fund  of  human- 
izing experience;  second,  they  are  the  in- 
strumentalities by  means  of  which  the 
child  gains  a  unique,  personal  control  over 
experience ;  i.  e.,  as  more  or  less  plastic  me- 
diums, these  instrumentalities  afford  oppor- 
tunities for  the  functioning  of  those  "pro- 
pensities to  variation,"  which  reveal,  not  a 
child  universal,  but  an  individual  soul  main- 
taining and  expressing  its  uniqueness  in  an 
environment  of  conserving  and  conforming 
influences — a  self-active  being,  using  mater- 
ials for  extending  the  processes  of  self-con- 
trol and  the  organization  of  experience ;  and 
all  to  what  end.?  That  he  may  become  in 
reality  what  he  is  potentially,  a  center  of 
freedom,  self-controlled  under  conditions 
that  he  can  only  partially  control. 

This  conception  of  the  program  main- 
tains that  the  subject-matter  and  educative 
materials  are  mutually  interpretive.  It 
maintains  that  their  unification  is  not  only 
essential,  but  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
life  of  control  of  experience.    In  this  atti- 
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tude  the  humanitarian  conception  of  the 
program  is  in  direct  contrast  with  the 
first  and  second  conceptions  wherein 
the  separation,  or  dualism  between  the 
experience  content  and  the  educative 
materials  is  consciously  advocated  and 
maintained.  Accepting  the  law  of  unity  as 
the  productive  principle  of  program  mak- 
ing, consistent  action  will  not  admit  of  one 
basis  for  the  organization  and  interpreta- 
tion of  human  experience,  and  another  for 
the  organization  and  interpretation  of  na- 
ture experience.  Neither  will  it  admit  of 
one  distinct  line  of  activity  which  has  its 
ultimate  purpose  the  organization  of  the 
world  of  nature  under  the  categories  of 
casuality,  time,  and  space,  or  in  the  familiar 
phraseology  of  the  kindergarten,  the  organ- 
ization of  the  world  of  external  objects  on 
the  basis  of  number,  form,  position,  and 
direction.  These  are  the  categories,  which, 
taken  in  isolation,  belong  to  that  world  of 
description  which  begins  and  ends  with  it- 
self. Under  the  concept  of  unification,  these 
elements  are  factors  of  nature  experience; 
but  they  lie  within  nature  which  waits  upon 
appreciation  before  it  will  unlock  its  deep- 
est secrets,  or  reveal  the  true  significance  of 
the  formal  categories  just  enumerated. 

This  position  is  taken  with  full  recogni- 
tion that,  at  times,  in  the  domain  of  prac- 
tice, Froebel  maintains  a  dualism  between 
the  world  of  nature  and  the  world  of  man. 
It  is  also  true  that  certain  implications  of 
his  gifts  and  occupations  were  only  partial- 
ly harmonized  in  his  theories  of  them. 
Froebel's  mathematical  tendencies  at  times 
obscured  his  vision;  but  the  truth  remains 
that  his  dominant  tendencies  were  essen- 
tially spiritual.  He  sees  in  the  relationship 
to  humanity  and  to  nature  the  regenera- 
tion of  the  Divine  life  in  the  individual  soul. 
Thus,  first  of  all,what  religion  says,  nature 
repeats  and  represents ;  what  the  contempla- 
tion of  God  teaches,  nature  confirms;  what 
religion  demands  nature  fulfills.  Each 
newly  discovered  unity  in  these  sources  of 
experience  but  points  the  way  to  the  high- 
est unity.  Our  approach  to  nature,  then, 
is  from  the  side  of  humanity,  since  it  re- 
quires the  insight  of  the  human  soul  to 
penetrate  its  meaning. 

Even  though  Froebel  sometimes  places 
the  child  over  against  nature,  it  is  never  in 
the  relationship  of  real  opposites,  but, 
rather,  as  terminal  aspects  of  one  unitary 
process  which  requires  an  intermediary  to 
reveal  the  significance  of  each  terminal  fac- 
tor.   "Nature  is  at  once  too  near  and  too 


remote  from  the  child,"  says  Froebel ;  hence 
the  need  of  an  intermediary  element  to  es- 
tablish effective  unity.  In  the  system  of 
educative  materials,  the  ball  is  the  first  in- 
termediary between  the  child  and  the  ex- 
ternal world.  Mediation  is  the  germinal 
idea  of  Froebel's  educative  materials;  and 
he  yiields  his  logical  and  mathematical  na- 
ture to  its  fascination,  and  proceeds  to  es- 
tablish dualisms  between  realms  of  thought 
and  action  which  are  in  distinct  contradic- 
tion to  his  general  monistic  position.  With- 
in the  series  of  gifts  provision  is  made  for 
the  organization  of  thought  and  action  upon 
three  distinct  planes,  viz.:  life,  beauty  and 
knowledge;  and  further,  the  gifts  provide 
for  a  long  series  of  differentiations  of  form, 
at  the  end  of  which  an  integrating  move- 
ment begins,  reconstructing  that  which  has 
been  arbitrarily  separated  for  the  exploita- 
tion of  form  and  its  correlatives.  These 
primary  contradictions  are  still  regulative 
of  much  kindergarten  theory  and  practice. 

But  Froebel's  thought  is  not  honored  by 
perpetuating  the  detail  of  practices  that  con- 
tradict the  fundamental  principle  of  his  sys- 
tem, but,  rather,  by  abandoning  them  to  fol- 
low his  larger  light  Accepting  Froebel's 
position  that  all  development  processes  in 
the  triune  life  of  the  child  function  through 
the  essentially  human  attributes  and  capac- 
ities of  the  individual,  the  approach  to  ex- 
perience of  every  nature  is  from  the  point 
of  view  of  humanity.  Interpreting  the 
gifts  by  this  larger  light,  the  humanitarian 
ideal  finds  in  them  the  instrumentaHties  for 
mediating  to  the  child  the  essential  forms 
of  social  experience.  They  become  the 
"studies"  of  the  kindergarten,  since  they 
further  the  life  of  conscious  control  of  ex- 
perience with  reference  to  social  and  spiri- 
tual ends. 

Returning  to  the  nature  aspect  of  the 
kindergarten  program  after  this  seeming  di- 
gression, it  should  be  noted  that  long  be- 
fore nature  study  found  a  place  in  general 
school  curricula,  it  was  acknowledged  in 
kindergarten  as  a  valuable  factor,  even 
though  it  now  occupies  a  large  place  in  our 
schools,  no  definitive  statement  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  nature  concept  has  yet 
been  made.  The  development  of  Froebel's 
concept  of  nature,  when  sifted  from  all 
other  interests  that  find  a  place  in  his  writ- 
ings is,  perhaps,  the  most  suggestive  treat- 
ment of  nature  study  that  educational  liter- 
ature affords.  Practically,  he  advocates 
that  the  child  be  under  a  process  of  satura- 
tion in  the  world  of  nature.    The  appeal  of 
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life  to  life  with  its  almost  endless  incentives 
to  activity — which  is  the  very  condition  of 
developing  life — is  one  of  its  most  valuable 
influences,  calling  forth,  as  it  does,  myriad 
responses  of  touching,  seeing,  hearing, 
smelling  and  tasting — those  great  avenues 
that  lead  to  the  confines  of  the  soul,  there 
finding 

"A  door  that  swing  two  ways; 
Inward  at  first  It  turns,  while  Nature  speaks 
To  greet  her  guest  and  bid  him  to  her  feast; 
.    .     .     Then  outward  to  set  free  an  unanswering 
thought"* 
*Motto6  to  Sense  Songs.    Frobel's  Mother  Play. 

To  accomplish  this  process  of  saturation 
one  must  go  to  nature,  submitting  the  spirit 
to  influences  that  develop,  strengthen,  and 
ennoble.  The  value  of  walks  and  excur- 
sions as  educational  means  was  clearly  re- 
vealed to  Froebel.*  The  aim  of  these  ex- 
cursions is  always  the  cultivation  of  the 
sense  of  unity,  the  feeling  of  oneness  with 
all  life.  In  this  first  step  little  escapes  no- 
tice. The  child  is  not  only  to  find  the  homes 
of  birds,  insects,  animals  and  plants,  but 
earth,  air,  water,  sunshine — all  are  objects 
of  interest,  and  means  of  nurture.  Out  of 
the  processes  of  saturation  in  the  life  of  na- 
ture develops  the  stage  of  participation  in 
the  life  of  nature.  Nurtured  by  the  endless 
influences  of  nature,  the  child  must  become 
a  nurturer  of  life ;  and  through  the  care  and 
companionship  of  animals,  in  the  care  and 

^See  Education  of  Man,  p.  500. 


companionship  of  plants  and  flowers,  sym- 
pathies and  sentiments  waken  and  remain 
a  permanent  constituent  of  conscious  life. 
Poems  and  stories  enter  into  this  life  of 
participation,  and  song  especially,  is  a 
means  of  interpreting  these  varied  relation- 
ships to  the  child. 

Thus,  spring,  summer,  autumn,  and  win- 
ter, with  their  varied  influences,  furnish  dif- 
fering mediums  for  saturation  and  partici- 
pation in  the  life  of  nature.  Later,  we  may 
enter  into  nature's  hidden  places  in  pursuit 
of  the  formal  knowledge  which  nature  has 
to  give ;  but  here,  on  the  plane  of  childhood, 
it  is  the  thrill  of  the  life  of  the  world  of  na- 
ture and  of  humanity  that  makes  one  har- 
monious chord  of  music  in  the  soul  of  the 
child.  In  approaching  nature  in  the  kinder- 
garten program  we  will  do  well  to  follow 
the  leadership  of  the  little  child.  Imbued 
with  the  idea  of  the  deep  significance  of  the 
relationships  of  the  child  to  nature,  we  may 
further  the  processes  of  saturation  and  par- 
ticipation, believing,  with  Froebel,  that 
"the  things  of  nature  form  a  more  beautiful 
ladder  between  heaven  and  earth  than  that 
seen  by  Jacob ;  not  a  one-sided  ladder  lead- 
ing in  one  direction,  but  an  all-sided  one 
leading  in  all  directions.  Not  in  dreams  is 
it  seen ;  it  is  permanent ;  it  surrounds  us  on 
all  sides.  It  is  decked  with  flowers,  and 
angels  with  children's  eyes  beckon  us 
toward  it." 


CouTtemj  Littlt^  Brown  dt  Co. 
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DAY  BY  DAY  WITH  NATURE— FOR  THE  KINDERGARTEN  AND 

PRIMARY  GRADES 

(Copyriffhted) 
MISS  MARY  PROUDFOOT. 


Plans  for  First,  Second  and  Third  Grades. 

A  modern  interpretation  of  the  meaning 
of  nature  study.  In  the  nature  study  les- 
sons planned  for  the  first  three  grades  meth- 
ods should  not  be  radically  different  from 
those  used  in  the  kindergarten.  Nature- 
study  does  not  mean  science  lessons.  The 
teaching  of  facts,  as  facts,  or  the  use  of  any 
particular  text-book.  As  Professor  Hodge 
says:  "Nature  study  is  for  the  purpose  of 
learning  things  in  nature  that  are  best 
worth  knowing  to  the  end  of  doing  those 
things  which  made  life  most  worth  living." 
Dr.  Bigelow  of  Teachers'  College,  Columbia 
University,  read  a  paper  in  December,  1906, 
before  the  section  of  biology  of  the  New 
York  Science  Teachers'  Association,  which 
has  done  much  to  clear  up  the  question  of 
what  nature-study  means.  (See  Nature- 
study  Review,  vol.  Ill,  Jan.,  1907.)  He  has 
gathered  together  all  direct  statements  and 
suggestions  made  by  writers  prominently 
identified  with  nature-study  as  an  educa- 
tional movement,  reducing  these  to  a  work- 
ing definition,  which  reads  as  follows :  "Na- 
ture-study is  primarily  the  simple  observa- 
tional study  of  common  natural  objects  and 
processes,  for  the  sake  of  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  the  things  which  appeal  to  human 
interest  directly."  All  authorities  agree  as 
to  the  three  following  essentials :  ( i )  direct 
observational  study.  (2)  common  things  of 
nature.  (3)  from  the  standpoint  of  our  hu- 
man interests  in  nature  as  it  touches  our 
daily  lives  directly. 

The  second  established  principle  is  that 
nature-study  differentiated  from  science.  It 
is  not  pure  science  reduced  to  words  of  one 
syllable.  Science  deals  primarily  with  prin- 
ciples, and  is  concerned  with  the  classifying 
of  facts  into  an  organized  body  of  knowl- 
edge. Nature-study,  on  the  contrary,  is  in- 
dependent of  any  such  organized  relation- 
ship. 

Putting  these  principles  into  practice  the 
first  aim  of  the  teacher  of  little  children  will 
be  to  acquaint  them  with  the  plants  and  ani- 
mals of  home,  farm  and  garden  by  giving 
them  opportunity  of  living  among  these 
things  and  of  caring  for  them;  to  familiarize 
them  with  the  objects  of  their  environment 
by  using  these  materials  in  their  relation  to 


life.  Thus  subjects  become  wisely  corre- 
lated with  domestic-science  and  manual 
training.  In  developing  subject  matter  it  is 
also  important  to  appeal  to  the  constructive 
instincts  of  the  child.  This  provides  the 
motive  for  investigation  and  develops  facts 
which  lead  to  spontaneous  expression  in 
oral,  written  and  artistic  form.  According 
to  this  plan  nature-study  becomes  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  unifying  the  life  in  and  out  of 
the  school. 

With  this  as  an  ideal  any  of  the  kinder- 
garten plans  in  this  series  can  be  easily  ad- 
justed to  suit  either  of  the  first  three  grades, 
though  for  these  children  it  seems  best  to 
give  a  more  complete  cycle  of  experience. 
For  this  reason  the  subject  of  the  corn,  to- 
gether with  several  other  programs  to  fol- 
low began  with  an  introductory  spring  plan. 

An  introduction  to  the  work  of  the  farmer 
probably  would  be  impossible.  In  this  case 
pictures  can  be  used  and  models  of  harrow^ 
and  plow  made.  Construct  the  harrow  of 
strong  twigs  fastened  together  with  small 
nails.  To  make  the  plow  use  two  pieces  of 
wood  (about  as  long  and  as  thick  as  an  ordi- 
nary pencil)  for  the  handles.  Fasten  these 
together  by  rounds,  (see  Standard  Diction- 
ary for  terms.)  Bring  the  two  lower  ends 
together  and  between  them  insert  a  piece 
of  tin,  cut  in  right  proportion,  and  bend 
into  the  correct  shape. 

To  fasten  the  tin  into  place  bore  holes 
into  all  three  parts  at  the  point  of  juncture, 
and  wire  the  same  tightly  together.  These 
models  will  be  strong  enough  to  demon- 
strate their  use  in  a  sand  tray.  For  de- 
scription of  "Tools,"  (see  Cyclopedia  for 
American  Horticulture,  New  York,  1900.) 
Facts  in  Regard  to  Complanting. 

Corn  is  grown  in  many  different  kinds  of 
soil,  a  well-drained,  rich,  sandy  loam  is  best. 
The  seed  bed  should  be  well  pulverized. 
Planting  must  be  done  late  enough  to  es- 
cape late  spring  frosts.  It  is  either  sown  in 
drills  by  means  of  a  corn-planter,  is  some- 
times sown  broadcast,  but  more  often  plant- 
ed in  hills  about  three  and  one-half  feet 
apart  each  way.  When  done  in  this  way 
three  or  four  stalks  are  produced  per  hill. 
From  the  time  of  planting  till  the  young 
plants  appear,  the  soil  should  be  kept  in  a 
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pulverized  condition  to  prevent  the  growth 
o!  weeds.  The  plants  can  be  cultivated 
with  a  hoe.  Corn  shows  a  remarkable  tend- 
ency to  mix  as  the  blending  of  varieties  is 
called,  the  pollen  of  one  variety  showing  its 
effect  upon  the  grain  of  another,  as  shown 
by  variegated  grains  and  in  the  deteriora- 
tion of  sweet  corn  and  prosperous  when 
planted  near  field  varieties.  The  corn  pro- 
ducing states  are  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas, 
Nebraska,  Missouri  and  Indiana. 

When  the  children  begin  their  planting, 
have  them  stretch  a  cord  to  keep  the  row 
straight  and  use  sticks  of  the  right  length 
to  mark  the  spaces.  In  each  hill  plant  four 
or  five  kernels. 

Kernels  for  Indoor-Study. 

Let  tumblers  be  lined  with  dark  gray 
blotting  paper  and  fill  the  interior  with 
damp  saw-dust.  Between  the  blotter  and 
glass  place  kernels.  If  the  saw-dust  is  kept 
very  damp,  this  experiment  will  afford  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  the  children  to 
discover  the  use  of  the  kernel  as  food  to  the 
plant,  in  germination.  It  will  be  interesting 
to  study  the  roots  and  is  a  better  method 
with  little  children  than  pulling  up  the 
young  plant.  Nature-study  observations 
begin  as  soon  as  the  first  green  shows  itself. 
The  children  can  tell  the  story  of  each  new 
phases  of  growth  by  keeping  their  own  rec- 
ords in  little  books ;  this  can  be  done  as  the 
child  likes  by  use  of  freehand  cutting  or  by 
painting.  If  the  grade  can  write  let  the  ex- 
pression be  spontaneous,  not  a  language 
lesson  with  any  of  its  limiting  technicalities. 
In  June  before  the  children  go  home  for  the 
vacation,  one  of  the  plants  from  the  garden 
can  be  pulled  up  and  saved  for  comparison 
in  the  fall. 

Visit  the  children's  garden  to  see  the 
change  wrought  during  the  summer.  How 
much  fuller  the  stately  stalk  stands  than  the 
children.  Stop  to  listen  to  the  song  of  the 
com.  Bringing  the  June  stalk  for  compari- 
son, how  many  inches  has  the  plant  grown? 
What  prevents  such  a  tall  stalk  from  being 
blown  over  by  the  wind  ?  The  children  will 
discover  roots  attached  to  the  plant  above 
the  ground  and  note  that  they  have  nob 
ends.  Each  one  braces  the  stalk,  hence  their 
name,  brace-roots.  Of  what  use  are  the  soil 
roots?  Pull  one  up  sufficiently  to  have  the 
children  discern  that  these  are  quite  hair 
like  and  get  their  name  from  their  capacity 
to  hold  fast,  being  called  hold  fast  roots. 
They  are  lighter  in  color,  too.     (Recall  in- 


door study).  Show  some  plants  that  have 
spent  some  time  in  the  cellar.  This  subject 
should  be  developed  further  after  harvest 
time. 

In  the  mean  while  the  children  can  work 
with  such  other  material  as  the  season 
affords. 

Harvesting. 

The  time  of  harvesting  depends  upon  the 
use  to  be  made  of  the  crop.  When  grown 
for  fodder  it  should  be  cut  when  the  kernels 
begin  to  glaze,  and  the  lower  leaves  to  dry. 
Corn  grown  for  grain  must  fully  ripen  and 
dry  first.  Some  of  the  actual  cutting  and 
shocking  can  be  done  by  primary  children. 
The  Thanksgiving  festival  can  end  in  an 
old  pastime  husking-bee.  This  activity 
with  its  repeated  unwrapping  of  husk  would 
certainly  enable  the  children  to  answer 
spontaneously  any  question  as  to  its  ar- 
rangement on  the  cob,  as  to  the  texture,  etc. 

A  Com  Husk  Violin. 

Attention  is  called  to  this  following  occu- 
pation not  as  an  invention  of  the  teachers, 
but  as  the  product  of  the  construction  in- 
stincts of  children  living  in  certain  com 
growing  districts.  While  the  author  is  not 
advocating  the  importance  of  structural 
facts,  this  illustration  serves  to  demonstrate 
how  experience  may  be  made  so  rich,  that, 
without  the  aid  of  the  teacher,  it  will  d©- 
velope  scientific  detail. 

Cut  a  large  stalk  from  ring  to  ring.  Rarse 
the  strings  or  fibres  of  the  stalk  on  one  side 
with  a  pen-knife  and  insert  a  small  piece  of 
wood  at  one  end  large  enough  to  hold  the 
fibres  taut.  Make  the  bow  for  the  in- 
strument in  the  same  way,  only  use  a  suit- 
ably slender  stalk.  Insert  a  small  piece  of 
wood  at  either  end  and  rub  the  strings  with 
resin.  By  what  more  impressive  methods 
could  pupils  become  familiar  with  the 
fibrous  texture  of  the  stalk? 

By  what  natural  and  simple  activity  could 
they  be  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
use  of  the  stalk  to  the  plant  as  the  conduc- 
tor of  water? 

Some  Uses  of  the  Stalk. 

The  outer  portion  of  the  stalk  is  used  in 
paper  manufacture  and  the  pith  is  used  for 
making  pyroylin  varnishes,  gun-cotton  and 
other  high  explosives.  Owing  to  its  poro- 
sity and  absorbtive  form,  the  pith  is  also 
employed  in  the  construction  of  war  vessels, 
compressed  blocks  of  it  are  packed  behind 
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the  outer  armor  plate,  to  absorb  water  and 
close  any  hole  that  might  pierce  this  plate 
by  a  projectile. 

Repeat  and  recall  some  of  the  previous 
kindergarten  experience.  Make  corn  meal 
by  crushing  and  grinding  the  corn.  Make 
some  of  the  primitive  implements  illustrat- 
ing the  various  methods  of  grinding  and 
crushing,  etc.  Through  the  shelling,  the 
child's  attention  is  directed  to  this  arrange- 
ment of  the  kernels  and  to  the  firm  struct- 
ure in  a  much  more  vital  way  than  by  pass- 
ive observation  although  these  facts  are 
only  incidental  to  the  all  important  consid- 
eration of  what  corn  is  good  for. 


The  followinj?  introduction  bv  the  au- 
thor, and  also  the  remarks  by  Dr.  A.  E. 
Winship  pertaining  to  this  series  of  ar- 
ticles by  Miss  Proudfoot,  may  prove  in- 
teresting: 

INTRODUCTION  BY  THE  AUTHOR. 

[This  little  book  is  presented  to  kinder- 
gartners  and  primary  school  teachers  with 
the  desire  that  it  may  help  to  unify  their 
work,  and  to  make  a  logical  connection  be- 
tween the  studies  of  these  earliest  school 
years.  The  relation  of  the  kindergarten  to 
the  grades  ought  to  be  a  living  one,  and  the 
transition  from  one  to  the  other,  natural 
and  unconscious.  The  work  makes  its  ap- 
peal in  the  Introduction,  which  will  be  found 
to  be  addressed  quite  as  directly  to  the 
teachers  of  the  early  grades,  although  it 
enters  upon  the  discussion  with  a  consider-  , 
ation  of  kindergarten  work. 

It  would  be  ungracious  were  I  not  to  ac- 
knowledge my  indebtedness  to  my  col- 
league, Dr.  Ella  I.  Harris,  for  the  words  of 
the  beautiful  Corn  Song  and  for  her  sus- 
taining sympathy;  also  to  Frederic  James 
Long  for  the  music  of  the  songs. 

To  Dr.  Frederick  M.  Padelford,  of  the 
University  of  Washington,  I  express  my 
sincerest  appreciation  for  the  interest  which 
he  has  taken  in  my  work  and  for  the  valu- 
able detailed  criticism  he  has  given  it 


REMARKS  BY  DR.  A.  E.  WINSHIP 

Miss  Proudfoot's  kindergarten  work 
and  the  articles  that  have  grown  out  of  it 
have  a  touch  of  real  life  that  is  ideal,  and 
sO  far  as  I  know,  it  has  not  been  approxi- 


mated  in  this  line  elsewhere  in  American 
theory  or  practice. 

The  child  is  not  transplanted  into  a  the- 
ory, nor  is  a  theory  engrafted  upon  the 
child,  both  of  which  are  common  evils  in  at- 
tempts at  reform. 

The  admirable  results  attained  under  the 
author's  direct  leadership  with  her  class  of 
little  people  may  be  secured  by  any  capable 
and  well-intentioned  woman  who  will  fol- 
low the  articles  closely,  and  work  in  the 
spirit  suggested.  By  its  aid,  any  Idndergart- 
ner  or  primary  teacher,  with  patience  and 
tact,  can  take  a  small  class,  as  Miss  Proud- 
foot  does,  into  a  real  home,  kitchen,  dining- 
room  and  chamber  in  turn,  and  have  the 
children  do  the  domestic  work  which  each 
should  do  in  her  own  home,  had  that  home 
equal  privileges  and  responsibilities. 

In  the  same  way,  the  children  go  into  a 
real  garden  and  cornfield  and  do  under  ac- 
tual conditions  what  is  often  approximated 
in  school  gardens.  In  a  word,  all  life  tends 
to  become  real  life  under  every-day  condi- 
tions, but  it  is  not  left  on  the  plane  of  the 
prose  of  life  because  it  is  exalted  and  en- 
nobled through  imagination  and  transform- 
ation into  approximately  artistic  conditions 
through  games,  songs  and  literature. 

In  another  way,  the  author  attains  the 
supposedly  unattainable.  We  have  long 
been  saying  that  the  only  test  of  the  kinder- 
garten is  the  higher  work  done  in  the  grades 
that  could  not  have  been  done  but  for  the 
kindergarten,  and  yet  we  have  not  dared  to 
make  the  test  on  any  large  scale.  Miss 
Proudfoot  reaches  this  safe  result  in  that 
she  never  thinks  of  the  kindergarten  as 
other  than  the  prelude  to  the  gfrades.  Ev- 
ery hour  the  little  people  as  a  class  spend  in 
a  home,  in  a  garden,  in  a  field  or  in  school 
with  games,  with  literature  or  with  songs, 
she  is  attuning  them  in  knowledge,  in  ac- 
tivity, in  spirit  for  better  work  in  all  the 
grades. 

The  making  of  a  book  is  of  slight  moment 
in  these  times,  but  the  transformation  of  a 
system  in  any  essential  regard,  breathing 
the  breath  of  life  into  a  faint  hope  that  the 
desirable  is  attainable,  is  a  noble  mission, 
and  I  can  but  hope  that  such  possibilities 
are  in  this  message  of  Miss  Proudfoot. 

Boston,  Mass. 
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MOTHERS'  MEETINGS  AND  READING  CIRCLES. 

JENNY  B.  MERRILL.  PH.  D. 


MONG  the  notable  books 
mentioned  in  a  former  arti- 
cle on  "Mothers'  Reading 
Circles"*  is  "The  School  of 
Infancy,"  or  "The  Mother 
School,"  written  by  John 
Amos  Comenius  about  the 
year  1628  in  the  Bohemian 
language.  This  book  was  later  translated 
into  several  other  European  languages  and 
"the  governments  of  England,  France,  Hun- 
gary, Holland  and  Sweden  all  invited  Co- 
menius to  come  and  live  among  them  and 
reconstruct  their  educational  systems." 
(See  introduction  to  Prof.  Mill:  S.  Mon- 
roe's edition  of  the  "School  of  Infancy.") 

This  interesting  and  unique  book  is  "an 
essay  on  the  education  of  youth  during  the 
first  six  years." 

Notwithstanding  its  age  and  the  fact  that 
its  admonitions  are  now  trite  to  many  par- 
ents, this  book  still  has  a  living  mission  to 
mothers  and  kindergartners.  Its  quaint 
phrasing  makes  it  peculiarly  attractive. 
Through  its  simplicity  it  will  help  in  arrest- 
ing the  thought  of  many  of  the  parents  of 
our  foreign  born  children,  while  its  historic 
value  will  aid  in  holding  any  intelligent 
reader. 

I  suggest  that  in  presenting  this  book  in 
a  Mother's  Meeting  that  the  kindergarten 
(i)  Give  a  short  historic  account  of  it  or 
appoint  a  mother  to  do  so.  (2)  Have  a  se- 
lected paragraph  read  as  a  basis  for  discus- 
sion and  illustration.  (3)  Have  the  para- 
graph mimeographed  or  copied  by  the  sec- 
retary and  ready  for  distribution  at  the 
close  of  the  meeting.  (This  will  give  work 
to  a  secretary.) 

The  following  paragraphs  are  the  best 
for  the  purpose: 

Chapter  IV,  Sections  7  and  9. 
In  Section  7  Comenius  enumerates  thir- 
teen virtues  upon  which  any  parent  may  do 
well  to  ponder. 

Mothers  should  be  encouraged  to  tell 
very  briefly  how  they  have  succeeded  in 
(i)  developing,  or  (2)  enforcing  any  one  of 
these  desirable  traits  in  their  own  children. 
These  virtues  need  not  be  taken  in  the 
given  order. 
The  kindergartner  should  be  ready  with 

♦See  Kindergarten  Magazine,  February,  1907. 


further  illustrations  from  ideal  homes  and 
from  the  kindergarten. 

Comenius,  like  all  wise  educators,  puts 
morals  and  manners  before  intellectual  at- 
tainments. Then  follows  section  9,  in 
which  he  enumerates  in  simple  fashion  the 
"Beginnings  of  knowledge."  This  to  me  is 
one  of  the  most  fascinating  outlines  of  what 
a  little  child  may  come  to  know  in  all  edu- 
cational literature.  I  suggest  this  ninth  sec- 
tion as  the  basis  for  a  second  discussion  fol- 
lowing the  same  method  as  with  section  7, 

Parents  will  be  surprised  and  interested 
to  discover  that  the  child  is  gaining  knowl- 
edge in  simple  home  life  that  will  later  be 
used  by  his  teachers  as  a  basis  for  every 
possible  subject  in  the  school  curriculum. 

Strange  to  say,  this  helps  to  dignify  the 
mother's  work  in  her  own  eyes. 

It  may  be  necessary  for  the  kindergartner 
to  enter  a  word  of  caution  here  lest  an  un- 
wise and  over-zealous  mother  fails  to  see 
that  all  this  is  learned  in  play  and  in  simple 
every  day  living,  not  mainly  by  instruction. 
Comenius'  motto  was,  "We  learn  to  do  by 
doing." 

Kindergartners  must  use  their  judgment 
in  reference  to  using  the  remaining  sections 
of  Chapter  IV.  It  would  be  useless,  for  ex- 
ample, to  explain  to  mothers  who  have 
never  heard  of  geometry  that  children  lay 
a  foundation  for  geometry  in  measuring, 
etc. 

There  should  be  no  uniform  outlines  for 
Mothers'  Meetings.  The  kindergartner 
must  study  conditions. 

Let  me  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
topics  outlined  in  Chapter  LV  are  expand- 
ed and  illustrated  in  Chapter  VI-VIII, 
hence  the  kindergartner  should  study  these 
chapters  thoroughly,  or  during  the  discus- 
sions. 

The  activities  of  the  kindergarten  are 
foreshadowed  in  Chapter  VII,  Sections  4 
to  12,  and  in  Chapter  VIIL  Sections  4  to 
8.  The  "intent  of  home  training"  is  con- 
sidered in  Chapter  XI,  but  in  reading  it 
should  be  remembered  that  it  was  written 
before  the  days  of  the  kindergarten  when 
"to  go  to  school"  meant  great  restriction 
and  attention  only  to  books.  The  kinder- 
garten has  since  developed  and  the  school 
itself  essentially  modified. 
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As  most  training  schools  and  classes  for 
kindergartners  now  give  a  course  in  "the 
history  of  education,"  I  take  pleasure  in 
recommending  the  study  of  this  little  gem 
of  a  book  to  any  who  have  not  already 
adopted  it.  This  study  will  pave  the  way 
for  its  future  in  Mothers*  Circles  while  at 
the  same  time  kindergartners  will  be  aided 
in  realizing  the  relation  of  Froebers  work 
to  that  of  his  predecessors. 

The  little  book  may  be  secured  at  any 
branch  of  the  New  York  Public  Library,  or 
"The  Traveling  Library,"  190  Amsterdam 
Avenue,  will  loan  it  for  use  in  Mothers' 
Reading  Circles,  to  kindergartners  in  the 
boroughs  of  Manhattan,  the  Bronx  and 
Richmond.  It  may  also  be  secured  for  more 
general  use,  then,  "The  New  York  State 
Traveling  Library,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  or  from 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Publishers. 

Character  of  Elarly  Instruction. 

Children  ought  to  be  instructed  in  morals 
and  virtues  especiallv  in  the  following: 

1.  In  temperance,  that  they  may  learn  to  eat 
and  drink  according  to  the  wants  of  nature;  not 
too  greedUy,  or  cram  themselves  with  food  and 
drink  beyond  which  is  sufficient. 

2.  In  cleanliness  and  decorum  so  that,  as  con- 
cerns food,  dress  and  care  of  body,  they  may  be 
accustomed  to  observe  decency. 

3.  In  respect  toward  superiors,  whose  actions, 
conversations  and  instructions  they  should  learn 
to  revere. 

4.  In  complaisance,  so  that  they  may  be  prompt 
to  execute  all  things  immediately  at  the  nod  and 
will  of  their  superiors. 

5.  It  is  especially  necessary  that  they  should 
be  accustomed  to  speak  the  truth.  They  should 
on  no  account  be  accustomed  to  utter  falsehood, 
or  to  speak  of  anything  otherwise  than  it  really 
is,  either  seriously  or  in  mirth. 

6.  They  must  likewise  be  trained  to  justice, 
so  as  not  to  touch,  move  stealthily,  withdraw  or 


hide  anything  belonging  to  another,  or  to  wrong 
another  in  any  respect. 

7.  Benignity  ought  also  to  be  instilled  into 
them  and  a  love  of  pleasing  others,  so  that  they 
may  be  generous,  and  neither  niggardly  nor  en- 
vious. 

8.  It  is  especially  profitable  for  them  to  be 
accustomed  to  labor,  as  to  acquire  an  aversion  for 
indolence. 

9.  They  should  be  taught  not  only  to  speak, 
but  also  to  be  silent  when  needful,  for  instance, 
during  prayers  or  while  others  are  speaking. 

10.  They  ought  to  be  exercised  in  patience, 
so  that  they  may  not  expect  that  all  things  should 
be  done  at  their  nod;  from  their  earliest  age  they 
should  gradually  be  taught  to  restrain  their  desires. 

11.  They  should  serve  their  elders  with  civility 
and  readiness.  This  being  an  essential  ornament 
of  youth,  they  should  be  trained  to  it  from  their 
infancy. 

12.  Prom  what  has  been  said,  courteousness 
will  arise,  by  which  they  may  learn  to  show  good 
behavior  to  everyone,  to  salute,  to  join  hands, 
to  bend  the  knee,  to  give  thanks  for  little  gifts, 
etc. 

13.  To  avoid  the  appearance  of  rudeness  or 
levity,  let  them  at  the  same  time  learn  gravity  of 
deportment,  so  as  to  do  all  things  modestly  and 
gracefully.  A  child  initiated  in  such  virtues  will 
easily  obtain  for  itself  the  favor  of  God  and  man. 

"Blessed  is  the  home  where  voices  resound  with 
music." 

"Too  much  sitting  still  or  slowly  walking  about 
on  the  part  of  a  child  is  not  a  good  sign;  to  be 
always  running  or  doing  something  is  a  sure  sign 
of  a  sound  body  and  vigorous  intellect. 

"We  read  that  Themisbocles,  supreme  ruler 
of  the  Athenians,  was  once  seen  riding  with  his 
son  on  a  long  reed  as  a  horse  by  a  young  unmarried 
citizen;  and  observing  that  he  wondered  that  so 
great  a  man  could  act  so  childishly,  he  begged 
of  him  not  to  relate  the  incident  to  anyone  until 
he  himself  had  a  son." 

"No  one  will  doubt  that  one  boy  sharpens  the 
genius  of  another  boy  more  than  anyone  else  can; 
consequently,  boys  should  meet  daily  together, 
and  play  together  or  run  about  in  open  places." 

"As  long  as  children  are  learning  to  speak,  so 
long  they  should  be  free  to  talk  as  they  like,  to 
prattle  freely." 

"Parents  should  endeavor  to  excite  in  their 
children  confidence  and  love  towards  their  future 
teacher." 


Courtesr*  th^  Southern  Workman 

GIRI^  COOKING-HAMPTON  INSTITUTE.     [See  Page  96.] 
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AUTUMN  GAMES. 

MARI  RUEF  HOPER. 


The  County  Fairs. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  experiences 
of  child  life — if  adult  memory  serve  aright — 
is  a  visit  to  the  old-time  County  Fair,  still 
held  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  Who 
can  forget  the  excitement  of  preparation, 
the  exhilerating  ride  through  the  early 
morning  air,  crisp  with  the  first  frosts  of 
autumn,  the  rustling  of  the  wheels  through 
the  new-made  beds  of  leaves,  the  vivid  dash- 
es of  red  and  yellow  in  the  foliage  overhead. 
Then  the  entrance  among  numberless  other 
vehicles,  the  visiting  of  stalls,  the  bewilder- 
ing arrays  of  jellies,  cake,  bread,  fruits, 
bed-quilts,  and  household  things  which 
interested -mothers  and  sisters;  the  giant 
pumpkins,  melons  and  squashes  which 
made  infant  eyes  pop  with  wonder;  the 
high  bred  fowls  with  curious  wattles  and 
leathered  legs,  the  sleek  cattle  and  mon- 
strous Percherons,  the  mettlesome  racers 
which  pleased  father  and  older  brothers; 
the  lemonade  and  peanut  stands,  the  blar- 
ing of  rival  bands,  the  merry-go-round,  the 
target  shooting,  the  races  and  the  tumult- 
uous joy  of  the  grandstand. 

Such  pleasures  of  the  past  simple  life 
may  seem  tame  and  colorless  to  the  small 
frequenter — even  of  kindergarten  age — of 
Coney  Island  and  Luna  Park  which  has 
become  the  attachment  of  even  the 
small  cities.  If  the  County  Fair  is  pos- 
sible, give  the  children  the  benefit  of  it. 
Sometimes  in  the  larger  cities  a  foreign 
autumn  festival  like  the  "Schwaben  Fest" 
is  to  be  found  which  is  worth  visiting. 
Even  if  the  County  Fair  be  not  at  all  pos- 
sible, tell  a  story  of  "once  upon  a  time  when 
I  was  a  little  girl  I  went  to  a  party  in  the 
country  where  all  the  vegetables  that  you 
usually  see  in  the  grocery  stores  were 
brought  straight  from  the  fields,"  etc.  Have 
a  naming  oarty,  enumerating,  as  you  will 
find,  most  of  the  things  that  the  children 
are  already  familiar  with.  The  fact  that 
they  were  not  brought  to  sell,  but  to  show 
how  large  and  beautiful  things  could  grow, 
would  be  a  change  to  the  usual  grocery 
store  conception  of  the  city  child's  nature 
world.  Preparatory  gymnastic  lessons  on 
fall  subjects  will  be  found  in  October  and 
November  numbers  of  Kindergarten  Maga- 
zine of  1906.  The  younger  children  will  en- 
joy telling  their  experiences  at  the  Fair 
or  in  the  country. 


Various  gymnastic  stunts  can  be  pro- 
vided in  the  imitation  of  their  feathered 
friends  do. 

Let  them  show  show  how,  for  instance, 

Mr.  Leghorn: 

1.  Folds  his  wings  this  way — arms. 

2.  Holds  his  head  high — stretch. 

3.  Flaps  his  wings — arm  movements. 

4.  Stands  on  one  foot — steady,  for  poise. 

5.  Stands  on  the  other,  etc. 

Mr.  Turkey: 

1.  Stands  proud  and  tall. 

2.  Slowl-'  lifts  his  foot. 

3.  Slowly  drops  it  down  again — (Lift 
from  hip). 

4.  Give  Turkey  walk. 

5.  Head  bobs  as  foot  lifts,  give  gabble, 
gobble.  This  is  excellent  co-ordinating 
exercise.  Let  children  show  with  hand 
how  turkey  spreads  his  toes  as  he  raises 
and  lowers  foot. 

Mrs.  Guinea  Hen: 


Puts  her  head  forward. 
Folds  her  wings. 
Runs  swiftly  on  her  toes. 
Imitate  sound. 


I. 
2. 

3- 
4. 

Mrs.  Cow: 

1.  Shakes  her  head. 

2.  Tosses  her  horns. 

3.  Walks  heavily  from  side  to  side. 

4.  Calls  for  breakfast — Moo. 

Wooly  Sheep: 

1.  Stiffen  legs  like  drumsticks. 

2.  Trip  daintily  along — tap  tap. 

3.  All  follow  leader  and  jump  the  hedge. 

4.  Open  pasture  bars  and  jump  in. 

5.  Bleat  and  eat  from  hand. 

The  races  will  give  good  review  of  all 
the  horse  movements  than  which  none  are 
better  or  more  enjoyed  by  the  children. 

For  Kindergarten: 

1.  Free  running  like  colts,  frisking  and 
whinning. 

2.  Trotting,  short  steps  on  toes,  holding 
reins  high. 

3.  Galloping,  leaping,  single  foot. 

4.  Driving  in  a  sulky,  holding  reins. 

5.  Racing  in  twos  or  fours,  etc.  Hold 
children  in  check  by  keeping  to  running, 
trotting,  galloping  step.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  run  wild  entirely. 
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Schoolroom  Application. 

For  the  grades  let  the  children  play  hold- 
ing "Fair"  in  connection  with  their  nature 
study,  arithmetic,  reading,  etc.  Various 
fruits,  vegetables,  grains,  pets,  the  product 
of  girls'  cooking  classes  and  sewing,  things 
they  have  made  and  gathered  during  the 
summer,  can  be  entered,  valued,  appraised 
and  judged  and  given  prizes  for.  Where 
there  are  school  gardens  the  products  can 
be  entered.  In  connection  with  this,  har- 
vest songs  and  games  can  be  learned  and  a 
thanksgiving  party  as  a  result  should  be 
a  spontaneous  and  happy  necessity  full  of 
the  spirit  of  the  Harvest,  rather  than  a  fam- 
ily gormandizing  occasion,  with  only  sang- 
uinary visions  of  their  fatherland  friends 
remaining. 

In  the  schoolroom  the  materials  of  the 
'*Fair''  may  add  to  schoolroom  decoration 
or  become  part  of  a  processional,  bearing 
the  fruits  and  grains  of  the  field  as  a  thank- 
offering,  all  finally  being  given  to  those 
needier  than  ourselves. 

If  as  a  teacher  you  take  the  time  to  give 
a  Harvest  festival,  do  not  fail  to  enrich  the 
subject  with  some  of  its  historic  and  time 
honored  detail.  Read  Chambers,  Book  of 
Days;  Strults'  Sports  and  Pastimes  of  Eng- 
lish People  for  this.  A  Harvest  Home  festi- 
val will  give  opportunity  for  all  the  old  time 
games  of  innocent  fun  and  amusement. 
Some  of  the  old  games.  Jolly  Miller,  Oats, 
Pease,  Beans,  Swedish  Harvest  Game  are 
familiarly  enumerated  and  are  to  be  found 
in  "Singing  Games,  Old  and  New,"  "Pop- 
ular Folk  Games  and  Dances,'*  Hofer.  Do 
not  omit  "Virginia  Reel"  and  "Old  Dan 
Tucker"  from  the  final  festivities,  with  the 
older  children. 

Sugar  Cane  Industry. 

The  following  series,  outlines  the  activi- 
ties incident  to  the  Sugar  Cane  culture  of 
the  Southern  States  and  may  be  suggestive 
to  Southern  teachers.  This  and  other  in- 
dustrial action  stories  were  gathered  from 
students  of  the  Summer  School  of  the 
South,  at  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  and  will  appear 
in  this  series  during  the  year. 

Planting: 

1.  Lift  stalks  from  "bed" — stoop  to 
right  and  left. 

2.  Place  on  wagon — forward  pitch, 
arms  raised,  heels  up. 

3.  Lay  in  furrows — to  right  and  left, 
walk  in  line. 

4.  Cover  —  arms  outstretcheds  bend 
from  right  to  left. 


Cultivating: 

1.  Plowing — push  plough  forward  im 
straight  line. 

2.  Growing — stoop  low,  raise  hands  to* 
sky. 

3.  Wind  blowing  through  stalks  and 
leaves — trunk  strong,  arms  swaying. 

Harvesting: 

1.  Stripping — raise  both  arms,  quick: 
outward  movement. 

2.  Cutting — grasp  knife,  forward  stoop^ 
to  stalk,  upward  pull. 

3.  Hauling — stoop,  pitch,  throw  on  wag- 
on.    (Chant  negro  melody  while  working.) 

4.  Pitch  —  with  lively  movement  to- 
right  and  left. 

5.  Ride  in  carry-all  on  the  cane,  four  in 
a  circle  or  through  aisles  or  on  3eats,  teet- 
ering and  swinging. 

6.  Rest  and  eat  cane — peel  off  from 
right  to  left. 

Grinding: 

1.  Carry  to  rollers,  two  lines  walking 
forward. 

2.  Crushing — rotary  movement  of  arms- 
to  center. 

3.  Grinding — two  children  standing  and 
turning  toward  each  other,  one  feeding 
cane. 

4.  Dramatize  entire  play,  letting  all 
children  take  part,  hauling,  feeding,  mill,, 
etc.  Add  to  No.  3,  a  child  standing  in  front 
of  rollers  pointing  hands  for  spout.  Also- 
one  child  on  either  side  tossing  arms  out- 
ward as  does  the  "bagass,"  as  refuse  into 
furnace. 

Sugar-Making. 

Boiling: 

1.  Carry  to  vats — lift  buckets  and  pour 
in. 

2.  Bubbling — show  with  arms  in  circles. 

3.  Skimming — Side  to  side  arm  move- 
ments. 

4.  Pouring  into  jugs  steadily — one  hand 
funnel  and  one  dipper. 

5.  Carry  off  jug--child  catch  hands, 
under  knees,  for  jug.  Two  others  take 
arms  for  handles  and  carry  to  store  room. 

Refining: 

1.  Turn  juice  into  centrifugals — Arms 
up,  out  and  down. 

2.  Rapid  turning — quick  rotary  move- 
ment of  body. 

3.  Sugar  falls  gently  to  floor — finger 
movements. 

4.  Testing — tasting  sugar. 
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5.  Shovelling  into  barrels — stoop,  scoop, 
throw. 

6.  Rolling  barrels  away — stoop,  push, 
set  up. 

7.  Make  a  saddle  of  hands  and  carry 
one  child  as  barrel. 

Candy  Pulling :     Close  with  happy  game. 

1.  Stirring,  boiling,  pulling  movements. 

2.  Tw^o  children  pull  together. 

Hallowe'en  Games. 

Hallowe'en,  perhaps  more  than  any  of 
the  other  seasonal  festivals,  reverts  to  the 
dim  mysteries  and  superstitions  of  the  past. 
At  first  it  was  undoubtedly  part  of  the  gen- 
eral Harvest  ceremonials  but  later  received 
a  spiritual  interpretation  when  it  was  sup- 
posed the  spirits  were  freed  and  souls 
walked  abroad  working  their  spells  for 
good  and  ill.  It  was  also  believed  to  be 
the  proper  time  to  consult  with  these  con- 
cerning future  events,  hence  the  practice 
of  magic  and  divination.  The  later  hum- 
orous interpretation  of  these  practices  ac- 
count for  the  mysterious  disappearances 
and  appearances  of  gates  and  other  mova- 
bles in  a  neighborhood,  strange  apparitions, 
disturbances,  etc. 

The  better  of  these  pranks  and  tricks 
still  give  wholesome  fun  and  diversion  to 
social  occasions  and  parties  of  young  people, 
in  which  even  kindergarten  and  grades  may 
share.  If  the  children  have  been  holding  a 
"Fair,"  the  apples,  nuts,  and  other  fruits  may 
find  a  happy  ending  in  such  a  party.  A  few 
of  the  Hallowe'en  stunts  are  here  listed: 
Bobbing  apples  in  a  tub  of  water  or  from 
a  string  hung  from  ceiling,  throwing  peel- 
ing over  shoulder  to  find  letter,  jumping 
over  candles,  blowing  out  lighted  candles. 


magic  mirror,  ring  cake,  snap  dragon, 
ghost  five,  jack-o'-lanterns,  should  furnish 
ample  fun. 

Such  games  as  Blind  man's  BuflF ,  Puss 
Wants  a  Corner,  Hot  Cockles,  Going  to  Jer- 
usalem, Clap-in,  Clap-out,  Queen  Dido's 
Dead,  Simon  Says,  Thumbs  Up,  etc.,  should 
be  revived  and  played.  Many  of  these  old 
games  are  in  danger  of  being  dropped  out  of 
child  play  and  can  here  be  happily  revived. 

Some  of  the  tricks  of  devination  are, 
dropping  melted  lead  through  handle  of 
key  into  water,  the  diflferent  forms  of  ships, 
swords,  brooms,  etc.,  indicating  future  fate. 
Nut  shell  boats  and  lighted  candle  ends, 
riding  water  in  safety,  means  long  life,  two 
meeting,  friendship,  crossing,  separation, 
etc.  Guessing  games  and  paying  forfeits, 
"Heavy,  heavy  hangs  over  your  head"  etc., 
can  be  revived  at  this  time.  These  tricks 
can  be  used  by  the  older  children  or  at 
young  people's  parties. 

An  out-of-door  bonfire  with  a  potato, 
apple,  corn  or  chestnut  roast  is  the  indis- 
pensable sacrificial  fire  of  modern  times. 

A  game  of  "Ghost  Charades"  can  be 
played,  in  which  the  shades  of  favorite  his- 
toric characters  can  appear.  Characters 
from  favorite  books  can  be  substituted,  or 
humorous  representation  of  well  known 
public  and  oolitical  characters  can  be  given. 
Much  merriment  as  well  as  instruction  can 
be  gained  from  guessing  the  names  of  these. 
This  can  be  done  by  means  of  shadow  pict- 
ures, or  ghostlv  reflections  brought  about 
by  a  clever  manipulation  of  lamps  and  look- 
ing glasses.  Various  funny  scenes  can  be 
enacted,  forecasting  the  future  of  friends, 
teachers,  or  individurls  of  prominence. 


LANGUAGE  DEVICES. 


Language — For  language  work  have  the  children 
gather  whatever  dry  seed  pods  they  can.  Aak  the 
children  if  they  know  how  some  of  these  little 
seeds  will  sleep  in  the  ground  all  winter  and  be 
ready  to  wake  up  in  the  spring.  Direct  the  chil- 
dren's thoughts,  but  let  them  express  their  own 
ideas  in  their  own  way. 

Use  the  seed  pods  for  a  drawing  lesson,  also  for 
a  cutting  lesson.  Cut  out  five  or  six  poppy  seed 
pods  and  mount  in  a  row,  making  a  conventional 
border. 


Hop-Scotch — Draw  the  outline  of  a  hop-scotch 
game  on  the  blackboard.  If  you  do  not  know  how, 
any  of  the  children  can  show  you.  Write  one  or 
several  words  in  each  division.  Wlio  can  go 
through  the  entire  game  without  missing? 

Have  the  children  ask  their  mothers  to  save  the 
seeds  from  the  melons  and  pumpkins  or  cucumbers 
and  squashes,  anything  that  has  flat  seeds.  Dry 
these  and  use  them  to  outline  leaves  and  apples 
and  flowers,  anything  that  the  children  can  find  to 
illustrate  in  this  way. 
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SOME  STORIES  ABOUT  TOMMY. 

ANNE  BURR  WILSON. 


IV. 


The  Winter  Fires. 

Something  had  to  be  done  to  keep  Jack 
Frost  from  getting  into  the  house;  outside 
he  might  do  as  he  pleased,  but  the  farmer 
must  have  a  warm  place  for  the  baby  to 
play  in,  and  for  the  mother  to  work  in;  so 
he  and  Tommy  had  to  jump  out  of  bed  early 
one  frosty  morning  and  go  down  to  the 
wood  lot,  which  was  away  beyond  the  or- 
chard. Here  the  trees  grew  so  close  to- 
gether that  it  seemed  to  Tommy  almost  as 
dark  as  at  bedtime  when  he  and  his  father 
were  walking  in  and  out  among  them  try- 
ing to  choose  the  best  ones  to  cut  down  for 
the  winter  fires. 

Then  how  his  father  did  swing  his  axe, 
and  how  the  chips  did  fly !  It  kept  Tommy 
pretty  busy  picking  them  up; — but  still  he 
had  time  to  watch  the  gray  squirrels  with 
their  bushy  tails,  and  to  fill  his  pockets  with 
pine  cones  and  acorns ;  then,  too,  he  had  to 
look  at  all  the  Christmas  trees  that  Santa 
Claus  had  planted  in  the  wood  lot,  and  play 
that  they  were  covered  with  toys  for  Susie 
and  the  baby  and  himself. 

After  a  few  mornings  of  work  like  this. 
Tommy's  pile  of  chips  and  his  father's  pile 
of  wood  had  grown  so  large  that  they  drove 
the  old  horse  down  to  the  lot  and  filled  the 
cart  heaping  full  of  wood;  and  still  they 
left  some  behind. 

Who  do  you  suppose  drove  the  horse  up 
through  the  orchard  and  past  the  garden 
to  the  woodshed?  Tommy  himself! — with 
his  father  for  passenger,  and  the  wood  piled 
high  behind  them. 

Then  came  the  unloading,  and  the  laying 
of  the  sticks  in  even  piles,  and  I  can  tell  you 
that  Tommy  was  hungry  when  it  was  done, 
and  so  warm,  too,  from  his  work  that  he 
began  to  think  they  had  been  foolish  to  get 
wood  for  a  fire  in  such  weather. 

But  if  he  had  stopped  working  he  might 
have  known  that  Jack  Frost  was  playing 
around  the  woodshed  all  the  time,  waiting 
for  a  chance  to  get  into  the  kitchen  door; 
and  that  is  just  what  he  did,  for  Tommy 
forgot  to  close  the  door  behind  him  when 
he  went  in  to  dinner,  and  before  he  knew  it 
Jack  Frost  was  at  his  heels  quite  ready  to 
stay  and  visit  the  family. 

Now  it  happened  that  the  wood-box  by 


the  stove  was  empty,  and  Tommy  had  to 
scamper  back  to  the  shed  for  an  armful  of 
wood  before  his  mother  could  make  the  fire 
so  hot  that  Jack  Frost  was  glad  to  get  out 
again.  After  that  Tommy  made  it  his  busi- 
ness to  close  the  door  behind  him  when  he 
went  in  and  out,  and  to  keep  the  wood-box 
full  every  day ;  for  although  he  thought  Jack 
Frost  the  jolliest  of  company  it  was  best  to 
do  their  playing  together  out  of  doors. 

V. 

The  Snow  Storm. 

After  this  Jack  Frost  found  it  too  hot  for 
him  in  the  house.  He  would  sometimes 
stand  by  the  window  and  look  in  at  Susie 
playing  with  her  dolls,  or  at  the  baby  fast 
asleep  in  the  cradle;  but  if  he  stayed  too 
long  someone  was  sure  to  see  his  breath  on 
the  window  pane,  and  as  quick  as  a  wink 
out  would  come  a  stick  of  wood  from  the 
wood-box  and  into  the  stove  it  would  go, 
and  Jack  Frost  would  have  to  move  on. 

He  saw  that  Tommy  was  beating  him  in 
the  battle,  but  he  wouldn't  g^ve  up,  for  he 
said  to  himself:  "I  am  stronger  than  Tom- 
my, or  even  than  the  farmer;  when  I  first 
came  they  had  to  take  in  the  flowers  and 
fruit  and  vegetables  out  of  my  way ; — after- 
wards they  began  to  keep  Susie  and  the 
baby  by  the  warm  fire,  and  would  not  let 
them  step  out  of  doors  without  being  so 
bundled  up  that  I  could  not  even  get  a  peep 
at  them.  Now  I  will  make  it  colder  still, 
and  Tommy  and  the  farmer  must  look  out 
for  themselves." 

And  he  did  make  it  colder,  but  there  was 
so  much  work  to  be  done  that  Tommy  and 
the  farmer  came  out  just  the  same;  to  be 
sure,  the  collar  on  the  new  overcoat  was 
turned  up  around  Tommy's  ears  now,  and 
he  scampered  in  from  the  woodshed  just  as 
soon  as  he  could  get  an  armful  of  wood. 
Even  the  farmer  hurried  in  from  the  bam 
as  soon  as  the  horses  and  the  cows  and  the 
chickens  had  had  their  supper;  then  they 
both  sat  and  toasted  themselves  by  the  hot 
stove  and  laughed  at  Jack  Frost,  who 
thought  he  could  keep  them  in. 

But  while  they  were  abed  and  asleep,  Jack 
Frost  was  busy.  In  the  morning,  when 
they  opened  their  eyes  they  saw  snow  piled 
high  on  the  window  sill,  and  Jack  Frost's 
breath  so  thick  on  the  window  pane  that 
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they  could  see  nothing  but  whiteness.  In- 
deed, they  found,  when  they  had  dressed 
and  opened  the  door,  that  there  was  noth- 
ing but  whiteness  to  see. 

It  was  as  if  the  deep  broad  sky  had  been 
filled  with  snow,  and  it  were  all  tumbling 
down  into  Tommy's  back  yard;  but  it 
would  not  do  to  stand  and  look  at  it  long, 
for  the  paths  must  be  dug  to  the  woodshed 
and  to  the  barn — else  how  could  the  wood- 
box  be  filled  or  the  cows  be  milked  and  fed  ? 
It  was  hard  work,  for  the  snow  was  deep 
and  heavy,  but  Jack  Frost  was  mistaken  if 
he  thought  they  were  cold;  mother  had 
bundled  up  her  workers  in  extra  mittens 
and  mufflers,  and  there  was  a  hot  fire  for 
them  to  run  to  at  any  moment ;  but  if  you 
will  believe  me,  their  hard  work  sent  the 
warm  blood  running  so  fast  in  their  arms 
and  legs  that  the  mufflers  had  to  come  off 
before  the  paths  were  half  dug,  and  still 
they  kept  at  it  until  the  wood-box  was  filled 
and  all  the  work  in  the  barn  was  done. 

It  went  on  in  this  way  all  day,  no  sooner 
would  Jack  Frost  fill  up  the  paths  than  out 
would  come  the  snow  shovels, — until  he 
grew  tired  of  the  game,  and  by  night  time 
was  very  willing  to  say  that  Tommy  and  the 
farmer  had  fairly  beaten  him. 
VI. 
Thanksgiving  Day. 

What  a  place  for  a  Thanksgiving  dinner 
Tommy's  house  was !  Why,  everything  for 
the  table  was  right  in  the  barn,  or  down 
cellar,  and  the  "thanksgiving"  was  right 
there,  too,  for  anyone  who  had  watched 
the  squashes  and  pumpkins  and  potatoes 
through  the  summer  knew  very  well  that 
these  did  not  grow  of  themselves,  and  that 
even  the  farmer  and  his  boy  could  not  make 
a  fat  pumpkin  out  of  one  little  seed,  nor 
big  potatoes  from  one  little  sprout.  To 
Tommy  it  was  sure  that  Someone  had  given 
them  these  things,  while  he  and  his  father 
had  only  watched  them  come,  and  taken 
them  in  out  of  Jack  Frost's  way. 

Now  that  this  was  done,  they  would  have 
a  feast,  and  see  all  of  these  wonderful  pres- 
ents together;  of  course  grandma  must  be 
there,  too,  and  the  farmer  drove  away  early 
on  Thanksgiving  morning  to  bring  her. 
There  was  plenty  of  work  to  be  done  while 


he  was  gone;  the  vegetables  must  be 
washed  and  cooked,  and  the  turkey  roasted 
in  the  big  oven ;  Susie  took  care  of  the  baby 
so  that  mother  could  do  this,  and  what  do 
you  suppose  Tommy  did  ?  Something  that 
he  and  his  mother  had  planned  the  night 
before.  I  must  tell  you  how  they  came  to 
think  of  it :  When  he  came  home  from  car- 
rying the  milk  he  asked  his  mother  how 
there  could  be  a  Thanksgiving  in  a  little 
house  that  had  no  garden  and  no  barn;  he 
was  afraid  that  his  two  friends — the  old 
lady  and  the  cat — ^would  have  no  feast  like 
the  one  they  were  to  have  at  the  farm. 
You  will  soon  see  what  they  decided  to  do 
about  it.  On  Thanksgiving  morning  just 
after  breakfast  Tommy  heaped  into  his  ex- 
press cart  all  sorts  of  things  that  are  good 
for  a  Thanksgiving  feast,  and  started  for 
the  little  house. 

The  old  lady  was  watching  for  her Jittle 
milk  man,  and  thinking  that  he  was^ater 
than  usual ;  but  he  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 
She  was  looking  for  a  little  boy  with  a  tin 
pail  on  his  arm,  and  there  was  no  such  boy 
in  sight,  though  she  peeped  out  again  and 
again;  then  she  rubbed  her  glasses  so  that 
she  could  see  better ;  there  was  a  boy  com- 
ing down  the  road,  but  he  was  tugging  at 
an  express  cart  that  seemed  full  of  things — 
that  could  not  be  Tommy. 

And  before  she  knew  that  it  surely  was, 
he  was  right  at  the  door  telling  her  that 
here  was  her  Thanksgiving  dinner. 

He  could  hardly  wait  to  hear  "thank 
you,"  but  as  soon  as  his  cart  was  empty 
he  ran  for  home  with  it  rattling  at  his  heels, 
for  he  was  afraid  Grandma  might  be  there 
before  him;  of  course  he  was  mistaken, 
for  it  was  still  early  in  the  morning,  and 
what  a  long  morning  it  was!  He  helped 
his  mother  a  little,  and  kept  watch  at  the 
window  a  great  deal,  and  smelled  the  good 
dinner  most  of  all,  until  he  could  hardly  wait 
for  it  any  longer. 

But  at  last  he  saw  the  old  horse  coming 
up  the  hill,  and  he  ran  out  and  brought 
Grandma  in  by  the  warm  fire.  Then  he 
forgot  all  about  dinner,  and  just  wanted  to 
sit  down  close  beside  her  and  hear  her  tell 
about  when  the  farmer  was  her  own  little 
boy. 
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DRAWING,  CUTTING,  FOLDING  AND  TEARING  FOR  NOVEMBER 

By  LILEON  CLAXTON,  New  York. 


NOTB.—Thia  series  of  articles  which  beKan  in  the  Sep- 
tember number  of  The  American  Primary-Kinderf^arten 
Teacher,  will  be  continued  throuifliout  the  year.  The  pre- 
ceding: articles  will  be  mailed,  if  desired,  on  receipt  of  post- 
age stamKra  amountin^r  to  six  cents. 

This  is  the  month  that  is  full  of  historic  connec- 
tions for  the  grades  and  local  interests  for  the 
younger  children;  a  month  when  we  stop  to  think 
of  the  gift  and  the  Giver;  a  time  when  we  realize 
to  whom  our  gratitude  is  due.  Any  formal  ex- 
pression of  thankfulness  will  not  bring  about  the 
desired  feelings.  It  is  by  bringing  before  the  minds 
of  the  children  their  possessions  and  helpers  that 
thankfulness  springs  up.  This  is  a  time  when  not 
only  the  farmer  may  be  made  an  object  of  Interest 
but  the  city  children  have  helpers  in  the  police- 
men, etc.     Any  such  helper  may  be  appropriately 


TurK^vj 


"""^G 


oose 


introduced  into  the  November  program.  The  post- 
man, however,  is  so  naturally  connected  with  val- 
entines that  he  may  easily  be  kept  till  February. 

There  is  a  great  temptation  to  crowd  the  his- 
toric interests  down  into  the  kindergarten  and 
lov/er  grades  because  of  the  historic  associations  of 
this  month.  This,  however,  must  be  avoided.  The 
month  presents  sufficient  topics  to  the  beginners 
without  Infringing  on  the  work  of  later  years  and 
the  oft-repeated  complaint  that  the  children  are 
tired  of  Hiawatha  and  the  May  flower  long  before 
they  reach  the  age  of  understanding,  much  of  that 
work  will  not  continue  to  be  heard  from  the  teach- 
ers of  more  advanced  work.  The  little  children 
are  quite  content  to  talk  about  the  turkey  and  the 


pumpkin   pies   and   leave   the   Pilgrim   Fathers   to 
their  own  devices  and  the  grown  ups. 

The  animal  life  around  which  our  interest  cen- 
ters this  month  is  the  turkey  primarily — incident- 
ally, the  duck  and  goose.  Some  suggestions  for  the 
work  in  different  lines  follow: 

Drawing. 

1.  Pilgrim  huts. 

2.  Pilgrim  church. 

3.  Pilgrim  furniture. 

4.  May  flower. 

5.  Indian  wigwam. 

6.  Bows  and  arrows. 

7.  Indian  pottery. 


Vegebflible5 


C^t)o« 


Pv^  .,■  ^o 


Stnall  ^at 


gm^^m  Club  a 


8.  Turkey. 

9.  Duck. 

10.  Goose. 

11.  Book  Cover- 


-Basket  of  vegetables 


Free  Drawing. 

1.  Farm  animals  in  their  houses. 

2.  Barnyard  scenes. 

3.  Bins  full  of  vegetables. 

4.  Barrels  of  apples. 

5.  Policemen  at  dally  duties,  such  as  helping 
folks  across  the  street,  taking  lost  child  home, 
stopping  a  fast  horse. 

6.  Mayflower  leaving  England. 

7.  Mayflower  landing  at  Plymouth  rock. 

8.  Building  of  village. 

9.  Indian  life. 
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10.     Illustrated  stories. 

Practice  Drawing. 

Cornfield  with  pumpkins  in  it. 
Vegetables. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 


Cuttins: 


May  flower. 

Small  boats. 

Wigwams. 

Canoes. 

Policeman's  hat,  gloves,  stick. 

Vege  tab  les — onion, 
potato, 
carrot. 

Illustrate  stories. 

Cutting  to  the  line  as  in  previous  month. 
Magazine  pictures  should  be  greatly  improved  by 
this  time.  The  children  should  be  able  to  cut 
straight-edge  pictures  true. 

9.  Some  simple  combination  of  objects  on  one 
base  might  be  attempted  toward  the  end  of  this 
month. 


7. 
8. 


fladi^K 


CaT^ofc 


Turnip        ^  r  f 


Folded 


Policetmi 


Poulbru  house 


Drawing  and  Cutting. 

1.  Pumpkin  pie. 

2.  Ear  of  corn. 

3.  Onion. 

4.  Radish. 

5.  Carrot. 

6.  Turnip. 

7.  Potato. 

8.  Policeman. 

Folding  and  Cutting. 
1.     Bins  to  store  things  for  the  winter.     (Box 
form). 


2.  Barn  based  on  form  given  in  previous  ar- 
ticle. 

3.  Poultry  house;  same  foundation  as  de- 
scribed in  previous  article.     Draw  large  windows. 

4.  Folding  and  cutting  for  flower  patterns  of 
unique  design  might  be  introduced  in  November  to 
prepare  for  snow  flake  work  of  the  winter  months. 
The  work  could  be  done  by  simply  folding  the  book 
form  and  then  folding  the  bottom  of  the  closed 
book  to  the  top  of  book  and  cutting  off  the  open 
corners. 

5.  Cutting  strips  for  chains  should  have 
reached  a  pretty  good  standard.  Some  of  the  best 
might  be  saved  for  Christmas  tree  decorations. 

Mats  and  fringe. 

Simple  vegetables — potato,  onion. 

For  tearing  a  mat  a  good  size  sheet  of  manilla 
paper  should  be  selected;  fold  through  one  diame- 
ter; tear  through  the  middle  beginning  at  the  fold. 
This  leaves  two  portions  held  together  only  by  a 
border,  which  is  proportionate  to  the  size  of  the 
mat.  Tear  .each  half  as  before.  Tear  each  quarter. 
This  will  probably  give  the  desired  width.  Care 
should  be  taken  in  tearing  the  strips  to  be  woven 
into  this  mat  that  they  are  the  same  width  as  the 
strips  in  the  mat.  Colored  strips  are  more  desirable 
than  manilla. 


Paper  Cutting  Story. 

MATIE  LOIS  LOUDON. 

One  night  in  September,  Little  Jack  Frost,  after 
sleeping  all  summer,  woke  up  and  said  to  his 
mother: 

''Mother,  it  is  time  for  me  to  see  about  painting 
the  leaves,  here  it  is  the  middle  of  September  and 
not  a  single  leaf  is  painted  yet." 

So  Little  Jack  Frost  put  on  his  pointed  cap  and 
ran  out  into  the  woods  and  worked  ever  so  hard  all 
of  the  night. 

In  the  morning,  when  the  sun  came  up  over  the 
hill,  she  blinked  her  eyes  and  stared  quite  hard  to 
see  the  trees  all  turned  to  red  and  yellow,  and  all 
of  the  leaves  looked  up  at  the  sun,  and  bowed  and 
smiled  and  cried: 

"Oh,  Mother  Sun,  ain't  we  fine  this  morning?" 

One  little  leaf  was  so  pleased  with  her  new  red 
dress  that  she  Just  danced  for  Joy  and  danced  so 
hard  that  she  pulled  herself  right  off  from  the 
branch,  so  that  she  fell  down  into  the  vegetable 
garden.  And  that  was  so  far  away  from  home  that 
the  little  red  leaf  commenced  to  cry  and  she  cried 
so  hard  and  so  loudly  that  the  pumpkin  heard  her 
and  looked  around  and  said: 

"Well,  who  are  you  and  what  are  you  crying 
about?" 

"Oh,"  said  the  poor  homesick  little  leaf,  "I  am 
the  little  maple  leaf  and  I  had  such  a  pretty  red 
dress  on  this  morning,  and  I  was  so  happy  and 
proud  and  I  danced  so  hard  that  I  pulled  myself  off 
from  the  branch." 

"Well,"  said  the  old  pumpkin,  "that  is  too  bad. 
All  of  the  leaves  have  pretty  dresses,  I  see,  but  I 
am  afraid  that  you  forgot  to  look  at  any  but  your 
own." 


DEVICES. 

To  recognize  words — 

The  kite — Draw  the  outline  of  a  large  kite  on 
the  board.  Write  the  words  you  are  studying  in 
this  outline.  Have  each  child  pronounce  the  words 
until  he  fails.  See  who  can  pronounce  the  entire 
list  or  who  can  fly  the  kite  the  highest. 

Problems  in  the  place  of  words  can  be  used  for 
any  of  these  devices. 

Draw  an  ear  of  corn  on  the  board  with  the  words 
written  in  it.    Who  can  raise  the  best  sweet  corn? 


^ 
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APT     WORK     IN     KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIMARY  GRADES. 

ROBERT  DULK. 

Blackboard  Illustrating. 

In  response  to  the  many  inquiries  rela- 
tive to  the  various  strokes  referred  to  in  the 
previous  article  on  this  subject,  it  was  de- 


ILLUSTRATION  III 

as  to  the  manipulations  of  the  several 
strokes,  and  apply  them  to  our  present 
needs. 

Illustration  No.  i  it  will  be  seen  is  sub- 
divided into  A,  B  and  C.  A  is  produced  by 
breaking  a  piece  of  chalk  about  in  the  mid- 
dle and  drawing  it  horizontally  across  the 
board  with  an  even  pressure.  The  vertical 
lines  are  drawn  with  the  same  chalk,  in  the 
first  one  the  chalk  was  held  flat  and  hori- 
zontally  against    the    board,    in   the    next 


cided  to  reprint  the  illustrations  of  the  first 
two  numbers  of  1906,  containing  directions 


ILLUSTRATION  II 


ILLUSTRATION  IV 
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slightly  oblique  and  with  each  succeeding 
one  more  obliquely  until  as  shown  in  the 
final  one,  a  straight  steady  line  is  the  re- 
sult. This  stroke  is  used  where  straight 
lines  are  desired.  The  B  stroke  needs  no 
aplanation  since  it  is  the  same  as  in  A. 
Ikroke  C  is  the  most  important  and  is  used 
|b  all  cylindrical  objects,  as  will  be  seen  in 
ifce  tumbler,  flower-pot,  and  candlestick.   It 


is  made  by  breaking  a  piece  of  chalk  about 
half  way  and  putting  the  pressure  at  one 
end  only;  try  this  stroke  both  in  the  hori- 
zontal and  vertical.  With  a  little  practice 
the  beginner  should  get  fair  results  when 
she  may  take  up  illustrations  2  and  3.  It  is 
well  in  drawing  objects  like  these  to  sketch 
in  legibly  the  general  proportions  as  a  guide. 
Illustration  4  again  shows  the  application 


ILLUSTRATION  V 


of  the  C  stroke  and  needs  no  further  com- 
ment. To  draw  the  group  in  illustration  5, 
begin  by  faintly  sketching  in  the  general 
proportion,  then  with  the  chalk  held  flat 
against  the  board  lay  in  a  delicate  gray  tone 
and  with  the  C  stroke  shade  the  various 
objects ;  lastly,  emphasize  with  the  point  of 
the  chalk  the  various  parts,  such  as  the 
stems  of  the  apples,  the  rim  of  the  plate, 
etc. 

The  writer  would  recommend  that  the 
beginner  cover  the  board  over  and  over 
again  with  practice  strokes  to  gain  profic- 
iency and  technic ;  the  beauty  of  blackboard 
drawing  lies  in  its  simplicity  of  treatment. 


Have  your  drawing  tell  its  story  with  as 
few  strokes  and  as  little  effort  as  possible; 
avoid  laborious  treatment  of  this  work; 
lastly,  do  not  merely  copy  the  illustrations, 
but  use  them  as  suggestions  in  creating  new 
and  original  groups,  thus  the  candlestick 
and  the  apples  would  make  an  interesting 
group,  so,  too,  a  sprinkling  can  and  one  or 
two  flower  pots,  while  a  bottle  added  to  the 
tumbler  and  the  apples  would  prove  a  good 
composition.  The  field  is  practically  limit- 
less, but  enough  has  been  shown  to  point 
the  way  and  it  is  for  the  reader  to  plod  on 
and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  her  own  discoveries. 


RECOGNITION  OF  WORDS 


The  farmer — Draw  a  large  tree  on  the  board 
with  apples  hanging  from  the  branches.  Write  the 
words  in  the  apples.  Who  is  the  best  farmer  and 
can  harvest  the  most  apples? 

Draw  several  pumpkins  on  the  board.  Write  the 
words  in  them  and  see  who  can  pronounce  the 
most,  or  who  can  raise  the  largest  pumpkin  to  take 
to  the  fair. 

The  chain — Write  the  words  Inside  of  ovals  Join- 
ing each  other.  This  is  a  chain,  who  has  the 
strongest  chain?  The  one  who  pronounces  all  of 
ih9  wordi  luw  a  chain  that  Is  strong  and  good. 


From  red  and  green  paper,  cut  out  apples.  Place 
these  with  the  words  written  on  them  in  a  small 
basket.  The  children  are  to  take  them  out  one  at 
a  time  until  they  fail  to  recognize  the  word.  Who 
can  pick  the  most  apples? 

Hide-and-seek — Write  the  words  you  have  been 
studying  in  short  columns  side  by  side.  See  who 
can  point  out  the  word  as  you  pronounce  it. 

Have  the  children  bring  in  the  autumn  leaves. 
Study  their  colors.  Lay  the  leaves  on  drawing  pa- 
per, draw  around  their  edges  and  paint  in  the  out- 
line. 
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TALKS   TO   TEACHERS.    (Continued.) 

E.  LYELL  EARLE.  Ph.  D. 
N  looking  over  the  third  section 
of  letters  I  find  that  they 
group  themselves  rather  na- 
turally around  the  idea  of  con- 
sciousness, personality  and 
interest.  At  first  sight  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  much 
connection  among  these 
terms,  but  as  far  as  teaching 
is  affected  they  are  very  close- 
ly related. 
One  letter  asks,  **VVhat  is  meant  by  per- 
sonality and  consciousness?**  Another 
asks,  **VVhat  is  the  fundamental  reason  for 
inattention  in  children?"  The  same  letter 
asks  for  a  graphic  representation  of  the 
**span  of  consciousness"  and  the  remedies 
for  this  **native  inattention'*  especially 
found  in  children  of  the  kindergarten  age. 
The  third  letter  quotes  from  Dr.  Dewey  on 
**Interest,'*  and  inquires  how  the  psychol- 
ogy of  interest  is  related  to  the  problem  of 
inattention  and  consciousness. 

I  would  recommend  to  the  writers  of 
these  letters  a  careful  reading  of  James* 
**  Briefer  Course  in  Psychology,**  the  chap- 
ter on  Consciousness;  although  I  just  re- 
call that  I  promised  not  to  assign  any  home 
reading  in  these  talks,  inasmuch  as  the 
naive  complaint  of  so  many  was,  that  they 
had  a  large  bibliography  of  inaccessible  or 
non-understandable  books. 

Tichenor  defines  "Consciousness**  as  the 
sum  total  of  our  mental  states  or  processes 
at  any  time.  It  follows  necessarily  on 
either  of  the  psychological  processes  dis- 
cussed in  our  last  talk  on  **Sensation  and 
Perception.** 

Sensation  and  perception  give  the  first 
physiological  and  psychological  processes. 
Either  or  both  of  these  prolonged  to  any 
extent  give  the  first  psychological  state, 
called  consciousness.  The  characteristics 
of  consciousness  are  what  interests  the 
teacher. 

The  first  one  of  importance  is,  personality; 
the  necessary  tendency  of  the  individual  to 
interpret  experience  from  the  standpoint  of 
his  native  ability  and  acquired  experience. 
The  educational  value  ot  this  principle  of  per- 


sonality is  that  the  individuality  of  the 
child  should  be  respected  by  the  teacher; 
that  the  individuality  of  the  child  is  holy 
and  should  even  be  reverenced.  The  ques- 
tion naturally  arises  here.  What  are  we  do- 
ing in  the  kindergarten  and  the  primary 
grades,  or  even  in  higher  education  to  pre- 
serve and  develop  individuality  to  its  high- 
est efficiency. 

After  all,  one  of  the  greatest  things  that 
count  in  life  is  personality,  individuaHty. 
Johnson  had  said  of  Burke,  that  if  you  stood 
under  a  shed  with  him  in  a  rainstorm  you 
would  look  at  the  great  Irish  orator  twice 
for  every  once  you  would  look  at  anybody 
else.  There  was  that  about  him  which 
made  him  stand  out  from  others — his  indi- 
viduality, personality. 

Many  of  our  schools  pay  little  or  no  at- 
tention to  the  individuality  of  the  child. 
Lack  of  room,  necessities  of  a  system,  the 
clock-work  method  of  the  daily  routine,  all 
make  it  difficult  for  even  a  conscientious 
teacher  to  be  concerned  with  finding  out 
and  building  up  individuality.  Many  class- 
rooms are  not  unlike  so-called  sausage  fac- 
tories, where  children  are  ground  out  in 
certain  lengths  and  thicknesses  to  walk  and 
talk  and  do  as  teacher  does,  or  as  the  school 
does.  It  is  only  when  they  get  away  from 
the  artificial  restraint  of  mere  transmission 
of  knowledge  that  there  is  any  scope  for  the 
manifestation  or  development  of  personal- 
ity. I  saw  a  teacher  cry  because  a  boy 
would  not  add  fractions  in  exactly  the  same 
way  as  she  did,  although  the  boy  had  her 
beaten  by  his  own  method. 

Every  subject  of  the  curriculum  from  the 
kindergarten  to  the  university  canand  should 
be  made  to  develop  and  fortify  individuality 
when  such  individuaHty  may  serve  the 
higher  efficiency  of  the  individual  both  for 
himself  and  for  society.  Many  a  boy  or 
girl,  many  a  man  and  woman  never  really 
discover  their  personahty  or  real  individual- 
ity till  they  get  away  from  the  crush  and 
grind  method  of  much  of  our  daily  school 
routine. 

The  greatest  native  factor  for  success, 
the  greatest  source  of  power  in  mastering 
and  organizing  environment, — the  indivi4- 
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uality  of  the  child, — is  even  less  emphasized 
in  our  school  methods.  The  first  character- 
istic of  consciousness,  therefore,  personal- 
ity, has  a  large  pedagogical  value  when  ap- 
plied properly  to  the  discovering  and  foster- 
ing of  efficient  individuality. 

The  second  characteristic  of  conscious- 
ness is  changeability.  The  younger  the 
child  the  shorter  the  span  of  consciousness, 
the  greater  the  tendency  to  be  attracted  by 
varying  situations,  the  greater  the  actual 
amount  of  inattention  that  the  teacher  has 
to  contend  with. 

Attention  has  been  called  "vocalized  con- 
sciousness," the  point  itself  on  which  the 
'  attention  is  fixed  being  the  focal  point  of 
consciousness,  and  all  that  is  necessarily 
grouped  around  that  point  being  called  the 
"margin."  Applying  this  characteristic  of 
conscious,  changeabihty,  to  education, 
one  of  the  first  great  truths  we  learn  is  that 
inattention  is  a  natural  fault  and  that  the 
first  great  cause  of  inattention  in  children 
is  the  native  changeability  of  consciousness. 
If  we  remembered  this  fact  oftener  in  our 
school  work  we  would  be  less  worried  about 
the  amount  of  artificial  attention  that  we 
are  capable  of  getting  from  our  classes. 

One  of  the  sad  things  that  always  impress 
me  when  I  enter  a  class-room  of  a  large 
school  is  the  sight  of  a  number  of  children 
sitting  with  their  hands  locked  behind  their 
back,  their  little  necks  strained  and  their 
eyes  glued  artificially  on  some  uninterest- 
ing, indifferent  teacher,  or  some  dull,  dead 
illustration  or  problem  being  worked  out  on 
a  blackboard.  Then  the  bell  rings,  with  a 
fire  alarm  clamor,  and  immediately  the 
prison  lock-step  is  taken  up  and  the  boys 
and  girls  are  marching  around  the  room  or 
the  building  frequently  as  convicts  are 
marched  in  a  prison  yard  to  and  from  their 
cells  and  workshops. 

But  if  you  follow  these  repressed  auto- 
mata till  they  reach  the  street  door  and 
watch  them  as  they  breathe  the  free  air  and 
respond  to  the  sun  and  light  and  the  real 
things  around  them,  you  will  see  what  is 
meant  by  artificial  attention  and  the  sup- 
pression of  personality  and  the  absence  of 
proper  method  and  material  in  class-room 
work.  This  is  particularly  sad  when  we  are 
visiting  the  kindergarten  or  the  primary 
grades  where  the  native  changeability  of 
consciousness  is  so  much  greater  and  where 
the  children  have  not  yet  learned  enough  of 
trickery  to  take  on  an  attitude  of  artificial 
attention  and  begin  their  first  lesson  in  so- 
cial hypocricy. 


Inattention  is  a  natural  fault  and  the 
teacher  that  does  not  make  allowance  for 
this  inattention  and  look  for  the  remedy  in 
its  proper  place  is  the  most  useless  of  any 
teacher  that  we  can  think  of.  The  remedy, 
however,  is  within  the  reach  of  all. 

This  is  to  be  found  in  another  character- 
istic of  consciousness  which  we  might  call 
"interest."  Out  of  the  thousand  and  one 
mental  processes  and  conscious  states  that 
flit  through  mind  in  every  few  minutes  of 
life  there  are  alwavs  some  things  that  ap- 
peal to  native  tendency  and  native  interest 
and  hold  the  attention.  As  Mark  Twain 
said,  "If  a  Chicago  pork-packer,  a  preacher 
and  an  actor  were  to  go  through  Europe 
together  and  tell  their  experiences,  the 
preacher  would  tell  everything  in  terms  of 
the  church,  the  actor  in  terms  of  the  stage, 
and  the  pork-packer  in  terms  of  Chicago 
hog."  Each  would  indicate  his  native  or 
acquired  interest,  which  would  be  showing 
his  tendency  to  respond  to  certain  situa- 
tions in  preference  to  others. 

We  have  in  this  characteristic  of  con- 
sciousness, namely,  in  native  or  acquired 
ability,  the  remedy  for  native  changeability 
or  inattention.  If  we  go  back  to  our  dis- 
cussion in  the  Cellular  Theory  we  will  find 
that  we  discovered  therein  a  physical  basis 
for  interest,  and  if  we  go  forward  and  apply 
this  discovery  to  methods  of  teaching  we 
will  find  that  we  have  herein  a  remedy  for 
much  of  the  inattention  found  in  the  class- 
room. As  we  said  before,  inattention  is  a 
natural  fault  and  interest  is  a  natural  atti- 
tude or  response  to  a  situation.  If  the 
teacher  therefore  finds  out  the  native  tend- 
encies, or  the  acquired  attitudes  and  pre- 
sents the  subject-matter  along  these  hues, 
she  will  have  a  beginning  based  on  physical 
tendency  that  can  be  developed  into  a  per- 
iod of  application  in  the  performance  of  a 
given  piece  of  work.  Interest,  therefore,  is 
the  remedy  for  inattention  and  native  atti- 
tude for  native  changeability. 

This  opens  up  the  whole  question  of  the 
place  of  interest  in  education.  It  has  its 
fundamental  position  in  personality.  Na- 
tive interests  are  the  truest  indications  of 
personality,  and  the  directing  of  these  na- 
tive interests  into  processes  of  service  and 
efficiency  is  a  purpose  of  education.  Con- 
sciousness, therefore*  with  its  characteris- 
tics of  personality,  changeability  and  inter- 
est, is  very  closely  related  to  the  cellular 
theory  of  life,  to  the  theory  of  knowledge 
and  to  the  application  of  both  of  these  to 
teaching. 
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There  is  a  postscript  in  one  of  these  let- 
ters bearing  on  the  question  of  "conscious- 
ness and  personality"  that  is  quite  interest- 
ing. It  reads,  "What  does  James  mean 
when  he  says  in  his  'Psychology'  that  our 
conscious  states  are  sensibly  continuous, 
and  what  application  can  this  have  to  teach- 
ing?" 

The  sensible  continuity  of  consciousness 
is  a  remarkable  fact  in  the  psychic  life  of 
the  individual.  If  there  are  any  gaps  we 
are  not  conscious  of  them  and  the  persist- 
ence of  the  preceding  stimulus  seems  to 
bridge  over  the  period  between  it  and  the 
subsequent  one.  There  have  been  a  great 
many  cases  reported  in  the  Psychological 
Research  Society  bearing  on  the  "Sensible 
continuity  of  consciousness." 

I  recall  one  of  a  boy  being  struck  on  the 
head  while  at  play  by  the  pole  of  a  large 
delivery  wagon.  He  was  carried  uncon- 
scious into  the  house  and  came  to  only 
after  an  hour's  work  over  him  by  the  phy- 
sician. As  he  opened  his  eyes  he  shouted 
the  word  "son"  in  such  a  loud  tone  that 
everybody  was  startled.  His  mother 
thought  his  mind  was  injured  and  on  ask- 
ing the  good,  old,  fat,  easy-going  physician 
why  he  did  it,  received  the  answer,  "Oh, 
they  do  all  kinds  of  things  when  they  wake 
up."  We  were  more  curious  in  discovering 
the  cause  and  as  we  left  the  house  the 
mother  came  to  thank  us  for  our  selfish  so- 
licitude for  the  boy.  As  we  were  going 
down  the  stairs  she  called  over  the  balus- 
trade to  the  hall  boy :  "Jackson,  please  get 
this  prescription  filled  at  the  drug  store  at 
once."  We  walked  with  Jackson  to  the 
drug  store  and  asked  him  how  it  happened. 
Jackson  was  an  overgrown  colored  boy  and 
he  said,  "I  didn't  do  it,  sir.  It  wasn't  my 
fault.  We  were  just  playing  tag  and  he  ran 
into  one  of  the  wagons  and  just  when  the 
pole  hit  him  he  shouted  to  me  to  catch  him 
and  I  couldn't  do  it,  sir."  The  solution  was 
at  hand.  The  pole  struck  the  head  of  the 
child  in  the  middle  of  the  expression  "Jack," 
cut  off  the  conscious  state  and  as  the  stimu- 
lus or  the  intention  of  calling  the  name  in 
the  brain  as  soon  as  the  normal  condition 
was  restored,  the  explosion  of  the  word 
"son"  followed  as  a  physical  necessity.  The 
case  is  rather  an  extreme  one  and  goes  to 
show  that  the  preceding  stimulus  may  be 
so  intense  as  to  carry  over  to  a  subsequent 
one  very  far  removed. 

We  all  recall  when  we  meet  some  one 
whom  we  think  we  know  and  puzzle  our 


brains  for  a  few  minutes  at  the  time  trying 
to  discover  where  we  met  the  person,  that 
after  an  hour  or  so,  or  sometimes  it  is  hours, 
it  will  suddenly  flash  on  our  minds,  "Oh, 
yes,  it  is  Brown.  I  met  him  at  Smith's." 
Meantime,  there  has  been  no  conscious  ef- 
fort on  our  part  to  recall  the  experience,  but 
the  effort  placed  at  the  beginning  was  so 
intense  that  the  stimulus  persisted  even 
when  the  mind  was  engaged  in  other  things 
and  sought  along  the  various  lines  of  mental 
association  until  it  found  the  very  spot 
where  we  had  met  Brown  at  Smith's. 

The  same  phenomena  is  noticed  in  the 
solving  of  problems.  We  may  be  thinking* 
out  a  sum  in  arithmetic,  or  a  problem  in 
geometry,  for  two  or  three  hours  with  very 
intense  effort ;  then  drop  the  matter  to  en- 
gage ourselves  with  other  affairs.  It  may 
be  that  at  meal  or  bed  time,  or  when  en- 
gaged at  other  affairs  the  solution  will  come, 
and  like  a  flash,  we  have  the  answer.  It  is 
a  case  of  the  "Eureka"  of  the  Greek  phil- 
osopher who  disregarded  the  proprieties  of 
the  bath  to  shout  to  a  startled  populace  that 
he  had  found  the  solution.  There  was  a 
sensible  continuitv  in  his  conscious  state 
that  carried  over  for  hours  and  hours. 

The  application  of  this  to  education  mav 
be  found  in  the  varied  subjects  of  the  curri- 
culum, may  be  found  in  the  varied  subjects 
within  a  day's  work  in  the  school.  It  makes 
it  possible  for  us  to  have  history  or  any 
other  subject  every  other  day,  and  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  subsequent  lesson  to  call 
back  into  consciousness  and  make  focal 
knowledge  and  experiences  that  for  the 
present  have  become  sub-conscious.  By 
thus  doing  we  have  an  apperception  basis 
for  the  new  knowledge,  and  our  conscious 
state  of  historical  unity  or  mathematical  or- 
der or  loerical  sequence  of  topic  may  be  in- 
sured. It  is  a  basis  for  the  correlation  of 
studies,  for  apperception  on  the  presenta- 
tion of  new  knowledge  and  a  suggestion  for 
the  making  and  carrying  out  of  an  orderly 
curriculum. 

The  psvchology  of  consciousness,  there- 
fore, is  full  of  educational  values,  values  that 
regard  the  individuality  of  the  child,  the 
problems  of  inattention,  the  great  motor 
power  of  interest  and  the  sensible  continu- 
ity of  true  education,  which  after  all,  is  an 
organic  growth,  a  process  that  is  essentially 
unified  despite  all  the  artificial  methods  and 
material  of  many  a  well  intentioned  peda- 
gogue. 
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MANUAL  TRAINING  UP  TO  DATE. 

BERTHA  JOHNSTON. 

8TRBP8IADES. — Never  mind;  teach  him.  He 
is  cleTer  by  nature.  Indeed  from  hia  earlieat 
years,  when  he  was  a  little  fellow  only  so  bi^,  he 
was  wont  to  form  houses  and  carve  ships  within- 
doors, and  make  little  wagons  of  leather  and  make 
frogs  out  of  pomegranate-rinds,  you  can't  think 
how  cleverly. — ^Aristophanes,  421  B.  C. 

Practically,  in  nearly  all  countries,  and 
throughout  all  time  up  to  the  present  era, 
the  curriculi  of  the  schools  have  been  lim- 
ited in  subject-matter  to  book  learning.  The 
only  training  the  hand  has  received  in  the 
school  has  been  that  required  by  the  use  of 
pen  or  brush  in  making  letters  incident  to 
the  formation  of  words. 

The  training  of  the  hand  and  eye,  as  a 
preparation  for  life  has  been  given  in  the 
family,  in  primitive  society.  In  the  middle 
ages  of  European  history  it  was  acquired 
through  apprenticeship. 

As  education  became  more  formal,  the 
educationists,  from  Plato  down,  realized 
that  book  knowledge  did  not  make  the  all- 
round  man. 

LrUther  and  Zwingli  urged  the  value  of 
hand  as  well  as  head  work. 

Locke  advocated  the  teaching  of  garden- 
ing, carpentry  and  other  work,  while  Rous- 
seau also  would  give  exercise  in  carpentry 
and  similar  trades  calling  for  the  use  of  the 
hand. 

Francke  (i6th  century)  taught  at  Halle 
woodwork,  cardboard,  glass-cutting,  etc. 
Basedow,  Salzmann,  Campe  also,  were  ad- 
vocates of  hand  training,  as  were  Pichte, 
Pestalozzi,  Herbert,  Froebel. 

Among  names  possibly  less  familiar  are 
those  of  Planta,  (1727-72),  and  Kinder- 
man,  (1760-1801).  The  latter,  a  Bohemian, 
was  the  first  to  bring  the  subject  of  hand- 
work in  the  elementary  schools  into  public 
discussion.  He  seems  in  one  respect  to 
have  anticipated  Rousseau.  "I  set  myself," 
he  says,  "the  task  of  studying  the  nature  of 
the  child."  The  outcome  of  this  study  was 
200  manual  training  departments  organized 
(1781),  in  connection  with  the  primary 
schools  of  Bohemia.  Spinning,  knitting, 
wood-working  were  here  taught.  A  school 
established  by  him  in  1773  became  in  1784 
the  State  Normal  College,  whence  gradu- 
ates naturally  went  forth  inspired  with  the 
manual  training  idea. 

In  1794  Dr.  I.  G.  Kruntz  wrote  an  article 
on  "Country  Schools  Viewed  as  Instructive, 
and  Manual  or  Industrial  Schools,"  and^. 

(See  B.  B.  Hoffman's  "Sloyd  System  of^WoM- 
work"  for  fine  historical  surrey  of  movement.) 


H.  G.  Hensinger  (1766-1837),  considered 
the  question  "How  to  Make  Use  of  the 
Child's  Impulse  to  be  Occupied,"  in  general 
ways  that  will  be  of  use  to  him  in  any  vo- 
cation as  well  as  in  his  future  apprenticeship 
to  a  trade.  In  his  school,  work  was  done  in 
paste-board,  bone,  wax,  metal,  wood.  etc. 

The  question  was  further  agitated  in  1854 
owing  to  a  prize  question  propounded  in 
1856  by  the  Swiss  educator.  "How  to  free 
instruction  in  elementary  schools  from  ab- 
stract methods  and  conduce  to  true  mental 
development  ?"  Dr.  C.  Michelson  and  Karl 
Priedrich  replied  in  illuminating  papers. 

In  France  the  idea  of  having  manual 
training  in  the  elementary  school  is  traced 
by  Hippeau  to  a  resolution  to  that  effect 
offered  in  the  convention  of  1793  by  Robes- 
pierre. Michael  C.  Peletier  is  supposed  to 
have  drawn  up  the  resolution.  But  it  came 
to  nothing  in  that  unsettled  period.  As  be- 
fore stated,  Rousseau,  in  his  education  of 
Emile  regards  work  with  the  hands  as  es- 
sential to  his  complete  development.  Hor- 
ace Mann  in  our  own  country  early  advo- 
cated manual  training. 

Altho  these  great  pedagogic  thinkers 
thus  saw  the  close  inter-relation  between 
the  training  of  hand,  eye,  mind  and  char- 
acter, the  people  of  both  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica were  slow  to  perceive  this  close  connec- 
tion and  the  need  of  such  training  until 
faced  with  the  problem  of  the  survival  of 
the  fittest  in  the  world  of  industrial  competi- 
tion. 

The  first  World's  Fair  inaugurated 
through  the  far-sighted  wisdom  of  the 
Prince  Consort  in  1851,  presented  the  first 
of  a  succession  of  invaluable  object  lessons. 
Here  England  herself  recognized  some  of 
her  deficiencies. 

THB  MOVBMBNT  IN  AMERICA. 

In  1867,  the  Exposition  at  Paris,  awak- 
ened both  Germany  and  America  to  a  sense 
of  the  short-comings  of  their  artisans  as 
compared  with  the  French,  in  point  of  taste, 
skill  and  artistic  feeling.  Inquiries  as  to 
the  cause  of  European  superiority  were  set 
on  foot,  and  next  we  learn  that  manufact- 
urers of  Massachusetts  had  petitioned  their 
Legislature,  1869,  asking  that  industrial 
drawing  be  put  into  the  public  schools  of 
all  towns  of  more  than  5,000,  as  every 
branch  of  manufacturing  requires  some 
knowledge  of  drawing  and  the  art  of  design 
on  the  part  of  skilled  workers.  They  were 
obliged,  they  stated,  to  compete  with  for- 
eign rivals  under  great  disadvantages. 
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The  ensuing  year,  1870,  the  law  to  that 
effect  was  passed  and  in  addition  evening 
schools  in  teaching  such  drawing  to  adults 
were  established  in  towns  of  10,000.  Prof. 
Walter  Smith,  of  London,  long  connected 
with  the  Kensington  School  of  Art,  was 
called  over  to  be  art  director  and  head  of 
the  first  normal  art  school  in  the  country. 
Hon.  J.  D.  Philbrick  and  Hon.  C.  C.  Perkins 
were  leaders  in  this  movement.  The  pur- 
pose of  these  pioneers  in  this  great  effort 
was  not  that  drawing  should  be  taught  from 
a  vocational  standpoint,  but  as  useful  in 
industrial  life  generally. 

Under  the  inspirational  leadership  of 
Walter  Smith  the  children  of  Massachu- 
setts accomplished  much  that  was  admir- 
able and  suggestive  in  their  industrial  draw- 
ing. According  to  Mr.  Isaac  Edwards  Clark 
in  his  monograph  on  "Art  and  Industrial 
Education"  it  was  the  work  of  these  child- 
ren exhibited  at  the  Philadelphia  Centen- 
nial which  showed  acute-minded  observers 
what  could  be  done  educationally,  and  how, 
by  means  of  the  then  new  study.  The  discus- 
sions upon  the  subject  (1870-6)  had  pre- 
pared the  teachers  to  observe  and  study 
and  judge  with  discrimination.  Hence  they 
were  alive  and  ready  to  adopt  and  modify 
and  adapt  the  fruitful  ideas  suggested  by 
the  Russian  exhibit — the  Russian  exhibit 
of  handiwork  to  which  is  generally  traced 
the  beginning  of  the  manual  training  move- 
ment in  the  United  States.  "Here  could  be 
seen  the  results  secured  by  giving  to  art- 
isans definite  instruction  in  a  systematic 
course." 

This  Russian  exhibit  seems  to  have  set 
in  motion  forces  which  had  been  slowly 
gathering  strength  while  apparently  lying 
dormant. 

IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

Shopwork,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
struction had  been  a  feature  of  the  Poly- 
technic School  of  Washington  University, 
St.  Louis,  since  1872.  In  1877  new  shops 
were  organized  by  President  Runkle  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  and 
Dr.  Calvin  M.  Woodward,  but  in  1876  was 
established  the  St.  Louis  Manual  Training 
School  of  the  grade  of  the  High  School  and 
the  first  school  of  secondary  grade  in  which 
the  "whole  boy"  was  to  be  educated.  Its 
ideal  was  general,  not  special  education. 
Dr.  Woodward's  success  inspired  other 
cities  and  soon  Chicago  followed  with  its 
Jewish  Manual  Training  School  ably  super- 
intended for  12  years  by  Gabriel  Bamber- 


ger and  the  Chicago  Manual  Training 
School  (now  affiliated  with  the  University 
of  Chicago)  founded  and  sustained  by  the 
Commercial  Club  in  1884.  I"  the  same  year 
Baltimore  established  a  school  as  part  of 
its  public  school  system.  Then  came  To- 
ledo with  provision  for  girls  as  well  as  boys. 
Next  Philadelphia  and  Cincinnati.  Drexel 
Institute,  Girard  College,  Pratt  Institute 
and  the  Armour  Institute  have  flourishing 
Manual  Training  Departments,  in  their 
several  cities. 

Even  earlier  than  these  manual  training 
schools,  however,  we  find  Col.  Armstrong 
at  Hampton  proving  to  be  feasible  what 
had  before  been  thought  impossible,because 
attempted  unsuccessfully;  i.e.,  the  training 
of  both  hand  and  mind  in  school.  Col.  Arm- 
strong, born  in  Hawaii,  remembered  what 
had  been  accomplished  in  the  school  for  the 
native  Hawaiians  at  Hilo  and  also  what  he 
had  been  able  to  do  with  the  negroes  during 
and  after  the  war.  In  1868,  at  Hampton 
Institute,  he  successfully  correlated  hand 
and  head  work.  From  Hampton  Institute 
went  forth  Booker  T.  Washington  to  carry 
similar  methods  into  his  great  school  at 
Tuskegee  where  his  remarkable  success 
has  proved  that  education  and  work  may 
go  along  together,  or  rather  that  work  may 
be  made  an  instrument  of  education.  He 
says: 

•'Mere  hand-training  without  thorough 
moral,  religious  and  mental  education 
counts  for  very  little.  ...  At  the  train- 
ing school  we  find  constantly  that  we  can 
make  our  industrial  work  assist  in  academic 
training  and  vice  versa.*' 

Meanwhile  along  with  what  might  be 
called  the  manual  training  movement  proper 
have  been  flowing  other  currents  which  in 
time  will  doubtless  be  lost,  or  rather  saved, 
in  one  general  stream. 

From  the  beginning  handwork  was  an 
integral  part  of  the  kindergarten  system 
and  the  seeds  sown  in  the  child-garden  have 
gradually  grown  up  into  the  grades  where 
they  blossom  and  bear  fruit  of  various  kinds. 

The  Ethical  Culture  School  of  New  York 
was  the  first  to  introduce  manual  training 
into  the  elementary  school.  Felix  Adler 
called  Gabriel  Bamberger  from  Germany 
to  be  head  of  the  school,  and  the  manual 
training  courses  were  built  directly  upon 
the  foundations  laid  in  the  kindergarten. 
The  good  work  done  here  led  to  the  call 
of  Dr.  Bamberger  to  Chicago  by  the  con- 
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gregation   of   Rabbi   Hirsch,   to   found   the 
Jewish  Manual  Training  School  there. 
SLOYD. 
Meanwhile  the  impulse  of  a  similar  move- 


ment was  being  felt  in  the  various  Scanda- 
navian  countries  where  it  developed  along 
the  line  of  sloyd.  By  some  Uno  Cygnaeus 
is  considered  its  originator  in  Finland.  It 
was    taught    in    Sweden    in    the    primary 
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BOYS  IN  SHOP- HAMPTON  INSTITUTE 

A  Mrs.  Hemingway,  of  Boston,  having 
seen  in  Helsingford,  Finland,  sloyd  as  con- 
ducted by  Vera  Hjelt,  who  had  modified  it 
so  that  it  was  brought  within  the  compass 
of  children  just  past  the  kindergarten  age. 


schools  at  first  as  the  foundation  of  various 
trades  but  in  1882  assumed  the  more  strictly 
-educational  character.  Otto  Salomon,  in 
his  flourishing  Normal  School,  has  been  one 
of  the  foremost  organizers  of  the  system. 
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induced  one  of  the  students,  Miss  Meri 
Toppelius,  to  come  to  America  and  intro- 
duce the  system  in  Boston  which  she  did 
in  a  private  school,  in  1890.  The  following 
year  she  went  to  Chicago  at  the  instance 
of  the  Chicago  Women's  Club;  that  vital- 
izing organization  which  is  always  at  the 
front  of  any  progressive  movement. 

Mrs.  Shaw,  who  did  so  much  to  intro- 
duce the  kindergarten  into  Boston,  estab- 
Hshed  three  normal  institutions  for  teaching 
sloyd  in  the  three  different  systems  of  Fin- 
land, Sweden  and  Russia. 

In  1889  Col.  Parker  sent  Mr.  Kenyon  to 
Naas  to  study  the  system  and  then  gave  it 
place  in  the  Cook  County  Normal  School. 

Altho  it  was  Russia  that  thus  first  awak- 
ened in  America  a  sense  of  the  educational 
possibilities  in  handwork,  the  Russian  sys- 
tem as  exhibited  at  Philadelphia  was  soon 
modified  to  suit  American  ideals  of  educa- 
tion. As  Gustav  Larson  states  so  well  in 
the  Kindergarten  Magazine,  Vol.  VI,  the 
essential  characteristics  of  the  Russian  sys- 
tem we  quote: 

"A  radical  difference  between  the  Rus- 
sian and  the  Swedish  system  is,  that  the  Russian 
methods  are  based  upon  the  idea  of  teaching  the 
use  of  certain  tools  by  making  incomplete  articles, 
with  the  belief  that  out  of  such  teaching  will  come 
educational  results,  even  without  much  attention 
to  the  special  needs  and  capacity  of  the  growing 
child,  either  by  the  choice  or  the  sequence  of  tools 
or  exercises. 

The  Swedish  system  on  the  other  hand,  is  based 
upon  the  Frobelian  idea  of  the  harmonious  de- 
Telopment  of  all  powers  of  the  child,  tools  and 
exercises  being  chosen  with  reference  to  this  end, 
and  all  merely  mechanical  methods  being  care- 
fully avoided.  The  sloyd  teacher  does  not  say: 
"Now,  I  will  teach  this  boy  to  saw,  and  he  shall 
continue  to  saw  until  he  can  saw  well,  regard- 
less of  monotony  or  the  too-prolonged  use  of  the 
same  muscles." 

Other  differences  in  which  sloyd  was 
superior  to  the  Russian  method  were  the 
greater  prominence  given  to  form  study; 
the  small  models  could  be  finished  in  a 
reasonably  short  time,  thus  maintaining  in- 
terest and  training  to  a  sense  of  complete- 
ness and  especially  as  said  above,  it  insists 
upon  the  use  of  the  completed  model  in 
place  of  mere  exercise  with  tools. 

In  our  review  department  for  this  month 
will  be  found  a  digest  of  a  valuable  article 
in  a  recent  number  of  the  Manual  Training 
Magazine  which  shows  some  respects  in 
which  later  teachers  find  that  even  sloyd 
falls  short  of  being  a  perfect  or  complete 
method  of  training.  This  is  perhaps  as 
good  a  place  as  any,  however,  in  which  to 
state  that  Prof.  Otto  Salomon,  founder  of 
the  famous  Normal  School  of  Sloyd  at  Naas, 


Sweden,  maintains  that  it  is  the  principles 
underlying  his  system  which  are  important. 
Sloyd  itself  can  be  taught  without  the  use 
of  a  single  Swedish  model. 

INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

Meanwhile  under  what  is  known  as  In- 
dustrial Training,  hand  and  eye  were  to 
some  extent  educated,  altho  what  might  be 
called  the  purely  educational  purpose  was 
subservient.  The  ruling  idea  was  training 
children  to  habits  of  industry,  perhaps  with 
little  comprehension  of  the  great  pedagogi- 
cal principles  involved. 

In  the  Centennial  Year,  Emily  Hunting- 
ton founded  in  New  York  City  the  first  In- 
dustrial School.  Her  inspiration  came  from 
a  visit  to  the  kindergarten  of  Misss  Haines' 
Private  School.  Told  that,  "You  need  a 
kindergarten  in  the  slums,"  she  thought, 
"no — a  kitchen-garden  is  what  we  want." 
"An  old-fashioned  vegetable  garden  where 
the  homely,  necessary,  substantial  things  of 
life  grew."  The  name  seemed  to  her  suita- 
ble to  a  system  that  taught  how  to  make 
homely  duties  beautiful. 

And  so  she  borrowed  from  the  kindergar- 
ten the  idea  of  teaching  by  means  of  toys 
and  songs  and  manginated  her  system  of 
teaching  sweeping,  table-setting,  launder- 
ing, etc.,  with  toy  brooms,  dishes  and  tubs, 
enlivening  the  lessons  with  appropriate 
songs,  marches  and  other  exercises.  Other 
cities,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  soon 
learned  of  her  and  instituted  similar  work. 

The  schools  of  the  Children's  Aid  So- 
ciety, N.  Y.,  and  other  institutions  also  have 
long  trained  industrially,  although  the  edu- 
cative idea  grows  more  and  more  promi- 
nent. 

THE  MODERN  TREND. 

There  are  hereand  there  those  who  still 
regard  manual  training  in  the  light  of  a 
"fad" — an  unnecessary  and  destructive  par- 
asite upon  the  body  educational,  whose  vi- 
tal organs  consist  of  reading,  writing  and 
arithmetic. 

We  would  call  the  attention  of  such  scep- 
tics to  two  important,  thought  provoking, 
action-stimulating  reports  of  commissions 
composed  of  men  who  are  not  mere  theor- 
ists. 

The  first  is  the  report  of  the  Commission 
on  Industrial  and  Technical  Training  to  the 
Senate  of  Massachusetts.  It  corresponds  in 
spirit  to  the  petition  sent  to  the  Massachu- 
setts Legislature  in  1869  to  have  drawing 
introduced  into  the  public  school  system. 
We  quote  one  paragraph: 
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To  the  average  American  who  has  been  accust- 
omed to  believe  that  progress  Is  only  to  be  found 
in  his  own  country,  and  to  speak  of  the  nations 
of  the  old  world  as  effete,  the  study  of  the  sys- 
tems of  industrial  education  in  continental  Ehirope 
is  bewildering.  The  scope  of  this  education  is  so 
broad,  its  forms  are  so  multifarious,  its  methods 
are  so  scientific  its  hold  upon  public  opinion  is 
so  complete,  the  impulse  which  it  is  giving  to 
industrial  leadership  is  so  powerful,  as  to  entitle 
It  to  the  most  thoughtful  and  respectful  study. 

The  entire  report  is  both  interesting  and 
worthy  of  study  by  educators  and  school 
boards.  It  goes  into  detail  as  to  manufac- 
turing conditions  as  well  as  those  of  trade 
from  fundamental  grounds  and  touches  also 
upon  the  problem  of  child-labor  and  its  re- 
lation to  the  welfare  of  the  state.  It  is 
doubtless  the  fore-runner  of  great  changes 
in  the  curricula. 

The  other  report  is  that  of  the  Royal 
Prussian  Industrial  Commission  sent  to  this 
country  in  1904  to  study  our  methods  of 
teaching  manual  training.  This  report  is 
published  by  the  Bureau  of  Education,  Wash- 
ington, and  is  illuminating  to  Americans  as 
well  as  to  Germans.  It  is  translated  by  our 
good  kindergarten  friend,  Dr.  Hailmann. 
The  different  commissioners  have  been  most 
discriminating  in  their  observations.  They 
give  criticisms  favorable  and  unfavorable  to 
our  educational  efforts. 

We  quote  one  brief  paragraph  from  Prof. 
Dunker,  Industrial  Councillor  of  Berlin,  who 
says  relative  to  the  manual  training  he  ob- 
served in  our  schools: 

"The  manipulation  of  machines  demand  keen 
observation  and  quick  and  definite  decision.  The 
control  of  the  natural  force  harnessed  in  the  ma- 
chine, the  management  of  the  tools  and  of  the 
material  gives  to  the  young  man  an  assured  feel- 
ing of  mastership  over  the  surrounding  world  of 
things,  as  well  as  confidence  in  himself  and  in 
the  future.  This  feeling  leaves  no  room  for  the 
world  estrangement  of  the  paper-fed  natures,  which 
at  the  same  time  keep  timidity  aloof  from  the 
world  of  things  and  haughtily  look  down  on  man- 
ual labor." 

Again,  Dr.  Bock,  another  commissioner, 
remarks  "that  the  attention  given  to  hand- 
work will  have  an  influence  that  cannot  be 
estimated  upon  the  future  development  of 
industries  and  trade  in  the  United  States.** 

We  will  note  in  passing  that  these  for- 
eign visitors  were  greatly  interested  by 
our  success  in  combining  handwork  with 
headwork ;  in  seeing  a  group  of  children  en- 
thusiastically handling  lathe  and  saw  one 
hour,  and  equally  interested  in  Cicero  the 
next. 

In  line  with  these,  or  possibly  preceding 
them,  is  that  important  volume  of  the  Eng- 
lishman, Fabian  Ware :  "Educational  Foun- 


dations of  Trade  and  Industry.*'  This  is  a 
fine,  discriminating  study  of  the  educational 
systems  of  England,  France,  Germany  and 
the  United  States,  to  show  the  relation  be- 
tween these  respective  systems  and  their 
success  in  commerce  and  industry. 

Last  year  men  prominent  in  business  af- 
fairs, international  and  domestic,  met  in 
New  York  to  discuss  the  need  of  industrial 
training  in  the  schools.  This  is  one  more 
straw  indicating  the  direction  of  a  wind  that 
should  blow  good  to  thousands  of  children, 
citizens-to-be. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  there  will  be 
continually  more  and  more  pressure 
brought  by  the  manufacturer  to  have  the 
children  taught  and  trained  in  these  sub- 
jects, which  will  make  of  them  efficient  ar- 
tesans,  just  as  the  merchant  wants  them 
turned  into  efficient  stenographers  and 
salesmen  and  bookkeepers. 

But  the  teacher  and  the  disinterested  pa- 
triot must  look  further  if  the  eventual  wel- 
fare of  the  country  and  its  people  are  to  be 
made  certain.  Here,  as  Mr.  Ware  points 
out,  is  where  Germany  stands  as  an  exam- 
ple. We  must  not  let  technical  overshadow 
cultural  training.  Especially  in  secondary 
education  must  we  beware  of  premature 
specialization.  The  manual  training  given 
must  be  not  vocational  but  such  as  will  be 
serviceable  to  the  boy  or  girl  in  any  walk  of 
life. 

"For  It  Is  through  secondary  education  that  a 
bread-winning  occupation  but  also  to  fulfill  his 
wider  duties  as  a  citizen. 

....  There  is  a  period  In  the  course  of  gen- 
eral development  which  Is  occupied  with  the  gen- 
eral adaption — Intellectual,  moral  and  physical — 
to  all  that  compose  the  modern  environment."  . 

"A  man  has  to  spend  his  life  in  certain  intel- 
lectual and  moral  surroundings.  From  these  sur- 
roundings he  must,  to  a  very  large  extent,  de- 
rive his  mental  and  moral  sustenance,  and  at 
the  same  time  he  must  be  able  to  conquer  all  in- 
fluences in  them  which  are  detrimental  to  his 
physical  and  moral  well-being." 

Mr. Ware  also  quotes  a  director  of  a  Ger- 
man technical  school  as  saying:  "Technical 
education  designed  exclusively  to  meet  the 
demands  of  a  special  occupation  would  iso- 
late the  technicist  from  civic  life  by  which 
he  is  surrounded,  and  would  alienate  him 
from  the  ideal  interests  of  society." 

The  German  ideal  then  seems  to  be  to  re- 
serve specialization  until  the  child  has  com- 
pleted the  secondary  school. 

Germany  realizes  that  the  value  of  the 
child  to  society  increases  with  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  his  school  years.  In  Sax- 
ony, therefore,  as  Mr.  Ware  states,  there 
are  continuation  schools  at  which  attend- 
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ance  is  compulsory  after  the  secondary- 
school  has  been  completed  for  those  who 
otherwise  might  consider  their  school  days 
finished. 

American  educators  have  as  a  body  held 
the  cultural  view  of  education  as  the  ideal 
for  the  democracy.  In  their  conventions 
they  have  usually  anticipated  in  their  ad- 
dresses and  papers  the  great  movements 
which  ultimately  result  in  a  modification  of 
courses  to  suit  present  needs.  Referring  to 
the  invaluable  anniversary  report  of  last 
year  we  find  that  in  1857  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association  was  organized.  In  1863 
J.  L.  Pickard  gave  a  paper  before  it  on  the 
'TJnion  of  Labor  and  Thought."  In  1866 
J.  M.  Gregory  presented  one  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  "Industrial  Education,"  and  in  1869 
J.  D.  Philbrick  spoke  upon  "The  School  and 
the  Workshop."  In  1875  Mr.  Philbrick 
raised  the  question,  "Can  the  Elements  of 
Industrial  Education  Be  Introduced  Into 
Our  Common  Schools,"  and  from  that  time 
on  the  subject  of  industrial  or  of  manual 
training  seems  to  have  had  a  place  upon  the 
program  nearly  every  year. 

WHAT  THE  LEADERS  SAY. 

Lest,  however,  after  our  repeated  refer- 
ences to  the  pleas  of  the  merchant  and  the 
manufacturer  we  would  seem  to  have  urged 
the  utilitarian  as  against  the  all-round  char- 
acter-building and  joy-bringing  qualities  in- 
herent in  the  right  kind  of  manual  training 
we  cite  a  few  words  from  a  few  well-known 
educationists,  writers  and  thinkers  to  show 
the  inspirational  side  of  manual  training. 

Emerson  says:  "We  must  have  a  basis 
for  our  higher  accomplishments,  our  deli- 
cate entertainments  of  poetry  and  philoso- 
phy, in  the  work  of  our  hands.  We  must 
have  an  antagonism  in  the  tough  world  for 
all  the  variety  of  our  spiritual  faculties,  or 
they  will  not  be  bom. 

Edward  Howard  Griggs  believes  that : 

"Manual  trainlngr  has  already  proved  itself  a 
priceless  instrument  of  moral  culture.  Its  crreat 
value  is  not  that  it  may  help  prepare  for  certain 
tasks  in  adult  life,  but  that  through  creative  self- 
expression  the  child  comes  into  contact  with  the 
universe  of  law  and   his  simple  deed  becomes  a 

doorway  to  the  whole Nothing  else 

clarifies  the  spirit  so  effectively  as  to  do  some- 
thing effectively." 

And  long  ago  Horace  Mann  saw  that: 
"Manual  labor  requires,  every  day,  more  and 
more  culture  and  insight  of  mind;  science 
is  daily  entering  into  more  intimate  fellow- 
ship with  technical  and  industrial  works." 

Felix  Adler  in  an  address  delivered  before 
the  National  Conference  of  Charities  many 


years  ago  when  the  manual  training  idea 
was  as  yet  in  its  infancy,  gave  reasons  for 
its  introduction  into  the  common  schools 
which  later  experience  has  more  than  justi- 
fied. He  emphasized  the  importance  of 
manual  training  as  a  means  of  cultivating 
the  will  power;  the  capacity  for  long,  con- 
tinued effort  in  the  prosecution  of  a  pur- 
pose. "The  virtues,"  he  says,  "depend  in 
no  small  degree  on  the  power  of  serial  and 
complex  thinking"  ...  To  strengthen 
the  will,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  give 
the  person  of  weak  will  the  power  to  think 
connectedly,  and  especially  to  reach  an  end 
by  long  and  complete  means.  The  usual 
book  studies  do  not  accomplish  this  because 
they  do  not  interest  sufficiently  all  children 
to  hold  their  attention  and  because  "a  per- 
son may  have  high  intellectual  attainments 
and  yet  be  morally  deficient."  ...  By 
manual  training  we  cultivate  the  intellect 
in  close  connection  with  action.  Manual 
training  consists  of  a  series  of  actions  which 
are  controlled  by  the  mind,  and  which  react 
on  it."  In  analyzing  the  making  of  an  ob- 
ject Dr.  Adler  recognizes  first,  that  the  in- 
terest and  attention  are  aroused :  the  atten- 
tion of  the  child  is  fixed  upon  the  making 
of  a  concrete  object ;  the  variety  of  occupa- 
tions involved  in  the  making  constantly  *re- 
freshes  this  interest' :  *the  pupil  learns  in  an 
elementarv  way  the  lesson  of  subordinating 
minor  ends  to  a  major  end."  And  finally, 
there  is  the  joy  of  achievement  to  crown  his 
work.  Dr.  Adler,  while  thus  showing  the 
value  of  such  training  for  children  in  re- 
formatories who  need  to  have  their  wills 
strengthened  in  the  right  direction  values  it 
also  because  it  cultivates  the  property  sense 
of  the  child;  his  thought,  patience,  sense 
and  skill  have  gfone  into  what  he  has  made. 
.  .  .  For  children  who  are  not  delinquent 
it  is  likewise  of  value ;  the  man  who  may  in 
future  be  a  dentist  or  surgreon  or  scientist 
it  gives  deftness  of  hand.  But  to  those  who 
later  will  devote  themselves  to  intellectual 
tasks  he  finds  it  also  necessary  as  a  means 
of  preserving  that  spiritualized  strength 
which  we  call  skill,  the  tool-using  faculty, 
the  power  of  impressing  on  matter  the 
stamp  of  mind." 

And  the  more  machinery  takes  the  place 
of  human  labor,  the  more  necessary  will  it 
be  to  resort  to  manual  training  as  a  means 
of  keeping  up  skill,  precisely  as  we  have  re- 
sorted to  athletics  as  a  means  of  keeping  up 
strength. 

But  the  final  claim  of  manual  training  to 
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a  place  in  the  public  school  Dr.  Adler  bases 
upon  the  common  bond  which  it  will  help 
to  establish  between  different  classes  of 
society. 

J.  P.  Gordy  believes  that  the  process  by 
which  the  little  child  gains  so  much  in  the 
first  few  years  of  his  life,  viz. :  through  the 
activity  of  his  hands  in  the  "practical  manip- 
ulation of  things"  should  be  continued  until 
perhaps  they  culminate  in  the  laboratory  of 
the  high  school  and  the  college. 

Again,  he  says : 

"The  man  who  has  been  trained  by  exclusively 
bookish  methods  is  cut  off  from  a  large  and  sig- 
nificant part  of  the  life  of  his  fellows.  He  is 
like  a  man  without  an  ear  for  music  trying  to 
listen  to  one  of  Beethoven's  symphonies.  As  such 
a  man  hears  only  noise,  as  he  perceives  no  harmony 
or  melody,  so  the  book  learned  man  stands  outside 
the  industrial  life  of  the  world." 

Again,  "To  appreciate  the  significance  of 
work,  to  realize  what  it  represents  in  the 
life  of  the  race,  is  to  rob  it  of  its  legendary 
curse." 

The  value  of  manual  training  courses  lies 
also  in  the  fact  that  "they  adapt  the  school 
to  those  whose  dominant  interest  it  is  to  do 
as  well  as  to  those  whose  dominant  interest 
it  is  to  know."  This  should  in  time  make 
compulsory  education  laws  unnecessary. 

This  thought  brings  to  mind  a  fine  arti- 
cle by  J.  P.  Haney  in  Education  for  June 
on  "Manual  Training  as  a  Preventive  of 
Truancy." 

"Every  workshop,"  he  says,  "is  a  load- 
stone that  acts  with  irresistible  attraction 
upon  the  boy."  He  illustrates  this  state- 
ment by  a  story  of  an  Italian  boy,  a  schola- 
phope,  as  he  terms  him,  an  habitual  truant 
who  turned  to  instead  of  away  from  the 
school  when  a  special  class  was  established 
which  called  for  work  with  tools. 

"The  truant,"  he  says,  "is  a  bi-product 
of  our  inefficient  school  system.  .  .  .  He 
is  a  boy  forced  out  of  school  by  those  not 
wise  enough  to  understand  the  expression 
of  his  instincts,  or  clever  enough  to  plan  his 
work,  so  that  his  passion  to  bury  himself 
in  many  occupations  may  serve  to  retain 
him  contented  to  labor  in  his  own  behalf." 

The  reform  schools  have  already  recog- 
nized the  value  of  this  handwork.  "Why  is 
it  necessary  to  wait  until  a  boy  has  become 
a  delinquent  before  we  turn  to  tool  work 
to  effect  a  cure  ?" 

Professor  James  asserts  that  one  brought 
up  exclusively  by  books  carries  through  life 
a  certain  remoteness  from  reality;  he 
stands,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  pale,  and  feels 


that  he  stands  so;  and  often  suffers  a  kind 
of  melancholy  from  which  he  might  have 
been  rescued  by  a  more  real  education." 

In  her  inspirational  volume,  "Early 
Childho6d,"  Margaret  McMillan  says : 

All  true  education  is  primarily  physiological 
It  is  concerned,  not  with  hooks,  hut  with  nervoua 

tissue It  was  through  work,  and  not 

hy  books,  that  our  race  received  the  vital  part  of 
its  eancatioiA. 

And  again : 

But  the  child,  in  order  to  receive  impressions 
adopts  an  ingenious  method.  He  creates  a  small 
world  around  him,  imitating  what  he  sees,  but  re- 
producing everything  on  a  scale  that  suits  himself. 
He  makes  toys. 

At  least  he  ought  to  make  toys.  He  wants  to 
make  them;  but  of  course  he  may  be  thwarted.  If 
his  parents  are  well-to-do  they  buy  toys  for  him. 
And  what  foolish  toys.  They  were  made  probably 
in  Germany — not  by  children  who  want  to  play  but 
by  grown-up  people  who  want  to  sell.  Surely,  if 
anyone,  even  a  child,  has  a  life  of  his  own,  he  ought 
to  embody  that  life  in  his  work  and  begin  to  do 
this  as  early  as  possible. 

Supt.  Ballitt,  in  his  address  before  the 
Massachusetts  Teachers'  Association,  Wor- 
cester, on  "Manual  Training:  Its  Educa- 
tional Value,"  spoke  with  the  conviction 
and  the  logic  that  convinces. 

He  spoke  with  earnestness  specially  upon 
the  psychology  that  underlies  the  relation 
between  motor  training  and  the  "ethical 
will." 

"If  all  thought  is  motor,  then  the  motor  ideas 
which  control  directly  the  volitional  muscles  must 
have  an  important  function  to  perform.  In  a  pe- 
culiar sense  they  are  the  raw  material,  out  of 
which  the  ethical  will  is  formed." 

Again:  "Inhibition  in  the  nervous  sys- 
tem lies  at  the  root  of  self-control  in  morals. 
The  man  who  cannot  effectively  control  his 
inhibiting  muscles  cannot  effectively  con- 
control  his  passion  and  desires.  Flabby 
muscles  and  weak  wills  if  they  are  not  re- 
lated to  each  other  as  cause  and  effect  are 
at  all  events  concomitant  effects  of  a  com- 
mon cause — lack  of  motor  efficiency  in  the 
brain." 

Dr.  Ballitt  shows  in  his  paper  how  man- 
ual training  makes  for  a  more  efficient  grasp 
on  the  problems  that  will  face  our  nation  in 
the  near  future — a  natural  result  of  our  in- 
creasing importance  as  a  world-power.  As 
the  nations  of  Europe  are  rapidly  learning, 
so  must  we,  that  our  future  success  as  a 
people  depends  less  upon  our  army  and 
navy  and  more  upon  the  kind  of  training 
we  give  our  children  in  the  schools. 

We  will  give  them  the  manual  training 
which  will  make  them  all  round  citizens  of 
our  great  republic,  but  to  do  this  efficiently 
we  must  permeate  our  training  with  the 
spirit   of  Walt   Whitman,   who  opens   his 
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great  poem,  "The  Song  of  the  Exposition/' 

with  the  inspired  lines : 
"Ah,  little  reeks  the  lahorer, 
How  near  his  work  is  holding  him  to  Gk>d, 
The  loving  Laborer,  through  space  and  time." 


Note — Dates  and  fi^^ures  will  illastrate  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  manual  training  idea  in  this  country. 

In  I890  there  were  37  school  systems  which  included 
such  trainiog  in  their  course  of  instruction.  New  York 
City  has  some  form  of  such  training  in  all  of  its  schools. 
The  same  is  true  of  many  other  cities.  Chicago  affords 
such  opportunity  in  many  of  its  schools. 

Sc«  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  of  1905 
for  the  opinions  of  the  Wesley  Commission  in  Manual 
Training  in  this  country. 

THE  CONTINUATION  SCHOOLS  OF 
GERMANY. 

PROF.  P.  MUBNCH,  Ph.  D. 

The  old  saying  that  "History  repeats  it- 
self" is  now  being  strikingly  verified  in  the 
almost  mushroom-like  springing  up  in  Ger- 
many of  special  educational  institutions, 
which  strongly  reminds  us  of  the  "Trade 
Schools''  or  "Guild  Schools"  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  although  as  a  matter  of  course  the 
modern  institutions  differ  from  the  latter  by 
their  adaptation  to  the  particular  wants  of 
our  present  time. 

The  greatest  feature  of  resemblance  be- 
tween the  two  kinds  of  schools  lies  in  the 
active  and  zealous  interest  of  corporations 
(not  of  communities  and  state  administra- 
tions), in  the  advancement  of  young  men 
and  women  for  the  better  and  more  efficient 
understanding  and  execution  of  special 
technical  professions.  This  interest  of  cor- 
porate bodies  in  the  matter  of  education, 
which  in  mediaeval  times  contributed  so 
potently  to  the  growth  and  prosperity  of 
the  Flemish,  of  the  Rhenish  and  of  the 
Hanse-towns,  constitutes  a  most  felicitous 
proof  of  the  increase  of  the  democratic  spirit 
of  modern  times,  wresting,  as  it  does,  the 
monopoly  of  educational  management  from 
the  hands  of  patriarchal  municipalities  and 
interested  governments,  and  enrolling  itself 
as  an  important  factor  and  agent  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  a  special  kind  of  a  new  educa- 
tional work,  that  modern  requirements  have 
made  imperative  and  absolutely  necessary. 

Individual  manufacturers,  companies 
and  corporations  have  of  late  become  alive 
to  the  fact  that  the  ever  more  specializing 
character  of  modern  craft  and  workman- 
ship will  become  an  insurmountable  bar  to 
the  creation  of  self-made  mechanic-princes, 
like  Borsig  and  Krupp,  (the  Carnegies  and 
Schwabs  of  Germany);  that  furthermore 
the  very  best  theoretical  instruction  as  ob- 


tained in  the  technical  and  real-schools  is 
inadequate  to  the  practical  wants  of  the 
clerical  and  executive  departments  of  in- 
dustry; and  that  thirdly,  the  cosmopolitan 
as  well  as  the  artistic  tendency  of  the  Age 
imperatively  demands  the  creation  of  a 
force  well  equipped  in  every  way  in  the 
theory  as  well  as  the  practice  of  high  up- 
to-date  manufacturing,  transportation  and 
many  other  branches  of  the  present  day  in- 
dustrial work.  Deeply  imbued  with  the 
necessity  of  meeting  this  deficiency  and 
unable  to  obtain  a  relief  from  outside 
sources,  either  municipal  or  governmental, 
boards  of  trade  and  similar  corporations 
have  combined  in  various  places  of  Ger- 
many, actively  and  intelligently  to  take  the 
educational  work  into  their  own  hands,  to 
establish  "Continuation  Schools"  with 
teachers  of  their  own  choosing  and  with 
equipments  peculiar  to  their  individual  aims 
and  purposes.  Even  now  the  spread  and 
growth  of  these  new  institutions  of  learn- 
ing, which  hold  their  sessions  on  weekday 
evenings  and  Sunday  mornings,  is  a  more 
than  satisfactory  proof  of  their  fulfilling  a 
popular  demand.  May  we  be  permitted  to 
give  here  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  principal  in- 
stitutions of  its  kind  as  gleaned  from  the 
various  gazettes  and  periodicals  of  German 
cities,  which  may  furnish,  as  it  is  hoped,  a 
consummate,  though  by  no  means  an  ex- 
haustive, idea  of  the  new  educational  move- 
ment. 

THE  CONTINUATION  SCHOOL  OP 
AIX-LA-CHAPELLB. 

In  this  ancient  city,  the  center  of  the 
manufacturing  of  cloth,  formerly  ranked  as 
French,  but  now  proclaimed  as  "Made  in 
Germany,"  the  Board  of  Cloth  Manufact- 
urers has  established  a  school  for  young 
men,  graduates .  from  real  schools,  but 
already  employed  in  various  capacities  in 
cloth  manufacturing  concerns,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  instructing  them  in  the  construction 
of  the  latest  appliances  of  machinery  for 
cloth,  in  the  various  stages  of  process  of 
cloth-manufactory,  in  dyeing  and  coloring, 
in  the  different  manipulations  for  the  vari- 
ous classes  of  cloth,  their  costs  and  their 
markets,  but  also  in  the  special  application 
of  chemistry  and  kindred  sciences  to  that 
particular  industry,  in  the  history  of  textile 
fabrics,  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  export 
of  cloth  to  various  countries  and  in  corre- 
spondence in  several  languages  pertaining 
to  the  trade.  The  school  is  provided  with 
a  factory  of  its  own,  and  the  latest  improve- 
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ments  in  machines,  chemical  apparatus 
and  experimental  appliances.  Each  one  of 
the  teachers  is  either  a  practical  machin- 
ist or  an  expert  in  this  particular  branch 
of  teaching. 

THE  CONTINUATION  SCHOOL  OP 
CREFELD,    RHENISH    PRUSSIA. 

This  comparatively  new  manufacturing 
city  of  Germany,  but  unsurpassed  in  pro- 
gressiveness  and  enterprise,  is  engaged  in 
various  industries,  which,  however,  all  re- 
fer to  the  manufacture  of  embroideries, 
linens,  calicos  and  similar  fabrics.  As  there 
are  several  corporations  that  represent 
these  various  branches  of  industry,  we  find 
here  several  Continuation  Schools  estab- 
lished, which,  singly,  may  not  equal  that  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  but  which  in  the  aggregate 
surpass  it.  There  is  one  among  them  which 
is  exclusively  devoted  to  the  instruction  of 
girl-graduates  in  the  art  of  designing  pat- 
terns for  laces,  curtains  and  kindred  articles 
especially  adapted  to  the  pursuits  of 
women.  With  this  exception,  the  Continu- 
ation-Schools of  Crefeld  partake  of  nearly 
the  same  features  as  that  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
differing  from  that  one  only  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  special  material,  cotton  or  linen, 
to  which  one  or  the  other  establishment  is 
devoted.  In  every  one  of  the  schools  the 
very  best  talent  is  employed  for  imparting 
the  necessary  instruction. 

THE  CONTINUATION  SCHOOL  OP  ESSEN 

This  city,  famous  the  wide  world  over  as 
the  Pittsburg  of  Germany  and  the  place  of 
Krupp's  gigantic  establishment,  was  one 
among  the  first  where  a  Continuation- 
School  was  founded  through  the  liberality 
of  the  owners  of  the  great  works.  This 
school  is  exclusively  devoted  to  all  the 
branches  pertaining  to  iron  and  steel,  as  may 
well  be  surmised.  The  need  of  procuring 
a  host  of  theoretically  as  well  as  practically 
well-instructed  young  men  in  all  branches 
of  engineering,  gfunnery,  and  architectural 
steel-manufacture,  in  order  to  keep  the  im- 
mense establishment  up  to  the  growing  de- 
mands of  the  Age,  easily  suggested  the  in- 
auguration of  a  Continuation-School  of 
proportions  corresponding  to  the  size  and 
extent  of  the  great  factory.  It  forms  an  in- 
herent part  of  the  vast  establishment  and 
serves  as  a  seminary  of  future  managers  of 
its  many  and  various  branches.  More  than 
twenty  competent  instructors  are  here  in- 
stalled for  each  one  of  them. 

We   have  heard   from   various   Rhenish 


cities,  as  for  instance  Elberfeld,  Barmen, 
Dortmund,  Solingen  and  many  more,  where 
Continuation  Schools  have  lately  been  es- 
tablished, but  as  they  partake  of  a  character 
similar  to  those  mentioned  above,  their  de- 
tailed description  here  may  be  dispensed 
with. 

THE  CONTINUATION  SCHOOLS  OP 
SAXONY  AND  OP  THURINOIA. 

It  may  easily  be  inferred  that  the  center 
of  German  education  and  the  cradle  of 
nearly  every  great  movement  in  educational 
progress  has  not  remained  a  stranger  to 
the  new  and  latest  feature  of  improvement 
as  represented  in  the  Continuation  Schools. 
In  fact  it  was  here,  where  the  first  idea  of 
them  originated,  and  where  it  was  first  car- 
ried into  execution.  If  with  the  exception 
of  Leipsic  and  Chemnitz,  this  most  modern 
institution  has  not  attained  that  spontaneity 
of  growth  and  development  as  in  West- 
ern Germany,  the  reason  must  be  sought, 
first,  in  the  limited  resources  of  that  part 
of  the  country,  secondly,  in  its  remoteness 
from  the  world's  great  markets  and  thirdly, 
in  the  aversion  of  its  leading  educators  to- 
wards the  excessive  introduction  of  mere 
utilitarianism  into  the  sphere  of  education. 
We  may  therefore  confidently  expect  from 
that  region  the  inauguration  of  a  wise  and 
well-matured  system  of  "Fortbuadungs- 
Schulcn**  as  a  continuation  of  culture  and 
learning  after  the  completion  of  the  school- 
years  proper,  perhaps  of  a  more  free  and 
elective  character  than  the  school-routine, 
but  nevertheless  based  upon  a  thoroughly 
philosophical  and  psychological  foundation. 
For  only  thus  will  the  Continuation  Schools 
assume  a  worthy  place  side  by  side  with  the 
other  institutions  of  learning  and  humane 
education. 


Fiftieth  Anniversary  Volume  of  N.  E.  A. 

It  is  half  a  century  since  the  first  report 
was  published  of  the  National  Educational 
Association,  and  it  is  therefore  quite  fitting 
that  the  report  for  this  year  should  take,  as 
it  does,  the  form  of  an  anniversary  volume. 
We  find  here  the  usual  reports  of  the  pro- 
ceedings and  addresses  of  the  annual  con- 
vention, held  last  year  in  Louisville,  but  in 
addition  are  a  number  of  special  anniversary 
papers,  which  are  likewise  of  great  interest 
and  value.  The  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  Elmer  Ellsworth 
Brown,  recites  the  progress  in  "Fifty  Years 
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of  American  Education."  Dr.  Harris  sug- 
gests "How  the  Superintendent  May  Cor- 
rect Defective  Classwork";  Dr.  Will  S. 
Monroe  tells  something  of  the  papers  and 
addresses  given  at  the  **Recent  Internation- 
al Congress  at  Liege,"  Belgium.  The  paper 
by  Dr.  Nathan  C.  Schaeffer,  then  President 
of  the  N.  E.  A.,  on  "The  Teacher  and  the 
Librarian"  is  included,  and  among  the  for- 
eign contributions  we  find  the  following: 
"The  Educational  Awakening  in  England," 
by  Michael  Ernest  Sadler,  member  of  Royal 
Commission  on  Secondary  Education. 
Cloudesey  Brereton  speaks  of  the  "Teach- 
ing of  Modern  Languages  in  England,"  and 
Miss  Dorothea  Beale,  Principal  of  the  Chel- 
tenham Ladies'  College,  recounts  the  prog- 
ress of  the  "Secondary  Education  of  Girls 
During  the  Past  Sixty  Years,"  while  Ca- 
mille  See,  Counselor  of  State,  Paris,  does 
the  same  for  France.  "The  Modern  System 
of  Higher  Education  for  Women  in  Prus- 
sia" is  described  by  Friedrich  Paulsen,  Ber- 
lin. Pierre  Emile  Levasseur  contributes  an 
article  on  the  "Development  and  Changes 
in  Primary  Teaching  in  France  During  the 
Third  Republic,"  and  M.  Compayre  tells 
briefly  "What  France  Owes  to  America  in 
the  Matter  of  Education."  Herman 
Schwartz,  of  Halle,  speaks  of  "Fifty  Years 
of  Philosophy  in  Germany,  and  the  "Past 
and  Future  of  German  Education"  are  the 
subjects  of  another  paper  by  Paulsen,  while 
from  far  Hungary  is  a  paper  by  Bela  de 
Tormay,  who  has  since  died,  on  "Agricul- 
tural Instruction  in  the  Kingdom  of  Hun- 
gary." 

Each  of  these  papers  has  a  valuable  mess- 
age for  the  progressive  teacher  in  America. 

Besides  these  anniversary  papers  there  is 
an  "Historical  Chapter,"  which  tells  of  the 
"Origin  of  Free  Schools  in  the  American 
Colonies,"  and  of  "Home  and  School  Train- 
ing in  New  England  and  in  the  South  Dur- 
ing the  Colonial  Period,"  the  former  re- 
printed from  Brainerd  and  the  latter  a  re- 
cent contribution  by  Wefenbecker.  Ameri- 
can Educational  Associations  are  described 
by  diflFerent  well-known  authorities,  and  the 
later  forms  that  such  associations  have  tak- 
en is  described  by  others. 

Another  valuable  feature  is  the  list  of  the 
titles  of  papers  and  discussions  from  1857 
to  1906,  arranged  by  years  and  departments, 
and  a  bibliography  of  topics,  1856-1906, 
classified  so  that  any  one  wishing,  for  in- 
stance, to  look  up  what  has  been  discussed 
in  the  Department  of  Kindergartens  can 


turn  at  once  to  page  696  and  learn  what 
were  the  topics  of  all  the  papers  given  and 
by  what  speakers  since  1872. 

From  the  many  important  papers  includ- 
ed between  the  lugubrious  black  covers  of 
this  volume  we  will  give  a  few  extracts  that 
are  of  interest  from  one  standpoint  or  an- 
other. Mr.  Sadler's  paper  on  "The  Educa- 
tional Awakening  in  England"  tells  indeed 
of  a  many-sided  awakening  in  which  all 
Americans  may  well  sympathize,  although 
all  of  our  problems  may  not  be  exactly  of 
the  same  nature.  There,  as  here,  "the  old 
habit  of  speaking  of  education  as  if  it  were 
simply  a  matter  of  school-teaching  is  losing 
its  hold  .  .  .  Influenced  largely  by  Locke 
and  by  Dr.  Arnold,  England  learned  to  see 
that  education  included  physical  and  moral 
development  as  well  as  intellectual."  .  .  . 
"But  it  is  now  dimly  being  perceived,"  he 
says,  "that  this  requirement  of  right  physi- 
cal, intellectual  and  moral  conditions  in 
training  really  involves  the  provision  of  a 
suitable  social  environment  for  young  peo- 
ple from  their  earliest  years.  And  thus 
there  is  breaking  in  upon  our  thought  the 
view  that  all  education  worthy  of  the  name 
is  but  one  aspect  of  the  social  question. 
The  shrewder  sort  of  English  thinkers  on 
education  have  always  seen  this.  Robert 
Owen  saw  it;  Carlyle  saw  it;  Ruskin  saw 
it;  and  the  teaching  of  these  three  men  is 
part  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  influence 
which  lies  behind  the  rise  of  the  new  Labor 
party.  We,  in  England,  however,  are  not 
agreed  about  our  social  ideal.  The  result 
is  that  there  is  opening  up  a  new  field  of 
educational  controversy  which  really  turns 
upon  an  ideal  of  social  environment.  Hap- 
pily there  is  a  large  field  of  agreement  in 
which  comon  action  will  be  possible." 

The  papers  recounting  progress  in  Eng- 
land, France  anl  Germany  in  regard  to 
higher  education  for  women  should  be  care- 
fully read  and  discussed  by  American  teach- 
ers. Many  of  the  problems  confronting  our 
trans-Atlantic  neighbors  are  similar  to  our 
own.  Others  are  necessarily  fundamentally 
different.  It  is  interesting  to  see  that  the 
leading  nations  are  all  realizing  that  wo- 
man's education  should  prepare  her  by  due 
training  in  hygiene,  household  economics, 
and  the  natural  sciences  for  the  profession 
of  wife,  mother,  and  head  of  a  household. 
The  French  and  English  papers  give  more 
in  detail  the  step  by  step  progress  in  wo- 
man's secondary  education  during  recent 
years.  Herr  Paulsen,  on  the  other  hand,  tells 
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of  proposed  plans  which  are  now  bein^^  con- 
sidered for  giving  girls  advantages  corre- 
sponding with  those  of  boys,  with  due  re- 
gard for  the  differences  of  sex  and  the  dif- 
terence  in  careers  dependent  upon  this.  The 
writer  would  discourage  the  entrance  of 
woman  into  professions  tending  to  make 
them  competitors  with  men,  except  when 
they  show  exceptional  gifts.  The  paper  is 
at  the  same  time  characterized  by  a  clear- 
sighted, broad-minded  vision  that  is  willing 
to  accord  equal  opportunity  where  really 
desired.  He  does  not  agree  with  many  of 
his  countrymen  and  alas,  of  a  few  of  our 
own,  "that  it  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  a 
man,  as  such,  to  submit  as  a  teacher  to  the 
direction  of  a  woman."  All  of  these  coun- 
tries are  evidently  watching  our  own  edu- 
cational experiments,  ready  to  adopt  such 
as  .nay  appeal  to  their  good  judgment,  but 
also  weighing  them  in  the  balance  lest  they 
be  found  wanting. 

Mrs.  Frances  Cooke  Holden,  president  of  the 
Kindergarten  Department  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  is  known 
to  the  readers  of  the  Kindergarten-Primary  Maga- 
zine through  several  valuable  articles  which  have 
appeared  in  its  pages.  One  of  these  replies  to  the 
question,  "Does  kindergarten  training  prepare 
the  child  for  the  primary  school?  The  Teach- 
er's point  of  view,"  (March,  1905).  Two  others,  in 
Vol.  XVI,  give  practical  suggestions  on  the  "Ethical 
Training  of  Children."  Those  who  have  not  met 
Mrs.  Holden  personally  will  be  interested  in  becom- 
ing somewhat  acquainted  with  her  through  these 
articles.  She  is  one  of  the  most  forceful  representa- 
tive kindergarten  leaders  of  the  west. 

The  Teachers'  College  of  Indianapolis,  formerly 
known  as  the  Indianapolis  Kindergarten  and  Pri- 
mary Normal  Training  School,  celebrated  its  silver 
anniversary  October  9,  1907.  In  1882  there  were 
eight  students  in  the  Normal  Class.  Since  then  952 
women  have  been  graduated  from  this  school  so 
long  associated  with  the  name  of  its  devoted  prin- 
cipal, Mrs.  Eliza  A.  Blaker.  A  total  of  53,171 
mothers  have  been  members  of  clubs  and  meetings 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  school. 

Miss  Ruth  W.  Norton  takes  charge  of  the  kinder- 
garten in  the  Milwaukee  State  Normal  School  the 
current  year.  Miss  Norton  is  a  graduate  of  the  Al- 
bany Normal  School,  who  has  had  five  years  of  ex- 
perience as  a  training  teacher  in  the  normal  school 
at  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.  She  has  spent  the  past  year  in 
advanced  study  at  Teacher's  College. 

Mrs.  Evangeline  W.  Chapman,  who  has  had  charge 
of  the  kindergarten  in  the  Milwaukee  State  Normal 
School  the  latter  part  of  last  year,  takes  charge  of 
the  kindergarten  department  in  the  Whitewater, 
Wis.,  State  Normal  School.  Mrs.  Chapman  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Milwaukee  State  Normal  School, 
who  has  had  several  years  of  very  successful  experi- 
ence in  Milwaukee  and  elsewhere. 


The  "Bachelor's  Guide  to  Matrimony,"  by  Regi- 
nald Wright  Kaufman,  a  handsome  little  volume  of 
clever  little  aphersions,  most  of  which  are  of  the 
cynical  order;  there  are  a  few  which  breathe  a  more 
hopeful  spirit.  Of  these  we  read:  'Two  cannot  live 
on  what  one  can;  but  the  living  is  better  worth 
while."    Henry  Altemus  Co.»  Philadelphia. 


Important  Book  Notes. 

The  Sixth  Year-book  of  the  National  Society  for  the 
Scientific  Study  of  Education,  is  out  and  proves  to  be  of 
special  interest  to  kindergarteners,  though  it  is  not  ad- 
dressed especially  to  them,  but  to  all  teachers.  It  treats 
of  tiie  "Kindergarten  and  its  Relation  to  Elementary  Ed- 
ucation," the  papers  being  written  respectively  by  Ada 
Van  Stone  Uams,  Supervisor  of  Kindergarten  and  Pri- 
mary Education,  Rochester;  Edwin  A.  Kirkpatrick,  State 
Normal  School,  Fitchburg,  Mass.;  Mme.  Kraus-Boelte, 
Principal  Kraus  Seminary,  N,  Y.  Patty  S.  Hill,  Teachers 
College,  N.Y.;  Harriette  Mellissa  Mills,  Head  Department 
of  Kindergarten  Education,  New  York  Proebel  Normal; 
Nina  C.  Vanderwalker,  Director  Kindergarten  Training 
Department,  State  Normal  School,  Milwaukee. 

The  volume  is  edited  by  Manfred  J.  Holmes,  State 
Normal  University,  Normal,  111.  The  valuable  papers  will 
be  reviewed  in  a  later  number  of  the  Kindergarten  Pri- 
mary "Magazine. 

**A11  About  Little  Johnnie  Jones,"  by  Carolyn 
Verhoeff,  with  introduction  by  Patty  Smith  Hill. 
This  is  a  more  or  less  disconnected  series  of  short 
stories  centering  around  an  ordinary  little  boy, 
good  as  can  be  today,  forgetting  to  obey  tomorrow; 
a  life  history  in  which  many  other  little  lives  are 
reflected  in  the  old,  old  process  of  helping  the  child 
to  adapt  himself  to  the  standards  of  society.  "The 
ideal  has  been  to  deal  with  the  ordinary  events  of 
the  daily  life  in  a  manner  which  will  reveal  their 
normal  values  to  the  child."  The  incidents  are  ail 
such  as  would  naturally  interest  a  child  of  four  or 
five  or  even  older  and  they  are  told  in  a  manner 
sure  to  hold  the  attention.  They  recount  the  pleas- 
ures, trials  and  temptations  likely  to  enter  lives  of 
small  boys  and  girls  and  will  therefore  help  them 
to  understand  better  themselves  and  their  environ- 
ment. One  little  tale  illustrates  in  Johnny's  life 
the  old-time  story  of  the  man  who  cried  "wolf, 
wolf,"  once  too  often.  Another  describes  the  small 
boy's  birthday  party.  The  fire  at  Johnny's  house 
will  thrill  the  small  hearers  and  they  will  laugh 
at  the  story  that  tells  of  Johnny  crying  for  his 
cookie  after  he  had  eaten  it.  It  is  a  book  that  will 
be  helpful  to  mothers,  kindergartners,  and  the  chil- 
dren in  a  very  happy  way.  Milton  Bradley  Co., 
Springfield,  Mass. 

"Poor  Richard,  Jr.'s  Almanac,"  reprinted  from 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  Philadelphia.  A 
delightful  little  volume  full  of  wise  saws  and  mod- 
ern instances.  We  give  a  few  examples:  "A  wise 
merchant  takes  stock  of  himself  as  well  as  of  his 
goods";  "Ability  never  amounts  to  much  until  it 
acquires  two  more  letters — stability";  "It  is  a  good 
breakfast  food  that  will  cause  early  rising";  "A 
man  who  trims  himself  to  suit  everybody  will  soon 
whittle  himself  away";  **The  proof  of  the  home  is 
in  the  nursery."  There  are  365  of  such  clever  ap- 
horisms. Published  by  Henry  Altemus  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.  have  just  published  a  two 
book  series  of  finglish  Text  Books,  entitled  *'Guid6 
Books  to  English  Literature,"  written  by  Charles  B. 
Gilbert,  and  Ada  Van  Stone  Harris.  They  are  ad- 
mirably designed  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  the 
authors,  which  is  "language  expression."  Literature 
is  used  as  a  basis  for  teaching  language,  grammar, 
and  literature,  inductively.  The  lessons  are  so  ar- 
ranged that  correlation  with  other  subjects  of  the 
curriculum  is  made  simple.  Cloth  (Book  One  for 
first  five  years,  234  pp.;  price,  46c.  Book  Two  for 
rest  of  course,  385  pp.;   price,  60c.) 

A  lovely  book  to  put  into  the  hands  of  children 
who  are  just  entering  school  is  the  "Burt-Markham 
Primer,"  by  Mary  B.  Burt  and  EMwin  Markham. 
The  matter  is  very  suggestive  and  interesting,  and 
the  illustrauons  delightful,  rhe  book  also  has  an 
unmistakable  ethical  value.  Cloth,  119  pp.,  price 
80  cents.    (Qinn  &  Co.,  New  York.) 
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MAGAZINE  NOTES. 

In  the  Manual  Training  Magazine  for  July,  Alli- 
son A.  Farley  of  the  Oshkoah  Normal  School  has  an 
illuminating  article  with  "Swedish  Sloyd"  as  its 
text.  He  defines  Salamon's  system  of  sloyd  as  a 
"series  of  graduated  psycho-physical  exercises, 
eighty-eight  in  all,  to  be  expressed  in  wood  by 
tools  adapted  to  the  exercises.  The  gradation  is 
arranged  with  a  view  to  a  gradual  increase  of  hand- 
eye-touch  co-ordination  involved  in  the  exercises 
and  does  not  depend  primarily  upon  the  complexity 
of  tools  or  models.  The  series  was  selected  with 
reference  to  its  power  to  realize  certain  educational 
aims  which  Mr.  Salamon  had  conceived  for  manual 
training." 

Mr.  Farley  gives  a  list  of  the  first  fifteen  models 
and  briefly  but  very  clearly  explains  the  close  grad- 
ing secured  by  the  relation  of  one  model  to  an- 
other and  also  such  educational  advantages  as  the 
system  was  planned  to  secure.  In  the  light  of 
later  psychology,  however,  he  then  proceeds  to 
show  in  what  respects  Swedish  sloyd  as  such  is 
lacking. 

Mr.  Farley's  argument  centers  around  the  doc- 
trine of  the  importance  of  interest  in  the  educa- 
tional process.  There  is  great  waste  in  sloyd,  he 
maintains,  because  "any  scheme  or  system  which  is 
not  so  founded,  which  does  not  utilize  the  native 
interests  of  the  children  with  fullness  and  ade- 
quacy, must  be  condemned  as  wasteful,  inefficient, 
and  positively  destructive.  .  .  .  Desire  is  the 
sustaining  force  of  effort  and  it  determines  ex- 
actly qualitively  and  quantatively  the  degree  of 
power  put  forth  in  every  eftort.  The  force  of  the 
blow,  the  keenness  of  the  seeing,  the  discrimina- 
tion of  the  touch — in  short,  the  power  and  efficacy 
of  all  activity,  whether  of  sensory-motor  adjust- 
ment by  which  skill  of  hand  is  attained,  or  wbether 
of  the  fine  discrimination  and  association  by  which 
imagery  becomes  bright  and  firm,  and  flexible  hab- 
its of  thought  are  developed,  or  whether  of  purely 
physical  achievement,  or  of  the  moral  forces,  such 
as  patience,  perseverance,  etc.,  are  determined  to  a 
minute  degree  by  the  strength  of  the  impelling 
force  of  desire  acting  upon  the  will.  Hence  waste 
of  energy  seems  the  logical  and  inevitable  conclu- 
sion of  a  situation  where  the  individual,  child,  or 
man,  is  required  to  perform  a  task  the  object  of 
which  does  not  sustain  a  close  and  deflnite  relation 
to  some  of  his  own  needs.  "If  the  task  be  physical 
in  nature  the  innervation  of  the  muscles  will  be 
weak  and  their  expenditure  of  effort  small  and  the 
co-ordinations  will  be  loose  and  slovenly.  .  .  . 
This  condition  of  arrested  mental  development  cre- 
ated by  the  long  repression  of  impulse  and  the  dis- 
couragement of  the  initiative  appears  almost  ir- 
remediable when  once  established. 

The  writer  flnds  the  Swedish  system  limited  in 
several  particulars.  Its  usefulness  is  narrowed  in 
that  all  the  exercises  are  reduced  to  wood;  the  ar- 
ticles made  being  "small  and  unimportant  articles 
of  household  furnishing,  assumed  an  abstract  char- 
acter but  a  step  removed  from  the  purely  prepara- 
tory exercises  which  they  were  intended  to  super- 
sede," and  the  grading  and  imitative  method,  etc., 
are  such  that  "the  opportunities  for  acquiring  much 
positive  knowledge  of  either  a  social  or  sclentiflc 
character  are  extremely  limited."  Mr.  Farley  also 
notes  that  the  interests  of  children  from  eleven  to 
fifteen  (the  sloyd  age)  are  not  in  simple  activity 
for  its  own  sake,  but  in  that  activity  and  in  those 
objects  "which  appear  necessary  as  means  to  ac- 
complish desired  ends." 

He  recognizes  the  need  of  models  and  of  drills, 
however,  when  the  child  wishes  to  accomplish 
something  for  which  he  has  not  yet  attained  the 
requisite  skill."  It  is  in  this  fllling-in  process  of 
building  up  the  gap  between  present  abilitlM  and 


the  realization  of  desires  that  models  and  drills  of 
like  nature  have  their  legitimate  function.  For 
the  flnished  model  he  flnds  yet  another  use  in  the 
standard  of  taste  and  of  workmanship  which  it 
ofters. 

Those  interested  in  the  subject  will  be  pleased  to 
learn  that  henceforward  the  Manual  Training  Mag- 
azine will  be  published  bi-monthly  instead  of  only 
four  times  a  year  as  heretofore. 

The  "Popular  Science  Monthly"  contains  an  ar- 
ticle of  value  to  people  in  all  walks  of  life  perhaps 
with  special  appeal  to  teachers  and  students.  "The 
Ethical  Aspects  of  Mental  Economy,"  by  Prof  Fred 
E.  Bolton,  State  University,  Iowa.  He  opens  with 
the  statement,  **^o  be  economical  of  one's  powers 
makes  for  efficiency;  to  be  prodigal  makes  for  in- 
efficiency. To  be  efficient  in  lite  is  the  highest 
ethics.  To  be  inefficient  because  of  prodigality  is 
10  be  unmoral."  He  speaks  of  the  need  of  making 
automatic  as  soon  as  possible,  especially  when 
young,  those  usual  activities  thus  leaving  the,  mind 
free  for  other  things.  He  dwells  also  upon  the 
need  of  sleep  to  the  student.  And  the  student  must 
learn,  too,  how  much  time  and  strength  may  be 
justly  and  wisely  given  to  the  social  side  of  school 
and  college  life  and  how  much  to  the  study  end. 
Prof.  Bolton  applies  his  arguments  to  the  business 
lite  as  well  as  to  student  days  and  the  paper  should 
be  mos£  helpful  to  very  many  of  our  over-strenuous 
citizens. 

John  Patterson  tells  of  the  "Child  and  Child 
Education  Among  the  Ancient  Greeks"  in  the  same 
magazine. 

"Die  Deutsche  Monatschrift"  has  an  article  in 
which  a  tather  discusses  whether  or  not  the  aver- 
age father  gives  to  his  children  the  time  and 
thought  and  companionship  that  he  should,  both 
for  their  good  and  his  own.  He  contends  that  the 
father  loses  much  of  the  joy  of  life  in  thus  missing 
the  opportunities  for  education,  and  friendship  and 
future  influence  that  come  by  thus  living  with  the 
child.  In  order  that  the  boy  of  today  may  grow 
into  the  good,  wise  father  of  tomorrow  he  thinks 
there  should  be  more  of  natural  science  and  techni- 
cal teaching  in  the  schools  so  that  the  boy  may 
later  be  able,  to  point  out  to  his  children  with  intel- 
ligence and  discernment  the  wonders  of  the  world 
about  him. 

The  "Review  of  Reviews"  for  September,  in  an 
article  by  Marion  Mallus,  discusses  the  question, 
"Are  Secret  Societies  a  Danger  to  Our  High 
Schools?"  This  is  a  question  of  grave  importance 
and  principals  and  teachers  may  well  post  them- 
selves upon  the  subject  in  order  to  intelligently 
combat  the  argument  of  prejudiced  parents.  The 
main  arguments  against  the  secret  society  in  the 
high  school  are  the  following:  They  are  undemo- 
cratic and  breed  selfishness  and  snobbery  in  those 
that  are  in,  and  toadyism  in  those  that  want  to 
get  in.  In  choosing  new  recruits  It  seems  that 
ability  to  dress  well  and  to  spend  money  frtely  are 
strong  quallflcations  for  admission.  "They  tend  to 
kill  a  healthful  class  spirit.  Instead  of  pride  in  the 
class  of  1907  or  1908,  the  class  is  separated  into 
factions,  each  jealous  of  its  own  prerogatives  and 
standing.  The  fraternity  or  sorority  grows  inde- 
pendent of  the  control  of  teacher  and  principal. 
The  members  become  impudent  and  unbearably  so- 
phisticated in  their  attitude  toward  the  faculty. 
They  do  not  tend  to  elevate  scholarship.  Many 
schools  forbid  the  secret  society  utterly.  Others 
meet  the  problem  by  having  a  member  of  the  facul- 
ty present  as  advisor.  In  several  cities  the  strong 
measures  taken  by  school  principals  or  school  boards 
to  meet  the  evil  has  resulted  in  lawsuits  brought  by 
parents,  the  school  representatives  being  sustained 
in  each  case. 
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The  "Circle"  for  September  has  an  article  by  Dr. 
David  Blaustein  describing  '*The  First  Self-Govern- 
ing  Jewish  Community  since  the  f>all  of  Jerusalem/' 
being  a  brief  description  of  the  Hebrew  Colony  at 
Woodbridge,  N.  J.  Here  agriculture,  manufactureo, 
etc.,  are  carried  on  efficiently  by  Jewish  immigrants 
who  began  the  experiment  in  1891. 

All  the  women  teachers  in  America  and  the  mas- 
culine portion  of  the  teaching  community  as  well» 
should  read  about  ''Woman  Suffrage  Throughout 
the  World,"  by  Ida  Hustod  Harper,  in  the  "North 
American."  It  shows  that  the  *'world  do  move," 
especially  that  part  outside  of  the  United  States. 
The  movement  for  woman  suffrage  is  gain- 
ing all  the  time  in  both  Europe  and  Asia.  In 
Japan,  Inaia,  Persia,  even,  as  well  as  in  Russia, 
woman  is  being  recognized  as  an  important  factor 
in  the  body  politic  and  one  whose  voice  must  be 
heard. 

The  "Outlook'  for  September  7  contains  a  paptir 
by  G.  F.  Blakeslee  describing  the  successful  work- 
ing of  "Woman  Suffrage  in  Finland."  Also  a 
charming  article  by  Annie  Russell  Marble  on  Eliza- 
beth Whittier  (sister  of  the  poet),  and  the  "Ames- 
bury  Home,"  of  which  she  was  the  sunshine. 

Teachers  of  American  history  will  read  with  in- 
terest the  present  installment  in  "Scribners"  of  the 
*'Call  of  the  West,"  by  Sidney  Lee.  This  number 
concerns  itself  with  the  "American  Indian  in  Eliza- 
bethan England." 

"Harper's"  for  September  contributes  to  science 
an  article  by  Edwin  G.  Conklin,  Ph.  D.,  on  "Photo- 
microscopy  by  Ultraviolet  Light." 

Let  parents  and  teachers  read  in  the  "American 
Magazine"  Eugene  Wood  on  "The  New  Baby";  also 
the  **Siaves  Who  Stayed,"  by  Lucine  Finok. 

B.  J. 

The  Southern  Teachers*  Advocate  is  an  educa- 
tional journal  edited  and  owned  by  colored  people 
as  a  professional  organ  for  colored  teachers.  The 
June  number  contains  a  brief  description  of  the 
Kentucky  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind,  Louisville,  Ky.,  written  by  the  Principal, 
Faustin  S.  Delaney.  What  he  says  is  true  of  all 
blind  people  whether  white  or  black. 

Here  we  have  a  beautiful  three-story  building, 
lignted  by  gas,  heated  by  steam,  airy  bed-rooms, 
play  rooms,  recitation  rooms,  steam-heated  bath- 
rooms, music  rooms  and  all  the  comforts  of  a 
modern  home. 

This  institution  is  in  no  sense  an  asylum  or  hos- 
pital. No  pupil  is  admitted  until  some  parent  or 
guardian  vouches  to  receive  him  at  the  close  of 
tne  school  session.  No  invalid,  no  weak-minded 
child,  no  vicious  or  immoral  person  is  admitted. 
Only  sound,  healthy  persons  of  good  moral  char- 
acter are  permitted  to  attend.  It  is  a  state  institu- 
tion for  the  education  of  the  blind. 

There  are  no  charges  whatever.  Board,  lodging, 
laundry,  books  are  ail  free.  Here  the  blind  or  par- 
tially blind  child  is  taught  to  read,  write  and 
cipher;  he  studies  geography,  history,  nature,  gram- 
mar. If  he  shows  an  inclination  for  music  he  is 
given  a  musical  education.  Here  he  is  instructed 
in  the  workshop,  learning  to  make  brooms,  ham- 
mocks, mops,  to  cane  chairs,  and  to  practice  simple 
upholstery.  The  girls  are  taught  to  sew,  to  patch, 
to  darn,  to  knit  and  how  to  use  the  sewing  machine. 
They  are  taught  how  to  cut  and  fit  and  make  their 
own  garments. 

There  are  two  reading  circles  which  meet  nightly. 

Why  should  not  the  blind  girl  become  acquainted 
with  the  practical  side  of  domestic  science?  Why 
should  she  not  learn  the  courtesies  of  sensible  so- 
ciety? Why  should  she  not  listen  to  the  reading 
of  magazines  and  newspapers,  and  discuss  civic, 
literary  and  scientific  questions  and  events?    Why 


should  she  not  learn  to  set  and  clear  away  a  table, 
to  wash  and  wipe  dishes,  to  make  beds,  to  launder, 
to  cook,  and  in  fact  to  do  everything  to  make  her 
home  clean,  orderly,  and  attractive?  Although  the 
blind  child  may  never  have  to  earn  a  living,  still 
she  can  be  a  "home-helper." 

The  blind  child  has  a  right  to  have  a  chance  in 
the  race  of  life,  a  right  to  have  a  chance  to  make 
himself  a  useful  citizen.  The  earlier  he  starts  the 
better.  It  is  much  better  that  he  start  at  six  than 
at  sixteen. 

The  editor  of  this  able  little  journal  is  Chapman 
C.  Monroe.  There  is  a  department  of  Psychology 
and  Pedagogy,  which  in  the  June  number  is  de- 
voted to  the  kindergarten.  There  are  also  depart- 
ments of  Science  and  Nature  Study  and  of  Domestic 
Science. 

The  trained  eye  of  the  artist  is  constantly  see- 
ing beautiful  harmonies  of  color  unheeded  by  the 
unobservant  individual.  In  Edinburgh  the  camera 
obscura  is  being  used  by  an  educational  enthusiast. 
Professor  Geddes,  in  order  to  revive  the  starved 
color  sense  of  adults.  By  its  means  they  are  en- 
abled to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  artist's  delightful 
color  world,  for  in  it  they  see  the  reflection  of 
their  apparently  commonplace  surroundings  with 
all  their  natural  wealth  of  color  revealed  as  in  a 
picture.  The  roads,  the  grass,  the  grimy  walls, 
even  the  apparently  colorless  smoke,  assume  a  new 
significance,  so  that  one  is  almost  tempted  to  be- 
lieve it  to  be  the  result  of  some  magic  power. 
Truly  "beauty  is  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder,"  and 
the  pity  is  that  so  many  eyes  are  blind  to  the 
beauty  that  is  all  around  them. 

All  children  have  the  artistic  temperament — it 
is  their  birthright;  but  they  are  often  kept  from 
the  enjoyment  of  it  by  being  shut  out  of  God's 
beautiful  world  into  prisons  made  with  human 
hands. 

If  children  in  crowded  cities  are  to  be  taught 
indoors,  they  should  be  surrounded  by  objects  beau- 
tiful in  themselves,  beautiful  in  form,  in  color,  and 
in  design,  for  as  Ruskin  says,  "The  mind  that  seeks 
the  beautiful  is  on  its  way  to  become  a  beautiful 
mind." — The  Practical  Teacher's  Art  Monthly, 
England. 

The  subjects  of  co-education  and  of  equal  pay 
for  equal  work  are  matters  ot  discussion  in  Eng- 
land as  well  as  In  America.  Witness  the  following 
extracts: 

The  co-educational  school  at  Harpenden,  which 
is  to  educate  boys  and  girls  together  from  early 
childhood  to  university  age,  was  opened  last  month. 
The  Rev.  Cecil  Grant,  the  headmaster,  who  for 
eight  years  presided  over  a  mixed  grammar  school 
at  Keswick,  said  at  the  inaugural  proceedings  that 
his  experience  was  that  in  a  school  of  reasonable 
size  where  religious  influence  was  vital  and  both 
sexes  were  educated  together  it  was  possible  for 
each  member  of  the  school  to  reach  an  influitely 
higner  level  of  purity,  industry,  and  general  char- 
acter than  was  possible  in  separate  schools. 

This  is  one  more  corroboration  of  the  finding  of 
the  Secondary  Education  Commissioners  of  18ii5  on 
the  subject  of  mixed  education.  They  reported  that 
those  witnesses  who  had  experience  of  the  system 
were  most  strongly  in  its  favor,  while  the  most 
decided  opposition  came  from  those  witnesses  who 
knew  nothing  about  it. — University  Correspondence 
London,  England. 

We  have  noted  lately  advertisements  for  lecture- 
ships and  similar  educational  posts  which  run: 
"Salary  £200  if  a  man,  £160  if  a  woman."  We 
can  see  no  possible  justiflcation  for  this  differentia- 
tion, and  in  the  London  Day  Training  College  the 
principle  of  the  same  pay  for  the  same  work,  re- 
gardless of  sex,  has  been  asserted  and  maintained 
from  the  beginning.  It  may  indeed  be  argued  that 
the  principle,  if  carried  to  its  logical  conclusion. 
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would  lead  to  an  Identical  scale  of  pasrment  for 
masters  and  mlBtresses  in  all  our  public  schools, 
and  we  are  not  careful  to  resist  the  conclusion. 
But,  under  present  circumstances,  the  cases  are  not 
on  all  fours.  In  spite  of  the  strides  of  the  last 
half  century,  girls'  education  is  still  on  a  lower 
level  than  boys'  education,  and  mistresses  are  still 
1^8  expensively  and  less  fully  educated  than  mas- 
ters. Moreover,  except  in  mixed  schools,  the  two 
sexes  do  not  come  into  competition.  If  a  post  is 
advertised  as  open  to  either  sex  and  a  woman  is 
chosen,  she  is  presumably  better  than  any  of  the 
male  candidates.  Why  should  she  be  docked  of 
£50  solely  on  account  of  her  sex?  We  do  not  cut 
down  the  Civil  Ldst  when  the  sovereign  is  a  Queen. 
— Joumal  of  Eiducation,  London  England. 

In  the  Bnglish  Journal  of  Education  for  July  M. 
Atkinson  Williams,  B.  A.,  has  a  discriminating  pa- 
per upon  "The  Place  of  English  in  the  American 
Elementary  School."  She  summarizes  her  impres- 
sions as  follows: 

"From  the  few  points  I  have  collected  I  think  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  Americans  are  taking  this 
matter  of  the  English  work  as  a  factor  in  the  train- 
ing of  the  child  seriously  to  heart.  It  seems  to  me 
that  tbe  main  excellences  lie  in  the  careful  and 
systematic  training  in  spoken  English,  the  defer- 
ring of  the  reading  and  more  formal  composition 
to  a  somewhat  later  period  than  with  us,  the  com- 
paratively wide  course  of  reading  which  the  school 
curricalum  affords,  and  the  consistent  eftort  to  al- 
low the  children's  powers  to  develop  naturally  and 
spontaneously.  The  main  defects  appear  to  be  a 
lack  of  thoroughness  and  a  certain  superficialty 
which  pervades  a  good  deal  of  the  work  in  the 
American  school,  also  vileness  and  carelessness  in 
the  spelling  and  composition  of  the  older  pupils, 
the  dangers  arising  from  the  undue  prominence 
given  to  oratory  and  a  tendency  to  overvalue  the 
children's  somewhat  hastily  formed  judgments." 

BOOK  NOTES. 

Little  Folks  Land.  The  story  of  a  little  boy  in  a 
big  world,  by  Madge  A.  Bigham.  This  volume  com- 
bines both  stories  and  program  matter  suitable  for 
either  kindergarten  or  grades;  was  published  in 
1905-6  in  the  Kindergarten  Magazine.  Those  who 
followed,  then,  the  experiences  of  Joe-Boy  from 
week  to  week  through  the  year  will  be  glad  to 
learn  that  it  is  now  to  be  obtained  in  book  form. 
It  is  so  arranged  that  the  successive  chapters  may 
be  used  Just  as  they  appear  in  the  pages  or  if  one 
teacher  is  making  a  specialty  of  birds  and  another 
of  insects  each  may  cull  that  which  is  suited  to 
her  wishes.  At  the  time  of  its  appearance  in  the 
Magazine  It  was  subjected  to  various  criticisms. 
Some  objected  that  child  psychology  forbade  center- 
ing a  program  for  so  long  a  time  around  one  per- 
son. That  objection  is  answered  above  in  the  state- 
ment as  to  the  way  in  which  the  lessons  may  be 
used.  Others  thought  the  style  too  sentimental. 
The  child  to  whom  the  stories  are  read  will  not 
think  so  and  in  telling  them  to  her  circle  the  kln- 
dergartner  will  naturally  use  her  own  language  and 
interject  into  the  telling  her  own  manner  and 
spirit.  The  spirit  of  the  stories  is  sweet  and  whole- 
some and  one  mother  in  a  far-away  corner  of  Ver- 
mont wrote  a  letter  of  appreciation  to  the  editors 
of  the  Magazine,  which  was  almost  pathetic  in  its 
expression  of  thanks  for  the  printing  of  the  little 
story.  Tbe  mothers  as  well  as  kindergartners  will 
be  pleased  with  the  suggestions  for  gift  and  occu- 
pation work.  These  are  of  course  to  be  followed 
in  the  spirit  of  the  master  and  not  of  the  slave.  Pub- 
lished by  Atkinson,  Mentzer&  Grover,  Chicago. 

••popular  Folk  Games  and  Dance,"  compiled  by 
Marie  Ruef  Hofar,  Chicago,  has  just  made  the  sum- 
mer of  1907  conspicuous  by  a  most  successful  play 


festival  in  which  hundreds  of  children  took  part 
and  which  was  attended  by  teachers  and  specialists 
from  all  over  the  country.  Charities  has  devoted 
one  number  to  a  description  of  this  festival  and  the 
papers  given  by  difterent  well-known  speakers. 
Teachers,  settlement  workers,  students  of  sociology 
are  realizing  that  in  organized  and  directed  plays 
are  great  possibilities  for  Education.  They  also 
perceive  in  the  traditional  games  and  dances  of  the 
various  nations,  possibilities  not  only  of  natural 
and  simple  wholesome  recreation,  but  also  a  happy 
means  of  amalgamating  our  hetogenous  population, 
to  better  understand  each  other.  The  traditional 
games  and  dances  of  our  foreign  population 
if  incorporated  into  our  own  life,  cannot  but  be  a 
source  of  enrichment  to  art,  literature  and  to  life 
generally.  MiSb  Marl  Ruef  Hofer's  latest  book 
therefore  will  be  of  great  service  to  all  who  wish 
to  better  understand  our  immigrant  neighbors  and 
wish  to  help  them  to  know  each  other.  This  book 
appears  in  much  the  same  form  as  •'Singing  Games." 
It  contains  games  and  dances  of  practically  every 
country  in  Europe.  The  Scandinavian,  Tuetonlc, 
Latin  and  Selavic  races  are  all  represented.  There 
are  games  reminding  one  of  the  old  feudal  days  of 
knights  and  castles;  visiting  games  in  which  the 
courtesies  and  graces  have  play;  there  are  the 
graceful,  stately  dances  of  one  district,  and  again, 
these  with  the  hop,  skip  and  jump  and  clap  of  the 
more  lively  dance.  The  compilation  of  this  book 
has  involved  much  patient  research  and  wise  selec- 
tion amidst  the  vast  stores  of  riches  that  has  come 
down  to  us  from  the  past.  Directions  are  given 
for  each  dance  and  words  accompany  the  music.  A 
book  which  will  help  bring  to  our  strenuous  life, 
the  spirit  of  play  and  simple  recreation  is  much  to 
be  desired.  Flanagan  Co.,  Chicago.  Mailing  price 
75  cents. 

"Lisbeth  Long  Frock."  Translated  from  the 
Norwegan  of  Hans  Aanrud  by  Laura  E.  Poulsson. 
We  are  told  in  the  preface  that  Hans  Aanrud's  short 
stories  are  considered  by  his  countrymen  as  belong- 
ing to  the  most  original  and  artistically  finished 
life  pictures  that  have  been  produced  by  the 
younger  literati  of  Norway.  The  story  gives  a  most 
interesting  glimpse  into  a  life  quite  foreign  to 
most  Americans.  The  herdgirl  and  herdboy  are 
practically  unknown  in  the  United  States  and  the 
tale  of  this  little  eight  year  old  girl  who  finds  her 
way  alone  down  from  the  mountain  on  a  cold  win- 
ter's day  with  a  pack  of  spun  wool  upon  her  back  and 
little  red  pail  in  her  hands,  should  delight  the  child- 
ren of  our  more  complex  society.  They  will  surely  find 
it  difficult  to  imagine  themselves  living  all  through 
the  summer  far  upon  the  grazing  fields  with  only 
the  milkmaid  and  two  herdboys  for  companions, 
and  for  occupations,  following  the  flock  of  sheep 
and  goats  both  in  sunny  weather  and  on  days  when 
it  rains  or  mists.  Crookhorn.  the  self-important 
goat  that  would  not  go  with  Its  own  kind,  but 
would  insist,  first  on  herding  with  the  cows  and 
finally  with  the  horses,  is  an  interesting  contribu- 
tion to  the  study  of  animal  mythology.  Crookhorn 
certainly  had  an  individuality  of  her  own.  The 
pictures  by  a  Norwegian  Artist  depicting  the  farm- 
ers, the  mountain  scenes,  and  the  interiors  of  the 
farmhouse  are  a  valuable  addition  to  the  text.  It 
is  a  simple  little  story  which  well  pictures  a  life  than 
which  we  can  imagine  no  greater  contrasts  to  that 
of  our  strenuous,  nervous,  high-strung  cities.  The 
teacher  will  do  well  to  place  it  on  her  school-book 
punojH  J8:)na3  snossai  iCqdBj3oa3  eq^  uauM  'sdAiaqs 
Norway.  Both  boys  and  girls  will  read  ft  with  in- 
terest and  benefit.  They  will  want  to  go  to  Nor- 
way; and  whenever  they  afterwards  hear  an  echo, 
they  will  not  forget  that  in  Norway,  the  boys 
quaintly  speak  of  an  echo  as  • 'dwarf  language." 
Published  by  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 
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Kristy's  Rainy-Day  Picnic,  by  Olive  Thorne  Mill- 
er. Kristy's  picnic  is  spoiled  by  rain,  and  her 
mother  and  friends  turn  the  long  day  Into  a  very 
short  one  by  telling  her  stories  of  incidents  in  their 
own  childhood.  One  tells  of  a  night  in  a  school- 
room, a  blizzard  raging  outside.  Another  describes 
a  night  in  a  cellar  and  a  rescue  by  a  dog.  Each 
one  is  just  such  a  story  as  a  schoolgirl,  or  for  that 
matter,  a  schoolboy,  reads  with  intense  interest. 
There  are  sixteen  in  all.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co., 
Boston.     11.25. 

Mystic  Voices.  An  Interpretation  of  Nature,  by 
S.  L.  Mershon,  is  an  unusual  little  volume  per- 
meated by  a  strong  personal  and  religious  feeling, 
and  written  by  one  who  loves  Nature  much,  and  to 
whom  she  speaks  as  with  a  voice  direct  from  God. 
It  will  make  an  appropriate  Easter  gift.  Illustrat- 
ed. Published  by  Theodore  Schulte,  New  York 
City. 

"Mother  Goose  in  Silhouettes,**  cut  out  by  Kath- 
erine  G.  Buffum,  Houghton,  MifBln  Co.,  N.  Y.; 
"Rhymes  and  Stories,"  by  M.  P.  Lansing.  Glnn  & 
Co.;  "Famous  Stories  Every  Child  Should  Know," 
by  Hamilton  W.  Mable,  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  N. 
Y.;  "Friends  and  Cousins,"  by  Abble  Parwell 
Brown,  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.;  "Education  by 
Plays  and  Games,"  by  George  Ellsworth  Johnson, 
Ginn  &  Co.;  "Waifs  of  the  Slums  and  Their  Way 
Out,"  by  Leonard  Benedict,  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.; 
"A  Brief  Course  in  the  History  of  Education,"  by 
Paul  Monroe,  The  Macmillan  Co.;  "Studies  in  Ger- 
man Literature,"  by  Richard  Hochdoerfer,  Chau- 
tauqua Home  Reading  Series;  "A  First  Course  in 
Physics,"  by  Robert  Andrews  Millikan,  Ginn  &  Co.; 
"Intermediate  Arithmetic,"  by  Bruce  M.  Watson. 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.;  "Elementary  French,"  by  Pred 
Davis  Aldrlch  and  Irving  Lysander  Foster,  Glnn  & 
Co.;  "First  Latin  Book,"  by  E.  Cutler  Shedd,  re- 
vised edition,  N.  Y.,  William  Beverley  Harison. 


Editor's  Notes  on  New  York  City  News. 

In  a  great  cosmopolitan  city,  like  New 
York,  which  is  constantly  receiving  hordes 
of  immigrants,  many  of  them  too  frequently 
of  low  order  of  intelligence,  the  task  of  as- 
similating the  widely  discordant  elements  in 
the  population  is  vital.  By  common  consent 
of  the  citizens  it  is  entrusted  mainly  to  the 
public  schools.  Out  of  the  raw  material  the 
educational  grist  must  produce  Americans, 
inspired  by  high  ideals  of  patriotism  and 
citizenship. 

Realizing  this  the  Board  of  Education  has 
exerted  every  effort  to  secure  the  most  ef- 
ficient teachers.  To  this  end  it  has  pre- 
scribed severe  rules,  governing  the  qualifica- 
tions for  appointment  and  the  activities  of 
the  teacher  in  the  exercise  of  her  functions. 
And  it  has  been  eminently  successful.  This 
is  attested  by  the  fact  that  many  of  its  kin- 
dergartners  are  called  yearly  to  responsible 
positions  in  other  institutions. 

To  be  eligible  for  the  license  of  kindergar- 
ten teacher,  the  applicant  must  have  one  of 
these  qualifications:  graduation  from  a  sat- 
isfactory high  school  or  institution  of  equal 
or  higher  rank,  or  an  equivalent  academic 
training,  or  the  passing  of  an  academic  ex- 


amination. In  addition  the  completion  of  a 
satisfactory  course  of  professional  training 
of  at  least  two  years,  one  of  which  has  been 
devoted  to  the  principles  and  practice  of  the 
kindergarten,  is  required.  In  lieu  of  this 
last  requirement,  the  applicant  may  offer 
evidence  of  the  completion  of  a  satisfactory 
course  of  professional  training  of  at  least 
one  year  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  the 
kindergarten,  followed  by  two  years  of  suc- 
cessful experience  in  kindergarten  teaching. 

[For  further  information  address  the 
editor.] 

The  teacher  in  the  primary  grades  is  a 
regular  class  teacher  and  must  have  the 
same  qualifications.  To  be  eligible  for  Li- 
cense No.  I,  which  entitles  her  to  teach,  the 
applicant  must  have  one  of  the  following 
qualifications:  graduation  from  a  high 
school,  having  a  course  of  study  of  not  less 
than  four  years  and  graduation  from  a 
school  for  the  professional  training  of  teach- 
ers, having  a  course  of  study  of  not  less  than 
two  years,consisting  of  seventy-eight  weeks, 
approved  by  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction.  The  applicant  may  offer 
many  other  qualifications,  which  on  account 
of  limited  space  cannot  be  mentioned  here. 

Between  the  kindergarten  and  the  pri- 
mary grades  there  is  no  gap.  Passage  from 
one  to  the  other  should  be  continuous.  The 
Board  of  Education  recently  facilitated  this 
by  enacting  a  by-law,  which  provides  among 
other  things,  that  the  kindergarten  license 
"shall  qualify  the  holder  to  act  as  a  substi- 
tute in  classes  of  the  first  six  years  in  an  ele- 
mentary day  school.'*  In  this  way  the  kin- 
dergarten teacher  is  enabled  to  get  an  in- 
sight into  the  work  of  the  grades  above  her 
and  to  prepare  the  pupils  for  these  grades. 
Great  benefits  have  been  derived  from  this 
wise  provision. 

As  a  result  of  the  recent  agitation  about 
salaries,  the  Board  of  Education  has  devised 
a  plan  for  giving  teachers  of  the  kindergar- 
ten and  primary  grades  greater  compensa- 
tion. This  step  has  been  deemed  wise,  be- 
cause it  will  hold  the  teachers  in  the  Board's 
employ.  At  present  the  teacher  is  paid  a 
minimum  salary  of  $600,  which  is  increased 
yearly  by  $40  until  the  maximum  of  $1,240 
is  attained  after  seventeen  years  of  service. 
It  is  proposed  to  make  the  minimum  $720, 
the  maximum  $1,440;  life  of  schedule  six- 
teen years,  and  annual  automatic  increase 
$48.  The  old  plan  will  cost  $9,277,646  in 
1908.  To  put  the  new  one  into  operation 
will  cost  $1,779,045  more.     The  matter  is 
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before  the  Board  of  Estimate  for  approval. 
The  general  sentiment  among  the  members 
of  the  Board  of  Education  is  that  that  body 
will  make  the  necessary  appropriation. 

But  not  alone  upon  good  teachers  does 
the  proper  training  of  pupils  in  the  kinder- 
garten and  primary  grades  depend.  The 
course  of  study  is  another  important  factor. 
In  meeting  this  necessity  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation has  exercised  superior  judgment. 
There  are  no  breaks  in  the  progression  of 
the  course,  the  growth  of  the  intellectual 
capacity  of  the  child  being  duly  met. 

In  the  kindergarten  the  course  comprises 
nature  study,  language,  songs,  games  and 
handwork.  The  evolution  from  the  kinder- 
garten to  the  primary  grades  is  gradual. 
For  the  first  three  years  of  the  elementary 
school  the  course  includes  physical  training, 
physiology  and  hygiene,  organized  games, 
English,  penmanship,  mathematics,  nature- 
study,  drawing  and  constructive  work,  cord 
and  raffia,  and  music.  Sewing  is  introduced 
in  the  third  year. 

Comprehensive  instructions  as  to  the 
best  methods  of  teaching  these  subjects  are 
provided  in  the  syllabuses  prepared  by  the 
Board  of  Superintendents.  Correlation  of 
subjects  is  particularly  insisted  upon.  Na- 
ture study  furnishes  the  topics  for  composi- 
tions in  English,  songs  are  made  to  harm- 
onize with  the  general  spirit  of  the  course 
of  study  and  so  the  interweaving  process 
goes  on. 

Considerable  latitude  is  allowed  the 
teacher,  however.  Owing  to  the  varied 
character  of  New  York,  including  both  city 
and  country  life  in  all  their  phases,  the 
teacher  is  confronted  with  special  problems, 
with  which  no  syllabus,  designed  along  gen- 
eral lines,  can  cope.  In  cases  of  this  kind 
individuality  alone  conquers.  Evidence  of 
its  successful  application  comes  to  light  fre- 
quently. Here  a  teacher  perfects  a  system 
of  penmanship,  which  fails  elsewhere;  there 
another  has  great  success  with  mathemat- 
ics; again,  a  third,  having  no  better  ma- 
terial for  her  nature  work  takes  her  children 
to  a  blacksmith  shop  to  see  the  smithy 
work  or  to  the  Brooklyn  bridge  to  watch  the 
ships  ply  up  and  down  East  River.  So  it 
goes  on. 

In  this  great  work  the  teacher  of  the 
kindergarten  and  of  the  primary  grades  in 
the  elementary  schools  plays  an  important 
part.  To  her  comes  the  material  in  its  most 
plastic  form.  If  she  begins  the  character- 
moulding   skilfully,   success   is   reasonably 


certain.     If  she  fails,  the  harm  done  the 
pupil  is  almost  irreparable. 

An  idea  of  the  methods  of  teaching  em- 
ployed may  be  had  by  a  study  of  the  sylla- 
buses for  the  kindergarten.  In  the  main, 
these  methods  obtain  in  their  primary 
grades.  The  teacher's  instructions  are  in 
part: 

"In  nature  study,  the  children  should  ob- 
serve and  care  for  animals  and  plant  life, 
and  should  make  daily  observations  of  natu- 
ral phenomena.  The  teacher  should  take 
the  children  on  excursions  to  the  parks  and 
fields,  and  should  encourage  them  to  work 
in  out-of-door  gardens. 

'^Stories  and  conversations  in  the  kinder- 
garten should  relate  to  life  in  the  home,  the 
doings  of  children,  cleanliness  and  health, 
life  of  animals  and  plants,  the  weather,  the 
seasons,  holidays,  etc.  In  story  telling,  the 
stories  should  be  illustrated  with  black- 
board sketches,  pictures  and  objects.  A  few 
rhymes  and  jingles  should  be  memorized. 

**In  music  the  children  should  be  taught 
to  listen  appreciatively  to  instrumental 
music  and  to  singing.  In  singing  by  the 
children,  only  such  songs  should  be  selected 
as  unite  expressive  melody  to  appropriate 
words,  and  those  in  which  the  rhythm  of 
poetry  and  music  coincide.  Only  soft  sing- 
ing should  be  allowed  at  any  time  and  great 
care  should  be  given  to  annuciation  and  ex- 
pression. Singing  during  marches  and 
physical  exercises  is  not  advisable. 

**In  physical  training,  the  play  and  games 
should  be  interpretive  and  expressive  of 
every-day  life.  They  should  lead  to  a  con- 
trol of  the  muscles,  and  to  mental  and  social 
development.  They  should  include  march- 
ing, skipping,  running  and  other  rhythmic 
movements,  accompanied  by  instrumental 
music;  gymnastic  exercises,  in  which  the 
children  imitate  familiar  movements  seen 
in  the  home  and  in  the  street,  movements 
of  workmen  and  movements  of  animals;  free 
play  at  recess,  introducing  a  few  common 
toys,  as  balls,  tops,  jumping  ropes,  bean 
bags,  reins  and  dolls. 

"The  handwork  includes  modeling  in 
sand  and  clay ;  drawing,  both  illustrative  and 
object,  with  heavy  crayons;  painting,  both 
illustrative  and  object;  weaving  with  col- 
ored splints  in  heavy  manilla  mats,  and  in 
paper  mats  with  fringes;  occasional  free 
weaving  with  grasses  or  raffia;  sewing  with 
or  without  needle;  paper  folding,  cutting 
and  mounting." 
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Teachers'  Courses 


AT  THE 


NEW  YORK 
FROEBEL  NORMAL 


Dr.  E.  Lyell  Earle,  Principal 

'T'HE  New  York  Froebel  Normal  announces  Courses  for  Teachers  under  the  Di- 
'"'     rection  of  Dr.  E.  Lyell  Earle,  to  be  given  by  the  following  instructors: 

Dr.  Jenny  B.  Merrill,  Supervisor  of  Kindergartens,  New  York  City 
Dr.  E.  Lyell  Earle,  Principal  New  York  Froebel  Normal 
Professor  Harriette  M.  Mills,  New  York  Froebel  Normal 
Man  Ruef  Hofer,  Teachers  College 
Augusta  Siener  Earle,  Leipsig 
Mr.  Robert  Dulk,  Teachers  College 

The  scope  of  the  courses  will  cover  Kindergarten  and  Primary  subjects  and  will 
be  particularly  helpful  to  all  those  who  are  to  take  the  City  examinations  for  Kin- 
dergarten licenses  and  for  License  No.  1 ,  to  be  held  in  January,  1 908.  They  will 
also  meet  the  needs  of  Kindergarten  and  Primary  teachers  in  their  daily  class  work. 

For  information  address 

Dr.  E.  LYELL  EARLE, 

59  West  Ninety-sixth  Street, 
Phone,  6657  Riverside.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

(Office  Hours  daily  from  3*30  to  5  p.  m.    Saturdays  and  evenings  by  appointment.) 


JUDGE  BEN  B.  LINDSEY 

Of  the  Juvenile  Court  of  Denver,  Col.,  has  written  the 
following  appreciative  letter  about  the  book  entitled 

The  Mother  Artist 

To  the  author,  Jane  Dearborn  Mills.   Mrs.  Mills  is  an  entire  stranger 

to  Judge  Lindsey,  and  therefore  his  opinion  is  wholly 

an  impersonal  one 

JUDGE'S  CHAMBERS, 

County  Court,  Juvenile  Court 

denver,  cou)rado 

ben.  b.  lindsey,  judge 

Mrs.  James  E.  Mills, 

♦22  Bower  Street, 

Newtonville,  Mass. : 

My  Dear  Mrs.  Mills: 

I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  read  from  literature  on  similar 
subjects  anything  as  interesting  as  "The  Mother  Artist."  Both 
Mrs.  Gregory,  our  Chief  Probation  oflScer,  and  myself  have  exam- 
ined it  with  interest,  and  wish  to  express  to  you  our  appreciation 
of  the  splendid  contribution  you  have  made  to  the  literature  on 
this  subject. 

It  would  be  a  helpful  thing  for  all  children  il  every  mother 
in  the  land  could  read  your  book,  and  it  ought  to  be  in  every 
home.  We  like  the  sentiment  and  spirit  upon  which  the  volume 
is  founded.  There  certainly  is  no  more  important  work,  and  a 
mother  may  be  a  greater  artist  than  she  knows  in  fashioning  the 
character  of  a  little  child.  One  of  our  greatest  preachers  well 
said  that  "Skill  in  handling  marble  is  as  nothing  compared  to 
handling  man,"  and  I  have  frequently  added  that  '•The  best  time 
to  handle  a  man  is  when  he  is  a  child."  Your  work  will  do  much 
good  for  the  cause  of  childhood:  and  I  congratulate  you  upon  it. 

With  kindest  regards  I  am  yours 

(Signed)  BEN  B.  LINDSEY 

^Now  72  Robinwood  avenue,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

Ask  your  bookseller  to  order  it  for  you  from  the  publishers, 

The  Palmer  Company 

50  Bromfield  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


splendid  Pictures 

For  Decorating 
THE  KIHDEBOABTEN 
By  such  famous  artists  as 
Jessie  Willoox  Smith 
Ethel  Franklin  Betts 
Anita  Le  Boy 
Elizabeth  Shippen  Oreen 
E.  Benson  Knipe 
Elizabeth  F.  Bonsall 

The  pictures  are  handsomely  re- 
produced and  mounted  on  heary 
board.  The  prices  are  60c  and  |1 
per  picture. 

We  publish  a  number  of  books  that 
have  a  direct  appeal  to  Kindergart- 
ners  and  have  prepared  handsome 
cat  alogs  giving  full  descriptions  of 
them.  Any  of  the  pamphlets  listed 
below  will  be  sent  on  request. 

■■^■i^H^^BI  am  Interested  Inl 
1.  BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN 


2.  ARTISTIC  PICTURES 

3.  NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

4.  BOOKS  for  H0MEMAKER8 

Name 

Street 

City 

K.  P. 


Occupations 

No  Kindergartner  can  fail  to  see 
the   Educational   Value    of    these 

CLEYEB  AHD  BEAUnFUL 

CUT-OUTS 


■  1  ,    n^  ..  ^ 


i 


LrM 


!.■:      ^  ■  _  -■     *■  ^  r- 
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THE  HIBTHFUL  HENAOEBIE 

Consisting  of  six  sheets,  beautifully  printed  in 
bright  colors.  The  lion,  the  tiger,  the  bear,  the 
elephant,  the  rabbit,  and  turkey  can  be  cut  out  and 
made  to  look  real  live  animals. 

In  an  Envelope  (73^xll3^  inches)  25c 


THE  KAOIC  CHANOEUNOS 

All  well  known  characters.  Little  Red  Riding 
Hood  and  the  Wolf  are  interchangeable  and  so  are 
the  Owl  and  the  Pussy  Cat,  Mrs.  Peter  and  the 
Pumpkin,  The  Princess  and  The  Ogre.  Mother  Hub- 
bard and  her  Dog,  the  Hare  and  the  Tortoise. 

In  an  Envelope  (9x13  inches  25c 


THE  AGUE  ACBOBATS 

Consisting  of  a  chaufteur,  a  pirate,  a  clown,  a 
cannibal,  a  farmer  and  a  mandarin.  These  round- 
jointed  creatures  can  be  put  together  into  every 
conceivable  attitude. 

In  an  Envelope  (7V^x9l^  inches)  25c 

THE  HOUSE  THAT  OLUE  BUILT 

The  series  provides  the  rooms  of  the  house — par- 
lor, dining-room,  kitchen,  etc.,  with  all  their  fur- 
niture. The  latter  the  child  can  cut  out  and  paste 
upon  the  pictures  of  the  rooms  according  to  the 
suggestions  given  in  the  text,  or  may  follow  out  his 
own  ideas. 

Oblong,  4to,  boards  or  loose  leavesi  $1.00 

Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co. 

321  Fourth  Ave.,  Hew  Tork 


WTEACHERS  OF 

YOUNG 
PEOPLE 

SHOW  A  PREFERENCE 
FOR 


Mn.  Priiice<  W.  Oribaa 

Prtnd*wt  W,  a  T.  U. 

I  rejoice  ia  the  poveiiloQ  of 
thU  Ttluable  idditioD  to  my  li^ 
brarXiSsit  fills  A  pl»ce  irhicft  oo 
other  work  poi«iblr  eovH  filh 

A  thoroucb  riamifLatioa  of  the 
booki  proves  th«t  their  worth  bai 
not  beer  over-wtimated. 


W.  W.  RAYFIELD.  Webtter  Hiffb  School. 
!r.  N.  Y.  { ••  Indispensable  in  school  work." 

Ifn.  CHARLES  C  PAVEY.  Praiidmt  Qty  Feder- 
atkm  Women's  Qubs.  Columbos,  Ohio  i  "  Most  at- 


EDWIN  MARKHAM.  Author  of  •*The  Man  with 
the  Hoe":  **  The  Ulustiations  surpass  those  of  any 
other  «DC]rclop«dla  with  which  I  am  ftmiliar." 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL.  Farmlngton.  Mass.. 
(Geoise  C  Puilngton.  Principal) :  ■•  I  do  not  know 
oT  another  that  la  to  satistetonr  for  school  uses." 

Th£  Scht»tJ«umat,  New  York  t  **This  splendkl  woik 
iheoklbe  at  the  serrice  of  every  taachsr." 

The  AUmntm  C^MsHittH»M.'  •*  School  boys  and  rirb 
will  ftnd  a  liberal  education  in  a  work  like  the  New 
latematieiial  Encyclopedia.  It  b  so  conveniently 
arranged  that  a  fiance  at  the  pace  and  the  answer 
is  fbond,  or  the  mind  Is  refreshed  refarding  Ta^ue 
or  tmperfKt  recollections." 

SFLMA  C.  WEBB.  Teadier  Shelby  Graded  School. 
«  Shelby.  N.  C.  t  "  Every  teacher  should  have  a  set 
of  Ao  New  latemattonal  Encydopmlia." 


The  New 

International 

Encyclopaedia 

Prefer  it  for  many  r«oaas,  including  \i,  .^ 

The  cleamesa  and  fullness  of  its  dofinftiotis  of 
blrdj,  animals,  liuecta,  tr«ea,  flowan  and 
placaa  of  Interest  to  diildran. 

The  accuracy  aud  beauty  of  its  illiutimtloiia 
on  every  subject  Interesting  to  young 
|>eople. 

The  vast  number  of  apeclel  artldee  particu- 
larly adapted  for  reference  use  of  those 
cliarged  with  the  education  of  the  young, 
such  as  fClndergarten,  Nature  Study,  Ob« 
]ect-»Teacl]lng,  Ch Ud- Psych ology*  Ac. 

The  New  latern&tioii».l  EncyclopAedia 

is  no*  owned   hy^  thousandfl  of  cdtjcators.    Ttey  are 
unanimDiis  m   their  prsise  of  its  utility^ 

WOULD  YOU  LIKE  TO  POSSESS   ^ 

a  itt.   with    Ho<ikcifc? 

YOU  WOULD?     Then  cut  out  I  he  coupon  and  we 
will    send,    pramj^tly,    ahowmjt    that    on    ottr    widely* 
approved   easy-payment  plan   you   can   have  the  work 
«hLpp«d  to  you  g.t  nnce.      Fill  out  the  coupop  ftoty— 
at    no   crofit   Id    you — and    learn    full    dctaila   of   the 
ma^ificcnt  2Q-vol\3mt  Royal  Octavo  Kt*     Accept  n 
our  free  offer,  ^     * 

FREE— TWO  VALUABLE  BOOKS      ^"Z, 

Fin    out    the    Coupon.^    The    Free    Question  ^  A*^>? 
fou  ftomc  idea  a    ^  j"  ' 
-  -   -    _he  free  sam-  v  ^t 

n\^      naopia      lww«t»      *Ua*       <K<«aMAa      •.••«!•       •*       Vioa  ,^*   -^ 

tac-i 


Book  (worth  2&C.)  will 
of  the  scope  of  the  worl 

^   ^     bool 
tac-Bimile 
mapa, 
The 


dia.  which  conUins  16.828  ^fes  ^^ 
and  over  7,000  illuBtrationa.  Tul  ^  < 
out  the  coupon  now,  ^^ 

DODD,  MEAD 

&   CO.  A^jr^^ 

372  Fifth  Are.  />^W /X.//.; 


15000  iTUtluuntnlal 

and  moTt  UMd  In  Kmdergonbns 
/homfiii'tnin:\e  UmtedSta\ei>tb<la2) 

*5erkA  \oY  6flLrr\\)\e  a\\ect6-\Ue  are 
C  l^.  AnAftt:&oa  'Pub.Co.        I 

101-3.  Cuc<x»Aue-         sr.Xouis.  YWo. 
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Lilts  and  Lyrics 

A  new  book  of  rote  sonffs.  sramea, 
etc.,  for  the  Kindergarten  and  Pri- 
mary Grades  of  Schools,  by  AxiCB 
C.  D.  RILBY  and  JB89IB  L.GAYNOV. 
A  desirable  collection  of  children's 
songs ;  songs  that  children  ^411  en- 
joy  sinicing  and  teachers  will  enjoy 
teaching.  A  book  of  108  pages  of 
music,  bound  in  full*  cloth.  Price 
$1.00.  BleineaU  of  Musical  Expression. 
A  MANUAL  OF  BAH  TSAINIKG,  BY 
JBS8IB  L,  GAYNOK.  This  book  is 
prepared  with  the  view  of  its  being 

Practical  for  uae  by  teachers  in  the 
[indergarten  and  the  first  four 
grades  of  the  public  schools.  Get  it . 
You*U  find  it  the  most  teachable 
work  on  Dictation  and  Bar  Training 


CLAYTON  F.  SUMMY  CO., 

aao  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago.  III. 


KINDERGARTEN 

SUPPLIES 


Bradley's  School  Paints,  Raphia,  Reed,  and  all  Con- 
struction Material 

WE  ARE  HEADQUARTERS  FOR  ALL  THE  ABOVE 
Send  for  Cotalogue 

Thos.  Charles  Co^80-82  Wabash  ive..  Chicago,  111. 


HAPPY  DAYS 

Is  the  title  of  ovr  oew  sooir  book  for  Pabllc 
and  Private  ScnooU. 

Just  from  the  Press  I 


It  oontalne  64  peffee  ol  Sacred  Seat s  and 
IfsmiiM,  School  Soon,  Oeois  el  tkonfflit  and 
ReepoaelveScrlpCareReadlags.  Every  eons 
Is  good  and  singable.  This  splendid  book  to 
In  Rouod  and5iiaped  no^ 

Price,  15c  a  copy;  $1.50 

Address  the  author, 

JAMES  D.  YAUQHAN, 

LAWRBNCEBURO,  TBNN. 

Graded  Games 

AND 

Rhythms  Exercises 

By  MARION  BROnLEY  NEWTON 

Edited  by  ADA  VAN  STONE  HARRIS 

Supervisor  of  Prioiary  Work, 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

A  collectioo  of  old  and  new  gtncs  and 
exercises  arranfed   for    the    first  foor 
grades.    Should  be  In  the  hands  of  every 
Kindergarten  teacher. 
Large  12nio.  cloth,  illnstrated,  price  %\M. 

A.  S.  Barnes  Co. 

Metropolitan  Annex 
NEW  YORK. 

DO  TOU  TEACH  ARITIIMETIC? 

We  have  secured  the  entire  stock  of 

Smttli't  Rspi  J  Practice  AritkiMtic  Gir^ 

From  fi.  L.  KtlloSi  Sr  Cp..  mnA  ottn  tk«B  at 

Just  Ball  the  Publisher's  Price 

PnbUsher's  Price,  50c  per  set 
Oar  Price,  as  cents  per  set,  prepaid 

Bach  set  contains  SCO  or  more  prob- 
lems. There  are  32  sets,  corering 
every  branch  of  arithmetic.  Send  for 
circular  giving  complete  list  of  snbects 

J.  W.  SCHBRMERHORN,  9  B.  14tk  St.,  Ntw  Ywk 


McCLURE'S     LIBRARY    OF    CHILDREN'S 

CLASSICS 


Edited  by  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  and  Nora  Archibald  Smith 


c 


Here  arc  described  three  invaluable  supplemental  aids  lor  the  teachcn  They 
are  unique  in  every  sense.  Combining  the  essential  educational  qualities  with 
a  meed  of  splendid  entertainment  for  young  folk,  the  CHILDREN'S  CLASSICS 
are  constantly  gaining  appreciation  and  favor  from  the  country's  most  promi- 
nent educators.  School  boards  innumerable^  throughout  the  country,  have 
adopted  the  CHILDREN  S  CLASSICS  as  supplementary  readers*  The  names 
of  the  editors  a!one»  should  suffice  to  bring  their  books  to  the  attention  of 
every  educational  worker. 


CL  Golden  Numbers 


The  best  anthology  of  English  verse  ever  prepared  for  children  and  young  people,  Whilt  made 
lor  chiidrerif  it  iu  not  a  chiidish  boolc.  It  contains  no  poetry  writttn  especially  for  children  under 
ffac  misconception  that  jingles  and  nonsense  and  puerile  scntimem  are  the  necessary  measure  of 
the  child's  mind.  GOLDEN  NUMBERS  is  composed  entirely,  as  its  name  signifies,  of  real 
poetry^  the  tlUthentic  poetry  of  the  great  masters,  in  such  selections  as  are  best  suited,  firsts  to  win 
the  attentton  of  the  young  reader,  and  then  unconsciously  to  stimulate  the  workitigs  of  his  mir^d^ 
heart  and  imagination. 

With  an  tni  rodu  ct  to  n  by  K  a  te  Doug  la  s  H  ■  ig^  in,  and  tn  i  erlea  vcs ,     Clo  fh^  500  pages ; 

postpahl,  $2.17  ;  net,  $2,00 


C  The  Posy  Ring 


A  companion  volume  lo  **  Golden  Numbcra,"  suitable  for  the  very  youngest  children.  THE 
POSY  RING  contains  only  poems  short  in  lengthy  ^^^y  iti  language  and  simple  in  sentiment 
and  in  imagery^  such  as  the  very  j'oungest  children  wilt  readily  understand  and  appreciate,  and 
in  which  they  will  find  something  corresponding  to  their  own  hesh  impressions  oj  nature  and  their 
■urrour)dings.  The  editors  have  drawn  largely  on  the  works  ot  Stevenson,  Eugene  Field,  James 
Whitcomh  Riley,  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb,  William  arid  Mary  Howitt^  Laurence  Alma-Tadema, 
Christina  Rossetti,  William  AlUngham  and  William  Blake. 

Printed  in  very  large,  readable  type.    Cloth,  postpaidf  $1*37  ;  nett  $1 .25 


CThe  Fairy  Ring 


Designed  by  its  editors  to  be  the  standard  fairy  book  for  children.  The  educational  value  of  the 
Jairy  story  cannot  be  denied  in  its  healthy  stimulation  oJ  the  child's  imaginaiive  powers.  Here  the 
collections  of  Grimm,  Andersen,  Joseph  Jacobs,  Laboulaye,  Perrault,  and  Dasent  have  yielded  theit 
richest  stores,  but  the  editors  have  not  conhned  themselves  to  these  better-known  sources.  They 
have  gone  far  atietd,  read  and  examined  all  existing  books  of  fairy  literature,  sittmg  all  the 
material  till  they  have  made  a  generous  selection  which  is  inclusive  ol  the  very  best  that  has  ever 
been  written. 
Beautifully  printed  and   bound;  445  pages  t  63  fairy  starter.     Gitf  top;  Postpaid^  $1,50 


McCLURE,     PHILLIPS    A    CO.,        '9^f        44    East    23d    Street,    New    York 


STEREOSCOPIC 
PHOTOGRAPHS  '<'^'>^«°-«t'^~ 


I 
I 


APPROVED  BY  EDUCATORS 
ADOPTED  BY  LEADING  CITIES 

Sler«oicopie  PhotograpHi  flhoulct  occupjr  m  plws^e  in  iHe  curriculum  of  ev^ry  Ki&fl«r- 

gArtf^iu        Every  pfogretAive  ICinclergmrtcci  leactiei  should  be  acquainted 

with  «nd  he  uting  this  mo«t  ap proved  methiK)  of  object  teaching. 


ffiamnt  Ctiilitren  on  tlio  Steps  of  the  Temiile  of  Vflata»  fCome. 

By  ai«atl»  of  the  Stereciacope  and  the  Ster«Qicopi=  Photag^aphs  the  pupili  tan  be 
showri  pEatits,  treei,  fldv^.^ra.  animili.  birds*  cbJId  tlfe«  datiirc  scraes.  bow  Iblaga  |fow, 
bow  tbiflgs  tre  made,  gsmmg  almost  the  aainc  experience  and  facta  of  conaciousnes* 
aathey  would  if  they  saw  the  real  things  with  theiph^sical  eye.  This  it  the  nearest 
approach  to  actual  held  work*  There  is  no  other  methoda  of  teaching  by  means  of 
which  the  aame  results  can  be  obtained. 

UP-TODATE— PRACTICAI PEDAOOOICAL 

Sind  cmf'd  for  mformatfOn  and  wnm^  nts  for  meamrnatioa* 

UNDERWOOD  &  UNDERWOOD 

3  and  5  West  19th  Street,  Cor.  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


CHRISTMAS  NUmXiK 


DECEMBER,   1907 

SPECIAL  ARTICLES 

The  Religous  Inheritance  of  the  Child 
E.  Lyeli  Earle,  Ph.  D. 

Child  Study  Questionaire 
Frances  Cook  Holden 

Christmas  Stories 

Kindergarten-Primary  Program 

PEDAGOOCALMGEST 
DEBMlT^lErtT 

Religion  in  Education 

Digest  of  Foreign  Periodicals 

Christmas  Books 


Volume  XX,  No.4. 


$1.00  p«r  Year,  15  cents  per  Copy 


No  more  Delightful  Book  for  Little  Children  was  Ever  Made 

Father  and  Baby  Plays 

By  EMILIE  POULSSON 

Former  *aiEor  of  th*.  KINDERGARTEN  REVIEW.  *nd  nutKoror   'NURSERY  FINGER  PLAYS,'*  'CHILD  STO- 
RIES AND  rhymes;' Etc. 


'T'HIS  is  a  novel  book  and  one  to  appeal  to  every 
teacher,  father,  motlier  anJ  baby  in  the  land. 
There  are  many  different  plays^  set  helpfully  in  pretty 
rhymes;  fifteen  charming  original  songs,  and  much  other 
practical  entertainment  in  the  little  book. 

The   illustrations,  by  Florence  E.  Storer,  help  make 
a  rarely  attractive  book. 

ONLY  $L25 


Send  lor  Illuslraled  and  Helpfully  Classified  List  of  Children's  Books 

"A  Whole  Christmas  Every  Month** 

St.  NICHOLAS 


For  BOYS  and  GIRLS 

TF  a  child  can  have  unly  one  jt^tftjct  that 
^  gift  be  St-  NicitOLAS.  A  child's  happi- 
ness mttfit,  liowcvcr  huish,  ik  worthily 
lackin,!,^  unless  St.  XiCHr>r.\s  us  included. 

The  comin^^-ycar  uf  Si\  Niein>i,AS  will  in* 
elude?  a  new  story  l»y  the  pHiuihirnuthor  uf 
'*  The  Crimson  Sweater,"  a  new  serial  by 
the  author  of  "FriUi/*  Gen.  (h  fh  How* 
ard's  story  of  famous  Indian  chiefs  he  has 
fought  and  known,  a  senes  of  illustrated 
humorous  verse,  '*The  Happycliaps/'  by 
Carolj^n  Wells,  and  scores  of  other  good 
thhii^s. 

The  special  departments  of  For  Vcr^^  Lit- 
tle Folk,  Nature  anri  Science,  the  St.  Nich- 
olas league,  The  Riddle-Box, and  Hints  and 
Helps  for  "Mother^'  will  be  bigger  and  bet- 
ter than  ever. 


Onlx  #3.00  m  Year.    Senii  for  SPJ&CIAI.  CM R.15TMAS  OrrER 

UNION  SQUARE 


The  Century  Co, 


NEW  YORK 
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The  Kraus  Seminary 
for  Kinderga.rtners 

Regular  and  Extension 
Courses 

MRS.  MARIA  KRAUS-BOELTE 

Hotel  StM  ReoM  Central  Park  West 

75th  Street  New^  York  City 


THE  ELLIMAN  SCHOOL 
KINDERGARTEN  NORMAL  CUSS 

POST  QRADUATB  CLASSES 

Twenty-Fifth  Year 

l«7  W.  57tli  street,  New  York  City 
Opposite  eeme^fe  Hall 


TRAINING  SCHOOL 

or  rns 

Buffalo  Kindergarten  Association 

Two  years'  rotirse 
For  particulars  address 

MISS  ELLA  C.  ELDER 
86  DaUwere  Aveoua  BUFFALO,  N  \  . 


MISS  JENNY  HUNTER'S 

KiudersfjirtcD  TrjLiuiijSf 
^cbool 

15  Weft  127th  St.  New  York  City 

Two  Years'  Coorse,  Cooocctldg  CiMs  tod 

Primary  Methods. 

Address: 

2079  Fifth  A«;entte  /ftt»  ^orK  City 

Kifldcrfarten  Nomuil  Departmeot 

EnimiLTIIIESIjlOOL 


Mas  CAROLINE  T.  HAVEN,  Prlodpal 

Ptek  Wast  dk  63d  5U  New  York 


Affordby  Kindergarten  Normal 

School  for  Day  and  Residcat  Pupils 

Re-opens  Oct  7, 1907 

Junior,  Senior  and  Spedal'  Ciasseo 
riodel  and  Prsctlce  Kindergartens 

UURAN.BBArrY  BLISABBTH  SILOIAR 

Asoockite  Prlndpals 

aaiS  North  ChaHes  St.,  BaittOMra,  n.  D. 


BALTIMORE  TRAININQ  SCHOOL 
FOR  KlNDERfiARTRERS 

EMM  6IUIT  SAULSBURT       ) 
MUlDADOUeUSSAULSBURTi 

Normal  oooroo,  two  years. 
Post-Graduate  eouroe«  one  year. 

Addreifl,  516  Pferk  Ave. 
Baltimore,  Marylaad 


EAST  ORANaB»  NEW  JERSEY 

Miss  Cora  Webb  Peet 

Kifldergarteo  Normal  Tralalof  School 

September  24.  W7         Two  Years'  Coarse. 

For  circulars,  address 

niSS  CORA  WEBB  PBBT 

1 6  Wasblnfftoo  Strcat.  EAST  ORANOB.  N.  J. ' 


ADELPHI    college: 

iMt9y0tt€  Avenue,  St,  Jamet  and  Clifton  Places,  BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 

Normal  School  for  Kindergartners 

,Two  Years'  Course.  Address  Prof.  Anna  E.  Harvey.  Supt 


TNE  PHILIDELPHII TRIMIRB  SCROOI 
FOR  KINDERBUTNERS 

KCrpCNS   OCTOBER.  2.  t906 

ftinior  >eni««r  anr  So«r.a1  Oasses 

Mo<*c'  Kin'lerca''tcn 

Addrr««  MRS   M.  L.  VAN  KIRK.  Priaclpel 

I33J  Pinf  Street  -  Khiladelph<a.  Pennj 


Bs  Trdiung  School 
for  Kindergartners 

under  tbe  nlr^ciion  of  Uls*  (Proline  M  C  Han 
wUI  re^p«>n  September  38. 11107.  at  Wli'  Walnut  ^tmt. 
Phlladflpbia.  Tbp  work  will  Includ**  Junior.  »««nler 
Onuluate  and  Normal  Trainem'  Courwa.  Matlianr 
Claaaw.and  a  Model  Klnderi^rten.  For  imrtk-ulaza. 
addresa    MIm  CAROLINK  M.  C.  HART, 

The  Pleva,  Rvilr^cr.  Fa. 

PinSBURG  AND  ALLEOHENY 

KINDEROARTEN  COLLEOE 

Mm  HAKKBT  Nmt.  mmft 

,  Slxteeotk  Ycsr  betlns  Odekcr  2;  I9fr 
For  eettthgug  cddrsu, 

Mn.  WILLIAM  MeOlACKBN,  Smntmty  _^ 
S490  Fifth  Awnue.  PITTSBURGH,  fliff 


The 

1424  Q  Street.  N.W.,  WASHINOTON.  DX. 

Principal.  Susan  Plessnek  Polx/kk. 

30TH  YEAR 
Thoroagfe  Traloloi  for  iOodcrsarlca  TeacMo^ 

Session  opens  October  a,  1906. 


WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

The  Columbia  Kindergarien 
Training  Sdiool 


»ttS  Cahfmmia  Avtmu*,  c»rnrr  Cttuuvticmt  . 
CERTIFICATE,  DIPLOMA    AND 
NORMAL  COURSE 
A..«^tA<./.JSARA  Kathakine  LirMKCorr 
'"''^    I  Susan  Ch  adits   Baker 


Teachers  College 

Columbia  Uoiverslty,  N.  Y.  City 


Professional  and  Graduate  Courses 
leading  to  Degrees  of  B  S.,  A.M., 
and  Ph.D.,  and  Diplomas  in  Teach- 
ing and  Supervision. 

25  Departments,  3  Schools  of  Obser- 
vation and  Practice,  185  Cour.ses  of 
Instruction,  150  Officers  and  In- 
structors, 1035  Resident  Students, 
1425  Partial  Students,  5  Fellow- 
ships, 35  Scholarships,  $418,000.00 
annual  expenditure. 

Announcement  for  igorj-oS  ready  April  tst. 

Teachers  College  Publications 

Teacher »    College  i?^r<ir^— Bi-monthJy,  8lh   year, 
$1.00  per  year. 

ContributioHs  to  Education— 2tid  year,  75c  to  $3.50 

a  number. 
EJucutional  Reprint t— Wo.    i.    Report  of  Massa* 

chusetts  Committee  OD  Industrial  Education,  50c 
Descriptive  circular  on  application 

JAMES  E.  RUSSELL,  LLD., 

Dean 


KstAblisKed   1896 


The  New  York 
Froebel  Normal 


KINDERCAKTEN  and 
PRIMARY  TRAINING 


CoDege  Preparatory.  Teachers'  Academic.  Music 


B.  LYBLL  BAU.,  Ph.  D..  Priwi|ML 

HARRIBTIB  M.  MILLS,  Head  of  DeiMilneat  of  KMerfartca  Tralataf. 

MARIB  KUBP  HOPBR,  Deptrtnent  af  Moilc 


Eleventh  Year  opens  Wednesday,  Sept.  18, 1907 


Write  tor  drariara.    Addreu, 


BENJAMIN  F.  CIUNDLBR.  I 

S9  Weit  Mtk  treet.  New'Vatk.  'n  y 


IftOSTON 

Miss  Lo^uro^  Fishei^s 
TRAINING  SCHOOL 
for  MNDERGARTNERS 

Ahinnal  Course,  2  ytmrsm 

I^M-Oradiute  Course 

Special  Conree 


Kindergarten  Training 
School 

M  St  Stephen  Street  Boalon 

Normal  Course,  |wo  years 


m$$  LOCT   HARRIS  STnONDS 


Miss  Annie  Coolidge  Rust's 

PROEBEL  SCHOOL  OF  KINDER- 
GARTEN NORMAL  GLASSES 

BOSTON.  MASS. 

Regalar  Two  Years*  Course. 

Poit  Gxadnate  Coutm.    Special  Gmrtes 

Sizteenth  Year. 

FOT.Gfcalar*  »4^n— 

Miss  Rust,  Pierce  Buildinr 

Copley  Square 


BOSTON 


PirrifKiBflertirtnllomalSciioDi 

Hf.  ANNIC  MOSBLBV  PCRRY 


li  ll«i«tiniton  Ave., 


Miss    Wheelock'8     Kinaergarten 
Training  School 

IJ4  N8WBURV  STRBCT  ^  BOSTON 

R«t«l«r  Two  Ye«r«*  Covrte.  ^^ 

Special  On*  Year  Course  lor  9f&—f  atodcntt. 
StttdetiU'  Home  at  the  Marenboli 
For  circolar  addrcta 

LUCY  WHBBLOCR- 


BRIDGEPORT 
TRAINING  SCHOOL 

FOR 

KI^DERQARTNERS 

IN  AFFIUATION  WITM 

THE  NEW  YORK  FROEBEL  NORMAL 

will  open  its  eighth  year  September  i8 
For  circulars,  informatioa.  etc..  address 

MARY  C.  MILLS.  Principal 
179  West  Avenue        Bridgeport,  Coon. 


BOSTON 

The  GNuiland 
Kindergarten  Training  86ho61 

nn.  MARQARBT  J.  STATOUROl   Prlaclpal 
It  Choiliitt  Stfocl 


Springfield  Kiadefgarteo 

HWIIL  TIIHIDill  SCIIILS 

IWlms-Cwm.   TtrM.flil(er>eiK 
App^le 

HATTIE  TWICHELL 

SPRB«QFIEr.0^lONQMeAOOW.  MASS. 


MilwaikeeStateNonuri  Scliool 

KINDERQARTEN 
Training  Department 

Twe- jeers*  eesfse  for  sradaatce  of  foeir- 

ive.   Spedel  advaotages.    ThIUob  free  te 
Mrtdeiiiiei  Wieoenstai:  $40 per  yeer  to  oth- 
ers. Sckool  opeM  the  first  Taeedej  In  Sep- 
tember.   Sendforeatalogneto 
NINA  C.  VANDBWALKBR.  Director. 


OAKLANDKlNDERaiRTEN 

TRAINING  CLASS 

State  Accredited  List, 

Sixteenth  jeer  opens  Sept.  j.  ipej* 

Address, 

hlisa  Grace  Everett  Barnard 

1374  Franklin  Street.  Oakland,  Cal. 


Ube  Dannie  B.  Smitb 
J^roebel  •Rfnbcroatten 
anbUtaining  Scbool 

Good  Klndetgema  taKhcn  here 
BO  trouble  iaaaeuilac  ««ll-|Stiriet> 
poaitiona.  Inisct,weharefoeeii  ttie 
dtoiaad  for  oiir  gndjwisp  crMlir  tlMa 
wo  can  ioppif.  Oaeiad  two  ymn 
count.    For  cttalogeo,  addraaa* 

rANNIB  A.  BMrni.  PrtadpeL 
LafaQreMer 


liss  Norton's  Training  School 

FOR  KINDER6ARTNCRS 
Portlaadf  Maine 

Tvt  Vcer't  Coertt 

For  rlrcuUrs  addrcM  . 

IB  Dow  Street    PorUene  ■•. 
■Iss  Ahhy  N.  Nortoe 


WANTED 

Back  Numbers  of  the  KINDERGARTEN  MAGAZINE 

If  y»a  kav*  aay  tkat  yot  will  mII,  let  u  kare  a  llat  ol  them  ;;.by  year  aad  moath 
li  w  wM  auke  yoa  aa  offer  far  theai. 

KINDEROARTBM  MAOAZINB  COMPANY. 

89  WMt  9«th  Mract,  Ntrn  York.  N.  Y. 


^ntDTOUBRARrMSIt  POWDER. 


-SffllHKLIIinq  COLD  WATER 


iP^PMi» 


DIEGES&CLUST 


V  wz  Mane  rr,  rr- e  riont 


Official 
Jewelers 
of  the 


ailegM 
Schoelsand 
As  edetlens 


rRATmniTv  ems 

MCDALS 
CUPS.  CTC. 

WATCHKS 
OiAMOUDS 

MWCinv 


nJOHN  STRBBT.NBW  YORK 


JDDLAND  SCHOOLS  TEACIIERS  AGENCY 


602  Yomigemiaii  Bldg..  DES  MOINES,  IOWA. 

1.  Will  enroll  only  good  teachers. 

2.  Will  place  those  teachers  in  touch  with  the  best 
>ajing  positions  in  the  Middle  States,  and  tne  Gkeat 
■"est  and  Northwest. 

3.  Will    ably   assist   worthy  teachers   to  desenred 
positions. 

4.  Will  not  recommend^a  poor  teacher. 
6.  Will  send  full  particulars  on  request. 

VTRITE  FOR  OUR  PI^AlfS  TO-DAY 


^ 


Kiflderijiarten  Training  Scliool 

R«M4«ot  boiM  (ot  a  ItmiuJ  wiabcr  ol  •teJcoto. 

Cblcaso  Free  KlodergartM  Aiiociatioi 

H.N.H^I>o(UD.Prw.  Mt:?.D.Atmou,,V.?tm. 

SARAH  B.  HANSON,.  Prtacipal 

Credit  at  tli« 

Northweiteni  aod  Cbicafo  UoiyersUlei 

ForMrtjciJact  %^nm  Bra  B.  WhltBor*,  ^      t 
4  B.  Madtoon  St.,  cor.  filch.  •ve.,Chlci«o. 

Chicago  Kindergarten  College 

laOO  MICNIOAN  BOULCVAIIO 
ONICAOO.  ILUNOIt 

Mr*.  John  N  Ckoui b     ELiXAttra  Habbiiom 
Ntw  CMrM  8  forTralflligTcachertaid  SipcrviMrt 

•END  rON  OATALOO 


PESTALOZZt-PROEBEL 

Kiodergarteo  Traioiog  School 

at  CHICAQO  COnMON5,  180  Qraad  Ave. 

Mrs.  Bertha  Hofor  Hegner.  Superintaodent 

niM  Amelia  Holer,  PrindiMl. 

TWELFTH  YBAR. 

Regidar    canrae   two    years.     Advanced 

i?"iEKf.ft'".e?"^'"{*  ?*»<*««••     A  course 

iTfiSSiitSrtX'gr^   PorCrclar. 
MRS.  BBRTHA  HOPEK-HBQNBR 

iSo  QRAND  AVR.,  CHICAOQ. 

CHICAGO  FROEBEL  ASSOCIATION 

Training  Cimu  far  Klndergmrtn^ra 


The  Teachers'  College 

Of  Indianapolis 

For  the  Training  of  Kindergart- 
nere  and  Primary  Teacliers 

RegnUr  Coarse  two   years.    Preparatory 
Course,  ene  veer.  Post  arsduate  Course  lor 
Normal  Teachers,  one  year.  Primary  tntfolas 
a  part  ol  the  reffular  work.  * 

Classes  lormed  In  September  and  February. 

90  Free  Scholarships  granted 

Bach  year.  Special  Primary  Class  In  Hay  and 
June.    Send  lor  Catalogue. 

Mrs.  Eliza  A.  Biaicer,  Pros. 

TheWUUan  N.Jackton  Memorial  Instltate, 
ajd  and  Alabama  Strceu. 


fiitoprtei  Tniiiii{  SdM«l 


Two  YeArs'  CoarM  spefcial  Coartct  vmler  Pro- 
fessprt  of  University  of  Chicato  receive  Univerfity 
credits.    For  circulars  apply  to 

rtra.  AUCB  H.  PUTNA/1  erl^»Mr«.i, 

lOOS  riM  Arte  BalMlac 


OHIO,  Toledo,  1313  Ashland  Ayt. 

THE  MISSES  LAW'S 

Ftoebel  Kindergarten     Medical  Supervision. 
TRAINING  SCHOOL     Rer  son  a  I  attention. 
.dK»oU.    Cerrificate  and  Divi^V'c'^Zs'''*'^'' 
MARY  E.  LAW.  II.D..  Principal. 


Kiodergarten  Trainio; 

Bxceptlonul  ad vanUges- dally  practice- 
Lectures  Irom  Professors  of  Oberlln  College 
and  privilege  ol  elective  courses  In  the 
College  at  special  rates-Charges  Moderate— 
Qraduates  readily  And  positions.  •  5th  year 
begins  September  aad.  1907.  For  Catalog* 
ne  adress  Secretary 

OBERLIN  KINDERGARDPN  ASSOCIATION, 
Drawer  K,  O^rlln,  Ohio. 


Wiflteraid 

September  17   lOOti  to  Junes.  IflM 
July  2  to  AugoBt  24, 1908 

Certiticnte,  DIplomm  mad  Noratai  Comraaa 

OLAKA  WHICLKK,  Paiaei^Ai. 

NILLIK  AUSTIN.  SccacTAST 

Auditorium  Building  tS  reu«\talr\  Bu 

CKAWD  RAPIDS.  MICH. 

TRAINING  SCHOOL 

OPTNB 

LooisWUe  Free  Kindeiprfu 


issociatioD 


'Ummwmm,  KF- 


f0cmhyt 

Misa  Mary  Hiri.  Smftnni^r 

II tj.  Robert  p  AlCn.  Semnor  Critic  mm^ 

Mies  AJeKina  G  Boo»h.  Hi$t0r,M^  Pkit^ 

MetMs.  ^*''"'  '^"••'7  -^knAy  Scko0f 
Mitt  Allene  Seaton.  Manmat  Work 

lliw  Anna  Moore.  Pr,mary  MHk^^s, 
if  lia  Mareartt  Byers.  Art  work 

*ew  «.»••  win  be  ergaalsed  SeptwiWr  J.  f^OT 


Try  the  American  Eindei^arteii 
Snpply  Honie,  Manistee,  Mich. 
Price  List  free. 


CHICAGO 

KINDERGARTEN 

INSTITUTE 

Gertrude  House.  40  Scott  Street 

Special  Announcement 

Course  of  Lectures  by  Prof.  Earl  Barnes 
APRm  1906 


Regrular  Course— Two  Years. 
Post-gfraduatc  Course—One  Year. 
Supplementary  Course— One  Year. 
Non-professional     Home   Making: 

Course— One  Year. 

VAiversitx  Cs^dits 
Residence  for  students  at  Gertrude 

House. 


DIRECTORS 

Miss  CAROUNE  t  dRONISE 
Mrs.  MARY  B.  PAGE 
Mrs.  ETHEL  ROE  UNDGREN 
Miss  FRANdES  B..  NEWTON 

Send  for  Circfflapa 


Send  to  American  Kindergarten 
Snpply  House,  Manistee,  Mich., 
for  Bigh  Grade  Kindergarten  Ma- 
terial. 


Clevelaiid  Kindergarten  Training  Sciicoi 

A*^.^.^^"*  AFFILIATIOW  WITS  TBB 

CHICAGO  KINDERGARTEN  COLLEGE 

Cinar  el  Catar  ni  Watkiaa  Am..  CLEVeLANO.  0. 

Ftmultdtn  1894, 

•■iiSwSSilUJ^rLAf'^"  *^  E»"»>«»'  Htrrtaoa.  covers 

MISS  NBTTA  PARIS.  Principd. 
MRS.  W.  R.  Warnbr.  MuMfftr. 


Atlanta  Kinders:arten    Normal 

School 

Two  Years'  Course  of  Study 

Chartered  1897. 
For  particulars  address 

Willette  A.  Allen,  Principal 

639  Peachiree  Street,  AUanta.  Ga. 


OHIO COLUMBUS 


Kindergarten  Normal  Training  ScIiool  ''^'Li::r' 

BKIHTeeNTH  YBA«  BEQINS  SCPTCnB^  38.  I»07 

pr^fe'i!r-^-i?M*'*»*''-  &*'*.!  <^e«P««i«>"-  Stories.  Games.  Music  and  Orawina 
Psychokxy  and  Nature  Work  Caught  at  Ohio  State  University -iwo  years'  cwrse 
^^^^^  For  informjtton.  address  V.\\iK%t\\x  N  Sam  I'lt.  Principal 


Normal  Trainiag  School 

of  the  KATB  BALDWIN  PREB 

KINOERaARTEN  ASSOClAriON 
EstablUhed  iSfp. 
HORTEN5B  M.  ORCUTT.  P.inclfwl  of  Tho 
1  ralninf  Scliool  and  Sapervlcor  of  Kinder, 
ffvtens.     Application  for  entrance  to  the 
TralnlBf  Sc.iuols  ehould  be  nade  toMlasM 
R.   Sasneti  Correspondlnf  SecreUry,    117 
Bolton  5ti eet,  BA5r  SAVANNAH,  QA 

THE  RICHMOND  TRAINING  SCIIOOL 
FOR  KiNOEf^SARTNERS 

wm  opta  err  f^t  ^t  rt  wesr  main  strbbt 

DRAWING.  SINQIira 
PHYSICAL  CULTral    * 
ALICB  N,  PAtfKBR  Pm§^at 

Two  years  course  in  Proebers  theory 
and  practice.  Also  a  third  year  course 
for  graduates. 

Special  Lectures 


HAPPY  DAYS 

Is  the  title  of  our  new  sonr  book  for  PaMIc 
and  Private  Scboolf. 

Just  from  the  PressI 

It  contakifl  64  nmges  of  Sacred  Sones  aod 
Hymns.  School  Son^s,  Qems  of  thoufht  and 


Responsive  :»criptureReadlDf  5.   Every  sons 
Is  ffood  and  «innible.    This  splendid  bookis 
taRoand  Md  Shaped  notes,  nanlla  bindlnff. 
Price,  IXC  a  copy;  $1.50  a  dozen,  postpaid. 
Address  the  author, 

JAMES  D.  VAUOflAN, 

LAWRBNCBBURQ,  TBNN. 


An  kinds  of  Construction  Material  at 
Lowest  Prices  k^t  in  stock  bj  The 
American  Eindergart^  Sopplj  Boose 


The  Every  Child  Should  Know  Books 

Never  before  has  8o  vast  an  amount  of  knowledge,  made  attractive 
for  children,  been  brouj^ht  tog^etheras  in  the  Svery  Child  Should 
Know  Books.  It  is  the  richest  and  most  fascinating  present  for 
mothers  and  friends  to  ffive  children  that  can  be  imagined.  It  is 
just  the  present  for  children.  For  the  little  student  the  series  spreads 
a  vivid  compelling  never-to-be  forgotten  taleof  the  world— its  myth- 
ology, its  poems,  its  wars,  it$(  facts,  and  its  fancies. 

Features  that  recommended  the  series  especially  are  the  MODER- 
ATE PRICES  at  which  they  are  sold,  and  the  uniformly  ATTRAC- 
TIVE BINDINGS  and  DECORATIONS. 

The  subjects  are  aa  follows— the  books  separately  or  boxed  in 
multiples  of  three: 

CHECK  THOSE  YOU  WANT 

Ptemi  every  Child  Shoold  Koow 
Fairy  Talei  Every  ChlM  Shoold  Kaow 
Mythi  every  ChlM  Shoold  Koow 
BIrdi  every  Child  Shoold  Kaow 
Soof  8  every  Child  Shoold  Koow 
Hynofl  every  Child  Shoold  Kaow 
Lefeods  every  Child  Shoold  Koow 
Heroes  every  Child  Shoold  Koow 
Water  Woodert  every  Child  Shoold  Koow 

EASY  TO  OWN. 

Dollar  bill,  with  the  exception  of  the  book  on 
ou  can  get  three  volumes  (any  titles)  handsome* 

..__ .  very  special  price  of  Eight  Dollars  ($8.00.) 

Tbe  books  may  also  be  purchased  oa  the  installment  plan.    $2.00  down,  and  $1.00  a  month,  until  Nine  Dollars  have 
been  paid  for  the  set  of  Sine  volumes.     IV rite  to-dajr. 

Check  the  volumes  you  want  on  the  above  list,  and  fill  in  the  following  blank.    Books  will  be  shipped  at  once. 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO.,  133  East  I6th  St.,  New  York 

Enclosed  find  $ for  which  please  send  me  books  as  checked  above. 


Name- 


Address. 


K.  M..12.'07 


Lilts  and  Lyrics 

A  new  t>o()k  of  rote  Bonflrs,  ^ames, 
etc..  for  the  KinderKarten  and  Pri- 
mary Grades  of  Schools,  bv  ALICE 
C.  D.  KILBY  and  JES^IB  L.GAY.nor. 
A  deHifHble  collection  of  clilldren's 
sonKH'.sonfu^A  that  children  i*n  11  en- 
joy mnfiints  and  teachers  will  enjoy 
teachitiK.  A  book  of  103  page**  of 
music,  !)i)und  in  full  cloth.  Price 
$l.iX).  Elemeats  of  Musical  BxpreMlon. 
A    MANUAL  OF  KAK  TkAIMNG,  BY 

jB.ssiR    L.  Gayxok.     This  b<)<k  is 
prepared  with  the  view  of  itH  being^ 

Sractical  for  use  by  teachers  in  the 
[inderg^rten  and  the  fir»t  four 
grtidt^f) of  the  pul)Iic  schools  Get  it. 
You'll  find  it  the  most  teachable 
work  on  Dictation  and  Ear  Traininj-r 
yet  publlwhed.  A  book  of  about  152 
pages*,  bound  in  fuli cloth.  Price  $1W) 
(Keadv   in  Oct.    "07.)  Published  by 

CLAYTON  ;F.  SUMMY  CO., 

aao  Wabash  Ave.,  ChlcaffO.  111. 


KINDERGARTEN 

SUPPLIES 


Bradley's  School  Paints,  Raphia,  Reed,  and  all  Con- 
struction Material 

WE  ARE  HEADQUARTERS  FOR  ALL  THE  ABOVE 
Send  for  Cotalogue 

Thos.  Charles  Co.,8t-82  Wabash  Ave.,  ChicagoJIL 


Pictures,  Posters 
and  Casts 

FOR  HE  KINIIEIHiAim 


lATE  have  a  very  attractive  line  of  small 
**  hand-colored  pictures  [prices  from 
23c.  up],  also  new  and  original  designs 
in  MOTTOES,  CALENDARS  AND 
CHRISTMAS  CARDS,  a  careful  selec- 
tion of  which  we  vrill  send  on  approval 
when  desired  to  responsible  parties — a 
splendid  opportunity  to  select  inexpen- 
sive, artistic  Christmas  Gifts. 

Chicago  Art  Edocatioa  Co. 

Suite  93o~2 1 5  Wabash  Ave.,      Chicago 


JUDGE  BEN  B.  LINDSEY 

Of  the  Juvenile  Court  of  Denver,  Col.,  has  written  the 
following  appreciative  letter  about  the  book  entitled 

The  Mother  Artist 

To  the  author,  Jane  Dearborn  nills.   Mrs.  Mills  is  an  entire  stranger 

to  Judge  Lindsey,  and  therefore  his  opinion  is  wholly 

an  impersonal  one 

JUDGE'S  CHAMBERS, 
County  Court,  Juvenile  Couri 
denver,  colorado 
ben.  b.  lindsey,  judge 

Mrs.  James  E.  Mills, 

♦22  Bower  Street, 

Newtonville,  Mass.: 

My  Dear  Mrs.  Mills: 

I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  read  trom  literature  on  similar 
subjects  anything  as  interesting  as  "The  Mother  Artist.''  Both 
Mrs.  Gregory,  our  Chief  Probation  officer,  and  myself  have  exam- 
ined it  with  interest,  and  wish  to  express  to  you  our  appreciation 
of  the  splendid  contribution  you  have  made  to  the  literature  on 
this  subject. 

It  would  be  a  helpful  thing  for  all  children  it  every  mother 
in  the  land  could  read  your  book,  and  it  ought  to  be  in  every 
home.  We  like  the  sentiment  and  spirit  upon  which  the  volume 
is  founded.  There  certainly  is  no  more  important  work,  and  a 
mother  may  be  a  greater  artist  than  she  knows  in  fashioning  the 
character  of  a  little  child.  One  of  our  greatest  preachers  well 
said  that  "Skill  in  handling  marble  is  as  nothing  compared  to 
handling  man,"  and  I  have  frequently  added  that  **The  best  time 
to  handle  a  man  is  when  he  is  a  child."  Your  work  will  do  much 
good  for  the  cause  of  childhood:  and  I  congratulate  you  upon  it 

With  kindest  regards  1  am  yours 

(Signed)  BEN  B.  LINDSEY 

*Now  72  Robinwood  avenue,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

Ask  your  bookseller  to  order  it  for  you  from  the  publishers, 

The  Palmer  Company 

50  Bromfield  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  Rotary 

*'UNCLE  WIUi*S  MAOAZnOB**  FOR  THE  OHILBKEN. 

The  magaarine  ia  carefully  graded  and  contains  seaaonable  selec- 
na  of  the  hli^est  grade.  The  children  themseWea  contribute 
•tofiea  and  correspond  with  the  editor,  who  has  taught  and  snpeiv 
Tiaed  sdiools  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  For  a  dime  it  will  be  sent 
on  trial  three  months.  NO  MAOAZnTE  UKB  IT  IN  THE  OOUN- 
TBT.     Address 

Publisher  Westland  Educator.  W.  O.  dUKTKER, 

liisbon,  N.  P. 


Helps  for  Teachers 

WHAT  TO  TEACH 

HOW  TO  TEACH 
to  make  ths  aubjsst  Intsrsstlng.    Ths 
•chool  Physiology  Journal  Is  publMi- 
•4  for  this  vsry  reason. 

Its  picturss  mn4  stories  make  the 
subject  attraetlve  to  the  youngest 
eehoel  child. 

It  treats  the  subject  progreeelvely 
from  year  to  year. 

It  gives  the  latest  suggestlone  en 
hygiene. 

It  sho¥vs  how  to  tsach  the  dHHcult 
subject  of  alcohol lo  drinks  and  nar- 
setlea. 

It  coats  only  60  cents  a  year;  80 
eents  In  clubs  ef  five.  You  can  net 
afford  to  bo  without  It.  FREE  eample 
copy  will  be  eent  to  any  teacher  men- 
tioning this  magazine. 

School  Physiology 
Journal 

23  Tmll  street,  Boston,  Mats. 


Lakeside  Classics 

AND 

Books  for  Sopplementary 
Reading 

PleeM  jeod  for dMcripti ve  list  of  Setoc- 
tlonj  from  Bnsltoh  ^nd  Amerioui  an- 
thort  and  for  itorles  preparod  for  all 
Srades  from  third  to  last  year  In  Hlfh 
School.  13a  aumbert  la  Lakeside 
aerleeat  prices  from  a  cents  to  35  cenU, 
dependlns  on  amount  of  material  and 
style  of  Mndlns;-  any  book  sent  post- 
paid on  receipt  of  price. 

Ainswortli  &  Company 


COLORED  PAPER  CUTTING. 

Jiut  What  TkonMndt  Hava  Bmb  Aak- 

iag  For. 


■aft  ealar  teM0»  fta  be  need  as 
««>  •^^  amnmsaailas  ifterlea  m 
9i  theb  aim  ea 


sehenMb  efte.:    Stery  e<  Iha  asafeiffair,  SliBy 
ef  ftha  SaOlns  SebeoMr,  Ite  FeasI  etf  Iha 
The  WIUI  BabUTs  Sianr.  HIa  Tal- 


^s^:^2s%^jssr&tt:rs: 


Oeft  it.    Tan  wm  aaft 

Educational  Publishing  Company 

A* 


Story  Book  for  Little 
Tots. 

Better  than  reward  cards  and 
as  cheap.    Size  4%x6yi. 
per  don. 


Ha.  MIO— Uttle    Red    Rld- 

iam  Hood. 
No.  900S— Cinderella. 
No.  9006— RobtaaoB  Crvaoe. 


IRMSTK 
iCOMBINiO'l 
AlilDING 


aAaW&LT5 
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Agents 

WANTED 

PORTHB 

Western 
Home 
Journal 

ST.  JOSBPH,  MO. 


The  Western  Home  Journal  is  an  il- 
lustrated magazine  for  all  the  family 
from  the  oldest  to  the  youngest. 

Permanent  and  profitable  employ- 
ment given,  and  anyone  interested 
should  write  to  our  office  at  St  Joseph, 
Mo. 


Lonisiana  School  Reyiew 

Is  the  only  oduoatlonal  papor  pul^ 
liohed  In  Louisiana.  It  shows  tiM 
movomont  whioh  Is  now  swooping 
ovor  tho  otato.  That  advortlooro 
and  roadoro  approelato  Its  worth  lo 
shown  hy  Its  otoadlly  growing 
patronago.  If  you  would  roaoh 
Louiolana  toachero  or  know  what 
thoy  ars  doing,  patronlw  tho  R^* 
viow. 

Businoss  oorrospondsnoo  ohoyld 
ho  addrossod  to  W.  C.  ROATBN, 
Buo.  Mgr.,  Bornleo,  La.,  and  odi- 
torlal  oorrospondonco  to  E.  F. 
Qaylo,  Lafayotto,  La. 

Our  Clubbing  Offer 

Thooo  Offors  Will  Show  You  How 

to  Make  the  Most  of  Your 

"Magazine  Money." 


A  TBAWa  RKADIN  O  WTTBIir  MAMW 
RBAOH. 
Wftat  won-odvaatod 
day  Is  aatlsdod  wltk  •  1 


kM   Its  opoolsltrt  sad 
•OMiblBatloB  of  throo  or 
wsMta  bo  wmmmmrnmhlr 


of  iMi 

OUR    OBMAT  JBPTOATIOyAfc 

Taackof'o  JoBraai. 

Bvoeoas  .•••..•••........•..•....••■••• 

ROTlOW  of  ROTlOWB •€ 

Outlook  (new)  or  World's  ( 
Work  may  be  substltntod. 

Coomopolltaa  

Frank  Lealla'a  Popular  Month- 
ly. Good  Houaokeaplnff,  Faar- 
aon*a  or  Harper's  BSsasr  say 
be  aubatltutod. 

Teaeher'a   Jowasi   aad 

ToaehoT'a   Jooraal   aad 
poUtaa  for 

36  Jn  Value  our  Prlcd 
only  33. 

JOVRIfAIiOOw 


A  New  Book  of 

Kindergarten  Songs, 

ENTITLED 

"A  Baker^s  Dozen  For  City  Children" 

Words  by  ULEON  CliXTON  losic  by  ISABE  VALENTINE 

Bright,  cheery,  new  songs  written  by 
two  Practical  Kindergartners  of  New 
York  City.      

Songs  that  will  appeal  to  children  be- 
cause of  their  smooth-flowing  harmonies 
and  the  simplicity  of  their  rhythm. 

All  these  songs  are  written  as  a  result 
of  years  of  teaching  experience.  They 
have  all  been  thoroughly  tried  in  the 
various  classes  taught  by  Miss  Claxton 
and  Miss  Valentine,  and  have  been 
proven  immensely  successful. 

The  thirteen  songs  are  clearly  printed  on  good  paper 
and  bound  with  strong  linen,  making  them  very  at- 
tractive and  durable. 

Price  50  cents 

Add  6c.  extra  for  postage  if  ordered  sent  by  mail. 

THE  KINDERGARTEN  MAGAZINE  COMPANY 

12^151  Nassao  Sreet,  NEW  YOKE,  N.  Y. 


See  page  1 30 


CHRISTMAS  GREETINGS 


Vol.  XX-DECEMSE91.  1907-Ko.  4 
THE  RIGHT  OF  THE  CHILD  TO  HIS  RELIGIOUS  INHERITANCE. 

B.  LYBLL  BARLB,  Ph.  D. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Magazine  is  emphasizing  in  its  Christmas  issue  the  place  of  re- 
ligion in  education  I  have  selected  as  topics  for  my  talks  this  month  questions  from  my 
correspondents  bearing  on  this  important  subject. 

One  teacher  writes  as  follows :  In  reading  Butler's  ""Meanings  of  Education''  I  find 
that  he  emphasizes  as  one  of  the  aims  of  education  the  bringing  the  child  into  pos- 
session of  his  relie:ious  inheritance.  How  far  is  this  being  re^diz^  in  oiu*  schools  to- 
day? and  what  art  the  prospects  of  its  fuller  realization  in  the  near  future? 

The  question  is  a  very  natural  one  and  withal  not  an  easy  one  to  answer  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  our  readers.  There  are  so  many  intense  personal  elements  and  so  much 
personal  feeling  in  the  question  of  religion,  that  it  is  hard  to  bring  an  imprejudiced 
mind  to  the  consideration  of  the  subject. 

Teachers  are  imiformly  agreed  that  the  child  has  a  right  t^  his  phjrsical  inheritance, 
that  the  course  of  studies  should  embrace  subiects  that  will  realize  the  ideal  of  the 
sound  body,  as  a  preparation  or  dwelling  place  for  the  sound  mind. 

Few  question  the  importance  of  bringing  the  child  into  the  possession  of  his  intel- 
lectual inheritance,  whether  from  the  standpoint  of  science,  of  liretature,  or  of  art 
The  coiu-se  of  studies  must  present  these  subjects,  so  that  the  child  may  choose  there- 
from helps  best  suited  to  adapt  him  to  this  rich  environment 

Agam,  scarcely  any  one  questions  the  necessity  of  introducing  the  child  to  his  insti- 
tutional inheritance,  from  the  standpoint  at  least  of  the  home  and  the  state.  Courses 
in  history,  civics,  economics  and  domestic  science,  home  makin?.  etc.,  have  a  neces- 
sary and  justly  public  place  in  every  reputable  institution  of  leamine. 

However,  when  we  come  to  the  religious  side  of  the  child's  institutional  inheritance 
we  are  not  so  fortunate  in  having  any  such  consensus  of  opinion.  All  assent  at  once  to 
the  importance  of  giving  the  child  religious  instruction  and  religious  training,  and  all 
desire  that  he  possess  a  truly  religious  education,  but  when  we  come  to  the  question  of 
selecting  the  proper  subject-matter  for  this  training  and  instruction,  when  we  come  to 
the  question  of  methods  of  realizing  this  religious  education  we  are  met  with  almost 
insurmountable  di£Bculties. 

The  trouble  is  not  whether  the  child  has  a  right  to  his  religious  inheritance  but  what 
are  the  best  means  for  bringing  him  into  his  possession.  We  are  not  free  in  the  matter. 
It  is  a  question  of  the  right  of  the  child  to  know  at  least  this  great  truth  that  religion 
has  been  one  of  the  greatest  factors  in  the  civilizing  of  the  world.  It  is  just  as  unfair 
to  impose  arbitrarily  any  particular  form  of  religious  belief  and  practice  upon  the  child 
before  he  is  capable  of  understanding  them,  as  it  is  to  deprive  him  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  great  fact  that  religion  has  accomplished  so  much  for  the  permanent  improvement 
of  humanity.  There  has  been  no  greater  epoch  in  the  growth  of  the  race  than  the 
epoch  where  religion  played  an  important  part 

It  is  proper  that  the  child  in  his  development  pass  through  some  period  that  corre- 
sponds to  the  attitude  of  the  race  toward  nature  and  life  when  those  problems  were 
solved  by  the  principles  and  practices  of  religion.  Just  how  great  a  loss  the  child  suf- 
fers from  this  deprivation  it  is  hard  to  say. 

If  he  is  kept  apart  from  the  processes  by  which  nature  reaches  her  net  products  in 
her  natural  evolution  we  are  told  that  his  scientific  development  has  suffered  and  that 
the  loss  is  practically  irremediable. 

If  in  infancy  he  is  deprived  of  the  manifold  advantages  of  play  and  of  intercourse  with 
other  children  of  his  own  age  and  tendencies,  the  loss  to  his  developments  is  very  great 
indeed.  If  he  is  not  trained  with  the  jingle  of  Mother  Goose,  and  the  croonings  of  the 
lullaby,  the  deficiencies  in  his  development  are  incalculable.  If  this  be  true  and  if  re- 
ligion is  such  an  important  culture  epoch  in  the  race  development,  then  the  child's 
loss  during  this  period  of  starvation  must  necessarily  be  worth  consideration. 

If  we  rdlect  upon  some  of  the  great  thoughts  and  ideals  that  religion  has  suggested 
to  the  world  and  trace  their  influence  on  himianity  we  shall  see  how  important  it  is 
that  we  do  not  give  up  that  great  fact  in  education  without  making  every  effort  to  pre- 
serve it  in  its  essential  ^ues. 
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The  conception  of  one  Superior  Deity  who  created  immediately  every  soul,  who 
loved  intimately  man,  woman,  and  child,  and  who  furnished  them  with  means  of  at- 
taining eternal  happiness  with  Him  was  Uie  noblest  contribution  made  to  education 
prior  to  the  coming  of  Christ  This  contribution  is  foimd  in  the  Old  Testament,  and 
was  illustrated  in  the  life  of  the  Jewish  people.  Without  that  revelation  and  the  influ- 
ences it  had  on  the  world  the  later  advance  of  himianity,  subsequent  to  the  beginning 
of  Christianity,  would  have  been  absolutely  impossible. 

If  we  take  Uie  single  idea  of  the  Christ  child  at  Christmas  and  consider  its  importance 
from  the  standpoint  of  education  we  will  find  that  possibly  no  other  single  thought 
stands  out  so  prominently  or  exercises  so  momentous  an  influence. 

Art  takes  its  first  inspiration  from  the  majestic  composition  of  the  crib  of  Bethlehem. 
The  combination  of  the  sublime  and  of  the  helpless  in  the  angelic  choir  hjmtmning  the 
birth  of  the  infant  Christ;  the  awe  of  the  Midnight  Scene,  the  simple  Shepherds  with 
their  flocks,  and  the  snow-clad  ridges  of  Judea,  have  fired  the  imagination  of  pairil«;r 
and  poet,  and  have  furnished  material  for  song  and  story  that  imprint  pictures  in  the 
infant  mind,  which  time  does  not  dim  nor  age  efface. 

It  would  seem  that  entirely  apart  from  sectarian  considerations  there  can  be  no 
more  beautiful  associative  Center  for  Childhood  than  the  Christmas  ideal  as  illustrated 
down  through  the  centuries,  apart  from  the  consideration  of  the  simple  himianity  or 
the  dual  hiunanity  and  divinity  of  the  Christ  Child.  We  have  here  a  type  of  beauty,  of 
simplicity,  withal  of  majestic  power,  that  may  well  serve  as  a  starting  ideal  for  chil- 
dren of  all  creeds  and  social  positions. 

We  find  herein  the  beauty  of  the  home  thought,  the  noblest  thought  of  humanity, 
the  thought  that  differentiates  man  from  the  lower  animak,  and  m^es  possible  the 
permanent  growth  of  the  race.  We  find  in  this  home  thought,  family  imity,  e£Bcient 
service,  hope  and  joy,  the  necessary  accompaniments  of  the  true  home  circle. 

We  find,  moreover,  the  larger  social  thought  of  hiunanity  in  the  simple  shepherds  re- 
joicing in  the  realization  of  this  home  ideal  as  illustrated  in  the  Holy  Family  at  Christ- 
mas Tide.  We  find  again  the  still  larger  social  value  realized  in  the  coming  of  the 
Wise  men  and  the  Kings  to  rejoice  at  this  restatement  of  the  unity  and  hope  and  joy 
of  home.  We  find  above  it  all  the  sanction  of  the  Supernatural,  the  presence  of  the 
Celestial  Messenger  who  sings  the  words  of  rapture  that  have  made  Christmas  tide 
eminently  a  season  of  joy,  the  words  of  Glory  to  the  Highest,  and  of  Peace  to  Men. 

This  one  idea  of  religion  exemplified  in  the  season  we  are  celebrating  is  possible  of 
application  and  realization  as  well  today  as  it  was  twenty  centuries  ago.  It  would  be 
a  sad  loss  to  humanity  and  to  the  family,  and  particularly  to  the  child  to  be  deprived 
of  this  great  factor  in  the  true  development  of  humanity. 

Will  it  not  be  possible  for  teachers  to  unite  at  least  on  these  great  principles  of 
religious  development,  and  give  the  child  in  our  schools  his  religious  inheritance? 
The  churches  may  do  a  great  deal  toward  bringing  him  into  possession  of  this  right, 
but  the  school  is  too  powerful  a  factor  to  lose  the  advantage  of  reinforcing  ideals  of 
reverence,  gratitude,  devotion,  and  the  great  cardinal  virtues,  on  which  the  permanent 
efficiency  of  humanity  hinges. 

The  child  has  a  right  to  know  at  least  as  a  historical  fact,  and  ought  as  a  right  to 
know  it,  when  he  is  passing  through  his  various  stages  of  growth,  that  religion  has 
been  a  tremendous  factor  in  the  development  of  the  race,  and  that  in  this  course  of  de- 
velopment it  has  not  committed  any  greater  errors  than  science,  art,  literature,  history, 
and  philosophy  have  been  guilty  of.  Let  us,  therefore,  as  teachers  try  to  devise  means 
of  bringing  the  child  into  his  religious  inheritance  in  the  school  room  as  well  as  in  the 
home  and  in  the  church.  Let  us  consider  religion  at  least  as  one  of  the  great  civiliz- 
ing factors  in  humanity  without  regard  to  sect  or  creed.  Let  us  not  deprive  the  child 
of  his  right,  because  of  any  personal  bias  or  individual  conviction  which,  very  frequent- 
ly represents  in  a  great  many,  merely  a  new  stage  of  intolerance  rather  than  a  higher 
conception  of  the  true  religious  spirit  will  ultimately  correct. 

Above  all,  let  us  not  impose  our  adult  conviction,  frequently  modified  by  personal, 
and  not  always  the  purest  notions,  upon  the  infant  mind,  with  all  its  purity  and  faith 
and  hope.  Let  us  see  that  we  do  not  deprive  the  child  of  any  influence  that  will  serve 
to  make  him  happier  individually,  and  a  more  useful  and  efficient  servant  of  th^  f ani' 
ily  and  of  the  larger  unit  of  society. 
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TRUE  INDEPENDENCE   IN   CHILDHOOD. 

CARRIE  M.  BOUTELLE. 


The  lengthening  of  the  period  of  depend- 
ency of  young  animals,  is  proof  of  advance- 
ment. In  childhood,  the  great  prolonging 
of  this  helpless  period,  results  in  love  of  the 
family,  and  that  community  feeling  akin  to 
the  "gliedganges"  or  member-  whole  senti- 
ment. Prompted  by  love,  parents  delight  to 
serve  baby — to  anticipate  the  every  want  of 
this  little  autocrat.  Should  the  family  be 
blessed  with  other  little  ones  before  the  first 
one  is  grown,  the  fond  parents  will  find  it 
impossible  to  continue  to  assist  the  eldest  as 
•^t  first.     Then,  is  presented  to  parents  a 

e  ODDortunity  for  inculcating  in  the  heart 
and  mind  of  their  first  born  that  self-reliance 
and  responsibility  which  make  for  growth 
and  independence,  and  that  tender  care  of 
the  youne  which  is  desirable  for  all. 

Inherent  in  the  average  child  is  the  love 
of  labor,  as  well  as  of  incessant  motion.  A 
little  g^rl  who  was  reproved  by  her  grand- 
mother for  her  noisy  actions,  replied :  "O, 
grandmother,  I  must  do  something."  To 
direct  this  impulse  into  the  channel  of  help- 
fulness, is  comparativelv  easy.  Children  of- 
ten vie  with  each  other  for  the  opportunity 
to  help  the  father,  mother,  or  teacher.  Oc- 
casionally, a  child  indisposed  to  work,  is 
found;  but,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the 
fault  lies  with  the  parents,  who  will  not  take 
time  and  patience  to  allow  that  child  to  ex- 
periment in  assisting.  Fredrick  Froebel 
savs :  "How  cheerfully  and  eagerlv  the  boy 
and  ^rl  at  this  age  begrin  to  share  the  work 
of  father  and  mother — not  the  easy  work, 
indeed,  but  the  difficult  work,  calling  for 
strength  and  labor:  be  cautious,  be  careful 
and  thoughtful,  at  this  point,  O  parents; 
vou  can  here  at  one  blow  destroy,  at  least 
for  a  long  time,  the  instinct  of  formative 
activi^^v  in  your  children,  if  you  repel  their 
heln  as  childish,  useless,  of  little  avail,  or 
even  as  a  hindrance :  do  not  let  the  urgency 
of  your  business  tempt  you  to  say,  *Go 
awav,  you  only  hinder  me,'  or  *I  am  in  a 
hurry,  leave  me  alone.'  " 

Children,  in  general,  manifest  a  spirit  of 
self-help  and  independence  sooner  or  later. 
If  the  mother  assists  in  developing  this 
trait.  It  IS  of  incalculable  value  to  her  as  well 
as  to  her  little  one ;  for  she  will  not  perhaps 
have  the  strength  to  wait  upon  a  growing 
family  as  she  did  upon  the  eldest.  There 
was  once  a  wise  mother  who,  through  an 
exploitation  of  the  spirit  of  play,  judicious 


persuasion,  and  praise,  trained  her  little 
daughter  of  sixteen  months,  to  amuse  as 
well  as  to  wait  upon  her  baby  brother, — 
bringing  his  clothes  and  his  playthings  when 
needed.  As  the  mother  was  not  very  robust, 
this  saved  her  much  strength  as  well  as 
time;  and  also  benefitted  the  little  girl  by 
giving  her  employment  for  her  energies. 

To  do  for  one's  self  and  to  delight  in  be- 
ing a  cause,  are  characteristic  of  childhood. 
Children  are  naturallv  fond  of  dressing  and 
feeding  themselves,  lifting  obstacles  out  of 
their  own  way,  and  jumping  or  climbing 
alone  in  preference  to  being  helped  by  their 
elders.  It  is  a  genuine  pleasure  to  a  child 
when  he  first  essays  to  dress  himself,  or  put 
on  his  wraps ;  and  from  that  time  forth,  he 
is  likely  to  refuse  assistance.  A  lady  who 
had  been  favored  with  a  visit  from  a  wee 
maiden  of  independent  spirit,  tied  the  bon- 
net of  this  little  one  on  her  departure.  To 
the  woman's  astonishment,  the  little  girl 
immediately  untied  it,  remarking:  "I  can 
do  that  mvself."  She  laboriously  and  slowly 
performed  the  task. 

The  rocking  of  babies  to  sleep  has  been 
celebrated  in  song  and  poetry.  "Rock-a-bye 
baby"  is  beautiful  in  sentiment  and  word- 
setting.  But  when  the  life  of  the  mother 
becomes  fuller,  when  she  realizes  that  the 
other  members  of  the  family  beside  the  baby 
rightly  deserve  some  of  her  companionship 
during  the  evening,  the  present-day  mother 
quite  generally  foregoes  this  pleasure.  Un- 
less the  rocking  and  accompanying  song  are 
rythmically  executed,  they  are  not  so  con- 
ducive to  sleep  as  is  the  soft  stable  bed,  and 
the  quiet  of  solitude  and  darkness.  Many 
a  song  intended  for  a  lullaby  is  a  call  to 
alertness  rather  than  a  help  to  the  "sand 
man."  In  case  the  child  is  really  afraid  of 
the  darkness,  the  mother  might  remain  a 
little  while  with  him — not  necessarily  rock- 
ing nor  sing^'ng  to  him ;  and,gradually  train- 
ing him  in  fearlessness,  may  later  abandon 
this  custom.  Some  fond  mothers  claim  that 
they  should  not  like  to  miss  this  happy  priv- 
ilege; but  they  shall  have  to  abandon  it 
sooner  or  later — so  why  begin  it  ?  The  child 
seems  not  to  manifest  independence  in  this 
direction  so  early  as  in  others :  but  perhaps 
the  cause  of  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  has 
not  been  trained  to  fall  asleep  when  alone. 
A  writer  in  "The  Victoria  Magazine"  enum- 
erates th  t  following  as  among  the  rights  of 
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t^e  child:  "To  be  exempt  from  rocking, 
trotting,  and  drugs ;  to  have  opportunity  for 
natural,  unforced  development  and  care  that 
is  not  fussy,  love  that  is  not  fidgety,  and  a 
great  deal  of  judicious  letting  alone." 

Closely  connected  with  this  bed-time  cus- 
tom, is  the  telling  or  reading  of  stories  to 
induce  sleep.  Those  stories  which  lend 
themselves  to  the  invoking  of  sleep,  are 
scarcely  worth  telling ;  for  only  those  which 
could  be  told  in  a  monotonous,  sing-song 
manner  would  produce  the  desired  effect. 
The  imaginative  child  will  be  much  more 
wide-awake  after  listening  to  a  "really  and 
truly"  story. 

Children  love  to  hear  stories  at  other 
times ;  but  it  is  a  strain  upon  the  parent ;  and 
would  much  better  be  abandoned  after  the 
child  can  read  for  himself.  Taking  turns  in 
reading  aloud  is  an  improvement  on  the 
former  method,  because  of  the  satisfaction 
the  child  experiences  in  co-operating  with 
his  parents ;  it  also  teaches  him  to  appreciate 
the  strength  which  the  parents  expend  to 
aflFord  him  pleasure.  If  it  were  not  so  simi- 
lar to  his  school  work,  doubtless  the  child 
would  more  willingly  read  for  himself  at 
home.  Invaluable  is  the  habit  of  reading, 
and  parents  cannot  too  assiduously  cultivate 
it  in  their  boys  and  girls.  Frequently,  chil- 
dren delight  in  reading  stories  for  them- 
selves, and  do  not  desire  to  have  others  read 
to  them.  The  mother  of  a  large  family,  who 
was  wont  to  read  aloud  to  them  overmuch, 
was  surprised  and  hurt  when  one  of  her 
children  left  the  circle  during  the  reading  of 
a  stop'^  with  the  remark,  "I  don't  want  to 
hear  stories."  That  child,  having  learned  to 
read  for  herself,  and  being  of  an  independ- 
ent disposition,  rebelled  at  this  unwise 
though  loving  ministration. 

The  clasped  hands  of  parent  and  child 
during  a  walk,  is  a  beautiful  sight ;  but,  with 
increasing  strength,  that  same  child  wishes 
to  be  untrammeled — to  run  ahead  of  father 
or  mother;  and,  while  he  may  frequently 
catch  the  hand  of  his  companion  again,  the 
requirement  to  do  so  is  galling  to  him.  Un- 
less his  safety  is  seriously  menaced,  it  is 
wiser  to  let  the  child  run  alone. 

Whether  the  impetus  toward  independ- 
ence on  the  child's  part  proceed  from  the 
parents  or  from  the  child's  own  inherent 
nature,  it  is  sure  to  manifest  itself  sooner  or 
later;  and  it  can  be  stultified  or  fostered. 
The  first  manifestations  of  the  child's  inde- 
pendence bring  sorrow  to  the  heart  of  the 
father  or  mother.  "We  love  our  beneficiaries 
more  than  our  benefactors" ;  and  the  service 


performed  for  the  little  one  endears  him  to 
us.  When  he  no  longer  requires  nor  wishes 
us  to  wait  upon  him,  we  experience  a  feel- 
ing of  loss  or  emptiness.  To  the  mother- 
heart  there  comes  a  pang  because  she  is  no 
longer  exactly  indispensable  to  her  dear  one- 
She  grieves  perchance  that  she  is  not  con- 
sulted in  regard  to  every  childish  purpose 
or  plan.  If  the  tendency  toward  temporary 
or  permanent  independence  or  separation 
appears  early  with  the  child's  retiring  alone, 
or  dressing  or  walking  without  aid,  as  above 
mentioned,  the  parents  will  discover  that 
the  best  way  to  counteract  the  undesirable 
features  of  the  separation  is  by  indirect 
means.  Let  them  summon  all  their  tact  and 
courage  for  the  occasion.  Let  them  be  brave 
enough  to  make  a  grave  for  their  disap- 
pointments, and  hide  them  away  forever. 
Let  them  set  themselves  resolutely  to  the 
problem  of  retaining  their  child's  confidence 
and  affection;  for  this  is  a  critical  period, 
when  the  appearance  of  outward  independ- 
ence is  apt  to  cause  inner  separation,  either 
temporary  or  permanent.  At  this  time,  it 
is  desirable  that  the  parents  feel  and  display 
an  increased  interest  in  all  family  affairs 
which  are  closely  connected  with  the  child, 
in  order  to  stimulate  the  child's  interest.  For 
this  purpose  questions  are  often  effective^ — 
not  curious,  interfering  questions  about  the 
"why"  and  the  "wherefore,"  nor  about  his 
intentions — but  questions  about  his  play — 
questions  which  betray  a  genuine  sympathy. 
When  he  is  learning  to  dress  himself,  if  his 
mother  asks  how  many  minutes  it  takes  him 
to  dress — how  he  begins,  etc.,  and  com- 
mends his  speed — (if  she  detects  any  speed) 
the  child  feels  a  sense  of  satisfaction  and 
encouragement. 

There  is  no  more  effective  means  of  se- 
curing- a  child's  confidence  than  to  make  a 
comrade  of  him — to  genuinely  interest  one- 
self in  all  his  work  and  play.  The  average 
adult  appears  to  have  forgotten  his  youthful 
aspirations,  prejudices,  and  preferences.  As 
Patterson  DuBois  puts  it:  "We  allow  our 
adultism  to  cast  a  shadow  over  the  little 
child,  so  that  we  do  not  perceive  him  in  his 
true  light."  When  we  recall  our  own  youth- 
ful aspirations  and  feelings,  and  treat  our 
children  as  we  would  have  been  treated  in 
our  youth  (if  such  treatment  be  consistent), 
then  shall  we  succeed  in  keeping  their  con- 
fidence and  love.  Even  if  we  cannot  wholly 
enter  into  nor  appreciate  their  feelings  nor 
aspirations,  it  is  better  to  assume  an  inter- 
est; for  the  assumption  lends  itself  readily 
to  the  acquiring  of  the  desired  interest. 
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When  we  abandon  "baby  talk,"  the  use  of 
the  appellation  "baby"  to  designate  a  six- 
year-old  child,  and  such  names  as  "Willie" 
and  "Johnnie"  for  half-grown  boys,and  treat 
them  as  if  they  were  big  and  manly,  then 
will  they  measure  up  to  the  true  standard 
of  manliness,  and  become  our  companions. 

Independence  is  not  inconsistent  with 
close  companionship;  for  freedom  to  decide 
for  himself  renders  a  child  grateful  to  the 
giver  of  that  freedom.  A  writer  for  the 
"Victoria  Magazine"  says :  "From  an  early 
age  some  matters  come  so  fully  within  the 
child's  comprehension  that  they  may  be 
safely  left  to  his  decision;  it  should  be  the 
constant  aim  of  the  parent  to  exercise  the 
faculties  and  strengthen  the  judgment  by 
increasing  as  rapidly  as  possible  the  number 
of  such  decisions."  Children  cannot  be 
treated  alike  in  this  respect,  for  one  wishes 
to  decide  everything  for  himself,  and  an- 
other wants  every  particular  decided  for 
him.  In  a  case  where  we  can  consistently, 
and  without  injury  to  the  child,  let  him  de- 
cide for  himself,  such  decision  is  wise ;  for  it 
makes  for  satisfaction,  and  a  sense  of  one- 
ness with  his  elders,  which  is  a  joy.  Alas! 
the  average  child  has  so  little  opportunity 
for  deciding  anything  for  himself,  that  he  is 
discontented,  or  even  indifferent  and  weak- 
willed,  lacking  in  judgment.  A  mother  once 
accompanied  her  ten-year-old  daughter  to 
her  dancing  teacher's  for  a  private  lesson. 
His  time  being  unexpectedly  fully  occupied 
just  then,  the  teacher  asked  this  lady  if  she 
would  prefer  to  have  her  daughter  wait 
some  time,  or  to  take  her  lesson  the  next 
day.  Instead  of  answering  for  her  as  most 
mothers  do,  this  wise  woman  inquired  of  the 
Httle  girl  as  to  her  wishes,  and  the  child  de- 
cided in  favor  of  waiting.  That  was  a  sam- 
ple of  the  method  of  treatment  pursued  by 
this  mother ;  and  the  daughter  has  respond- 
ed in  the  most  beautiful  manner.  Now  that 
she  is  grown,  she  is  the  chum  and  compan- 
ion of  that  mother,  manifesting  a  love  and 
devotion,  than  which  greater  is  seldom  wit- 
nessed. 

There  is  no  more  certain  method  of  win- 
ning and  retaining  the  affection  of  our  sons 
and  daughters  than  to  ask  their  advice 
about  family  affairs — or  about  any  matters 
in  which  we  can  consistently  do  so.  Even 
if  we  feel  that  we  cannot  follow  their  coun- 
sels, we  have  gratified  them;  and  we  may, 
by  the  failure  of  their  plans  in  such  matters, 
convince  them  that  our  way  is  best.  Of 
course,  we  have  to  consider  the  age  and  de- 


gree of  maturity  of  the  child,  as  well  as  his 
nervous  temperament;  for  we  do  not  wish 
him  burdened  with  such  decisions  nor  made 
prematurely  old.  But  the  average  child, 
when  he  arrives  at  years  of  discretion,  may 
be  safely  consulted  about  money  mat- 
ters, and  be  infromed,  to  some  extent, 
of  the  condition  of  the  finances  of  the 
family.  This  is  especially  a  good  plan 
in  families  where  the  income  is  quite 
limited.  Most  children  are  inclined  to 
spend  too  much,  unless  they  are  informed 
as  to  the  funds  of  the  family ;  and  if  appealed 
to  in  the  right  manner,  many  a  spendthrift 
child  is  willing  to  "call  a  halt."  However,  if 
the  -arents  tell  him  nothing  of  their  re- 
sources and  liabilities,  and  scrimp  them- 
selves to  grant  his  requests  for  money,  he 
may  unwittingly  embar^ss  them  in  finan- 
cial matters.  An  only  son,  one  of  the  best 
boys  in  the  world  was  inclined  to  spend 
generously,  but  when  his  mother  consulted 
him  about  their  money  matters  he  was  very 
willing  to  save  on  "this"  or  "that,"  or  to 
wait  awhile  in  purchasing  some  coveted  ar- 
ticle. These  "heart  to  heart"  talks  bound 
mother  and  son  more  closely  together,  and 
he  felt  no  hardship  in  imposing  a  limit  on 
his  expenses,  but  rather  a  pride  in  doing  so. 

In  a  family  of  unusual  affection  the  chil- 
dren were  never  given  an  allowance,  but 
were  supplied  with  some  spending  money, 
and,  of  course,  had  all  the  necessities  of  life. 
While  they  were  cautioned  not  to  be  extrav- 
agant, they  really  had  no  idea  that  the  fam- 
ily treasury  was  getting  low.  Had  they 
known  it,  gladly  would  they  have  begun  to 
oarn  for  themselves  earlier.  After  they  be- 
gan to  work,  they  would  wiUingly  have  sup- 
plied money  for  the  home  had  they  been  in- 
formed as  to  the  state  of  affairs.  However, 
nothing  on  the  subject  was  said  to  them 
until  v^ars  later  when  the  home  was  sold, 
and  it  developed  that  it  had  been  mortgaged 
years  before.  The  sorrow  and  chagrin  of 
those  sons  and  daughters  might  have  been 
prevented  by  the  parents'  taking  them  into 
their  confidence,  for  then  they  would  have 
felt  that  they  were  co-laborers  with  the  par- 
ents. The  over-weening  father  or  oftener 
the  mistaken  mother  feels  that  the  family 
tie  is  strengthened  by  the  child's  requesting 
money,  and  confessing  as  to  its  expenditure 
each  time  he  has  necessity.  This  may  be 
true  in  a  sense ;  but  this  method  affords  him 
no  responsibility  in  the  matter,  nor  any  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  value  of  money.  In  time 
he  will  rebel  at  any  refusals;  and,  disUking 
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to  ask  each  time,  he  may  beg  of  others,  or 
even  appropriate  the  coveted  objects  which 
me  money  he  longed  for  would  buy.  Grant 
a  child  an  allowance,  even  if  only  a  penny  a 
week,  and  make  him  responsible  for  its  care 
and  expenditure,  and  he  will  become  as 
ready  to  seek  counsel  about  it  as  the  parent 
is  to  grant  it.  Instead  of  binding  the  child 
to  the  parent  more  closely,  it  opens  a  widen- 
ing chasm  to  withhold  consultation  and  in- 
iormation  in  regard  to  money  matters. 

As  the  boy  or  girl  advances  in  independ- 
ence, he  or  she  begins  to  inquire  as  to  the 
mystery  of  life.  Parents  frequently  repulse 
mem  with  a  pretense  of  ignorance  or  with 
some  subterfuge.  Then,  the  child  has  no 
recourse  except  the  crude  and  often  impure 
explanations  of  his  companions.  It  requires 
tact,  wisdom,  and  courage  to  handle  this 
subject  in  the  proper  way ;  but  Mrs.  Andrea 
tioter  Proudtoot  in  her  *%etters  to  a 
Mother,"  and  some  other  authors  as  well, 
lias  given  excellent  suggestions  along  this 
line.  VV  ith  these  at  hanu,  parents  are  inex- 
cusabie  tor  any  remissness  in  these  matters, 
i^eraaps  the  inotlier  aesires  to  Ueier  this 
heart-to-heart  talk  until  the  period  ot  adoi- 
esence ;  but  if  the  child  demands  the  explan- 
ation earlier,  and  receives  it  not,  the  lack  of 
it  may  prove  an  entering  wedge  of  separa- 
tion between  mother  and  child.  So  many 
changes  of  feeling  incidental  to  this  critical 
period  make  for  inditterence  and  separation 
tnat  it  may  be  too  late  for  the  postponed 
explanation. 

Insistence  upon  impHcit  obedience  paves 
the  way  for  many  a  family  "jar."  Patterson 
Du  Bois  wrote :  **If  there  is  one  thing  more 
than  another  that  parents  are  resolved  upon, 
it  is  that  the  child  shall  be  obedient;  yet 
th'^y  do  not  always  see  that  true  obedience 
grows  out  of  respect,  and  respect  comes 
with  closeness  of  the  personal  relation; 
when  a  father  and  his  son  are  intimate  com- 
panions, there  can  hardly  be  want  of  respect 
between  them;  and  the  law  of  obedience 
ceases  to  be  regarded  as  law  because  it  is 
felt  as  love."  Both  parents  may  be  very 
determined  and  independent — may  claim  di- 
rect descent  from  the  signers  of  the  Declar- 
ation of  Independence — and  yet  be  shocked 
and  displeased  that  their  children  desire  to 
"break  away"  from  restraint  at  all,  or  ever 
rebel  at  swift  obedience  of  seemingly  arbi- 
trary commands.  The  author  quoted  above 
says:  "How  much  do  we  condemn  in  our 
children  that  is  only  a  dutiful  and  beautiful 
imitation  of  ourselves;  the  great  majority 
of  parents  are  probably  not  sufficiently  edu- 


cated up  to  the  niceties  of  delicate  points  in 
the  science  and  art  of  child  training  to  un- 
derstand how  much  can  best  be  done  by 
seeming  to  do  or  say  so  little." 

Perhaps  the  most  potent  factor  in  separa- 
tion between  parent  and  child  is  punish- 
ment. An  old  lady  once  remarked :  "When 
I  was  a  child  my  mother  punished  me  se- 
verely, and  often  unjustly,  and  I  have  never 
quite  forgiven  her."  In  speaking  of  her 
childhood  the  Countess  Potacka  said:  '"I 
loved  my  mother,  feeling  that  I  owed  her 
much,  and  that  her  high  character  demand- 
ed my  fullest  respect;  but  with  this  senti- 
ment was  connected  a  sort  of  fear  which 
spoiled  our  intercourse;  she  wished  for  my 
confidence,  and  I  often  felt  a  desire  to  give 
it  to  her  entirely,  but  from  the  moment  that 
my  opinion  or  intention  contradicted  hers, 
she  scolded  me  severely,  and  drove  back  a 
confession,  nearly  slipping  from  my  heart." 
"Affection  quenched  by  lack  of  response — 
rebuff  or  frigidity,  is  soul  murder— often 
more  than  he  ted  words. 

Judicious  praise  bestowed  upon  the  child 
tor  Ins  independence,  or  selt-assistance,  in 
tact,  for  any  worthy  action  or  laudable  mo- 
tive— even  if  the  result  be  unsuccessful — 
fosters  love  and  unity.  Indiscriminate  flat- 
tery is  to  be  avoided;  for  it  makes  for  self- 
consciousness  and  egotism.  Jacob  Abbott 
says  that  "the  baby  is  never  scolded  for  his 
blunders  in  learning  to  walk  or  talk,  but 
ever  encouraged  and  praised,  and  possibly 
this  is  the  reason  of  his  rapid  progress  in 
these  directions,  compared  with  others." 
Commend  whenever  it  is  possible;  and  if 
reproof  or  punishment  is  necessary,  let  it 
follow  the  line  of  the  offense,  and  be  admin- 
istered without  show  of  anger. 

How  is  the  confidence  of  grown  persons 
won  and  kept.'^  By  politeness,  by  encour- 
agement, by  compliments,  (deserved  or  oth- 
erwise), by  faith  in  their  ability,  and  their 
loyalty  to  ourselves; — never  by  scolding, 
rudeness,  nor  belitthng  them.  Verbal  en- 
couragement is  craved  and  appreciated  by 
adults,  and  often  proves  a  bond  of  union. 
How  much  more  efficacious  then  will  it  be 
with  the  little  one  who  has  not  yet  learned 
to  let  "virtue  be  its  own  reward" !  We  some- 
times resort  to  harmless  and  perhaps  com- 
mendable schemes  and  subterfuges — 
"work"  others,  as  we  say.  We  have  no 
compunctions  of  conscience  in  addressing 
our  indifferent  acquaintances  or  even  our 
enemies  as  Dear  Mr. — and  My  Dear  Mrs. 
.  Why  should  we  be  so  loathe  to  em- 
ploy similar  methods  in  winning  children  .'^ 
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When  we  treat  them  as  equals,  respect  their 
rights,  and  confide  in  them,  then  will  they 
respond  with  their  confidence,  become  our 
true  companions,  respecting  themselves  as 


well   as    respecting   us — independent, 
self-reliant,    and   yet    grappled    to 
"hooks  of  steel." 


us 


and 
by 


SOME  STORffiS  ABOUT  TOMMY 

ANNE  BURR  WILSON. 
VII. 

The  Old  Lantern. 


Even  the  sun  seemed  in  a  hurry  for  Christ- 
mas to  come,  for  he  made  the  days  shorter. 
If  Tommy  had  gone  to  bed  before  the  sun- 
set, as  he  did  in  the  summer  time,  his  old 
lady  would  have  had  no  milk  for  her  tea, 
and  if  the  farmer  had  waited  for  the  sun- 
shine to  waken  him,  as  it  used  to  do,  his 
day's  work  would  be  begun  too  late,  and 
things  would  go  wrong  all  day.  But  you 
remember  that  Jack  Frost  could  not  keep 
them  in  the  house  when  there  was  work  to 
be  done,  so  you  need  not  suppose  that  Tom- 
my and  his  father  stayed  in  bed  because  it 
was  dark.  If  the  sun  would  not  waken  them 
something  else  must,  for  there  was  the  milk- 
ing to  be  done  before  breakfast,  and  the  ani- 
mals to  be  fed;  and  so  the  farmer  set  the 
alarm  clock,  and  in  the  early  morning  when 
it  was  still  as  dark  as  night — ^b-r-r-r-r  would 
go  the  clock,  reminding  him  of  his  work. 
Tommy,  too,  would  hear  it  and  would  hurry 
into  his  clothes  so  as  to  be  in  time  to  carry 
the  lantern  for  his  father. 

Somehow,  the  barn  seemed  a  different 
place  when  there  was  only  this  little  speck 
of  light  that  moved  from  spot  to  spot  to  find 
the  horses  and  cows  in  the  blackness,  from 
the  barn  as  he  knew  it  in  the  daytime,  with 
the  sunshine  streaming  in  the  windows, 
pointing  out  every  wisp  of  hay  that  had  fall- 
en in  the  corners  and  every  cobweb  that 
hung  from  the  heavy  beams  overhead. 

It  was  always  Tommy's  favorite  place  to 
play;  in  the  chamber  above  there  was  hay 
piled  almost  to  the  roof— enough  for  the 
horses  and  cows  until  next  haying  time ;  in 
another  corner  was  a  great  heap  of  dry 
leaves  that  would  make  fresh  beds  in  the 
horses'  stalls  all  winter.  There  were  great 
chances  of  finding  hen's  nests  full  of  eggs  in 
this  wonderful  chaniber — and  twice  had 
Tommy  discovered  a  whole  family  of  kit- 
tens snuggling  in  the  hay  1  Who  knew  what 
other  treasures  might  be  found  by  hunting? 
Then  in  the  great  room  below  were  the 
carts  that  were  used  on  the  farm  and  the 
carriage  that  would  hold  all  the  family  at 


once,  besides  the  sleigh  that  shook  its  bells 
at  everyone  who  went  near  it. 

You  see  there  were  reasons  enough  why 
a  boy  should  like  this  barn,  but  in  the  early 
morning  or  at  night,  when  his  lantern 
moved  about  like  a  firefly  in  the  darkness. 
Tommy  could  not  see  these  things  just  as 
they  were;  the  place  seemed  bigger,  and 
when  he  held  up  the  lantern  and  looked 
about  him,  the  different  things  and  their  tall 
black  shadows  were  so  mixed  together  that 
the  family  carriage  might  be  a  king's  coach, 
while  the  harnesses  hanging  against  the 
wall  seemed  like  the  armour  of  a  brave 
knight  who  might  at  any  moment  come 
down  the  grand  staircase,  and,  buckling  it 
about  him,  ride  away  in  the  darkness  on  his 
fiery  steed  that  could  be  heard  stamping  in 
the  stall. 

Everything  about  the  place  now  seemed 
like  story  land;  so  Tommy  liked  the  barn 
best  of  all  when  he  was  holding  the  lantern 
and  peeping  toward  the  dark  corners  at 
these  wonderful  things.  In  the  daytime, 
when  the  sun  streamed  in  the  windows,  they 
would  hide  themselves  from  its  brightness, 
but  he  always  knew  that  they  would  be 
waiting  for  him  again  at  night,  like  the  stars 
in  the  sky,  and  the  old  lantern  on  its  nail, 
and  mother's  bedtime  story. 

VIII. 

Christmas  Shopping. 

Now  every  time  that  Tommy  went  on  an 
errand  to  the  store  he  kept  his  eyes  open  for 
the  best  thing  to  get  with  his  Christmas 
money.  But  somehow  the  things  in  this 
store  were  not  just  what  he  wanted  to  buy; 
there  were  tea  and  coffee  and  soap  and 
candy  and  calico  and  spools  of  silk  and  many 
more  things,  but  nonw  of  these  seemed  just 
right  for  a  Christmas  present. 

It  seems  that  his  mother  was  thinking 
about  th3  very  same  thing,  for  she  meant 
to  get  something  very  nice  for  each  one  at 
home,  and  she  did  not  intend  to  do  her 
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Christmas  shopping  at  the  store  where  she 
bought  her  sugar  and  flour;  she  was  plan- 
ning that  when  Tommy's  bank  was  opened, 
she  and  her  boy  would  let  the  old  horse  take 
them  to  the  city,  where  the  stores  were  full 
of  wonderful  Christmas  things.  But  this 
was  to  be  a  surprise,  and  she  did  not  breathe 
a  word  of  it  to  anybody ;  so  Tommy  kept  on 
wondering:  what  he  should  buy  at  the  store, 
until  one  morning,  the  very  week  before 
Christmas.  Then  she  to!d  him  that  they 
would  go  that  very  dav,  and  you  could  not 
find  a  happier  boy  anvwhere  than  he  was 
when  he  heard  it. 

The  little  front  door  of  the  bank  was  un- 
locked, and  when  the  pennies  were  counted 
Tommy  found  that  he  had  earned  more 
than  half  a  dollar;  now  he  could  buy  pres- 
ents for  everybody,  and,  best  of  all,  mother 
was  going  to  take  him  to  the  city  to  select 
them. 

But  how  could  he  get  hers? 

They  started  off  as  soon  as  the  work  was 
done,  and  had  a  good  time  every  minute  of 
the  way,  for  there  were  a  great  many  things 
to  see  and  talk  about.  In  the  city  they 
found  it  rather  noisy,  and  crowds  of  people 
were  hurrying  in  every  direction ;  there  was 
hardly  any  sky  to  be  seen,  nor  much  ground 
either,  so  that  Tommy  wondered  how  city 
boys  could  have  any  fun;  but  inside  the 
stores  It  was  just  beautiful !  It  was  not  hard 
to  find  things  good  enough  to  buy,  but  the 
trouble  was  to  choose  among  the  many 
things;  at  last  he  bought  a  pair  of  mittens 
for  his  father,  and  for  Susie  a  handkerchief 
with  little  red  rabbits  chasing  each  other 
around  the  edge;  then  he  found  a  pretty 
calendar  for  grandma,  and  a  rattle  for  the 
baby. 

But  still  there  was  mother's  present  to 
buy.  While  they  were  down  in  the  base- 
ment buying  the  rattle,  he  had  seen  a  shin- 
ing tin  dipper  with  a  long  handle;  he  re- 
membered that  the  one  that  hung  by  the 
water  pail  in  the  kitchen  at  home  was  dull 
and  getting  a  little  rusty;  for  a  long  time 
he  had  not  been  able  to  see  his  face  in  the 
bottom  of  it  when  he  was  taking  a  drink 
of  water.  He  felt  pretty  sure  that  mother 
would  like  this  new  one,  and  he  made  up 
his  mind  to  find  out  what  it  would  cost. 

Now  when  everything  else  was  done  he 
asked  his  mother  to  wait  for  him  at  the 
head  of  the  stairs  while  he  did  another 
errand,  and  he  scrambled  down  and  bought 
the  dipper,  for  it  cost  only  ten  cents;  he 
asked  the  clerk  to  wrap  it  up  with  a  great 
deal  of  paper  so  that  the  shape  would  not 


show,  for  mother  must  not  guess  what  her 
present  was  to  be,  and  the  clerk  took  so 
much  pains  that  it  almost  fooled  Tommy 
himself. 

Mother  was  waiting  for  him  at  the  head 
of  the  stairs,  and  I  think  she,  too,  must 
have  had  a  secret,  for  under  her  arm  was  a 
bundle  as  wonderful  at  Tommy's. 

IX. 
The  Christmas  Tree. 

On  the  day  before  Christmas  Tommy 
and  his  father  took  another  trip  down  to 
the  woodlot,  but  this  time  it  was  not  to  get 
wood  for  the  fires ;  some  of  the  trees  that 
grew  there  were  too  precious  to  be  chopped 
into  kindling  wood,  for  Santa  Claus  him- 
self had  seen  to  the  planting  of  them,  and 
had  kept  them  green  all  winter  for  a  special 
purpose. 

All  the  other  trees  had  dropped  their 
leaves  in  the  fall,  and  stood  up  straight  and 
bare,  showing  to  the  farmer  every  inch  of 
wood  they  had  to  give;  but  these  trees  hid 
their  wood  from  sight  and  waved  their 
glistening  green  arms  to  Tommy,  hoping 
to  be  chosen  for  his  Christmas  tree. 

At  last  the  very  straightest  and  greenest 
of  them  all  was  carried  to  the  farm  house, 
and  placed  in  the  sitting-room;  then  just 
after  supper  began  the  wonderful  doings 
for  which  he  had  been  waiting.  Tommy 
had  to  stay  outside  the  door,  and  never 
really  knew  what  happened  inside,  or 
whether  Santa  Claus  truly  came;  he  and 
Susie  waited  and  watched  while  father  went 
in  and  out,  carrying  bundles  of  every  size 
and  shape,  for  all  the  family  sent  in  their 
presents  by  him;  Santa  Claus  did  not  once 
come  to  the  door,  but  Tommy  and  Susie 
thought  they  could  hear  him  talking  to 
father,  and  finally  they  heard  a  whistle  that 
must  have  been  his  call  to  his  reindeer; 
they  ran  to  the  window  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  him  as  he  drove  away,  but  just  then 
father  opened  the  sitting-room  door  and  in- 
vited the  family  inside. 

The  baby  had  never  seen  a  Christmas 
tree  before,  and  he  crowed  and  stretched 
out  his  hands  to  the  brightness,  for  it  was 
covered  with  twinkling  candles,  to  say 
nothing  of  other  things  nearly  as  bright. 
There  was  mother's  shining  tin  dipper 
hanging  down  from  the  topmost  bought 
Tommy  saw  that  first  of  all;  then  he  saw 
baby's  tin  rattle  winking  at  him  in  the  candle 
light,  and  what  do  you  suppose  was  gleam- 
ing close  beside  it  ?    A  pair  of  skates  fit  for 
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a  king!  But  even  these  he  could  not  look 
at  very  long,  for  every  bough  held  wonder- 
ful surprises,  and  it  was  some  time  before 
he  and  Susie  could  stop  long  enough  to 
hear  father  read  out  the  names. 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  everything  there 
was  on  that  tree;  of  course  there  were 
oranges  and  candy  for  all,  and  bright  red 
apples,  too.  Prehaps  you  have  guessed 
that  the  shining  skates  were  for  Tommy; 
besides  these  he  had  a  muffler  and  some 
books  and  handkerchiefs,  and  Susie  had 
made  him  a  napkin  ring  out  of  birch  bark 
from  the  woodlot.  She  had  a  beautiful  doll 
that  would  open  and  shut  her  eyes,  and  a 
box  of  paper  ones,  too,  with  pretty  dresses 
and  hats ;  then  she  also  had  books  and  hand- 


kerchiefs, and  we  know  that  one  of  these 
had  little  red  rabbits  chasing  each  other 
around  the  edges. 

The  baby  just  squealed  over  his  rattle 
and  some  bright  colored  balls  and  a  little 
woolly  dog;  as  for  father  and  mother,  after 
they  had  seen  their  presents,  they  said  they 
could  not  think  of  another  thing  to  wish  for. 

So  the  tree  made  everybody  happy,  which 
was  just  what  Santa  Claus  meant  him  to  do. 
For  a  whole  week  he  stood  in  the  sitting- 
room,  dressed  in  stars  and  paper  chains, 
and  then  he  let  his  green  needles  drop  off, 
just  to  show  the  farmer  that  he  was  made 
of  wood,  too,  and  could  work  as  well  as 
play. 


DAY  BY  DAY  WITH  NATURE— FOR  THE  KINDERGARTEN  AND 

PRIMARY  GRADES 

(Copyriffhted) 
MARY  A.  PROUDFOOT.  B.  S. 

PROGRAM  FOR  KINDERGARTEN 
Subject:  The  Sheep. 


This  is  an  appropriate  subject  to  intro- 
duce at  the  Christmas  time,  providing  a 
theme  which  may  be  used  to  inspire  in  the 
child  all  that  the  sheep  symbolizes  of  gentle- 
ness, obedience,  faithfulness,  not  only 
through  the  showing  of  beautiful  pictures 
and  the  telling  of  Bible  stories,  but  espe- 
cially through  the  games.  The  quiet,  rever- 
ential mood  of  the  shepherd  as  he  cares  for 
his  flock,  can  be  reflected  in  the  child's  play, 
and  the  chosen  shepherd  or  sheperdess 
should  always  be  the  one  who  has  made  the 
greatest  effort  that  day  to  be  the  most  lov- 
ing and  self-sacrificing  child.  Such  a  game 
will  be  entered  upon  with  so  much  appre- 
ciation for  the  quiet,  protecting  shepherd, 
that,  as  he  leads  his  lambs,  even  their  bleat- 
ing will  be  that  of  the  gentle,  quiet  crea- 
tures. During  this  play  the  kindergartner 
and  the  children  who  are  not  from  time  to 
time  taking  part,  can  sing  the  hymn,  "Little 
Lambs  so  White  and  Fair,"  from  Walker 
and  Jenk's  Songs  and  Games  for  Little 
Ones.  This  game  if  used  just  before  begin- 
ning work  for  the  day  produces  so  quieting 
an  influence  that  the  effect  will  be  felt 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  morning. 

The  story  of  the  "Shepherds  Watching 
Their  Flocks  by  Night,"  may  be  dramatized 
at  the  kindergarten  Christmas.  The  Christ- 
mas star  can  be  represented  by  the  first 
light  that  appears  at  the  summit  of  the 


Christmas  tree  and  the  "angels"  will  sing, 
"Shine  Out,  Oh  Blessed  Star."  The  stories 
used  at  this  season  should  begin  with  the 
Prophesy  of  David  and  John.  These,  to- 
gether with  the  rest  of  the  series,  are  to  be 
found  in  Andrea  Hofer  Proudfoot's  "Christ- 
Tales." 

L     Visit  a  sheepfold.* 

As  with  all  other  practical  subjects,  the 
child,  if  arrangements  can  be  made,  should 
be  first  brought  into  actual  contact  with  the 
object  to  be  considered,  and  pictures  and 
stories  presented  after  a  real  experience. 
If  possible,  then,  allow  the  children  to  visit 
a  flock  of  sheep.  Perhaps  they  can  even 
participate  in  feeding  them.  Call  their  at- 
tention to  what  the  sheep  eat  in  winter  in 
contrast  to  the  summer.  Note  how  the 
sheep  lie  down  when  they  sleep,  and  also 
what  is  further  necessary  to  the  care  of 
these  animals. 

The  facts  may  be  made  more  vital  to  the 
children  by  having  them  construct  a  sheep- 
fold  of  the  cardboard  modelling  paper.  One 
side  of  the  barn  can  be  left  open  to  enable 
the  children  to  move  the  sheep  about.  The 
latter,  they  can  cut  out  of  any  stiff  paper. 

*Step  one,  to  visit  a  sheepfold,  as  weU  as  step 
two,  to  bring  a  lamb  into  the  school-room,  might 
not  be  possible  for  some  kindergartens.  In  such 
cases,  pictures  may  be  used  for  this  part  of  the 
work.  Of  course  wool  can  be  obtained  ansrwhere, 
so  that  the  rest  of  the  lessons  are  practicable  for 
any  kindergarten. 
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The  "wooly  lamb''  can  be  made  by  stick- 
ing wool  to  both  sides  of  the  model,  and 
then  pulling  it  over  the  back.  This  fold  can 
be  put  into  the  sand  table,  and  can  be  used 
by  the  children  during  free-play  periods. 

Such  a  piece  of  work  can  be  done  by  a 
small  group  working  together,  each  one  be- 
ing assigned  the  part  for  which  he  is  best 
fitted.  No  child  should  remain  idle,  how- 
ever; those  not  making  the  barn  can  con- 
struct the  hay  racks,  and  the  rest,  the  sheep. 
Such  "group  work,''  whether  arranged  for 
the  kindergarten  or  the  primary  grades,  is 
a  most  valuable  experience  to  the  children, 
and  also  a  test  of  the  discriminating  power 
of  the  teacher,  who  will  wisely  devise  each 
kind  of  occupation  so  that  it  will  best  fulfill 
the  need  of  the  individual  child. 

II.  Bring  a  pet  sheep  or  lamb  into  the 
kindergarten. 

Let  the  children  feed  the  lamb  and  handle 
its  coat.  Of  course,  being  winter,  it  will 
not  be  the  natural  time  for  sheep  shearing, 
but  the  children  can  examine  the  sheep 
shears,  and  can  be  shown  just  how  the 
shearing  is  done,  and  enough  wool  can  be  cut 

oflf  to  enable  them  to  handle  a  piece. 

III.  A  picture  and  "finger-play"  lesson. 

The  children  can  be  shown  pictures  of 
men  washing  and  shearing  sheep,  the  teach- 
er drawing  from  the  children  all  that  they 
know  or  have  seen.  After  this,  they  can 
either  have  a  finger-play  like  the  one  of  the 
Sheep  in  Emily  Poulsson's  "Finger-play 
Book,"  or  the  little  group  can  create  a  game 
to  illustrate  what  they  have  heard  or  seen. 

IV.  Purchase  a  fleece  or  part  of  one. 

V.  Wash  some  of  this  wool.  This  can 
be  done  easily  if  the  kindergarten  possesses 
some  little  pans  or  tubs.  Each  child  in  a 
group  should  be  given  a  small  piece  of  the 
soiled  wool,  and  it  can  be  successfully 
washed  through  the  hands  with  wool  soap. 
For  this  work  there  must  be  plenty  of  clean 
water  at  hand  in  order  to  properly  rinse  the 
wool.  A  small  piece  is  enough  for  one  child 
to  wash,  as  he  must  have  time  to  spread  the 
wool  in  the  sun  to  dry,  and  still  be  able  to 
put  away  his  materials  in  an  orderly  fashion. 

VI.  Picking  and  carding  of  the  wool. 

Part  of  a  group  can  be  occupied  with  pick- 
ing out  the  wool  with  their  fingers,  while 
two  children  at  a  time  card  it.  One  child 
can  hold  the  card  that  contains  the  wool 
with  both  hands,  while  the  other  combs 
through  it. 


The  wool  can  be  used  in  this  state  to  fill 
doll  comforters  and  to  make  "wooly  lambs." 
In  preparation  for  the  spinning,  however, 
before  each  lot  of  wool  leaves  the  card,  it 
must  be  gathered  into  strands  about  a  quar- 
ter of  an  inch  thick. 

VII.  Spinning. 

If  possible,  have  an  old  lady  come  in  and 
spin  some  of  the  prepared  wool.  If  not,  the 
kindergartner  can  dress  as  a  "grandmam- 
ma" and  take  her  place.  Spinning  cannot 
be  done  bv  the  usual  kindergarten  child.  If 
no  spinning  wheel  can  be  obtained,  show 
pictures  of  the  same  and  let  the  children 
make  their  own  thread  by  twisting  the  wool 
with  their  fingers.  If  the  woolen  thread  is 
spun,  it  can  be  twisted  by  the  spinning* 
wheel  into  yarn ;  if  only  twisted  by  the  fin- 
gers, thicken  the  amount  used. 

VIII.  Dye  this  thread  or  yarn. 

To  make  a  vegetable  dye,  see  directions 
in  the  following  sheep  plans  JFor  the  primary 
^ades. 

This  yarn  can  be  used  by  the  children  to 
tie  their  doll  comforters. 

Knitting  in  the  simplest  form  can  also  be 
done  on  spools,  according  to  the  usual  child- 
ish method. 

Crocheting  can  be  done  by  children  who 
are  more  dexterous.  A  kindergartner  could 
of  course  carry  this  subject  further  than  is 
here  indicated.  For  further  suggestions  see 
the  following  plan  for  the  primary  grades. 

The  Shepherdess 

Once  long,  long  ago,  far  up  among  the 
high  rocks,  lived  a  sheperdess  who  cared 
for  a  flock  of  wild  mountain-sheep  which 
no  one  else  had  ever  been  able  to  tame. 
The  sheep  and  the  maiden  lived  together 
in  a  cave.  She  loved  the  sheep,  and  some- 
times would  sing  such  beautiful  songs  to 
them  that  they  would  all  gather  around  her 
to  listen.  In  the  summer  she  sheared  their 
thick  coats,  washed  the  wool,  and  with  it 
lined  the  cave  to  make  it  warm  and  com- 
fortable for  the  winter. 

One  summer  night  a  spider,  which  had 
been  living  in  the  top  of  one  of  the  trees? 
came  safely  down  its  web,  but  landed  in  a 
heap  of  wool  which  had  been  drying  in  the 
sun.  "Aha,"  said  the  spider,  "this  is  the 
softest  bed  that  I  ever  saw."  But  when  he 
came  to  trv  to  find  his  way  out,  his  feet  be- 
came tangled  in  the  wool.  The  more  he 
moved  about  the  deeper  he  found  himself 
buried.  There  he  struggled  all  night,  at 
last  giving  up  all  hopes  of  ever  getting  out. 
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The  next  day,  however,  as  the  Sheperd- 
ess  was  picking  over  the  wool  she  uncov- 
ered him.  He  was  so  frightened  he  could 
hardlv  move. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Spider,  you  poor  fellow,  how 
did  you  ever  get  here?"  and  she  loosened 
the  wool  from  his  feet  and  set  him  upon  a 
branch. 

"I  spun  my  way  down  from  the  tree  and 
became  entangled,"  said  the  spider.  "But 
you  have  saved  my  life,  and  I  thank  you. 
Now  I  would  do  something  for  you.  What 
shall  it  be?" 

"Show  me  how  to  spin,"  said  the  maiden. 

"Well,  that  is  rather  difficult,"  said  the 
spider,  "for  in  order  to  spin  I  always  carry 
a  kind  of  fairy  thread  which  has  no  end,  and 
is  always  ready  for  use.  Perhaps  I  could 
show  you  how  to  spin  the  wool  into 
thread."  So  saying,  he  tapped  one  of  his 
feet  three  times,  and  immediately  there  ap- 
peared a  little  Wood-fairy,  dressed  in  brown 
leaves  and  an  acorn  cap. 

"Good  morning.  Master  of  the  Wood- 
fairies.  Do  you  see  that  web  of  mine  upon 
the  tree  ?  Change  it  if  you  can  into  a  wheel 
that  I  may  teach  this  lady  how  to  spin." 

The  master  then  stooped,  and  plucking  a 
trumpet  flower,  blew  it  with  all  his  might. 
Ten  thousand  Wood-fairies  then  appeared, 
who  bowed  as  they  came  before  the  master, 
and  lifted  their  acorn  caps. 

"Your  wands  of  oak!"  said  the  master, 
and  immediately  ten  thousand  waved  in  the 
air.     The  master  then  blew  the  trumpet; 


the  wands  were  lowered,  raised  again,  and 
gentlv  pressed  against  the  spider's  web 
which  suddenly  changed  into  an  oaken 
wheel. 

"Now,"  said  the  spider  to  the  maiden, 
"tread  the  wheel  with  your  foot,"  and  then 
he  showed  her  how  to  twist  the  wool  into 
thread.  Thus  she  learned  how  to  spin,  and 
the  spider  dismissing  the  fairies  climbed  up 
into  the  tree  and  went  to  sleep.  Hour  after 
hour  the  maiden  spun  the  wool  until  she 
had  many  long,  even  threads. 

One  day,  while  she  sat  spinning,  she 
heard  a  chirping,  and  looking  up,  she  saw 
a  little  bird  on  the  nearest  limb  watching 
her. 

"Twee,  twee,"  said  the  little  bird,  "that 
would  be  fine  for  my  nest!  O  give  me  a 
piece,  for  I  have  been  hunting  for  this  very 
thread  the  whole  day  long  1  Just  give  me  a 
bit,  and  I  will  teach  you  how  to  build  a 
nest." 

"Of  course  I  will,"  said  the  Sheperdess, 
and  she  gave  her  a  long  thread. 

"Twee,  twee,  chee,"  sang  the  bird,  "now 
I  am  happy.  Come  with  me  and  I  will  build 
my  nest  on  yonder  branch  where  you  can 
see."  Then  with  her  bill,  in  and  out,  over 
and  under,  she  wove  the  thread,  showing 
the  maiden  just  how  to  make  the  nest  strong 
and  beautiful. 

When  it  was  finished  the  bird  sang  the 
sweetest  song  that  was  ever  sung,  and  the 
maiden  went  home  with  a  happy  heart,  for 
now  she  knew  how  to  weave. 


A  BAKER'S  DOZEN  FOR  CITY  CHILDREN. 


During  current  year  the  Kindergarten- 
Primary  Magazine  will  publish  each  month 
one  of  a  baker's  dozen  of  songs,  by  Isabel 
Valentine  and  Lileon  Claxton.  These  songs 
are  offered  to  the  public  by  the  composers 
"in  recognition  of  the  need  of  city  children 
of  songs  distinctly  related  to  city  life." 

The  following  foreword  from  Dr.  Jenny 
B.  Merrill,  supervisor  of  kindergartens  of 
Manhattan,  the  Bronx  and  Richmond,  is  a 
happy  introduction  to  the  series : 
A  FOREWORD. 

A  city  Is  fall  of  beautiful  things  well  wortb  slng- 
Ing  about. 

Ehren  nature  Is  roundabout  tbe  city  cblld  If  we 
glTe  him  eyes  to  see.  Does  not  the  city  child  love 
the  blue  sky  and  the  clouds  that  "every  day  go 
floating  by?" 

The  shadows  chase  and  play  with  the  city  child 
on  the  city  pavement;  the  raindrops  dance,  the 
snow  sparkles  and  the  frost  makes  patterns  of  lace 
and  whole  forests  on  the  window-panes. 


There  are  parks  with  trees  and  playing  fountains 
and  great  flower  beds  here  and  there. 

City  children  are  learning  to  love  these  beauties 
of  nature  and  many  are  the  nature  songs  provided 
to  inspire  love  for  them. 

But  I  am  glad  that  the  authors  of  this  new  song 
book  have  found  it  possible  to  clothe  some  of  the 
more  distinctively  city  sights  and  common  sounds, 
so  attractive  to  little  children,  with  the  language 
of  song. 

May  these  simple  songs  help  o^r  city  children, 
and  the  children  of  many  other  cities,  "to  clap 
their  hands  and  sing  for  Joy,"  of  the  daily  sights 
they  must  needs  see  and  in  which  they  may  well 
rejoice. 

"So  shall  the  drudge  in  dusty  frock 
Spy  behind  the  city  clock 
Retinues  of  airy  kings, 

Skirts  of  angels,  starry  wings. 


'Tis  the  privilege  of  Art 
Thus  to  play  its  cheerful  part." 
New  York  City.  — Jenny  B.  Merrill. 

The  first  song  of  the  series,  "The  Fire- 
man," will  be  found  on  another  page. 
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ANY  kindcrgartners  lose 
a  valuable  opportunity 
in  not  having  a  Moth- 
ers' Meeting  early  in 
December  to  talk  over 
some  of  the  dangers,  as 
well  as  the  joys,  of 
Christmas  festivities. 

The  greatest  danger, 
in  large  cities  at  least,  is 
that    of    over-stimula- 
tion and  excitement. 

Children  of  kindergarten  age  are  not  old 
enough  to  "keep  secrets"  in  the  adult  sense, 
and  the  effort  to  do  so  should  extend  over  a 
few  days  only,  if  at  all. 

No  better  way  of  bringing  this  danger  to 
the  notice  of  mothers  can  be  found,  than  the 
device  of  the  two  contrasted  pictures  pre- 
sented by  Dr.  Mary  J.  Woodallen  in  Ameri- 
can Motherhood,  December,  1905.  I  ad- 
vise reading  these  two  stories  to  mothers. 
They  present  two  methods  used  by  a  wise 
and  an  unwise  mother  in  preparing  for  the 
Christmas  celebration. 

One  can  overload  a  child's  mind  with  se- 
crets and  mysteries,  as  well  as  his  stomach 
with  sweets. 

A  second  danger  consists  in  expecting  a 
young  child  to  be  really  altruistic.  A  child 
has  a  right  to  "love  to  get,"  and  it  is  only 
by  slow  degrees  that  he  learns  "to  love  to 
give." 

Selfishness  is  a  necessary  trait  in  a  young 
child.  He  must  learn  the  joy  of  possession 
and  exercise  the  right  of  holding  on  to  what 
is  his.  Hence,  the  warning,  Do  not  over- 
stimulate  the  child's  desire  to  give  even  at 
Christmas  time,  else  you  may  create  a  mush- 
room growth  and  a  false,  unnatural  desire 
to  be  praised  for  giving,  which  may  prove 
to  be  a  subtle  and  serious  form  of  selfish- 
ness.   Still  we  learn  to  give  by  giving. 

A  third  danger  to  be  discussed  is  the  pos- 
sible purchase  of  fragile  and  comic  toys  that 
excite  interest  for  a  day,  but  do  not  give 
real  lasting  pleasure.  While  such  toys  need 
not  be  entirely  rejected,  we  recommend, 
mainly,  toys  that  lead  to  construction  and 
activity,  as  balls,  tops,  reins,  building  blocks, 
dolls,  doll's  houses,  (made  possibly  by 
father  or  older  brother  from  a  wooden  box), 
miniature  household  furniture  and  utensils; 


miniature  tools  of  all  kinds,  a  paint  box  or 
colored  crayons,  and  large-sized  pads  of 
drawing  paper,  blunt  scissors  and  colored 
paper,  toy  animals  of  all  kinds  and  sizes, 
farms,  sheep  folds,  wagons,  boats,  cars,  fire- 
engine,  a  sand  table,  sand  moulds,  picture 
books,  etc. 

Little  girls  also  enjoy  pretty  boxes, 
trunks,  bottles  and  baskets.  These  are  in  a 
sense  active  toys,  for  they  can  be  opeiied 
and  closed,  filled,  emptied  and  refilled. 

Boys  like  whistles,  drums,  and  trumpets, 
but  the  noise  occasioned  by  such  toys  may 
cause  discomfort  in  city  homes.  It  is  not 
right  to  give  them  as  presents  and  after- 
wards prohibit  their  use. 

In  conducting  a  Mothers'  Meeting  in 
early  December  it  will  create  a  pleasant  sur- 
prise to  distribute  paper  and  pencils  apd 
ask  each  mother  to  write  a  list  of  favorite 
toys. 

These  slips  should  be  deposited  in  a  box 
and  read  off  impersonally  by  the  leader. 

Criticisms  may  then  be  called  for  and 
given  without  hurting  any  one's  feelings. 

Some  mothers  may  not  accept  the  decis- 
ion offered  at  once,  but  the  seed  sown  may 
.  bear  fruit  another  year.^ 

Kindcrgartners  and  mothers  must  do  this 
work  of  pruning,  foi  our  toy  stores  are  a 
test  of  good  judgment,  and  in  time  their 
oropri  ^tors  can  be  aa Je  to  feel  the  pressure 
of  public  opinion. 

Playing  toy  store  should  be  recommended 
lor  1  home  amusement. 

Children  love  to  fit  up  a  table  as  a  toy 
store,  or  p«  ssibly  the  leaf  of  an  extension 
table  will  serve  for  a  counter. 

Froebel';  commentary  on  "The  Toyman" 
may  b :  read  and  discussed  with  profit,  for 
many  pa-ents  do  not  realize  the  value  of 
permitting  children  to  choose,  and  of  re- 
quiring them  to  adhere  to  a  choice.  The 
younger  the  child,  the  quicker  he  will  de- 
cide an1  with  very  little  reason.  The  child 
should  r.ot  be  chided  for  his  choice,  as  wis- 
dom will  grow  with  years,  if  only  he  is  al- 
lowed the  experience  of  choosing,  even 
though  it  results  in  disappointment.  The 
young  child  nav  be  indirectly  helped  by 
limitinf^  his  choice  to  one  of  three  or  four 
toys.  In  this  way  undesirable  toys  may  be 
excluvljd. 
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The  kindergartner  should  present  various 
picture  and  story  books  and  comment  upon 
their  comparative  merit  to  mothers.  While 
picture  books  of  circus  and  menagerie  need 
not  be  wholly  discarded,  is  it  not  well  to 
encourage  pictures  and  stories  of  animals  in 
their  homes?  Pictures  of  domestic  animals 
and  of  country  life  should  be  freely  furn- 
isned  for  the  city  child,  and  city  scenes 
aiioaiu  oe  furnished  for  children  living  out 
oi  lovvn. 

Great  care  is  necessary  in  selectmg  story- 
books. 

'Teter  Rabbit''  is  a  classic,  but  many 
would-be  similar  stories  are  inferior.  Do 
not  be  deceived  b"  euphemal  resemblances. 
Old  time  stories,  Bible  stories,  even  fables, 
may  be  introduced  gradually,  although 
manv  of  these  are  more  suitable  for  the  age 


just  beyond  the  kindergarten.    Urge  a  good 
edition  of  "Mother  Goose." 

Another  danger  to  be  avoided  is  that  of 
depriving  the  children  of  dear  old  Santa 
Claus.  Santa  may  be  introduced  by  sugges- 
tion rather  than  direct  statement. 

What  story  conveys  a  greater  truth 
through  the  imagination? 

Reading  the  story  of  "The  Night  Before 
Christmas"  is  perhaps  the  best  way  to  pre- 
sent the  story.  Let  Santa's  picture  appear 
a  very  few  days  before  Christmas  and  dis- 
appear immediately  after  the  holiday. 

(Sec  an  article  on  "Veiled  Truths,"  by 
Miss  Mills  in  the  Kindergarten  Magazine 
for  December,  1906,  and  one  on  "After 
Christmas"  in  the  Kindergarten  Magazine 
for  January,  1907.) 

"The  true  fairy  comes  and  goes  quickly 
and  to  linger  too  long  is  to  become  dis- 
enchanted." 


SOME  RHYMES  AND  PLAYS.* 


I'll  stroke  my  kittie's  soft  warm  fur, 
And  then  she  will  purr  and  purr  and  purr. 
— Mary  Dunham. 

Little  eyes  were  made  to  see. 
And  little  ears  to  hear 
How  mother  loves  her  baby. 
Her  baby  good  and  dear. 

Baby  dear. 
Don't  you  hear? 
Father's  coming; 
Now  he's  here. 

Hear  the  North  Wind,  blow,  blow,  blow ; 
Feel  my  fingers ;  oh  I  oh  1  oh  1 
See  how  blue  each  little  tip. 
How  my  nose  the  wind  did  nip. 
Oh  1  oh  1  oh  I  please  don't  blow. 

— Marjorie  Heath. 

Listen  to  the  big  clock 
Standing  in  the  hall; 
1  ick  tock,  tick  tock, 
Telling  time  for  all. 

— ^J.  A.  Brodsky. 

Hear  the  rain  upon  the  roof. 
Clatter,  clatter,  clatter, 
Sometimes  loud,  and  sometimes  soft. 
Patter,  patter,  patter. 

— B.  A.  Walton. 


The  dinner  bell  rings 
And  I  smell  good  things. 

— ri^unice  Stapleton. 

Listen  to  the  organ  man. 
Playing,  playing,  playing, 
He  is  playing  all  he  can. 
That's  why  we  arc  staying. 

— Sylvia  Mark. 

Pitter,  patter,  hear  the  rain 
Palling  on  the  window  pane. 
Ever'  day  I  see  the  sun 
Going  away  when  day  is  done. 

—B.C. 

Plang,  pling,  my  banjo  can  sing, 
Plang,  pling,  plang,  pling, 
S>^fter  still  the  sweet  tunes  ring. 
Plang,  pling. 

— G.  Benedict. 

^Theae  rhymes  were  made  by  the  Junior  class  of 
the  New  York  Froebel  Normal,  1907-08,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  study  of  Froebel's  Mother  Play,  "The 
Sense  Games."  We  believe  that  the  expressions  of 
awakening  interest  in  the  great  themes  of  child 
nurture  should  be  permitted  to  sound  their  notes  of 
spontaneity.  We  shall  be  glad,  therefore,  to  re- 
ceiTe   similar   contributions   from    other    training 

H.  M.  IL 
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ish  homes. 


T  Christmas  time,  the  first 
year  of  teaching  in  one  of 
the  public  kindergartens  of 
New  York  City,  we  found 
ourselves  facing  a  difficult 
problem,  as  many  of  our 
little  ones  came  from  Jew- 


A  Christmas  celebration  without  "the 
sweet  story  of  old"  seemed  as  great  an  an- 
omaly ?s  would  a  wedding  party  without  a 
bride  and  groom — and  yet  what  would  the 
kindergarten  be  without  any  celebration? 

We  set  about  to  find  a  solution  of  the 
difficulty  with  the  result  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  omission  of  the  actual  story  with  its 
beautiful  dramatic  setting  we  preserved  the 
spirit  of  the  occasion. 

By  means  of  various  songs  and  stories  we 
were  able  to  bring  a  message  of  peace  and 
good  will,  always  a  heavenly  message  in- 
deed. 

The  culmination  in  our  thanksgiving  fes- 
tival was  gratitude  for  all  the  essentials  to 
physical  well-being,  food,  clothing,  shelter 
as  well  as  thankfulness  for  home,  love  and 
loving  care.  This  spirit  of  thankfulness 
must  naturally  find  an  outlet  in  tangible 
form  and  so  the  thought  of  love  and  giving 
followed  logically  that  of  gratitude  and 
thankfulness.  We  cast  about  for  those 
heavenly  gifts  to  all  mankind,  which  are  a 
common  heritage.  The  thought  of  the 
stars  watching  over  us  while  we  sleep- 
suggestion  of  guardian  angels,  is  one  of 
these  gifts.  The  Christmas  tree,  that  pro- 
duct of  seed  and  earth  and  sun  and  shower, 
is  also  one  of  the  gifts  of  Nature.  Then 
there  is  Santa  Claus,  the  embodiment  of 
the  spirit  of  loving  and  giving  with  all  the 
accompanying  charm  of  mystery  and  won- 
der— surely  we  can  bring  him  in  as  one  of 
the  factors  of  our  Christmas  festival. 

Soon  we  found  ourselves  amid  niches  of 
material — in  song  and  story. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  call  a 
Mothers'  Meeting  to  explain  our  plans  for 
one  Christmas  festival  in  which  to  establish 
good  faith  and  confidence. 

The  time  between  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas  was  all  too  short  in  which  to  pre- 
pare for  this  happy  festival.  There  was  the 
story  of  the  stars,  song  of  the  beautiful 
Star — "A  loving  child  is  born  today" — and 
the  echo  of  all  the  million  other  stars — "A 


loving  child  is  born  today,"  and  the  never 
ending  search  of  the  stars  all  over  the  world 
at  early  morn,  for  the  loving  child,  and  the 
consequent  joy  in  the  heavens  upon 
the  discovery  of  any  one  such  child. 

"Little  star  that  shines  so  bright,  and  the 
much-loved  old  story,  "Twinkle,  Twinkle, 
Little  Star";  also  the  favorite,  "Lady 
Moon,"  and  the  charming  lullaby  of  Tone- 
lius,  "Baby's  Boat  Is  a  Silver  Moon,"  have 
all  been  used  for  this  purpose.  Then  again 
we  have  the  joyous  message  of  the  bells  as 
another  topic  of  song  and  story — the 
Christmas  bells  and  also  the  New  Year 
bells  so  beautifully  expressed  by  Tennyson 
in  "Ring  Out  Wild  Bells."  This  topic  re- 
lates itself  to  the  memory  jingle  of  the 
sleigh  bells  and  the  beautiful  snow  which 
the  month  of  December  almost  invariably 
brings  us.  We  did  not  forget  the  stories 
and  songs  that  cluster  amid  the  Christmas 
tree — the  story  of  the  Discontented  Fir  tree 
or  the  songs,  "This  Tree  Was  Grown  on 
Christmas  Day,"  and  "Oh,  This  Wonderful 
Tree."  In  this  connection  we  have  the  pur- 
pose of  the  tree — to  bear  the  fruit  of  our 
own  making — those  little  gifts  of  love  for 
mamma  and  papa  and  friends.  We  are 
helping  Santa  Claus.  In  reality  we  each 
become  a  Santa  Claus.  Oh,  the  joy  of  hav- 
ing our  own  secrets,  of  mystery  that  at- 
taches itself  to  so  much  of  our  life  at  that 
time  1  We  become  little  elves,  good  fairies, 
carrying  great  secrets  in  our  hearts,  bun- 
dles of  loving  thoughts  wrapped  up  in  our 
brains  until  we  almost  burst  with  glee  over 
it  all.  "The  Santa  Claus  and  the  Mouse" 
fills  us  with  amusement  to  think  Santa 
should  find  a  rival  while  at  his  work,  the 
little  mouse  outwitting  old  Santa.  The 
favorite  song  in  this  connection  is  **01d 
Santa  Claus  Puts  on  His  Cap,"  and  much 
loved  lines  "'Twas  the  Night  Before  Christ- 
mas," all  of  which  brings  to  the  child  such 
a  rich  store  for  his  imagination  and  fancy. 
Naturally  when  we  talk  of  Santa  Claus  we 
think  of  "Toy  land" — the  myriads  of  toys 
in  the  shop  windows.  Their  game  in  this 
connection  lends  itself  with  such  charm  to 
the  children;  and  then  with  the  thought  of 
Santa  Claus  comes  the  consciousness  of  our 
sins  and  we  all  become  suddenly  angelic, 
"yes,  for  Christmas  the  name  of  no  bad 
child  is  ever  found  in  that  great  book  kept 
in  Santa  Claus  Land." 
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Christmas  in  other  lands  brings  us  an- 
other side  of  the  story.  Thoughtful  pro- 
vision for  the  birds  by  putting  on  a  high 
pole  the  sheaf  of  grain,  leads  us  to  consider 
*''lhe  Birds'  Christmas,"  even  in  our  own 
home.  "The  sparrows  (like  the  poor)  we 
always  have  with  us." 

The  story  of  Piccola  brings  us  such  a 
beautiful  lesson — the  value  to  the  httle 
cniid,  of  the  little  hve  bird,  as  compared 
with  what  can  be  bought  with  silver  and 
gold.  Then  for  a  climax  the  legend  of  the 
"Christ  Child,"  omitting  the  name  of  the 
heavenly  visitor;  bringing  home  the  truth 
that  true  hospitality  is  found  in  the  loving, 
generous  heart  and  home  however  humble. 

"Be  not  afraid  to  entertain  strangers  lest 
ye  entertain  angels  unawares." 

We  are  quite  sure  that  during  these  days 
of  happy  work  and  play  preceding  the  day 
of  days,  lessons  of  love  were  learned,  that 
were  just  as  real  as  if  all  was  based  on  the 
Bible  story  of  the  birth  of  the  Christ  child. 


and  our  hearts  glowed  with  love  and  peace 
and  good  will  to  all,  as  we  carried  our  gifts 
to  father  or  mother,  and  a  Christmas  tree 
decked  by  our  own  hands  to  the  little  crip- 
ple boy. 

CHRISTMAS  SONQS  OF  SKT  AND  EARTH. 

Twinkle,  twinkle,  little  star. 

Little  star  that  shines  so  bright. 

Lady  Moon. 

Tiny  little  snow  flakes. 

Tiny  marks  in  the  snow. 

Who  comes  this  way. 

Clap,  clap,  the  hands. 

Old  Santa  Claus. 

Rap  on  the  house  top. 

Oh,  this  wonderful  tree. 

This  tree  was  grown  on  Christmas  day. 

Jingle  bells. 

Ring  happy  bells. 

Baby's  boat. 

Sleep  little  baby  of  mine. 


A    CARPENTER    BUILDS    SHELTER  FOR  SOME  ANIMALS. 

KATHERINE  Q.  CHURCH. 


Once  a  horse,  a  cow,  a  sheep,  a  dog,  a 
cat,  and  a  hen,  met  on  the  same  road  and 
traveled  along  together.  Soon  the  days 
grew  cold,  and  they  could  not  find  enough 
to  eat. 

**I  wish  I  had  a  warm  barn,"  said  the 
horse. 

**Moo,**  said  the  cow,  "I  would  like  one 
too." 

** Wow !  Wow !"  said  the  dog,  "a  kennel 
will  do." 

"Baa !"  said  the  sheep,  "in  a  pen  I  would 
sleep." 

**Cluck,  cluck,"  said  the  hen,  "a  perch, 
not  a  pen." 

'*Meowl"  said  the  cat,  "by  the  fire  a 
mat.    What  is  better  than  that.^" 

**Everyone  to  his  taste,"  said  the  horse; 
**but  what  is  that  noise  ?"  They  all  listened 
and  heard  a  buzzing  sound,  so— z,  so— z, 
bO— z..^They  looked  about  and  saw  a  house 
not  far  away,  near  the  road.  Now  the 
House  was  a  carpenter's  shop,  and  as  it  hap- 
pened the  carpenter  was  sawing,  and  this 
was  the  noise  they  heard.  They  trotted  up 
to  the  house  and  looked  in  at  the  door.  The 
carpenter,  when  he  saw  them,  stopped. 
**Well,  what  do  you  want?"  he  asked. 

"A  warm  barn,"  said  the  horse. 


"Moo!"  said  the  cow,  "I  would  like  one 
too." 

"Wow!  wow!"  said  the  dog,  "a  kennel 
will  do." 

"Baa!"  said  the  sheep,  "in  a  pen  I  would 
sleep." 

"duck!  cluck!"  said  the  hen,  "a  perch, 
not  a  pen." 

"Meow !"  said  the  cat,  "by  the  fire  a  mat. 
What  IS  better  than  that?" 

"If  i  make  you  these  things,  what  will 
you  do  for  me .''"  asked  the  carpenter. 

"I,"  said  the  horse,  "your  wagon  will 
pull." 

"And  I,"  said  the  sheep,  "will  give  you 
thick  wool." 

"Fresh  milk  from  me,  every  day,"  said 
the  cow. 

"I  will  guard  you,"  said  the  dog.  "Wow ! 
Wow!" 

"And  I,"  said  the  hen,  "will  lay  a  fresh 
egg  every  morning  at  ten." 

"And  I,"  said  the  cat,  "in  your  house,  on 
a  mat,  will  watch  every  mouse.  What  is 
better  than  that.^" 

"Very  well;  it's  a  bargain,"  said  the  car- 
penter, and  he  went  to  work.  He  got  some 
men  to  help  him,  and  they  sawed  and  ham- 
mered, planed  and  chiseled.     Before  long 
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they  had  built  the  barn,  and  next  that  the 
chicken-house,  with  some  perches  inside; 
then  came  a  pen  for  the  sheep,  and  a  kennel 
for  the  dog,  and  last  of  all  the  carpenter 
built  a  house,  for  the  carpenter  said  it 
would  never  do  to  leave  out  the  cat,  and  he 
needed  -  new  house  anyway  for  himself 
and  his  family. 

Thev  all  lived  very  happily  in  their  new 
homes,  and  every  night  the  horse  said: 


"I  like  this  barn." 

'*Moo1"  said  the  cow,  '*I  like  it,  too." 

**Wow!  Wom!"  said  the  dog,"  a  kennel 
will  do." 

'*Baa !"  said  the  sheep,  **in  a  pen  I  would 
sleep." 

**Cluck!  cluck!"  said  the  hen,  "a  perch, 
not  a  pen." 

**Meow!"  said  the  cat,  "by  the  fire  a  mat. 
What  is  better  than  that?" 


VALUE  IN  THE  SANTA  GLAUS    MYTH. 


ALICE  M.  CORBIN. 


The  December,  1906,  number  of  the  Kin- 
dergarten Magazine  containing  the  ques- 
tionnaire on  Santa  Claus  came  to  me  a 
week  after  leading  a  discussion  on  "The 
value  of  Santa  Claus  in  Moral  Training,"  at 
a  mother's  meeting  in  which  our  seven  kin- 
dergartens were  well  represented. 

It  may  be  that  the  opinions  expressed 
were  colored  by  the  form  in  which  the  sub- 
ject was  presented,  yet  the  discussion  was 
so  informal  and  opinions  were  given  so 
freely  that  the  suspicion  seems  ungrounded. 
Nearly  every  mother  present  expressed  a 
belief  that  the  myth  of  Santa  Claus  was  an 
important  factor  in  moral  training.  And  it 
was  by  one  of  these  mothers  that  the  follow- 
ing statement  was  made,  a  statement  upon 
which  I  shall  base  a  few  remarks  in  answer 
to  the  questions  raised  in  the  questionnaire : 

"I  do  not  believe  that  children's  ideas  of 
•Santa  Claus  and  the  Deity  conflict,  because 
my  children  play  Santa  Claus  and  they 
never  think  of  impersonating  the  Deity." 

How  full  of  meaning  is  this  mother's  re- 
mark to  the  thoughtful  mother  or  kinder- 
gartner !  What  better  ideal  can  we  give  the 
child  than  one  which  can  be  made  a  part  of 
his  personality, — an  ideal  so  near  his  needs 
that  it  leads  to  a  direct  emotional  outflow 
through  play?  Could  the  child's  parents 
serve  this  purpose?  He  is  accustomed  to 
their  loving  care  and  daily  gifts.  He  cannot 
appreciate  what  is  an  integral  part  of  his 
own  life  until  such  loving  care  is  brought 
to  consciousness.  When  he  is  told  that 
Santa  Claus,  whom  he  has  never  seen,  is 
coming  on  Christmas  even,  coming  in  a 
most  mysterious  way  to  bring  him  the 
things  his  heart  desires,  his  whole  being  be- 
comes aglow  with  eagerness  and  expecta- 
tion and  the  imagination  goes  forth  in  cease- 
less quests,  seeking  somehow,  some  way,  to 


fathom  the  great  mystery.  And  when,  on 
Christmas  day  the  same  child  views  his  lit- 
tle pile  of  treasures  and  finds  his  expecta- 
tions realized,  each  gift  that  appeals  to  his 
needs  opens  a  new  pathway  to  his  heart  and 
lets  into  his  being  a  multitude  of  joys. 

A  selfish  delight!  we  say.  Yes;  truly  so, 
yet,  oh  how  pregnant  with  possibilities  for 
a  training  in  unselfishness!  Is  not  unsel- 
fishness in  different  forms  a  natural  con- 
comitant of  the  growing  personality  ?  Must 
it  not  take  root  in  selfishness?  What  better 
means  have  we  of  enlarging  the  personality 
than  through  ownership?  What  better 
means  of  bringing  this  about  the  first  time 
than  through  the  hands  of  an  unseen  giver  ? 
Are  the  facts  that  Santa  Claus's  gifts  come 
only  occasionally  and  that  they  are  distri- 
buted with  partiality  noticed  by  the  child? 
How  could  ideas  revealing  constancy  and 
self-sacrifice  in  giving  form  a  part  of  a 
child's  ideals  before  his  life-experience  has 
led  him  to  form  the  habits  out  of  which  such 
ideals  naturally  grow  ? 

An  article  on  "Children's  Attitude  To- 
ward Law,"  published  in  Studies  in  Educa- 
tion, 1896-7,  will  give  us  much  light  on  the 
question  of  the  child's  natural  attitude  to- 
ward law  and  justice  at  different  stages  in 
his  development. 

Is  not  Santa  Claus  a  symbol  of  the  All 
Giver  that  accords  well  with  a  little  child's 
imperfect  ideas  of  truth  and  justice? 
Through  playful  activity  the  child  may  be 
led  to  attempt  to  realize  this  ideal.  His 
first  form  of  expression  will  naturally  be  a 
material  one;  having  experienced  the  joy 
of  ownership  through  gifts,  he  will  desire 
to  impersonate  the  giver.  And  as  he  shares 
his  treasures  with  others,  or  plans  and 
makes  little  gifts,  who  shall  say  that  the  in- 
adequacy of  the  material  giving  will  not 
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make  itself  known  in  some  subtle  way  and 
draw  out  a  need  for  a  higher  ideal,  one  that 
may  flow  forth  freely  into  service  unchecked 
and  unbounded  by  material  limitations? 

Let  us  make  the  child's  ideal  grow  from 
year  to  year  by  giving  him  gifts  of  the  spirit 
which  shall  illumine  and  enkindle  the  ideal 
we  try  to  represent  through  presents :  thus 
may  his  personality  expand  and  his  own 
giving  be  likely  to  show  a  shifting  of  em- 
phasis from  material  to  spiritual  giving. 
Stories  are  a  potent  factor  in  enlarging  the 
child's  personality.  Let  us  begin  with  the 
Santa  Claus  myth  and  tell  stories  of  loving 
service  which  shall  grow  out  of  it  and  em- 
body in  a  progressive  form  the  ideal  Santa 
Claus  symbolizes.  Along  with  these  stories 
let  us  tell,  from  year  to  year,  the  Bible  story 
as  it  is  given  in  St.  Luke.  Its  symbolic  im- 
port can  be  at  first  only  partly  discerned 


but  the  majesty,  beauty  and  simplicity  of 
the  Bible  version  aflFord  a  medium  for  aes- 
thetic training,  which  will  make  possible  a 
gradual  unfolding  of  the  spiritual  ideal  em- 
bodied. Little  by  little  will  the  real  spiri- 
tual significance  be  revealed  until  near  adol- 
escence, the  expanding  ideal,  interprets 
truly  our  highest  symbol  of  the  All  Giver, 
the  gift  of  life  itself  in  all  its  fulness  for  the 
service  of  mankind. 

How  can  there  be  a  break,  a  sense  of  dis- 
appointment, a  distrust  in  others  if  the  ideal 
symbolized  by  Santa  Claus  be  made  to  grow 
each  year  by  a  shifting  of  emphasis  from  the 
letter  to  the  spirit  of  truth?  A  child  thus 
trained  will  naturally  express  in  loving  ser- 
vice the  ideal  that  fits  each  succeeding  stage 
of  his  development  and  have  naught  save 
faith  in  the  ideals  thus  engendered. 


ART   WORK   IN   THE   KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIMARY  GRADES. 


ROBERT  DULK 


The  full-page  illustration  of  this  month  is 
given  to  supply  a  few  timely  hints  for  black- 
board work  during  the  season  of  good  cheer. 
Let  us  see  how  we  can  go  about  working 
them  out. 

It  is  well  to  space  off  on  the  board  the  ap- 
proximate size  the  drawing  is  to  occupy, 
then  sub-divide,  giving  the  largest  space  for 
the  most  important  detail,  this  in  our  illus- 
tration is  the  rectangular  form  having  the 
Christmas  tree;  this  space  is  now  filled  in 
with  a  soft  gray  tone,  using  the  chalk  flat, 
after  which  the  tree  is  sketched  in  with 
charcoal  accenting  here  and  there  and 
blending  with  the  finger,  the  trees  in  back- 
ground are  similarly  put  in,  though  much 
fainter,  to  give  distance  to  the  picture.  The 
bells  and  candles  next  demand  our  atten- 
tion ;  having  sketched  these  in  faintly  make 
a  cut  out  or  pattern  of  stout  paper  for  the 
bell  and  laying  this  against  the  board  scribe 
around  it  with  a  wedge-pointed  chalk ;  when 
all  have  been  traced  in,  take  a  piece  of  chalk 
about  one  and  a  half  inches  long  and  with 
the  C  stroke  put  in  the  sides  on  all;  then 
with  the  same  chalk  do  the  rims ;  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  pressure  on  the  chalk  must  be 
lightest  at  the  center  to  give  the  effect  of 
roundness.  The  cand^^s,  too,  are  put  in 
with  the  C  stroke,  using  three-quarters  inch 
piece  of  chrJk,  also  the  flames  and  ribbons 


See  Full  Page  Illustration— Frontis 

of  smoke  connecting  the  bells.  A  touch  of 
charcoal  blended  here  and  there  will  add  to 
the  vapory  effect  of  the  smoke. 

Now  for  the  lettering,  point  the  chalk 
and  lightlv  sketch  in,  aiming  for  correct 
spacing;  when  this  has  been  gotten,  print 
them  in  neatly,  maintaining  an  even  pres- 
sure on  the  chalk.  The  holly  leaves,  which 
serve  as  an  embellishment  to  the  quotation, 
need  no  directions.  Lastly,  go  over  the 
drawing,  accenting  where  necessary;  put  in 
snowflakes,  snow  covered  boughs,  and  the 
few  crisp  touches  which  represent  snow- 
covered  veeetation  in  the  foreground. 

Let  us  now  see  in  how  many  ways  this 
illustration  will  serve  us  as  suggestions  on 
other  lines.  Bv  eliminating  the  panel  con- 
taining the  tree,  the  space  could  be  used  for 
the  verses  of  a  Christmas  carol.  An  appro- 
priate design  might  be  made  by  using  the 
belh  as  a  border  for  a  Christmas  quotation. 
By  enlarging  the  tree  and  making  it  a  full- 
fledged  Yule-tide  specimen  with  its  candles 
and  the  many  good  things  it  will  delight  the 
heart  of  the  child.  Again,  take  out  the 
center  .panel  and  substitute  a  calendar. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  many  are  the  ideas 
which  can  be  adopted  from  one  design  and 
enoMgh  has  been  shown  in  the  foregoing 
suggestions  to  show  the  reader  how  her 
own  originality  may  be  stimulated. 
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DRAWING,  CUTTING,  FOLDING  AND  TEARING  FOR  DECEMBER 

By  LILEON  CLAXTON,  New  York. 


During  the  last  three  months  the  children  have 
been  led  to  feel  how  much  is  provided  for  them, 
how  carefully  their  needs  are  looked  after  and  how 
many  helpers  are  constantly  busy,  so  that  they  may 
be  happy.  Now  comes  December,  the  month  when 
the  children  may  make  something  to  express  their 
gratitude  for  all  this  loving  care. 

To  be  sure  they  have  before  tnis  entered  into  the 
spirit  of  helpfulness  by  dusting  chairs,  putting 
things  in  their  proper  places,  and  running  errands 
to  partly  repay  for  all  these  things,  but  now  a  gift 
ia  to  be  made,  something  that  can  pass  from  hand  to 
hand  and  finally  be  presented  to  the  loved  one.  A 
real  Christmas  gift  mingled  with  love  and  patience. 

During  the  month  the  thought  of  the  children 
will  be  directed  to  the  toyman,  the  securing  of  the 
Christmas  tree,  Santa,  and  at  lust  the  day  on  which 
the  gifts  of  love  are  bestowed.  In  all  the  prepara- 
tion for  that  climax,  if  the  work  be  over-exemplified 
and  the  joy  of  giving  be  lessened,  the  purpose  of  the 
work  will  be  lost.  Christmas  is  the  time  of  loving 
gifts.  Each  preceding  month  has  presented  some 
form  of  animal  life  that  naturally  connected  itself 
with  the  work.  Santa's  reindeer  will  be  the  ani- 
mal to  which  the  inought  of  the  children  will  be 
directed  during  December  and  he  will  figure  more 
or  less  in  the  drawings  of  the  month  and  possibly 
in  the  cutting. 

This  is  a  season  when  so  much  gay  coloring  may 
be  indulged  in  and  free  invention  be  greatly  en- 
couraged. The  work  that  follows  is  not  Intended 
to  be  suggestive  for  gifts  necessarily,  but  many  of 
the  things  may  enter  into  the  presents  if  the 
teacher  and  children  desire  them.  When  decora- 
tions for  the  tree  are  being  made  the  cnildren  will 
enjoy  making  the  same  things  for  the  tree  at  home 
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that  they  make  for  the  tree  in  school.  This  will 
also  permit  many  children  to  have  pretty  decora- 
tions on  their  home  trees  wao  otherwise  would  have 
very  little.  This  will  be  one  way  to  add  to  the 
Christmas  joy. 

Drawing. 

Cedar  tree.  Cedar  branch  and  berries;  pine  tree, 
pine  tree  and  cones;  hemlock  tree,  nemlock  branch 
and  cones;  lighted  candle,  drum  and  sticks,  horn, 
Santa  and  sleigh,  chimney,  reindeer;  Christmas 
tree  with  decorations  for  book  cover. 

Free  Drawing. 

Illustrate  story  work;  home  of  Christmas  tree; 
securing  the  tree;  transporting  tree  to  city;  window 
in  toy  shop;  visit  wit*,  mother  to  toy  shop. 

Practice  Drawing. 

Candle  stick,  chimney,    (high)    sleigh. 


Cutting 


Pictures  from  magazines  to  be  pasted  in  picture 
books  for  gifts:  Christmas  tree,  mantle  piece, 
stockings,  Christmas  toys,  candy  baskets,  candy 
cones;  strips  for  chains  for  tree;  silver  stripe  to  be 
rolled  for  circles  for  tree;  boy  with  sleigh. 

Cut  mantle  piece  and  stockings  separaie.  Paste 
on  a  mounting  paper. 


Drawing  and  Cutting. 


Colored 
reindeer. 


stockings  for  tree,   dollies,   toys,   Santa, 
Pictures  of  the  tree  decorations  that  are 
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bought  in  the  shops,  as  balls,  stars,  etc.;   rocking 
horse;  illustration  of  stories. 

To  make  the  rocking  horse  let  the  children  draw 
a  good-sized  picture  of  the  horse;  tnen  cut  same. 
Use  this  picture  as  a  stencil  for  the  other  horse.  If 
the  children  cannot  uraw  well  enough  to  make  their 
own  stencil  the  teacher  may  give  them  a  stencil  at 
first.  Use  colored  pencils  to  decorate.  Paste  a  slat 
in  between  tae  two  horses'  bodies  to  make  them 
stand  up.  Any  such  realistic  object  gives  the  great- 
est pleasure  to  the  children. 

Folding  and  Cutting. 

Lanterns  for  tree.  Mats  and  strips  for  gifts  (cut 
double.)  Open  grate  fireplace.  Snowflakes  (fold 
and  cut  per  described  before.) 

To  make  the  lanterns  for  the  trees  take  a  square 
paper  4x4  or  larger;  cut  off  one  edge  for  the  handle; 
fold  one  diameter;  cut  on  this  fold  to  within  one- 
half  inch  of  the  edges  and  not  too  close  together. 
Open  paper  and  paste  together,  so  that  the  fold 
runs  through  the  middle  between  the  top  and  bot- 
tom of  the  lantern.  Paste  handle;  add  a  chain. 
These  lanterns  are  very  effective  if  made  of  colored 
paper,  but  for  fhe  older  children  they  may  be  made 
much  more  elaborate  by  using  a  plain  paper  and 
drawing  or  painting  to  represent  Japanese  lanterns. 
This  is  done  by  making  a  black  band  at  the  top  and 
bottom  and  painting  some  simple  design,  as  seen 
on  lanterns  in  shops. 

Designs  for  Japanese  lanterns: 

This  is  a  very  good  time  to  introduce  transpar- 
encies and  it  may  be  done  in  connection  with  the 
lanterns  and  the  \^nristma8  star.  To  make  the  lan- 
tern take  a  good-sized  piece  of  paper,  black  pre- 
ferred, and  fold  one  diameter.  Cut  the  outline  of  a 
Japanese  lantern  on  the  open  edges  thus: 

Then  cutting  from  the  fold  follow  the  outside  of 
the  paper  and  an  outline  of  the  lantern  is  the  re- 
sult thus: 


Open  this  and  paste  it  on  a  piece  of  brightly 
colored  tissue  paper  larger  than  the  outline  of  the 
lantern,  so  as  to  give  strengm  while  pasting.  After 
the  paste  is  taoroughly  dried  cut  away  the  tissue 
outside  the  black  edge  of  lantern.  Support  with  a 
string  the  color  of  tne  tissue  paper  and  hang  in 
window  or  before  a  candle. 

To  make  the  outline  for  the  star  transparency 
take  a  four-inch  square,  fold  sixteen  squares  and 
diameters  and  diagonals.  To  secure  the  points  of 
I  lie  star  fold  on  diagonals  and  cut  from  corners  to 
line  running  one  inch  from  edge  of  the  paper 
where  it  crosses  the  diameter. 

Open  and  fold  on  the  other  diagonal  and  cut  as 
before.  A  four-pointed  solid  star  is  the  result.  Be- 
ginning on  the  diagonal  cut  parallel  to  the  outer 
edge  leaving  an  open  star  one-half  inch  wide. 
Paste  this  on  a  yellow  square  of  tissue  paper  4x4. 
When  dry  cut  away  tissue  outside  of  star  and  hang 
in  window. 

To  make  tne  open  grate  fireplace,  take  a  piece  of 
either  red  or  black  paper  4x4,  or  larger;  fold  the 
sixteen  squares;  cut  out  a  piece  in  the  middle  two 
squares  by  three  squares,  leaving  the  mantle  piece. 
Paste  the  mantle  on  a  piece  of  manilla  paper.  Cut 
blue  and  white  plates  for  mantle.  Draw  and  cut 
clock.  Represent  fire  with  red  and  yellow  pencils 
and  use  black  paper  strips  to  represent  grate.  These 
strips  sxiould  only  be  pasted  at  the  ends  and  should 
stand  out  from  the  mounting  sheet  to  look  like  a 
half  round  grate. 
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THE  MORAL  EDUCATION  OF   CHILDREN. 


BBRTHA  JOHNSTON. 


Whatever  the  money  market  may  say, 
we  are  living  in  good  times,  in  glorious 
times,  because  in  an  era  in  which  new  ques- 
tions are  to  be  solved,  new  responsibilities 
to  be  faced  and  we  are  daily  becoming  more 
and  more  awake  to  our  own  share  in  the 
social  welfare.  The  social  consciousness 
which  is  developing  is  accompanied  by  the 
joy  of  knowing  that  each  one  may  have 
some  small  share  in  shaping  a  new  and 
glorious  future  for  humanity. 

With  the  advent  of  the  Christmas  season 
all  hearts  turn  afresh  in  loving  contempla- 
tion to  the  little  Child  who  for  centuries  has 
been  reverenced  as  the  Son  of  God  and 
who  came  to  teach  men  that  in  every  child 
lay  the  seeds  of  the  Divine. 

The  potentiaUties  of  the  divine  are  inher- 
ent in  all.  Then  to  us  comes  the  question : 
What  may  we  do  to  bring  them  to  fruition. 
In  other  words,  what  may  be  done  by  home 
and  state  and  school  for  the  religious  nur- 
ture of  the  child? 

The  theory  and  the  practice  of  religious 
education  naturally  varies  with  each  race 
and  each  age,  as  it  depends  on  the  prevail- 
ing conception  of  religion  and  religious  nur- 
ture. In  the  main  we  will  confine  our  pres- 
ent paper  to  a  consideration  of  some  of  our 
own  modern  problems  and  the  suggestions 
offered  for  their  solution. 

Our  modern  conception  of  God  and  of 
religion  is  higher  and  deeper  than  ever  be- 
fore in  the  history  of  the  world.  We  are 
slowly  coming  to  adjust  our  training  of  the 
young  in  accord  with  new  insight  and 
vision.  The  modern  Sunday  school  move- 
ment dates  back  to  the  successful  schools  in- 
augurated in  1780,  by  the  loving  heart  of 
Robert  Rakes,  a  Gloucester  printer  and 
publisher,  who  started  a  charity-school  or 
"ragged-school,"  as  they,  unfortunately, 
came  to  be  called,  in  which,  on  Sun- 
days, he  gathered  the  children  of  the 
extremely  poor,  who  had  no  other 
opportunities  for  learning,  and  taught 
them    in    secular    subjects.    Later    they 


became  more  religious  in  tone,  al- 
though from  the  first  they  must  have  been 
influenced  by  the  truly  religious  spirit  of 
their  for.nder,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
first  Sunday  school  lesson  on  record. 

We  are  told  that  Raikes  once  brought  a 
magnet  to  the  school  and  showed  how,  if  a 
piece  of  iron  were  brought  in  contact  with 
it,  it  invisibly  drew  another  toward  it. 
Thus,  he  told  the  children,  if  you  are  good, 
you  exercise  an  invisible  power  for  good. 
And  the  children,  fancying  themselves  mag- 
nets, brought  other  children  to  meet  him  in 
the  cathedral  yard  before  service." 

In  the  United  States,  the  Sunday  school 
from  the  beginning  was  established  in  con- 
nection with  the  Puritan  church  for  the  in- 
culcation of  religious  truths  and  doctrines. 

Early  in  the  century  several  organiza- 
tions of  Sunday  school  workers  were  formed 
and  in  1824  the  American  Sunday  School 
Union  was  organized.  It  held  five  national 
conventions  in  the  years,  respectively,  1832, 
18:^^,  1859,  1869,  and  1872.  The  last  con- 
vention adopted  the  uniform  lesson  plan 
which  was  to  be  issued  by  the  publishers  of 
different  denominations.  1  his  uniform  plan, 
so  long  in  use,  was  the  joint  work  of  B.  L. 
Jacobs  and  Bishop  Vincent. 

The  International  series  of  Sunday  school 
lessons  has  served  a  good  purpose  in  the 
interch  nge  it  has  established  between 
churches  widely  remote  and  of  different  de- 
nominations. It  made  for  more  systematic 
and  more  intelligent  study  and  use  of  the 
Bible  than  had  before  been  possible,  but  in 
the  light  of  modern  psychology  it  is  found 
wanting  in  important  particulars;  it  is  not 
based  upon  sound  psychologicalprinciples 
and  is  giving  way  to  more  approved  methods 
and  the  graded  course. 

When  thoughtful  pastors,  Sunday  school 
superintendents,  and  pr  rents  begin  to  real- 
ize that  the  established  methods  were  not 
bringing  forth  the  desired  results  they  be- 
gan to  stady  causes. 

In  February,  1903,  was  organized  the  Re- 
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ligious  Education  Association,  which  ad- 
admits  to  membership  all  religious  sects, 
Christian,  Jew  or  Gentile,  and  is  studying 
the  problem  of  religious  education  from  the 
broadest  possible  standpoint  and  in  the 
light  of  all  that  modern  science  can  furnish, 
whether  from  the  pedagogical,  the  philo- 
sophical, the  idealistic  or  the  strictly  practi- 
cal side.  It  has  an  organ,  ''Religious  Edu- 
cation," which  prints  many  of  the  valuable 
papers  contributed  to  the  annual  conven- 
tions, with  other  articles  as  well. 

There  is  now  a  Sunday  school  depart- 
ment of  this  organization,  which  will  lend 
invaluable  aid  to  the  advancement  of  the 
Sunday  school. 

By  most  advanced  and  practical  workers 
today  is  advocated  the  payment  of  skilled 
teachers,  who  alone  should    be    entrusted 
with  the  religious  nurture  of  the  child. 
RECENT  PROGRESS 

We  will  give  a  few  typical  illustrations  of 
the  new  methods  and  management  and 
materials  now  being  introduced  in  the  best 
schools.  The  following  is  the  general  out- 
line of  a  plan  suggested  by  Henry  F.  Cope 
in  his  invaluable  book,*'l  he  Modem  Sun- 
day School,"  just  published. 

Kindergarten-Religious  concept  ions 
molded  by  stories,  games  and  exercises. 

BlemenUry. — I.  Religious  conceptions  in  detail 
molded  by  stories,  manual  work,  memorising  of 
simple  passages.  Grade  2.  Similar,  but  with  more 
detail,  Biography  introduced.  The  other  grades 
would  take  up  the  Old  Testament  narratives  with 
geography  woven  in.    Manual  methods  are  used. 

other  grades  take  up  the  life  of  Jesus,  then  the 
lives  of  the  apostles,  a  general  introduction  to  the 
Bible  (a  year's  survey  of  the  whole.) 

Then  comes  Grade  7,  with  biography  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  beginnings  of  hero  study.  Also 
Christian  biography.  Have  pupils  work  on  heroes 
of  Christian  biography  as  they  would  on  Washing- 
ton. 

Church  History  with  the  Acts  as  beginning,  and 
also  Christian  Missions. 

Secondary. — Preparation  for  church  membership 
— Christian  life  and  Christian  service,  also  litera- 
ture of  both  Testaments. 

Senior. — ^Historical  Study  of  Biblical  literature; 
advanced  life  of  Christ,  and  Christian  evidences, 
doctrines,  practical  ethics,  comparative  religions, 
etc. 

The  teachers  would  study  child-study,  religious 
pedagogy,  Sunday  school  organization,  management 
and  other  topics. 

Mr.  Cope  recognizes  not  only  the  value 
of  manual  methods,  but  also  sees  that  the 
dramatic  instincts  of  the  children  may  be 
utilized  with  good  effect,  which  recalls  a 
wonderfully  interestine  dramatization  of 
the  story  of  Joseph,  which  we  saw  given  at 
Hull  House,  Chicago,  by  the  children  of  a 
local  dramatic  club. 


Years  ago,  when  the  Ethical  Culture  So- 
ciety broke  away  frcin  the  traditions  of  the 
synagogue  and  the  church  it  had  to  work 
out  its  own  course  of  moral  instruction,  as 
it  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  new  way. 
As  with  any  growing  body  modifications 
have  occurred  in  harmony  with  increasing 
knowledge  and  insight.  To  meet  the  needs 
of  the  young  people  there  is  now  a  Chil- 
dren's Sunday  Morning  Assembly,  which 
was  organized  with  the  following  aims: 

1.  To  gather  children  of  the  same  age 
into  groups  and  foster  among  them  good 
public  standards.  The  endeavor  is  made  to 
have  the  children  feel  that  that  for  which 
they  stand  is  the  true,  the  kindly,  and  the 
brave  thing,  and  that  they  as  a  group,  stand 
against  dishonesty,  cruelty  and  meanness. 

2.  To  create  these  ideas  and  ideals  a 
certain  kind  of  teaching  is  done. 

3.  The  last  half  hour  is  spent  in  a  gen- 
eral meeting,  in  which  all  join  in  singing 
and  in  responsive  service  and  listen  to  a 
short  children's  sermon.  The  use  of  the 
words  of  the  great  religious  masters  and  of 
music  and  poetry  stir  the  emotion ,  make 
the  children  feel  as  well  as  know,  that  the 
good  in  life  is  the  one  transcendently  im- 
portant thing. 

4.  Each  of  the  smaller  grdups,  except- 
ing tie  younger  children,  has  an  organiza- 
tion of  its  own  for  carrying  on  certain  char- 
itable enterprises.  The  Sunday  contribu- 
tions of  the  children  are  used  for  charitable 
work. 

The  following  stories  and  subjects  are 
studied  in  the  various  groups  in  the  As- 
sembly: 

L  Fairy  Stories  and  Fables. — The  purpose  of 
these  is  to  develop  the  child's  imagination,  to  give 
him  a  sense  of  unity  with  his  environment,  and  to 
point  out  the  simple  duties  of  early  child  life.  The 
chUdren  of  this  group  are  seven  and  eight  years  of 
age. 

n.  The  earlier  stories  from  the  Bible,  dealing 
with  the  relations  of  parents,  brothers  and  sisters 
and  friends;  the  purpose  being  to  make  clear  what 
these  duties  are  and  to  give  the  children  a  sense  of 
their  sacredness. 

IIL  The  heroic  figures  of  the  Bible  are  given  in 
the  form  of  stories,  and  examples  are  also  drawn 
from  Greek  history  and  fable.  The  special  lessons 
center  around  courage,  loyalty,  honor  and  selfnsacri- 
flee. 

IV.  The  Hebrew  moral  code  is  studied  because 
as  a  whole  it  deals  with  duties  and  virtues  within 
the  comprehension  of  the  children  from  eleven  to 
twelve,  and  because  it  is  the  most  concrete  exposi- 
tion which  we  have  of  justice,  temperance,  charity, 
honor  to  parents  and  so  forth. 

v.  The  Liessons  of  Freedom,  illustrated  from 
Greek  history.  Physical  freedom  and  prowess  are 
shown  to  have  been  developed  by  the  training  of 
the  Spartan  chUdren;  intellectual  freedom  is  il- 
lustrated by  the  Athenians,  and  moral  freedom  by 
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the  example  of  Socrates.  The  struggle  for  national 
Independence  is  illustrated  by  the  battles  of  the 
QreeJLS  with  the  Persians.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
year  that  part  of  Roman  history  is  dwelt  upon 
which  deals  with  the  rise  of  the  Plebeians  and  with 
class  struggle  and  f reedouL 

VL  As  a  preparation  for  the  study  of  the  New 
Testament,  Hebrew  history  is  briefly  recounted. 
The  stories  of  its  chief  heroes,  martyrs  and  prophets 
are  retold. 

VIL  The  last  year's  work  deals  with  the  New 
Testament.  A  brief  life  of  Jesus  is  given  and  a 
selected  number  of  the  parables  discussed. 

Many  Unitarians  use  a  course  planned 
some  years  ago  by  the  Western  Unitarian 
Sunday  School  Society.  This  arranges  for 
a  six  years'  course  with  one-half  the  year  a 
study  of  duties  and  for  the  remaining  months 
with  a  study  of  religions.  The  initial  year  is 
used  as  a  text  book,  that  remarkable  little 
book,  "Beginnings/*  by  A.  W.  Gould,  which 
takes  up  questions:  "How  the  World  Be- 
gan, How  the  Floods  Came,  How  Laws, 
The  Idea  of  God,  Man,  Language,  Sin, 
Death,  etc.,  etc.,  came  into  the  world,  give 
in  turn  the  Biblical  story,  the  myths  of 
other  nations  and  tribes  of  men,  and  the 
story  as  told  by  science. 

The  second  year  takes  up  the  religions  of 
the  Older  World,  Egypt,  Assyria,  Persia, 
Greece,  Rome,  etc.;  the  third  year  is  given 
to  a  study  of  the  growth  of  the  Hebrew 
religion;  then  the  flowering  of  the  Hebrew 
religirn,  with  special  reference  to  Jesus  and 
Paul,  partly  chronological,  but  largely  ana- 
lytical study,  as  of  ^esus  and  his  attitude 
toward  the  poor,  the  rich,  toward  the  sick. 
The  sixth  year  studies  the  growth  of  Chris- 
tianity under  the  Greek  church,  Roman 
Catholicism,  Protestantism. 

The  last  year  subject  is  the  flowering  of 
Christianity;  the  rise  and  growth  of  the  lib- 
eral religious  movement.  It  is  largely  a 
study  of  martyrs,  heroes,  and  leaders,  from 
the  Reformation  down  to  our  own  Emer- 
son, Channing,  and  Parker. 

Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  interpolates  in  this 
course  what  he  calls  the  blank  leaf  between 
the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments,  being  a 
study  of  the  Apocrapha.  The  spirit  of  this 
course  is  such  as  to  fill  the  children  with  an 
appreciation  of  the  inspiring  search  of 
man  f-^m  the  beginning  of  time  for  truth; 
for  union  and  communion  with  a  power 
higher  than  himself;  of  the  passion  for 
righteousness,  which  was  in  man  from  the 
beginning  and  has  grown  as  he  has  grown 
in  knowledge,  insight  and  love. 

"Noble  Lives  and  Noble  Deeds,"  by  Ed- 
ward A.  Horton,  is  used  by  many  in  a  study 
of  Duties. 

In  Mr.  Jones'  Sunday  school  the  children 


learn  little  by  little  each  year  and  repeat  in 
concert  some  great  and  beautiful  message 
of  inspiration.  One  year  it  may  be  the  ten 
commandments;  another  time  the  XVIII 
Chapter  of  Corinthians;  one  year  they 
memorized  the  beatitudes  and  one  season  it 
was  Ruskin's  Creed  of  the  Guild  of  St. 
George,  which  became  forever  a  part  of  the 
child's  mind  and  heart. 

The  youngest  children  in  this  school  are 
under  the  guidance  of  trained  kindergart- 
ners. 

In  this  course  the  children  think  out  the 
answers  to  certain  questions  each  week  and 
write  out  the  repUes  in  their  own  language. 
Some  pregnant  sentence  from  the  particular 
person  or  race  being  studied  is  also  com- 
mitted to  memory,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the 
year  the  mind  has  a  rich  store  of  wise  and 
helpful  statements  of  truth. 

Drawings  made  by  the  children  and  pic- 
tures sought  out  utilize  the  child's  instinct 
for  self-activity. 

ON  IV£RS1TY  INTEHEBT 

One  of  the  signs  of  the  times  which 
should  most  encourage  the  progres- 
sive Sunday  school  educator  is  the  fact  that 
the  great  universities  are  beginning  to  take 
hold  of  the  matter.  Many  of  the  faculty  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  have  for  some 
time  been  writing  upon  this  subject  after 
more  or  less  practical  experience  on  the 
field.  1  he  trained  teacher,  with  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  child-mind  and  his  acquaintance 
with  pagan  as  well  as  Bible  myths  and  liter- 
ature and  history  is  coming  to  the  aid  of 
the  Sunday  school..  For  some  years  there 
has  been  in  Chicago  a  Sunday  school  in 
which  advanced  theory  is  tested  by  educa- 
tional w^perts. 

We  have  at  hand  specimen  pages  from 
"Child  Religion  in  Song  and  Story,"  by 
Georgia  L.  Chamberlain  and  Mary  Root 
Kern.  It  is  written  with  both  mother  and 
Sunday  school  teacher  in  mind,  and  gives 
songs,  stories  and  suggestions  for  group 
work.  The  book  would  seem  to  be  quite  up 
to  date  in  both  matter  and  method.  The 
Bible  story  of  creation  is  told  as  myth,  not 
as  fact,  and  the  present  scientific  theories 
are  explained  in  a  simple  manner.  For 
stories  to  illustrate  different  virtues  or 
faults  the  author  fearlessly  draws  from  ma- 
terial outside  the  Bible.  "We  would  not," 
says  the  writer,  "lead  the  children  to  feel 
that  religion  is  only  in  the  Bible.    It  should 
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be  brought  to  their  attention  through  na- 
ture and  through  outside  literature  as  well. 
.  .  .  The  wealth  of  story  material  in  the 
Bible  is  so  great,  and  if  not  introduced  in 
the  period  of  childhood  is  so  likely  to  be 
ignored,  that  but  three  lessons  in  the  series 
are  presented  through  outside  stories." 

Another  book,  published  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  is  "An  Outline  of  a  Bible- 
School  Curriculum,"  by  George  William 
Pease.  This  teacher-author  also  feels  quite 
free  to  draw  upon  other  than  Biblical 
sources  for  his  lesson  material.  He  has 
included  "the  revelation  of  God  in  physical 
and  human  nature  as  well,  being  fully  aware 
of  the  importance  of  weaving  the  familiar 
phenomena  of  the  child's  every-day  envir- 
onment into  the  fabric  of  the  moral  and  re- 
ligious lesson." 

The  course  is  graded  and  covers  seven- 
teen concccutive  years. 

Columbia  University  is  also  working  out 
a  Sunday  school  course  in  connection  with 
the  Horace  Mann  School. 

IN  TflE  rUBLIU  8CHCX)L 

Several  years  ago,  preceding  the  great 
and  imposing  convention  of  the  Religious 
Education  Society,  the  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity, iivanston.  111.,  celebrated  its  fiftieth 
anniversary  by  a  great  meeting  to  discuss 
the  special  problem  of  the  academics  and 
the  High  Schools.  Principals,  superintend- 
ents, and  supervisors  from  every  section  of 
the  countr''  attended  this  convention.  Of 
unusual  interest  were  the  sessions  which 
discussed  the  question  of  how  moral  and 
religious  training  could  be  secured  to  the 
pupils  of  the  public  rchools.  This  conven- 
tion was  significant  of  the  growing  sense  of 
a  lack  somewhere  in  our  system. 

Educators  and  educationists  of  every 
phase  of  religious  thought  have  for  some 
time  been  dissatisfied  with  the  results  of 
the  public  schools,  as  shown  in  the  char- 
acters of  the  pupils.  As  met  in  the  business 
world  the  average  graduate  of  the  schools 
gives  little  evidence  of  high  principle  or  the 
power  to  resist  temptation;  of  a  generous 
or  even  just  regard  for  the  comfort  or 
pleasure  of  others,  of  faithfulness  in  daily 
toil. 

Many  thinkers  are  inclined  to  place  the 
responsibility  for  this  really  serious  state  of 
affairs  upon  the  lack  of  moral  and  religious 
training  in  the  schools,  and  are  endeavor- 
ing to  find  a  way  out  of  the  tangle. 

Direct  religious  instruction  is,  as  we 
all  know,  impossible  in  the  public  schools 


themselves.  The  problem  then  consists  in 
deciding  whether  direct  moral  teaching  is 
feasible  or  desirable;  upon  what  principles 
it  should  be  based;  what  books  and  meth- 
ods may  be  used ;  whether  the  Bible  may  be 
used  as  a  text  book  or  not. 

This  brings  us  at  once  to  the  much-argued 
questions  as  to  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  any 
way  at  all  in  the  schools  whether  as  text 
book  of  religion  or  of  literature. 

PSYCHOLOGY  OP  RELIGION  AND  MORALITY. 

Norman  Wilde,  of  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota, contributes  to  the  September  "Edu- 
cational Review"  an  important  paper  upon 
the  "Psychology  of  Religion  and  Morality/' 
which  makes  an  excellent  connecting  link 
between  Sunday  and  the  day  school  dis- 
cussions. 

Mr.  Wilde,  speaking  of  religious  psy- 
chology, gives  some  of  the  implications  of 
the  "young  science,"  stating  that  the  "very 
existence  of  the  science  has  emphasized  the 
fact  that  religion  is  a  part  of  the  natural  ex- 
perience of  man,  not  a  graft  artificially  in- 
duced, but  a  product  of  the  essential  forces 
which  make  him  man.  .  .  .  The  problem 
of  religious  education  is  not  how  to  add  re- 
ligion to  a  nature  devoid  of  it,  but  how  to 
develop  religion  in  a  life  already  disposed 
to  it/' 

Then  follows  this  important  declaration: 

ConverBlon  is  not  reversion  but  development. 
This  means  of  course  the  throwing  of  the  educa- 
tional emphasis  backward  upon  the  earlier  years 
of  life  rather  than  waiting  for  the  years  of  con- 
scious choice  in  adolescence.  ...  It  is  folly  to 
allow  the  child  to  grow  up  without  religion  In  order 
that  it  may  be  forced  upon  it  by  a  violent  disturb- 
ance in  its  later  life.  If  we  are  to  have  an  ideal 
religion  for  manhood  the  seed  must  be  planted  in 
the  congenial  soil  of  childhood. 

Again,  he  states  that  "psychology  has 
emphasized  religion  as  an  experience,"  as 
he  points  out,  religion  as  formerly  defined, 
was  largely  a  matter  of  belief.    Now, 

"Comparing  typical  examples  of  religious  experi- 
ence, it  has  shown  that  the  constant  and  invariable 
element  is  not  any  form  of  intellectual  belief  but 
rather  a  certain  practical  attitude  of  will  and  its 
accompanying  emotions.  Ck)nver8ion  may  occur 
without  any  definite  conception  being  involved  and 
vital  religious  experience  continue  without  any 
formulated  account  ol  its  self  or  its  relation  to 
Qod.  Beliefs  are  wholly  secondary  matters  and  are 
the  results  of  education  before  or  after  conversion. 
.  .  .  Religion  is  not  knowledge  but  life,  and  the 
methods  of  education  for  it  are  not  those  adapted 
to  the  impartation  of  ideas,  but  to  the  suggestion 
of  a  way  of  life.  Training  and  influence  and  limita- 
tion are  the  means  of  religious  education,  not  in- 
struction in  catechisms  or  theological  systems." 

Mr.  Wilde  does  not  attempt  to  define 
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religion,  but   states  the  characteristics  of 
the  religious  attitude  briefly  as  thus: 

"Recognition  of,  and  adjustment  to,  a  supreme 
order  of  life.  The  religious  man  is  he  who  recog- 
nizes a  meaning  in  life,  who  has  faith  that  it  is  not 
a  mere  chaos  of  events  without  order  and  without 
▼alae,  but  an  intelligible  system  in  which  it  is  pos- 
sible to  live  a  reasonable  life.  And  this  system  he 
belieyee  to  be  an  absolute  system  to  which  his  own 
subjective  desires  and  aims  are  to  be  strictly  subor- 
dinate. The  values  which  he  recognizes  are  not 
individual  but  over-individual  desires.  He  feels 
himself  to  be  a  member,  humble,  but  necessary,  in 
this  supreme  spiritual  order  of  life." 

Modern  psychology  in  proving  that  the 
child  is  not  a  little  man,  but  is  quite  differ- 
ent in  mind  as  in  body  from  the  adult,  de- 
clares that  it  is  to  have  a  religion  of  its  own, 
one  fitted  to  its  needs  and  not  to  that  of 
its  parents. 

"His  religion  must  be  the  spontaneous  outgrowth 
of  his  own  needs  and  nature,  the  expression  of  his 
own  life." 

Extracts  are  quoted  by  our  writer  to  il- 
lustrate by  a  few  instances  the  great  variety 
and  richness  possible  in  such  religious  ex- 
perience. 

"Instances,"  he  says,  "might  be  multiplied  al- 
most at  will  from  literature  and  philosophy  of  these 
eztra-ecdesiastical  religious  experiences,  but  these 
suggestions  are  enough  of  the  possible  breadth  and 
variety  of  the  consciousness  of  God.  If  religion  is 
man's  supreme  adjustment  to  life  then  whatever 
reveals  to  him  something  of  its  supreme  worth  will 
be  for  him  a  revelation  of  Gkxl  and  an  incentive  to 
his  service." 

Mr.  Wilde's  final  conclusion  is  that : 
The  task  of  religious  education  is  to  rouse  a  sense 
of  the  truth  that  life  has  a  meaning  and  that  the 
individual  must  interpret  that  meaning  or  fail  in 
the  problem  of  life.  This  is  a  much  more  difficult 
task  taan  the  teaching  of  the  catechism  or  Bible 
history,  but  it  is  the  only  thing  worth  while.  And 
how  is  it  to  be  done?  Only  by  suggestion  and  ex- 
ample. Imitation  is  the  key  to  life.  Only  as  the 
child  finds  others  practically  believing  in,  and  seek- 
ing to  interpret,  the  meaning  of  life  will  he  himself 
do  the  same.  It  is  the  reality  of  the  actual  re- 
ligion of  others  that  must  rouse  his  questioning 
and  induce  his  practice." 

He    finds   the   remedy   for   the   present 

problem : 

"Not  in  making  religion  a  school  study,  but  in 
having  school  studies  so  taught  that  they  may  be 
lelt  as  implying  a  religious  view  of  the  world." 

Upon  this  background,  argues  Mr.  Wilde, 
could  be  developed  the  specific  religious 
life  as  desired  by  parents. 

WHAT  MAY  THE  SCHOOLS  DO? 

In  "Religious  Education"  for  August, 
Walter  L.  Hervey,  Ph.  D.,  has  a  paper 
upon  "Moral  Education  in  the  Public  Ele- 
mentary Schools."  This  gives  in  a  general 
way  the  present  status  of  the  subject  in  the 
United  States. 

He  speaks  of  the  firr^at  differences  in  the 


school  laws  of  the  different  states,  in  some 
of  which  the  use  of  the  Bible  is  expressly 
forbidden.  In  others  the  reading  from  it  is 
allowed,  but  word  or  comment  thereon  is 
forbidden.  In  other  states  the  use  or  non- 
use  of  it  appears  to  be  left  to  the  judgment 
of  the  teacher  or  the  prevailing  sentiment 
of  the  community. 

As  regards  education  in  morals  there 
seems  to  be  equal  diversity.  In  a  few  states 
only  is  a  syllabus  in  morals  offered  by  state 
authority. 

Two  states,  Virginia  and  South  Dakota, 
are  at  present  devising  some  system  of 
moral  instruction,  the  latter  to  be  on  a 
basis  of  scripture. 

But  not  lone  ago,  we  learn,  that  an  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  the  Empire  state  to 
introduce  a  bill  compelling  moral  instruc- 
tion met  with  "determined  and  overwhelm- 
ing opposition." 

Formal  text  book  study  in  morals  also 
seems  at  present  opposed  to  prevailing 
sentiment. 

RBUGION  AND  DEMOCRACY. 

In  the  latest  number  of  this  same  journal 
(October)  is  a  paper  by  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education  Dr.  Brown. 

He  points  out  that  "religious  education 
cannot  permanently  employ  methods  which 
are  out  of  harmony  with  the  methods  of 
secular  education." 

Whereas  in  the  middle  ages  institutional 
religion  was  the  mould  in  which  most  chil- 
dren were  educated,  today  it  is  natural 
science  which  rules  the  minds  of '  men. 
"And  modern  education  is  allied  with  mod- 
ern science";  we  may  confidently  expect 
that  it  will  in  this  age  mould  religious  edu- 
cation to  its  standards  and  processes. 

Dr.  Brown  points  out  that  the  science  of 
this  age  is  the  same  science  throughout  the 
world,  forming  a  bond  that  unites  all  peo- 
ples. But  "religion,  as  well  as  science, 
stands  for  a  permanent  need  of  the  human 
soul,"  and  although  Dr.  Brown  believes  that 
in  the  distant  future  the  differences  of  the 
sects  today  will  become  subordinate  to  re- 
ligious affirmations  as  wide  as  undegenerate 
mankind,"  he  recognizes  that  wc  are  liv- 
ing in  an  age  of  sectarianism. 

Dr.  Brown  sees  that  in  modern  science 

education  tallied  not    only    with    modern 

science  but  with  democracy. 

Even  In  monarchical  lands  this  la  true.  .  .  . 
"our  secular  education,  as  both  democratic  and 
scientific,  finds  Its  greatest  elevation,  it  makes  its 
warmest  claim  to  the  devotion  of  men,  on  the  moral 
plane.  Democratic  education  seeks  the  good  of 
every  man  because  he  is  man,  and  so  reaches  its 
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high  moral  conception  of  loclal  flenrlce.  Scientific 
education  teaches  men  to  follow  truth  for  the  sake 
of  truth.  In  the  full  conviction  that  human  interests 
and  clear  truth  must  in  the  end  be  one.  In  its  pure 
devotion  to  truth,  natural  science  is  moral,  un- 
swervingly moral." 

Dr.  Brown  points  out  that  there  is  a 
drifting  away  in  this  age  from  the  old  doc- 
trinal and  ecclesiastical  elements  and  that 
a  great  part  of  religious  aspiration  and 
emotion  rises  outside  the  churches,  but  that 
it  is  none  the  less  religious.  "For  many  in 
the  present  age"  religion  is  reached  by  the 
moral  sense,  rather  than  morals  by  the  way 
of  religion.  It  is  rather  through  the  moral 
sense,  through  the  hunger  after  righteous- 
ness they  find  a  moral  universe  in  which  the 
all-righteous  God  is  their  Father.  Accord- 
ing to  our  writer,  then,  for  the  sake  of  re- 
religion's  own  self ,.  education  today  must 
be  true  to  its  character  of  today." 

Dr.  Brown,  therefore,  believes  that  the 
most  vital  meeting  place  for  education  and 
religion  in  this  age  is  on  the  moral  plane. 
Through  its  emphasis  on  moral  conceptions, 
education  itself,  secular  education,  if  you 
would  call  it  such,  may  help  religion  to  work 
its  wa"  through  and  overcome  its  present- 
dav  sectarianism.  Education  will  be  the 
best  ally  of  religion  in  this  age  if  it  holds 
true  t*^  its  alliance  with  science  and  democ- 
racy. 

Dr.  Brown's  emphasis  upon  this  great 
democratic  foundation  of  our  education  is 
certainlv  in  accord  with  the  meaning  of  our 
Christmas  festival.  We  cannot  refrain  from 
quoting  one  paragraph  at  length : 

"Observe  now  vitally  the  several  lines  converge. 
Democracy  stands  for  the  brotherhood  of  man.  Re- 
ligions bases  that  brotherhood  on  what  is  ultimate- 
ly a  more  cohesive  and  organic  conception,  the 
Fatherhood  of  God.  In  this  humanitarian  age,  how- 
ever, it  seems  more  probable  that  the  great  majority 
of  men  will  find  the  Father  through  that  brother- 
hood rather  than  find  brotherhood  through  a  prior 
knowledge  of  the  Father." 

A   PRACTICAL   SUGGESTION. 

In  "Education"  for  October,  Selden  P. 
Delany,  Dean  of  All  Saints'  Cathedral,  has 
an  article  bearing  upon  this  subject.  This 
is  a  plea  for  direct  moral,  or  rather  religious, 
training,  not  in  the  public  schools  but  al- 
lowed for  by  the  school  program.  Dean 
Delany  contends  that  "It  is  not  to  be  ex- 
nected  that  children  will  ever  care  anything 
for  moral  character  if  for  five  days  in  the 
week  they  are  taught  all  about  mathema- 
tics, geoeraphy,  spelling,  reading,  literature 
and  science,  but  nothing  about  morality. 
Children  are  not  fools.     They  are  logical 


enougrh  to  conclude  that  the  things  they  are 
taught  in  school  must  be  important  things 
of  life,  while  the  things  that  are  not  men- 
tioned must  be  the  unimportant  things." 
The  writer  believes  that  the  foundations  of 
Christian  moralitv  are  to  be  found  in  the 
facts  and  revealed  truths  of  the  Christian 
religion  only.  He  thinks  religion  should  be 
taueht  along  with  morality.  He  finds  the 
answers  for  the  most  part  unsatisfactory 
which  different  schools  of  ethical  thought 
give  to  the  question,  "Why  must  I  do 
right?" 

To  him,  the  only  r-^ply  that  is  conclusive 
and  comnelling  is  that  of  Christianity.  "We 
must  do  right  because  it  is  the  will  of  God, 
and  our  true  welfare  here  and  for  eternity 
depends  on  our  conforming  to  His  will." 
The  good  Dean  seems  to  pass  over  lightly 
the  innumerable  religious  wars,  the  perse- 
cutions and  the  agonies  that  have  been  suf- 
fered all  through  the  ages  because  men  dif- 
fered as  to  just  what  was  the  true  will  of 
God. 

Nevertheless,  the  plan  he  suggests  for 
meeting*  our  public  school  difficulty  is  a  good 
one.  He  would  have  the  school  hours  so 
arranged  that  once  a  week  the  children 
might  be  permitted  to  absent  themselves  for 
one  morning  or  afternoon  to  attend  relig- 
ious instruction  in  their  own  churches.  The 
privilege  could  be  limited  as  to  ages  of  the 
children  or  unlimited.  "It  ought  to  be  a 
simple  matter  so  to  arrange  the  curriculum 
that  relieious  instruction  could  be  substi- 
tuted for  other  studies  of  a  voluntary  char- 
acter, such  as  manual  training,  elocution, 
botanv,  etc.  According  to  this  plan  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  moral  training  of  chil- 
dren would  rest  upon  their  parents,  where  it 
ought  to  rest.  Apparently,  it  leaves  the 
parent  and  the  church  to  take  advantage  of 
such  opportunity  or  not  and,  as  he  suggests, 
it  would  undoubtedly  furnish  the  churches 
with  a  stimulus  to  make  the  religious  in- 
struction as  thorough  as  possible  and  to 
base  it  on  the  most  approved  pedagogical 
principles. 

Dean  Delaney  proceeds  to  state  that  such 
an  idea  is  by  no  means  new,  being  widely 
discussed  by  leaders  in  religious  education. 

At  the  Iiiter-Church  Conference  in  New 
York,  I90«:,  the  plan  was  advocated  by  Dr. 
Wenner,  President  of  the  Lutheran  Synod 
of  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  A  similar 
proposal  was  made  by  a  Roman  Catholic, 
Father  McDermott.  Another  conference 
was  held  in  New  York  in  1906,  in  which  all 
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denominations  took  part,  including  Jews 
and  Unitarians.  In  April  and  again  in  May 
of  that  year  other  meetings  followed. 

The  plan  proposed  seems  quite  feasible 
in  its  main  outlines.  It  allows  for  the  dif- 
ferent convictions  of  all  religious  or  non- 
religious  bodies  and  for  all  who  feel  that  the 
religious  instinct  of  the  child  and  of  the  race 
should  have  recognition  and  nurture,  and  at 
the  same  time  would  relieve  Roman  Catho- 
Ucs  and  Lutherans  of  the  burden  of  main- 
taining their  own  parochial  schools. 

In  "Education"  last  year.  Prof.  Paul  H. 
Hanus  had  two  articles  upon  "School  In- 
struction in  Religion,"  in  which  he  advo- 
cated Bible  schools  maintained  each  by  its 
own  denomination,  wherein  should  be  given 
detailed  instruction  in  the  Bible.  He  makes 
the  church  responsible  for  religious  educa- 
tion ao  such.  He  believes  that  formal  in- 
struction in  religion  in  the  public  schools  is 
undesirable,  unnecessary,  and  in  most  cases 
legally  impossible.  He  cUims  that  the  "de- 
cline of  religious  faith  and  morality  went  on 
under  compulsory  religious  instruction  and 
in  an  atmosphere  saturated  with  ecclesiasti- 
cism  in  school  and  college";  and  that  the 
growth  of  religious  faith  and  morality  is 
contemporaneous  witli  the  gradual  emanci- 
pation of  the  school  and  college  from  the  in- 
cubus of  compulsion  in  religion,  and  with 
the  growth  of  the  free,  secular,  public 
school.  Prof.  Hanus  has  the  optimism  of 
genuine  faith  and  believes  "that  it  will  soon 
be  popular  to  be  an  earnest  and  honest  pub- 
lic official,  and  at  the  same  time  more  profit- 
able than  to  be  a  shirking,  or  self-seeking  or 
dishonest  official." 

He  does  think  it  both  possible  and  de- 
sirable to  have  moral  instruction  in  the 
schools,  the  aims  of  such  instruction  to  be : 
I.  To  inculcate  respect  for  physical  health 
because  the  welfare  of  self  and  tl  e  race  de- 
pends upon  it.  2.  To  inculcate  respect  for 
the  idea  of  the  "virtues  of  work,"  the  need 
and  blessing  of  steady  employment  as  the 
indispensable  means  of  ministering  to  the 
welfare  and  happiness  of  the  individual  and 
the  race.  3.  To  inculcate  reverence  and 
love  for  truth,  beauty,  and  goodness,  wheth- 
er of  nature  and  art,  and  hatred  of  vileness. 
4.  To  cultivate  the  native  instinct  for  sym- 
pathy until  it  becomes  a  controlling  in- 
fluence in  conduct. 

Prof.  Hanus  quotes  from  several  author- 
ities 10  show  that  religion  as  a  subject  of 
study,  conducted  as  in  Germany,  does  not 
accomplish  the  purpose.  One  sums  up  the 
case  in  th^  statement:  "In  the  lower  grades 


it  is  without  effect  and  in  the  upper  grades 
it  breeds  hypocrisy." 

Winthrop  D.  Sheldon  contributed  three 
important  papers  to  "Education"  last  year, 
in  which  he  gave  some  truly  practical  sug- 
gestions toward  a  program  for  Ethical 
Teaching  in  the  schools.  See  December, 
1906,  January  and  February,  1907. 

He  groups  the  subject-matter  under  nine 
heads.  The  school,  considered  as  an  insti- 
tution established  by  the  community  and 
the  state  and  the  ethical  relations  and  obli- 
gations to  it  of  the  pupil.  2.  Some  general 
topics.  3.  The  essentials  of  personal  char- 
acter. 4.  The  ethics  of  the  playground.  5. 
Of  the  home.  6.  Of  business  life.  7.  Of 
social  life.    8.    Of  citizenship.    9.    Of  war. 

Under  each  of  these  he  suggests  from  ten 
to  thirty  sub-topics.  The  ninth  topic,  "Eth- 
ics of  War,"  is  especially  interesting  and 
timely. 

The  second  article  closes  with  a  few  sug- 
gestions as  to  sources  of  material  for  illus- 
tration. The  Bible  is  named  as  an  impor- 
tant source,  but  "varied  material  may  be 
found  in  newspapers  and  periodicals  of  the 
day,  all  the  more  interesting  and  striking 
because  drawn  from  the  living,  acting  pres- 
ent." The  Februarv  number  gives  an  ex- 
tended list  of  helpful  books. 

Coming  down  to  what  has  actually  been 
accomplished  in  the  matter  of  incorporat- 
ing ethical  courses  in  a  school,  we  must,  of 
course,  look  into  the  Ethical  Culture 
School. 

Those  of  the  Ethical  Culture  School  who 
have  been  working  upon  this  problem  for  so 
many  years  reply  to  the  criticism  that  moral 
instruction  involves  a  "series  of  cold  and 
abstract  intellectual  exercises,  that  the  rules 
of  conduct  are  apt  to  be  treated  like  the 
rules  of  arithmetic,  that  the  feelings  and  the 
will  are  neglected  and  the  connection  be- 
tween moral  precept  and  moral  action 
weakened  with  the  statement  that  the 
appeal  of  the  Ethics  teacher  is  to  the  in- 
tellect, the  feelings  and  the  will  conjointly, 
and  that  pains  are  taken  to  provide  outlets 
for  the  awakened  sense  of  duty  in  practical 
philanthropic  activities. 

The  final  ideal  for  which  these  educators 
are  working  is  to  bring  into  harmonious  re- 
lation the  three  ideals  of  individual  effici- 
ency, social  stability,  and  social  prog- 
ress. 

The  course  followed  follows  practically 
along  the  lines  of  the  Childrens'  Assembly, 
given  on  page  ,  and  will  not  be  repeated 
here.    We  will  merely  briefly  say  that  in  the 
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higher  grades  the  study  includes  a  look  into 
the  penal  legislation  of  New  York  state; 
slavery  is  made  a  subject  of  study,  as  well 
as  the  abject  condition  of  the  poor  in  our 
large  cities.  Also  a  study  of  the  negro  prob- 
lem and  allied  questions,  leading  to  consid- 
erations of  the  moral  questions  involved  in 
the  use  of  wealth,  of  position,  of  opportun- 
ities, and  other  privileges.  Another  year, 
interest  centers  around  the  ethics  of  busi- 
ness and  vocations  generally.  Still  later, 
the  ethics  of  the  state  and  of  politics,  of  tax- 
ation, etc.,  is  worked  out. 

Throughout  these  studies  the  character 
and  attitude  of  the  teacher  is  regarded  as  of 
supreme  importance,  that  reverence  for  the 
right  ma-  be  inculcated  and  the  children 
saved  from  anvthing  like  casuistry  or  argu- 
ment for  the  sake  of  argument. 

The  Ethical  Culture  School,  while  not 
perhaps  teaching  religion  as  such,  does  aim, 
as  its  central  object,  to  nut  the  child  in  pos- 
session of  himself  with  a  sense  of  his  obli- 
gation to  the  present  and  the  future,  to  em- 
ploy his  powers  not  for  mere  personal  ends, 
but  that  he  may  thereby  realize  his 
highest  self  in  service  to  society.  Litera- 
ture, historv,  and  art  are  taught  throughout 
tematic  course  in  ethics  is  taught  through- 
out the  school  and  its  celebration  and  fes- 
tivals are  emploved  as  at  once  forms  of 


the  school,  as  means  to  this  end.  A  sys- 
homage  of  the  past,  and  suggestive  vehicles 
of  ideals  for  the  future. 

We  have,  perhaps,  in  the  foregoing  pages 
quoted  too  copiously  from  the  various  writ- 
ers cited,  but  in  this  season  of  joy  and  uni- 
versal good-will  it  seemed  a  happy  privilege 
to  give  the  illuminating  extracts  from  writ- 
ers representing  very  different  points  of 
view,  but  all  of  which  express  the  same  high 
consciousness  of  the  supreme  value  of  the 
child;  the  same  desire  to  bring  to  richest 
fulfillment  for  the  service  of  the  Most  High, 
all  of  the  inhe  ent  possibilities  in  body, 
mind,  and  spirit.  The  consecrated  teacher 
of  whatever  creed  or  sect  will  rejoice  to 
find  that  there  is  at  his  disposal  such  a  store 
of  rich  educative  suggestion;  he  will  also 
rejoice  to  know  that  others  of  a  different 
faith  and  viewpoint  are  also  working,  each 
in  his  own  way,  for  the  highest  welfare  of 
the  little  child,  and  that  each  and  every  one 
may  contribute  his  quota  of  faithful  service 
and  helpful  sugreestion.  To  him  who  be- 
holds the  Divine  spark  in  each  inhabitant 
of  our  country,  in  every  town,  is  seen  the 
nossibilities  of  a  Celestial  City.  Tradition 
says  that  it  was  a  kindly  wolf  that  suckled 
the  founder  of  the  Roman  Empire.  What 
mav  be  expected  of  our  cities  when  each  in- 
habitant receives  the  nurture  befitting  the 
children  of  the  Divine  ? 
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1.     GERMANY. 

The  resignation  of  Dr.  Von  Studt.  the  Prussian 
Minister  of  Education  and  Public  Worship,  and  the 
appointment  of  Dr.  HoUe  to  that  office,  are  offlciaHy 
announced  on  the  first  page  of  the  "Zentrabblatt 
fuer  fuer  et  sesammtc  Unterrichts-Verwaltung  im 
Koenigrirch  Preussen."  Brief  and  matter-of-fact 
as  the  edict  appears,  great  changes  are  expected 
from  it.  The  retiring  minister  was  known  as  a 
stem  and  strenuous  upholder  of  religious  instruc- 
tion in  all  Prussian  public  schools  to  the  point  even 
of  the  inoculation  of  all  secular  instruction  with 
religious  sentiment.  This  will  no  longer  be  thus: 
for.  although  no  radical  changes  may  be  expected 
for  some  time  to  come,  it  is  certain  that  a  far  more 
liberal  spirit  will  characterize  the  new  minister's 
administration.  Two  or  three  measures,  instructed 
by  him  from  the  very  outset  and  published  in  the 
"Zentrabblatt"  would  seem  to  indicate  It.  The  first 
of  these  authorizes  the  appointment  of  special  fe- 
male teachers  in  the  branches  of  feminine  gymnas- 
administration.  Two  or  three  measures,  instituted 
tresses  in  the  departments  of  housekeeping  and 
practical  hygiene,  while  the  second  and  third  refer 
respectively  to  more  liberal  pensions  for  teachers 
and  more  ample  provisions  for  the  widows  and  or- 
phans of  teachers.  This  is  undoubtedly  a  step  in 
the  right  direction  and  augurs  well  for  the  intro- 


duction of  more  comprehensive  and  liberal  attrac- 
tions throughout  the  whole  domain  of  education  in 
Prussia. 

The  "Blaetter  fuer  das  Gymnaslal  Schulwesen  in 
Balern"  (Bavaria),  breathe  the  same  spirit  of  ed- 
ucational progress  in  that  country,  as  does  the 
Zentralblatt  for  Prussia.  One  of  the  most  interest- 
ing essays  in  this  journal  is  one  entitled.  "Higher 
Geography  In  Gymnasiums,"  by  Dr.  Enzensprenger. 
which  advocates  the  introduction  of  scientific  treat- 
ment in  connection  with  linguistic  and  classic  study 
and  all  historical  branches.  Such  a  combination, 
it  is  claimed,  would  tend  towards  ridding  classical 
learning  from  much  of  tne  purely  scholastic  char- 
acter that  is  still  attached  to  it. 

The  "Archiv  fuer  die  gesammte  Psychologic."  B. 
Neumann  and  W.  Wirth.  editors,  is  as  usual  abound- 
ing in  very  profound  and  copious  contributions, 
among  which  we  note  especially  an  article  by  Karl 
Buehler,  entitled.  "About  Thoughts."  conceived  in 
an  entirely  new  and  as  it  seems  to  us.  very  practi- 
cal and  suggestive  manner.  Another  article,  by 
Otto  Weiss,  treats  "The  Registration  of  human 
heart-tones  by  means  of  soap-films,  which  method." 
illustrated  by  numerous  photographs  and  drawings, 
appears  to  us  as  a  great  improvement  over  the  many 
previous  processes  instituted  for  that  special  pur- 
pose. 
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The  "Mltthellangen  der  Gerellschaft  fuer 
deutsche  E<rziehungs-und  Schul-Oeschichte"  con- 
tain several  aralcles  of  the  highest  interest  to  the 
students  of  Educational  History.  An  account  of 
the  "Development  of  the  School  Booh  from  the 
earliest  stages  to  its  present  perfection/'  hj  Alfred 
Hinbaum,  may  not  unaptly  be  called  an  objective 
lesson  of  pedagogy,  as  the  school  book  is  the  vis- 
ible representative  of  the  educational  status  of  a 
certain  period. 

Another  equally  interesting  article  by  Dr.  Beisclo 
treats  the  history  of  the  Prussian  Garrison 
schools,  institutions  which  are  little  known,  al- 
though they  have  considerably  contributed  to  the 
progressive  education.  Both  of  the  two  articles  are 
^ecially  deserving  of  the  attention  of  American 
teachers  who  desire  to  perfect  their  knowledge  of 
the  History  of  Education. 

Another  publication  of  equal  interest  to  teachers 
is  the  "Deutsche  Schul-Monats  schrift,"  edited  by 
the  German  Teachers'  Union.  The  issue  of  last 
month  of  this  journal  brings  to  an  end  Mr.  Thos. 
Mack's  essay  on  "The  philosophical  foundations  of 
Pestalozzi's  pedagogy,"  an  article  which  well  merits 
to  be  re-read  in  order  to  grasp  it  in  its  entirety. 
Another  article  superscribed  "Defects  of  our  Edu- 
cational System,"  though  highly  interesting,  seems 
to  us  somewhat  too  radical. 

2.     FRANCE. 

The  "Revue  Pedagogique"  contains  first  an  essay 
by  Mr.  F.  Delattre  on  the  "Infantine  Literature  of 
England,  from  its  origin  to  the  present  day,"  dem- 
onstrating the  wealth  of  English  folk-lore  in  its 
fullest  light;  secondly,  a  "Proposition  for  the  Cele- 
bration of  some  special  event  by  the  National 
Schools,"  for  which  purpose  the  twenty-fifth  anni- 
versary of  the  school  law  is  proposed  for  this  year, 
and  thirdly,  what  seems  to  us  the  most  interesting 
article  of  all:  "Chronicle  of  Primary  Education  in 
France." 

**The  Revue  Internationale  de  I'Enseignenent  Su- 
perieure"  is  replete,  as  always,  with  very  thought- 
ful and  timely  contributions,  among  which  we  es- 
pecially name:  "The  Royal  French  College  of  Ber- 
lin, from  1686-1907."  by  H.  Schoen;  and  the  "Edu- 
cation of  Toung  Giris  in  Germany,"  by  Louis  Weill. 
The  institution  described  in  the  former  article  was 
founded  by  the  exiled  French  Huguenots  with  the 
co-operation  of  the  Elector  of  Prussia  and  has  con- 
tinued to  exist  and  proQ»er  under  the  patronage  of 
his  successors. 

"The  Revue  de  I'Bnseignement  Post-Scolaire" 
contains  quite  a  good  many  readable  articles,  among 
which  M.  Hubert's  essay  on  "Educational  Stagna- 
tion" may  find  a  special  mention. 

8.     ENGLAND. 

In  last  month's  issue  of  the  "Practical  Teacher" 
we  note  particularly  a  report  of  the  educational 
Federal  Conference  at  Saxton  Hall,  where  peda- 
gogues from  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  many  Brit- 
ish colonies  met  and  discussed  various  subjects  of 
interest  in  common  to  all. 

The  "School  Guardian  devotes  quite  a  number  of 
pages  to  the  all-absorbing  national  problem,  the 


Reform  Bill,  and  discusses  the  possible  solution  of 
the  vexed  question,  as  lately  proposed  by  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannermann.  The  "Guardian,"  however, 
seems  to  cherish  little  hope  in  the  measure  proposed 
and  finds  the  only  possible  solution  in  the  abolition 
of  the  House  of  Lords. 

GENERAL  EDUCATIONAL  ITEMS  FROM 
ABROAD. 

The  "Educational  News"  of  Edinboro,  Scotland, 
reports  a  movement  among  Scotch  school  teachers 
directed  against  every  kind  of  secrecy  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  teachers  and  demanding  for  all  te)ach- 
ers  the  privilege  of  inspecting  all  letters  received 
by  school  authorities  with  regard  to  the  installation 
of  teachers.  Up  to  this  time  this  privilege  has 
been  denied  to  pnNQ>ective  candidates. 

The  "Frankfurt  Schat-seitung  (Germany),  con- 
tains among  other  communications  one  from  Swit- 
zerland, reporting  the  free  distribution  of  school 
books  among  the  school  children  of  thirteen  Swiss 
cantons,  which  has  uniformly  resulted  in  a  great 
improvement  in  the  pupil's  progress. 

The  "Paedagogische  zeitung  and  Volksschul- 
Journal"  agitates  an  effective  and  vigorous  co-oper- 
ation of  the  children's  parents  with  the  teachers  of 
their  respective  schools,  and  advocates  regular 
monthly  and  even  weekly  meetings  between  the 
parents  and  teachers  for  the  creation  of  a  greater 
mutual  interest  in  educational  matters. 

"Lo  E'cole  Nationale  of  Brussels  (Belgium),  dis- 
cusses the  introduction  of  the  Flemish  language 
into  such  national  schools  of  the  kingdom,  where 
hitherto  the  French  tongue  was  alone  taught  and 
practised.  The  Wallons,  who  speak  only  French, 
having  a  great  majority  in  the  Chambers,  it  is 
hardly  probable  that  the  measure  will  be  carried 
out  throughout  all  Belgium. 

"L'Eaucateur  (Paris),  mentions  the  interesting 
fact,  that  the  Portuguese  government  will  annually 
send  forth  a  number  of  teachers  from  Portugal  to 
the  educational  centers  of  Europe  and  America, 
with  the  two-fold  purpose  of  studying  the  schools  in 
the  different  countries  and  of  inducing  there  the 
recognition  of  the  Portuguese  language,  which 
hitherto  has  been  more  or  less  ignored  in  the  curri- 
culums  of  educational  institutions. 

As  the  proposed  spelling  reforms  has  failed  to  be 
adopted  in  France,  as  it  has  in  America,  M.  Brial 
suggests  in  the  "Revue  Blase"  the  annual  and  grad- 
ual introduction  of  a  certain  number  of  words,  the 
spelling  of  which,  has  been  remodelled,  and  hopes 
that  so,  after  all  the  spelling  reform  may  be  realised 
during  a  course  of  years.  As  the  school  books  could 
hardly  be  altered  every  year,  it  would  seem  to  us 
that,  plausible  as  the  proposition  is  otherwise,  the 
desired  result  can  not  be  attained. 

In  "Le  Volume"  Professor  Gtormontes,  a  promi- 
nent French  educator,  recommends  the  re-introduc- 
tion of  school  prises,  which  had  been  done  away 
with  in  French  public  schools.  His  arguments, 
however,  in  favor  of  return  to  this  antiquated 
method  are  not  likely  to  be  shared  by  the  majority 
of  enlightened  teachers. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  FIELD 


NOTES  FROM   THE   FIELD. 

Miss  Hortense  May  Orcutt,  long  connected  with 
the  New  York  City  public  schools,  and  who  wrote 
the  valuable  history  of  the  kindergarten  in  New 
York  City  public  schools,  which  was  published  in 
the  "Kindergarten  Magazine  and  Pedagogical  Di- 
gest" last  spring,  has  been  called  to  southern  fields. 
Those  wno  knew  her  good  work  will  be  interested 


in  the  following  extracts  from  the  "Savannah  Morn- 
ing News": 

Under  the  direction  of  the  new  supervisor.  Miss 
Hortense  Orcutt  of  New  ^ork,  the  Kate  Baldwin 
Free  Kindergartens  opened  the  first  of  October.    .    . 

Extensive  improvements  nave  been  made  in  the 
kindergartens,  particularly  in  Chatham  kindergar- 
ten house,  wnich  has  been  entirely  aone  over,  the 
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walls  In  cream  with  brown  borders  and  brown 
woodwork.  In  this  building  will  be  the  class-room 
of  the  training  school  Instead  of,  as  last  year.  In  the 
i'ubllc  Library  building.  Improvements  have  also 
been  maae  at  Soutnslde  Kindergarten. 

Eastslde  wil  not  be  opened  before  the  middle  or 
last  of  October.  Miss  Vaughan,  tne  director,  Is  de- 
tained In  the  North  by  the  serious  illness  of  a 
friend.  Miss  ^artha  Sasnett,  who  so  efficiently  as- 
sisted Miss  Newton  In  the  general  management  of 
the  kindergartens  last  winter,  and  who  has  been 
retained  by  Mr.  Baldwin  during  the  summer,  has 
gone  to  New  York  to  take  a  course  In  domestic 
science  at  Teachers'  College.  Miss  Lasnett  will  be 
greatly  missed  from  the  force. 

The  need  of  greatly  extending  the  kindergarten 
system  in  Savannah  Is  very  forcefully  emphasized 
by  the  fact  that  for  every  kindergarten  opened  this 
fall  there  is  a  waiting  list  numbering  nearly  as 
many  children  as  the  kindergartens  are  able  to  en- 
roll. It  was  not  an  easy  thing  for  the  kindergart- 
ners  to  turn  away  scores  of  eager  mothers  with  re- 
sponsive cnlldren,  who  coaxed  to  stay.  Nor  was  It 
always  easy  to  alcide  as  to  Just  which  children 
should  be  giyen  the  preference.  At  Southslde  chil- 
dren from  a  nearby  day  nursery,  supported  by  the 
King's  Daughters,  and  which  Is  really  a  sort  of 
orphan  asylum,  were  given  preference  on  account 
of  their  greater  need.  Trinity  church  kindergarten 
also  has  a  waiting  list  of  something  like  thirty 
children. 

The  demand  for  kindergartens  in  Savannah  has 
grown  far  beyond  the  possibility  of  meeting  it  by 
any  private  organization  or  association.  What  Is 
needed  is  not  only  that  the  Kate  Baldwin  Free 
Kindergarten  Association  continue  its  work,  and 
Trinity  church  continue  to  support  Its  large  kinder- 
garten, but  in  auultlon  to  these,  kindergartens 
should  be  opened  In  connection  with  the  public 
schools  until  all  children  of  kindergarten  age  are 
provided  for. 

A  new  private  kindergarten  has  Just  been  opened 
In  connection  with  the  Haskell-Page  School. 

The  Savannah  Kindergarten  Club,  resuming  Its 
meetings  the  second  Wednesday  in  October,  enters 
this  season  upon  Its  fourth  year.  The  general  sub- 
ject selected  for  study  Is  "Fundamental  Educa- 
tional Principles,"  as  found  in  Froebel's  Mother 
Play  Book,  and  this  will  be  discussed  under  eight 
heads,  the  club  holding  Its  meeting,  as  usual,  once 
a  month,  from  October  through  May. 

Ihe  eleventh  annual  session  of  the  Atlanta  Kin- 
dergarten Normal  Training  School  opened  this  year. 

The  school  has  been  unable  to  meet  Its  call  for 
teachers  the  past  summer.  Five  of  the  eight  free 
kindergartens  of  Atlanta  are  in  charge  of  the  A.  K. 
N.  graduates.  Many  other  graduates  are  engaged 
In  various  parts  of  Georgia  and  other  states. 

Miss  D'Nena  Brldger  and  Miss  Charlotte  Dun- 
moody  of  class  '0/,  have  opened  a  flourishing  kin- 
dergarten In  Dublin,  Qa.;  Miss  Patty  Sparks  in 
Montezuma,  Qa.;  Miss  Margurlte  Rowland  in  Mari- 
etta, ua.;  Miss  Margaret  Cook,  class  of  '97,  Is  in 
charge  of  a  kindergarten  training  school  at  Horo- 
shlha  Qlrls'  School,  Japan. 

Miss  Nina  M.  Whitman  has  been  appointed  to  the 


kindergarten  position  In  the  Stevens  Point,  Wis., 
Normal  School,  which  has  been  occupied  for  some 
years  by  Miss  Margaret  Lee.  Miss  Whitman  is  a 
graduate  of  the  St.  Paul  Kindergarten  Training 
School,  and  of  Chicago  Kindergarten  College.  She 
nas  had  a  varied  experience  of  several  years  and  is 
well  equipped  for  her  work. 

There  are  at  present  in  New  Mexico  but  three 
kindergartens  (one  being  at  Santa  Fe),  including 
that  at  the  State  Normal  at  Bast  Las  Vegas.  But 
a  training  department  has  been  established  in  the 
Normal  SSchool  with  three  students  to  form  the  first 
class,  and  other  parts  of  the  state  are  waking  up  to 
their  need.  Raton  Is  Just  ready  for  a  kindergarten, 
and  Miss  Lora  J.  Holmes,  training  teacher  at  the 
State  Normal,  expects  soon  to  help  start  one.  The 
new  life  is  stirring  as  well  in  Albuquerque. 

The  Froebel  Club  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  is  enjoying 
an  extensive  course  in  program  making  and  meth- 
ods for  tne  kindergarten.  This  course,  of  forty  lec- 
tures, is  being  given  by  Miss  Harriette  Melissa  Mills, 
head  of  Department  of  Kindergarten  Education  of 
New  York  i«'roebel  Normal.  The  club  meets  Satur- 
day afternoons  from  two  to  four  o'clock,  and  by  so 
doing  is  able  to  have  two  lectures  at  each  session, 
one  nour  theory  and  one  hour  practice.  The  lec- 
tures already  given  have  been  most  beneficial  to  all 
anu  the  club  is  congratulating  itself  on  the  good 
fortune  of  having  secured  so  able  a  leader  as  Miss 
Mills  for  tuis  year's  work. 

'The  School  as  the  Instrument  of  the  State,"  Mail 
Study  Departure  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
Last  summer,  late  in  the  session  of  the  Wisconsin 
legislature,  a  bill  was  passed  establishing  a  corre- 
spondence school  as  a  department  of  the  State  at 
Madison.  This  establishes  the  crowning  feature  of 
the  admirable  educational  system  of  that  state. 

Provision  now  exists  in  the  state  system  of  edu- 
cation whereby,  not  only  the  youth  of  the  common- 
wealth from  the  kindergarten  to  the  universities 
have  educational  opportunity,  but  the  large  group 
of  unclassified  adults  of  all  ages  and  all  degrees  of 
advancement  Is  now  also  guaranteed,  a  responsible 
standaruized  system  of  Instruction  which  may  be 
pursued  at  home  through  the  mails.  This  work  is 
being  made  largely  practical,  and  to  relate  effec- 
tively In  one  way  or  another  to  the  problems  of  life 
confronted  by  such  an  adult  class  of  students.  The 
artisan  or  the  clerk  may  receive  elementary  and 
technical  training;  the  professional  man  may  util- 
ize the  new  department  for  keeping  abreast  of  the 
additions  research  is  constantly  making  in  every 
field  of  knowledge;  and  the  teacher  may  earn  a  col- 
lege degree,  'learning  while  earning." 

Correspondence  students  wao  are  residents  of 
Wisconsin  have,  besides  exceptional  co-operating  as- 
sistance from  the  state  library  system. 

This  establishes  a  new  precedent  for  State  Uni- 
versities In  extending  educational  services  to  every 
productive  interest  in  the  state  similar  to  those  so 
long  and  so  eftectively  rendered  by  the  agricultural 
colleges  alone.  This  is  one  aspect  of  President  Van 
Hise's  interesting  policy  of  ''making  the  University 
the  instrument  of  the  state." 


MAGAZINR    NOTES 


The  November  Atlantic"  is  a  60c.  anniversary 
number.  It  contains  an  unpublished  poem  of  Low- 
ell's written  in  1857,  the  year  in  which  the  maga- 
zine was  founded,  he  being  its  first  editor.  Charles 
Eliot  Norton  gives  a  few  pages  to  the  "Launching 
of  the  Magazine,"  and  we  learn  that  Emerson, 
Prescott,    Longfellow,    Holmes,    Mrs.    Stowe,    and 


Motley  contributed  to  the  initial  number.  The 
high  ideal  which  dominated  the  first  editors  has 
been  maintained  for  fifty  years.  John  T.  Trow- 
bridge tells  of  an  "Early  Contributor's  Recollec- 
tions," a  delightful  reminiscent  paper.  W.  D. 
Howell  gives  the  "Recollections  of  an  Atlantic  Bd- 
itorship."     Fellow  editors  will  read  with  sympa* 
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thetlc  Interest  this  glimpse  behind  the  scenes. 
Thomas  W.  Hlgglnson  speaks  on  Literature,  1867- 
1907;  Politics,  1857-1907,  is  treated  by  Woodrow 
Wilson,  and  Arthur  Oilman  allows  us  to  Barme- 
cide guests  at  the  delightful  Atlantic  Dinners. 
Bliss  Perry  writes  of  Francis  H.  Underwood,  the 
**Editor  who  never  was  Editor."  It  includes  much 
interesting  correspondence  between  the  publishers 
and  the  contributors,  whose  co-operation  they  so- 
licited for  the  magazine  that  never  was  born.  "Un- 
bound Old  'Atlantics'  "  is  the  enticing  title  of  an 
article  by  Lida  F.  Baldwin.  Walter  H.  Page  writes 
of  "The  Writer  of  the  University."  Facsimilies  of 
the  original  covers  of  the  first  number  of  the  jour- 


play  ceases  at  ten  years  of  age  with  Polish  chil- 
dren, owing  to  outside  pressure  of  necessity,  but 
when  about  twelve  there  is  a  recrudescence  of  in- 
terest in  dolls  "which  is  perhaps  a  cropping  out  of 
the  maternal  interest."  It  will  be  interesting  to 
compare  this  data  with  that  obtained  by  Dr.  Hall. 

In  the  same  Journal,  Harlan  H.  Ballard  discusses 
spelling  reform  under  the  title,  "A  Modern  Babel." 
He  is  opposed  to  the  reform  movement,  finding  it 
"unnecessary,  undesirable  and  impossible." 

"The  School  Review"  gives  "the  report  of  the 
New  England  Association  of  Teachers  of  English 
on  Courses  of  Study"  as  its  leading  article.     Ac- 
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nal  are  given.  The  "Atlantic"  has  from  the  be- 
ginning kept  nobly  true  to  its  creed  as  there  given. 
Science,  1857-1907,  is  the  contribution  of  Henry 
S.  Pritchett.  Hamilton  W.  Mabie  speaks  on  Art 
during  the  same  period.  Architecture,  Painting, 
Sculpture,  Music. 

"The  I'edagogical  Seminary"  contains,  in  its 
September  number  a  "Study  of  Dolls  Among  Polish 
Children,"  by  Mme.  Anna  Orudzinska.  She  used 
a  part  of  Dr.  Hall's  questionaire  as  an  aid  in  her 
study,  receiving  182  answers  from  Warsaw  and 
other  parts  of  Poland.  We  are  told  that  none  of 
these  children  owned  a  bought  doll.  Those  they 
owned  had  been  made  with  their  own  hands.    Doll 


cording  to  returns  received  this  report  finds  "not 
a  drift  but  an  eddy.  Change  is  in  the  air,  but 
motive  seems  not  to  have  risen  to  consciousness, 
and  changes  of  emphasis  or  of  order  move  blithely 
to  the  step  of  "all  hands'  round."  The  report 
throws  light  on  shadowy  puases  of  the  present 
chaotic  situation  and  its  suggestions  will  undoubt- 
edly lead  directly  or  indirectly  to  better  things  in 
the  future. 

The  "Chautauquan"  for  19vi7-08  should  be  in 
every  high  school  and  every  American  home.  It  is 
running  a  series  by  John  Oraham  Brooks,  "As 
Others  See  Us,  or  America  in  the  Light  of  Foreign 
Criticism/'  quoting  from  visitors  to  this  country 
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from  the  early  days  and  giving  the  cartoons  and 
caricatures  of  noted  draughtsmen  of  the  difterent 
periods,  that  illustrateu  the  caustic,  often  highly 
prejudiced  articles.  "The  Story  of  American  Paint- 
ing/' by  Edwin  Spencer,  is  another  valuable  his- 
toric series,  well  illustrated.  ''Some  Great  Ameri- 
can Scientists"  is  another  set  of  articles  which 
Americans  should  read.  As  will  be  seen  from  the 
above,  the  study  of  the  C.  L.  S.  C.  centers  this  year 


finding  that  'the  desire  for  precision  and  for 
strength  of  expression  are  the  main  agencies  lead- 
ing to  the  employment  of  such  phrases  as  ''where 
from"  for  wnence";  "prepaid"  for  "paid,"  etc. 
Teachers  of  English  will  be  interested.  "Socialism 
and  Communism  in  Greece"  is  the  title  of  an  in- 
teresting article  by  T.  D.  beymour.  LL.  D.,  in  the 
same  magazine. 

The  "Catholic  World"  contains  an  article  by  the 
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around  our  own  country.  The  volume  will  be  valu- 
able indeed  for  reference  in  time  to  come.  "Our 
Talent  for  Bragging"  is  one  sub  topic  of  Mr. 
Brooks'  paper  for  October. 

If  you  want  to  understand  that  somewhat  dis- 
puted term  "Progenatism"  read  in  the  "Educa- 
tional Review"  for  October  the  article  "Progena- 
tism and  Education,"  by  P.  J.  C.  Woodbridge. 

In  the  same  Journal  W.  H.  Carpenter  makes  a 
plea  for  a  "Rational  Terminology." 

In  the  November  Harper's"  Thomas  R.  Louns- 
bury  of  Tale  writes  on  the  "Causes  of  Expletives," 


Countess  de  Courson  called  "Helen  Keller's  French 
Sister,"  describing  the  method  by  which  Soeur 
Marguerite  in  a  convent  near  Poitiers,  France, 
trained  and  educated  a  little  girl,  Marie  Heurin, 
blind,  deaf  and  dumb  from  birth. 

In  tne  pages  of  this  same  Journal  we  read  that 
the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  favors  changing  the 
canon  of  obedience,  making  it  compulsory  to  ab- 
stain from  alcoholic  rather  than  meat  on  days  of 
fasting  and  abstinence." 

The  "School  Arts  Book,"  edited  by  Henry  Turner 
Bailey,  is  an  artistic  little  montnly  published  In 
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Worcester,  Mass.  It  is  brimful  each  month  with 
articles  saggestive  and  inspiring  for  all  who  teach 
art 

In  the  November  number  was  published  a  charm- 
ing design  for  a  book  mark,  cuarmlng  in  its  simple 
lines  and  good  proportions  and  appropriate  senti- 
ment, which  the  publishers  kindly  allow  us  to  re- 
produce. We  are  permitted  to  print  also  an  in- 
teresting set  of  designs  made  by  two  boys  with  the 
rubber  fonts  of  their  toy  printing  set.  Those  who 
have  read  Ruskin's  "Two  Paths"  will  be  reminded 
of  the  design  shown  there  as  an  illustration  of 
order,  symmetry  and  number  in  design  and  the  dis- 
cassion  there  suggested.  Another  set  of  practical 
suggestions  is  seen  in  the  designs  for  name  cards 
for  a  Thanksgiving  table,  which  may  with  little 
change  be  adapted  to  other  festivals.  The  ''School 
Arts  Book"  encourages  original  eftort  on  the  part 
of  teachers  and  children  while  maintaining  the 
highest  standards  of  conception  and  of  execution. 

Two  important  serial  features  of  the  seventy- 
fifth  volume  of  "The  Century"  begin  in  the  Novem- 
ber issue:  Mrs.  George  Cornwallls-West's  remin- 
iscences of  her  life  as  Lady  Randolph  Churchill  and 
Prof.  Percival  Lowell's  papers  on  "Mars  as  the 
Abode  of  Life." 

Specially  timely  articles — though  of  widely  di- 
verse interest — are  sympathetic  reminiscences  of 
"Grieg  the  Man,"  by  a  friend,  William  Peters;  a 
suggestive  discussion  of  "Automobile  Problems,"  by 
Henry  B.  Anderson,  and  Ernest  Thompson  Seton's 
paper  on  "The  Natural  History  of  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments." setting  forth  in  detail  the  author's 
reasons  for  believing  that  some,  at  least,  of  the  ten 
commandments  have  a  certain  eftect  of  law  among 
animals.  With  our  daily  papers  filling  column  af- 
ter column  with  details  of  divorce  suits  and  the  ap- 
parently increasing  disregard  of  the  sanctity  of  the 
marriage  tie,  it  is  interesting  to  read  that:  Upon 
the  whole,  we  find  the  animals  succeeding — that  is, 
avoiding  disease  and  holding  their  own,  spreading, 
and  high  in  the  scale — in  proportion  as  they  ap- 
proach the  ideal  union. 

"St.  Nicholas"  for  1907-08  will  contain  a  serial 
by  Major-General  O.  O.  Howard  on  "Famous  Indian 
Chiefs."  The  November  number  contains  an  article 
describing  how  some  boys  made  a  balloon  of  256 
newspapers  "and  an  amount  of  paste  and  patience." 

The  "School  Arts  Book"  has  entered  upon  its 
seventh  year  replete  with  inspiring  matter. 

Miss  Irene  Sargent  has  an  interesting  article  on 
Benvennto  Cellini  and  his  work. 

Miss  Reed  under  the  caption  "Rythmic  Ruler" 
gives  some  interesting  illustrations  of  problems 
worked  out  by  her  students.  Such  results  speak  for 
themselves. 


The  "Manual  Training  Magazine"  comes  to  us 
decked  in  a  new  cover  and  as  a  bi-monthly  maga- 
zine. It  is  full  of  good  things  for  the  manual  train- 
ing teacher,   notably  the  exhaustively  illustrated 


Courted  School  ArtB  Book 

DESIGN  FOR  BOOK  MARK 

article  on  joints  by  Mr.  Noyes  of  Teachers'  College. 
Our  best  wishes  go  to  the  magazine  on  its  new 
venture. 


THE  DOLL'S  HOSPITAL— BEFORE  CHBISTKAS. 


It  is  a  pretty  custom  that  holds  in  Germany — that 
of  making  ready  for  the  Christchlld  by  cleaning  up 
the  playroom  and  putting  all  the  toys  and  play- 
things in  good  order,  that  all  may  be  sweet  and 
fresh  and  clean  to  welcome  the  little  Visitor. 

This  idea  may  be  happily  adapted  to  the  kinder- 
garten. Let  the  children  help  the  teacher  get  room 
and  closets  in  order  for  the  beautiful  Christmas  fes- 
tival. Different  children  may  be  given  the  paste 
dishes  to  wash  and  wipe.  Others  may  look  over  the 
gift  boxes  and  help  glue  together  broken  covers. 
Some  can  mend  the  cardboard  boxes  which  hold 
thread  and  needles,  and  all  may  assist  in  one  way 
or  another. 

The  kindergarten  toys  also  should  be  Inspected. 


Dolls  may  be  doctored  and  surgical  operations  per- 
formed on  them;  other  children,  as  upholsterers, 
may  mend  furniture,  while  yet  others  sew  new  bells 
on  the  reins  or  put  a  new  coat  of  paint  on  the  toy 
animals.  If  your  kindergarten  is  one  composed  of 
the  children  of  well-to-do  parents  the  little  folks 
may  wish  to  bring  to  the  kindergarten  some  of  their 
home  toys  that  are  discarded  or  broken  and  repair 
them  to  give  away  to  others  less  fortunate.  This 
giving  away  of  an  old,  worn  and  beloved  toy,  may 
involve  more  of  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  a  child  than 
the  spending  its  own  money  to  purchase  a  brand- 
new  gift.  It  is  giving  something  that  really  is  his, 
and  possibly  dear  to  him  because  of  many  happy 
hours  together  in  the  storm  and  stress  of  childhood. 
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BOOK  NOTES 


"Geographical  Stories  Retold  from  St.  Nicholas," 
in  six  Tolumes.  This  is  an  attractive  series  of  books 
of  adventure,  travel,  and  description,  chiefly  in  the 
great  sections  of  the  United  States.  1.  Western 
Frontier  Stories  are  told  respectively  by  Joaquin 
Miller,  Harry  Perry  Robinson,  Mary  Austin,  Maur- 
ice Thompson,  Frederick  Funston,  and  others,  and 
recounts  thrilling  adventures  which  call  for  cour- 
age, hardihood,  quick  wit  in  emergencies  and  other 
sterling  qualities  of  border  life.  2.  Stories  of 
the  Great.  Lakes  are  told  by  Gustav  Kobbe,  Mrs. 
Scuyler  Van  Rensselaer,  H.  S.  Canfleld,  W.  S.  Har- 
wood,  Lieut.  W.  G.  Ross,  o.  S.,  Rev.  Cutter  Service, 
Howard  F.  Sprague,  and  others.  Among  ihe  allur- 
ing titles  are:  "The  Life  Savers  Ride  of  a  Hundred 
Miles";  "A  Boy's  Recollections  of  the  Great  Chi- 
cago Fire";  '  ^Jog  Teams  and  Sledges  in  Michigan"; 
"In  a  Forest  Aflame."  8.  Island  Stories  takes  the 
reader  lurtner  afield.  F.  A.  Collins  describes  Rob- 
inson Crusoe's  Island;  Osgood  Welsh  tells  about 
Cuba;  Rosalie  Kaufmann  gives  "A  Little  Talk 
About  the  Philippine  Islands,"  and  Bishop  Potter 
recounts  his  "Impression  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands." 
H.  B.  Stlmson  contributes  "Tale  of  the  Cannibal 
Islands."  4.  "Stories  of  Strange  Sights"  tell  some- 
thing of  mirages,  ocean  storms,  waterspouts,  etc., 
with  one  chapter  on  "Queer  Carriers,"  describing 
the  means  by  which  burdens  are  carried  in  some 
parts  of  the  world.  6.  Stories  of  Stories,  the  sea, 
and  6.  Southern  Stories,  complete  the  stories. 
Century  Co.,  N.  Y. 

"A  Brief  Course  in  History  of  Education,"  Paul 
Monroe,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  in  History  of  Education, 
Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University.  Macmll- 
lan,  publisher. 

£h;>eclalisatlon  is,  today,  the  dominant  note  in 
the  field  of  education.  But  here,  as  elsewhere, 
specialization  is  safe  only  in  so  far  as  the  specialty 
Is  seen  in  its  relationship  to  the  general  movement 
within  whicn  it  takes  its  rise.  Hence,  in  the  pro- 
fessional training  of  teachers  in  Normal  and  Train- 
ing Schools,  special  training  must  be  given  set- 
ting or  perspective  in  cue  study  of  a  general  his- 
tory of  education. 

In  this  volume.  Dr.  S.  Monroe  responds  to  a  need 
of  training  school  in  providing  a  text  book  that 
presents  the  essential  movements  of  the  history  of 
education.  This  is  a  text  book  intended  to  present  a 
maximum  amount  of  stimulating  information  in  a 
minimum  of  space,  and  is  an  abridgement  of  a 
larger  volume  published  in  1905.  Its  point  of  view 
is  the  essentially  dynamic  character  of  the  educa- 
tional movement  which  is  traced  from  primitive 
education  to  its  development  into  the  eclectic  tend- 
encies of  the  present  time.  This  volume  will  meet 
a  need  of  kindergarten  training  teachers  who  recog- 
nize the  necessity  of  viewing  the  kindergarten,  not 
as  an  Isolable  institution,  but,  rather,  as  a  factor 
in  the  general  educational  movement.  To  these 
teachers  the  section  dealing  with  the  Froebelian 
movement  will  be  of  especial  interest,  since  here. 
Dr.  Monroe  gives  to  Froebel  a  Juster  appreciation 
than  has  been  accorded  by  other  historians. 

Dr.  Monroe  approaches  his  task  with  the  deep 
earnestness  befitting  his  theme — "the  ever  solving, 
but  never  solved  problems  of  education." 

"The  Open  Road  Library  of  Juvenile  Literature, 
Rhymes,  anu  Stories";  compiled  and  edited  by 
Marian  F.  Lansing;  published  by  Ginn  &  Co. 

This  is  the  initial  volume  of  a  series  which  is  to 
include  fairy  tale,  folk  lore,  myth,  legend,  stories 
of  history,  explorations,  nature,  science  and  bio- 
graphy. In  this  number  are  presented  familiar 
rhymes  that  gradually  pass  to  the  more  extended 
poems  and  stories  that  are,  or  should  be,  constitu- 


tive of  every  child's  thought  previous  to  taking  up 
the  conventional  study  of  literature.  This  little 
volume  argues  well  for  the  success  of  the  series. 
The  appeal  to  the  eye  is  pleasant.  The  Illustra- 
tions, by  Charles  Copeland,  are  simple  and  mean- 
ingful. 

"A  Book  of  Nursery  Songs  and  Rhymes,"  edited 
by  T.  Baring-Gould;  published  by  McClurg  Co. 
Chicago. 

Still  another  collection  of  nursery  songs  and 
rhymes!  But  this  collection  is  unique.  The  fine 
selective  Judgment  of  its  editor  has  retained  only 
the  finest  and  best  that  this  province  of  literature 
aftords.  Not  only  may  one  find  here  one's  favorite 
rhymes,  but  the  value  of  these  rhymes  is  enhanced 
by  a  setting  of  more  than  ordinary  attractiveness, 
which  Includes  border  decoration  and  quaint  illus- 
trations on  wood. 

A  holiday  gift  book,  which  both  children  and 
adults  will  appreciate. 

"Another  Book  of  Verses  for  Children;"  edited 
by  E.  V.  Lucas;  illustrated  by  F.  D.  Bldford.  Mac- 
millan,  publisher. 

Accompanying  a  frontispiece  and  title  page  in 
charming  colors  is  this  sentiment: 

"We  know  not  who  in  olden  time 
It  was  who  first  invented  rhyme; 
But  few  have  done  as  much  as  he 
To  brighten  things  for  you  and  me." 

This  Is  a  book  of  poetry  for  children,  and  is  in- 
tended to  be  read  aloud.  On  reading  the  table  of 
contents  one  is  convinced  that  the  term  "children" 
is  used  in  its  widest  application,  since  the  selec- 
tions range  from  the  most  recent  nonsense  rhymes 
of  Cosmo  Monkhouse  to  poems  such  as  Words- 
worth's "I  wandered  lonely  as  a  cloud."  Strange, 
Indeed,  would  be  the  child,  young  or  old,  for  whom 
this  book  does  not  offer  resources  of  entertainment 
and  culture. 

"Father  and  ^Baby  Plays";  by  Bmille  Poulsson; 
illustrations  by  Florence  E.  Stover;  music  by 
Theresa  Garrison  and  Charles  Cornish.  Published 
by  The  Century  Co.,  New  York. 

It  is  a  commonplace  of  experience  that  where 
there  are  playing  children  and  responsive  mothers, 
there  exist  mother  plays  and  mother  songs.  This 
province  of  the  mutual  life  of  mother  and  child  is 
one  of  great  Interest,  since  many  peoples  in  many 
lands  possess  a  repertoire  that  indicates  the  ex- 
periences, grave  or  gay,  that  enter  into  the  life  of 
mother  and  cuild,  under  cover  of  song  and  play. 
But  the  province  of  father  play  has  remained  un- 
known, awaiting  the  coming  of  one  whose  insigh' 
should  discover  its  resources  and  make  use  of  then 
for  the  mutual  development  of  father  and  child 
Miss  Emllie  Poulsson  has  entered  and  taken  pos- 
session of  this  unfamiliar  province  in  which  the 
father's  play  with  baby  is  its  crowning  delight. 
In  this  book  Miss  Poulsson  has  made  it  possible  for 
us  to  understand  a  little  of  the  Joyous  intimacy  of 
the  play  life  of  father  and  cnild.  She  tells  us  that 
"without  play,  motherly  and  fatherly  play,  plenty 
of  it,  day  In  and  day  out,  not  only  is  the  baby  the 
loser,  but  parents  lose  much  also."  And  so  here 
are  pick-a-back  plays,  tossing.  Jumping,  trotting, 
and  hiding  plays,  shadow  plays,  rockaby  and  quiet 
plays,  each  having  its  accompanying  rhyme  and 
rhythm,  making  an  appeal  to  the  awakening  con- 
sciousness of  the  child  and  leaving  an  impression 
that  nothing  can  ever  quite  obliterate.  In  its 
spontaneity  and  simplicity  the  book  is  delightfully 
refreshing  and  stimulating.  Its  illustrations  are 
good  and  the  music  pleasing  and  appropriate.  Miss 
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Garrison  has  been  especially  happy  in  the  music 
for  the  rochaby  song,  "Baby  Dear."  Every  father 
should  know  tnls  song  and  be  able  to  croon  it  to 
the  baby  when  playtime  is  over,  feeling  with  the 
child  its  charm  of  exquisite  tenderness. 

This  book  has  a  unique  message.  It  has  been 
uttered  with  convincing  power  by  one  whose  uner- 
ring Intuitions  search  out  the  hidden  meanings  of 
play  and  lift  them  into  the  clear  light  of  con- 
sciousness for  the  guidance  of  all  who  love  chil- 
dren. It  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature 
of  play,  and  is  an  especially  valuable  book  for 
fathers  to  own.  It  should  meet  wltn  large  appre- 
ciation as  a  holiday  gift  book. 

"Mother  Goose  in  Silhouette,"  cut  by  Katherln 
G.  Butfum.  This  trim  little  book  will  interest  the 
small  child  very  much  and  will  undoubtedly  incline 
him  to  ask  for  the  scissors  cuat  he  may  try  to  cut 
similar  pictures.  Nearly  all  of  the  familiar  Mother 
Goose  verses  are  cleverly  illustratea  by  these  well- 
cut,  clearly  defined  silhouettes.  The  "cobwebs," 
which  are  so  soon  to  be  swept  away  by  the  old  wo- 
man (whose  basket  would  seem  to  have  been 
the  first  air-ship),  are  ingeniously  suspended  from 
stars  to  crescent  moon.  Price  75c.  Houghton, 
Mifiiin  Co. 

"American  Indian  Fairy  Tales,"  by  Margaret 
Compton.  A  handsome  volume  containing  fifteen 
stories  based  upon  government  reports  of  Indian 
life  and  the  folk-lore  found  in  Schoolcraft,  Copway 
and  Catlin.  Between  the  lines  one  catches  an  en- 
lightening glimpse  into  Indian  thought.  We  would 
not  give  the  book  into  the  hands  of  very  young 
children  or  those  of  sensitive  imagination,  as  some 
of  the  images  called  up  may  leave  unpleasant  im- 
pressions, as  with  the  early  English  fairy  tales. 
But  the  virtues  as  well  as  the  craft  and  cruelty  of 
savage  life  are  shown  and  the  average,  natural  boy 
and  girl  will  follow  with  intensity  the  marvellous 
adventures  of  these  heroes  of  a  primitive  life,  and 
will  approve  their  simple  ethics.  The  volume  is  a 
beautiful  one,  with  clear,  large  type,  and  marginal 
decorations,  but  the  frontispiece  might  give  the 
nightmare  to  some  children.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co., 
New  York. 

"Captain  June,"  by  Alice  Hegan  Rice.  A  charm- 
ing little  story,  the  experience  of  a  young  Ameri- 
can boy  who  is  left  for  some  months  in  Japan  with 
his  Japanese  nurse  while  the  mother  goes  to  the 
Philippines  to  attend  his  sick  soldier  father,  Robert 
Rogers  Royston,  Jr.,  has  courage  shown  and  can 
keep  a  secret,  besides  possessing  the  human,  boyish 
qualities  that  endear  him  to  our  hearts.  The  Cen- 
tury Co.,  New  York.     $1.00. 

"Wee  Winkles  and  Her  Friends,"  by  Oabrielle  E. 
Jackson.  A  story  that  children  will  enjoy  hearing 
the  mother  read  to  them.  Love  and  care  for  ani- 
mals Is  incidentally  inculcated.     Harper's,  N.  Y. 

"Abbie  Ann,"  by  v»eorge  Madden  Martin.  Those 
who  have  known  and  loved  Emmy  Lou  will  antici- 
pate wim  pleasure  an  acquaintance  with  Abbie 
Ann  and  they  will  not  be  disappointed.  Abbie  Ann 
is  a  most  lovable  young  personage,  and  her  experi- 
ences are  described  in  the  sympathetic  manner,  the 
mingled  toucnes  of  humor  and  pathos  which  we 
find  in  Emmy  Lou.     Century  Co.,  N.  Y. 

"The  Teddy  Bears  in  Toyland,"  by  Elizabeth 
Gordon.  The  adventures  of  the  toy  bears  are  re- 
counted in  verse,  and  these  are  Illustrated  by  large 
pictures  photographed  on  the  spot  by  "our  special 
artist,"  showing  the  bears  in  various  acts  of  depre- 
dation, the  toy  village  with  the  toy  soldiers,  the 
dolls  tea-table  and  other  possessions,  after  the  bears 
have  done  their  worst.  The  big  boy  giant  finally 
brings  home  the  bears  in  triumph.  Dodd,  Mead  & 
Co.,  New  York. 

"The  Princess  and  the  Goblin."  This  charming 
fairy  tale  by  George  Macdonald  has  been  reprinted 


with  the  original  wood-engravings  by  Arthur 
Hughes.  This  new  edition  has  been  further  em- 
bellished by  many  full  page,  colored  pictures  by 
Maria  L.  Kirk.  The  story  has  held  its  own  for 
many  years  and  this  new  edition  will  be  warmly 
welcomed.     J.  B.  Lippincott,  Phila. 

"The  Adventures  of  Merrywink,"  by  Christian 
Gowan  Whyte;  illustrated  by  N.  W.  Wheelhouse. 
This  book  won  the  a.  lOO  prize  offered  by  the  Book- 
man. London,  for  the  best  illustrated  story  book  for 
little  children.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co.,  N.  Y.,  pub- 
lishes this  edition,  which  makes  a  large  volume 
with  many  full  page  illustrations. 

"Friends  and  Cousins,"  by  Abbie  Parwell  Brown. 
A  pretty  story  describing  the  interesting  doings  of 
a  group  of  wholesome,  normal,  right-minded  chil- 
dren.    Houghton.  Mifliin  &  Co. 

"Little  Me  Too,"  by  Julia  Dalrymple.  It  is  a 
charming  little  story  and  as  being  suited  to  rather 
young  children  will  doubtless  be  read  aloud  by 
mother  to  innumerable  little  people  in  the  course 
of  the  year.    Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston. 

"The  Modern  Sunday  School  in  Principle  and 
Practice,'  by  Henry  Frederic  Cope.  This  is  a  rarely 
valuable  book  to  those  in  any  way  interested  in  the 
efficient  organization  and  conduct  of  a  Sunday 
school.  It  gives  the  result  of  all  the  newest  experi- 
ments, with  primary,  adolescent  and  adult  grades. 
The  writer  fully  realizes  the  importance  of  the 
recent  contributions  of  psychology  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  child  and  all  of  his  suggestions  appear  to  be 
based  upon  sound  pedagogical  principles  as  well  as 
upon  practical  first-hand  knowledge  of  Sunday 
school  problems  and  Sunday  school  successes.  The 
first  chapter  gives  a  brief  history  of  the  Sunday 
school  movement.  Then  follows  the  plan  for  or- 
ganization with  full  appreciation  of  all  that  good 
organization  means  to  the  success  of  the  school. 
Another  chapter  takes  up  the  different  officers  and 
their  respective  duties.  Another  chapter  speaks  of 
the  pastor  and  his  relation  to  the  school.  In  "Re- 
cruiting and  Retaining  Pupils"  he  gives  sound  sug- 
gestions, among  others  that  of  cultivating  the 
"school  spirit"  by  appeal  to  the  best  and  highest 
in  the  natures  of  the  pupils.  "It  grows  by  intensive 
work  and  mere  extension  in  numbers  will  not  se- 
cure it."  He  also  recommends  that  "the  school 
advertise  itself  by  efficiency."  He  warns  of  the 
danger  of  baits  and  bribes,  but  upholds  the  use  of 
diplomas  as  evidence  of  good  work  done  and  faith- 
fulness in  attendance.  His  ideas  as  to  building 
and  equipment  will  be  helpful  to  those  who  can 
afforu  to  build  as  they  plea  se  and  to  those  who 
must  make  use  of  meagre  equipment  and  unsatis- 
factory buildings  and  rooms.  One  chapter  dis- 
cusses the  program  tnoroughly  and  witu  the  needs 
of  the  children  of  different  ages  continually  in 
mind.  Mr.  Cope  would  have  a  carefully  graded 
system  and  classify  the  children  and  promote  them 
not  on  their  Sunday  school  examination  standards, 
but  according  to  age  or  to  public  school  grades,  in 
order  that  the  emphasis  in  the  child's  mind  may 
be  upon  the  spiritual  side  rather  than  the  intel- 
lectual. 

He  has  a  chapter  on  manual  methods.  A  pro- 
posed curriculum  is  given  in  some  detail.  There 
is  sound  sense  in  his  treatment  of  the  library 
problem  and  the  concluding  chapter.  "Factors  in 
Sunday  School  Success,"  has  words  of  inspiration 
for  all  workers  interested  in  the  higher  education 
of  the  children,  whether  they  be  orthodox  Chris- 
tians or  belong  to  the  more  liberal  wings  of  ethical 
thought  and  aspiration.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co., 
New  York. 

"Education  by  Plays  and  Games,"  by  George 
Ellsworth  Johnson,  Superintendent  of  Playgrounds, 
Pittsburg,  Pa.    This  is  one  of  the  most  useful  books 
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upon  play  as  a  means  of  education  which  has  yet 
appeared,  and  every  teacher  as  well  as  every  par- 
ent and  Sunday  school  teacher,  should  own  a  copy. 
In  0.  Stanley  Hall's  Introduction  he  tells  us  that 
Supt.  Johnson  some  ten  years  ago  gathered  nearly 
a  thousand  of  the  most  Important  and  widely  dif- 
fused plays  and  games,  eliminating  a  large  propor- 
tion, and  then  analyzed  the  remainder  to  show 
what  muscular  and  psychic  powers,  what  degree  of 
mathematics,  etc.,  each  developed.  These  he  graded 
and  marked  to  determine  at  what  age  and  stage  of 
development  "each  was  capable  of  its  maximal  ed- 
ucational value."  This  book  is  a  result  of  both 
study  and  practical  experience.  The  first  pages 
rapidly  give  in  review  the  different  theories  of  play 
and  the  author  contributes  himself  most  illuminat- 
ing passages.  Then  follows  a  review  to  answer 
the  question,  "Can  play  be  engrafted  successfully 
into  our  system  of  education  and  still  be  play?" 
'ihe  Andover  (Mass.),  summer  playschool  and 
what  it  accomplished  is  described  in  detail.  Pages 
66-83  give  minutely  the  characteristics  of  the  peri- 
ods of  childhood  and  their  relation  to  a  course  of 
plays  and  games.  Period  one,  ages  0-3,  period 
two,  ages  4-6,  period  three,  ages  7-9,  are  next  an- 
alyzed; then  period  four,  ages  10-12,  and  the  final 
period,  ages  13-16.  It  is  interesting  to  see  how  in 
the  matter  of  puzzles  alone  the  Interest  shifts  from 
age  to  age.  At  one  time  mechanical  puzzles  in- 
terest most;  then  geometrical  puzzles,  and  later 
those  involved  in  language  and  arithmetic.  The 
writer  calls  attention  with  each  period  to  the  par- 
ticular objects  that  appeal  to  the  collecting  Instinct 
The  physical,  intellectual  and  psychic  qualities  of 
each  stage  are  noted.  We  are  thus  prepared  for 
an  intelligent  study  of  part  I,  which  describes  very 
fully  the  games  suitable  for  each  period.  The  es- 
sential characteristics  of  the  period  are  first  re- 
viewed, then  follows  a  list  of  the  apparatus  and 
toys  for  that  stage. 

In  the  same  order  follows  the  review  of  the  es- 
sential characteristics  of  period  two,  with  the  ap- 
paratus and  toys  demanded  for  the  fullest  develop- 
ment. In  this  chapter  is  given  a  most  suggestive 
account  of  a  play-room  in  a  Massachusetts  mill 
town,  which  is  supplied  with  all  the  different  toys 
and  apparatus,  dolls,  animals,  picture  books,  slide, 
swing,  etc.,  which  afford  the  right  environment  for 
children  of  ages  from  4-6.  Here,  "for  more  than  a 
year  and  a  half  the  children  have  been  turned, 
about  sixteen  at  a  time,  into  this  room,  by  the  sin- 
gle teacher  in  charge,  the  door  closed,  and  the 
children  left  entirely  to  their  own  devices.  Here 
they  play  happily  and  freely.  The  marvel  of  it 
increases;  for  after  all  these  months,  the  teacher 
has  yet  to  find  the  first  case  of  quarreling,  noisy 
disorder  or  abuse  of  toys  or  apparatus. 
The  expense  of  the  room  has  been  less  than  thirty 
dollars  a  year.  It  has  made  it  possible  to  care  for 
the  first  grade  children  without  employing  an  as- 
sistant teacher,  thereby  saving  the  town  several 
hundred  dollars."  Free  plays,  nature-plajrs,  con- 
structive plays,  are  suggested.  The  succeeding 
chapters  analyze  in  the  same  order  each  period 
and  a  great  variety  of  games.  There  are  outdoor 
sports  and  indoor  games;  puzzle  games,  games  of 
chasing,  throwing,  aiming.  The  grade  teacher 
will  find  in  the  book  suggestions  for  making  her 
arithmetic,  spelling,  geography  lessons,  lively  and 
interesting.  The  great  value  of  the  book  lies  in 
the  careful  grading  of  the  many  many  games  given. 
Each  one  has  been  given  place  in  accordance  with 
the  needs  of  the  child.  The  book  is  fully  and 
charmingly  illustrated.  Two  of  the  pictures  will 
be  shown  elsewhere  in  this  magazine.  One  page 
shows  nine  varieties  of  "cats  cradle"  designs.  An- 
other shows  the  collection  of  insects  made  by  a 
street  Arab  who  attended  a  summer  school.  One 
illustrates  eight  lessons  in  boxing.  Another,  boys 
playing  at  war  with  a  snow  fort.  We  see  children 
playing  at  store  under  the  trees;  boys  felling  trees 


under  instruction;  boys  pictured  with  the  pets  they 
have  trained.  This  will  serve  to  Indicate  that  play 
is  taken  by  Mr.  Johnson  in  its  widest  significance. 
The  book  will  prove  to  be  both  practical  and  in- 
spirational.    Qinn  ft  Co.,  Boston. 

"The  cozy  Lion,"  by  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett. 
This  is  a  very  charming  little  story  related  by 
Queen  Sllverbell,  and  already  known  to  the  readers 
of  St.  Nicholas.  The  lion  longs  to  enter  into  so- 
ciety and  be  sociable  and  the  fairy  queen  tells  him 
how  he  may  accomplish  this  desire.  As  a  conse- 
quence the  happy  lion  learns  to  eat  Breakfast  Food 
and  cream,  to  smile  sweetly  and  to  purr.  Then  the 
wee  children  all  flock  around  him,  climb  up  over 
him,  and  teach  him  all  manner  of  delightful  tricks. 
The  author  warns  the  grown-up  person  who  reads 
the  story  aloud  to  children  that  he  must  know  how 
to  roar,  ^he  dainty  and  cleverly  drawn  il- 
lustrations are  by  Harrison  Cady.  Mrs.  Burnett's 
use  of  the  word  "cosy '  is  not  common  in  the  United 
States,  but  in  England  it  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
contented,  sociable,  easy.  Price  60c  The  picture 
of  the  "poor,  sensitive,  lonely  orphan  Lion"  is  a 
delightful  mingling  of  humor  and  pathos.  Cen- 
tury Co.,  New  York. 

"Famous  Stories  Ehrery  Child  Should  Know," 
edited  by  W.  Hamilton  Mabie.  This  is  indeed  a 
representative  collection  as  the  list  of  titles  will 
show.  From  England  we  have  Dicken's  "Child's 
Dream  of  a  Star,"  and  Ruskin's  exquisite  master- 
piece, "Ine  King  of  the  Oolden  River,"  from  the 
(German  the  child  will  learn  to  know  the  water- 
sprite  Undine,  that  lovely  creation  of  de  la  Motte 
Fouque.  Hawthorne  is  represented  by  two,  the 
"Snow  Ima^e  and  the  "Great  Stone  Face";  the 
Bible  contributes  a  part  of  the  story  of  Ruth.  The 
patriotic  spirit  is  stirred  by  the  "Man  Without  a 
Country."  From  France  is  selected  Ramee's  "Nurn- 
berg  Stove."  Then  we  have  the  heart-stirring 
story  of  "Rab"  and  the  humor-provoking  tale  of 
"John  Gilpin,"  while  tne  set  concludes  with  that 
early  American  short  story,  by  William  Austin, 
"Peter  Rugg,  the  Missing  Man."  There  is  an  in- 
troduction from  t-e  pen  of  M^.  Mabie  which  will 
at  once  charm  and  instruct  the  children.  The  front- 
ispiece, by  Blanche  Ostertag,  is  an  exquisite  ideal 
illustration  of  the  "King  of  the  Golden  River." 
Doubleday,  Page  ft  Co.,  New  York  City. 

"The  Field  and  Forest  Handy  Book,"  by  Dan  C. 
Beard.  Many  are  the  handy  books  written  by  Mr. 
Beard.  This  good-sized  volume  proves  that  he  had 
by  no  means  exhausted  the  vast  field  of  construc- 
tive activities  which  allure  the  normal  boy.  Among 
some  of  the  things  which  clear  description  and  sim- 
ple, explanatory  drawing  bring  practically  before 
the  eye  and  mind  are  the  following: 

A  tailless  Filipino  kite  is  described,  also  a  work- 
able air-ship.  Another  division  tells  how  to  make 
a  herbarium  and  a  bird  house.  Herbariums,  and 
vivraiums  are  described  in  detail,  and  the  mechani- 
cally inclined  boy  will  rejoice  in  learning  how  to 
construct  a  fire-engine  that  will  work.  In  another 
chapter  the  boy  learns  how  to  cross  a  stream  on 
a  log,  as  well  as  how  to  meet  other  problems  of 
forest  life.  The  necessities  of  successful  camping 
out  are  gone  into  with  much  minutia  and  not  only 
are  we  told  how  to  put  up  tents,  how  to  plan  the 
camp  in  general,  but  how  best  to  pack  the  camp 
horse,  and  also  how  to  build  a  real  log  house.  The 
city  boy  of  the  age  of  adventure  will  rejoice  to 
learn  how  to  camp  out  in  his  own  backyard.  When 
winter  comes  with  its  specific  possibilities,  the  boy 
can  learn  from  the  book  how  to  make  snowshoes 
and  his  own  bob-sled.  The  things  described  are 
arranged  in  order  suggested  by  the  course  of  the 
seasons — spring,  summer,  autumn,  winter.  Those 
in  charge  of  boys'  summer  camps  will  find  this  a 
useful  source  book.  Charles  Scribners'  Sons,  New 
York. 


Cluek  on  the  Brink  of  the  Golden  River.     From  Heroes  Every  Child  Should  Know. 


Courtesy  Lfoubiedar,  Pas^  dt  Co. 
Portrwt  of  Lady  Willi«„^  by  Ralph  Earl  [  1 75 1  - 1 80 1  ] .     From  the  Story  of  American  Painring  by  E.  Spencitr. 


•"Oh,  Mother!     Mother!    Father  I    Father!    Look  at  our 
Lion  I    We  foond  him  ourselves  1  He  's  ours  1 ' " 
Coarteaj-  Centurr  Co.  New  York 

From  THE  COSY  UON 
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"Stories  of  the  Saints/'  by  Mrs.  C.  Van  D.  Chen- 
oweth.  This  delishtiul  volume  is  a  new  edition  of 
a  collection  of  stories  published  in  1888  at  the  in- 
stance of  x^ilip  Brooks  and  dedicated  to  the  chil- 
dren of  Trinity  Church  Sunday  school.  There  is 
a  briei  Introduction  which  puts  the  children  in 
the  way  of  rightful  appreciation  of  the  beautiful 
old  legends,  and  then  we  read  of  some  of  the  ad- 
ventures of  St.  George,  St.  David,  and  St.  Patrick. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  is  that  de- 
voted to  St.  Columba  of  lona  Island,  who  was  poet 
as  well  as  priest,  and  translater  of  the  Bible.  From 
an  interested  librarian  we  learn  that  this  chapter 
is  not  found  in  the  original  edition  of  1888.  St. 
Thomas  of  Assisi  is  of  course  given  place  and  some 
extracts  of  his  sweet,  fraternal  sermon  to  the  birds 
are  given.  A  number  of  pages  are  devoted  to  the 
hermit  saints  of  old,  and,  finally,  the  closing  chap- 
ter tells  of  traces  of  the  saints  that  are  found  in 
America  in  the  names  of  cities  and  rivers.  A 
sketch  is  given  of  the  Spanish  and  French  priests, 
who  left  their  mark  upon  our  country  with  special 
account  of  the  good  monks  who  founded  so  many 
monasteries  in  California  and  through  them  taught 
the  Indians,  in  real  brotherly  fashion,  habits  of 
thrift,  inaustry  and  settled  living.  It  is  a  chapter 
with  which  our  children  snould  be  familiar.  We 
take  too  little  account  of  the  gracious  influences 
due,  in  our  country,  to  the  consecrated  lives  of 
many  of  the  old  Catholic  Fatners,  who  devoted 
their  lives  to  the  children  of  the  wilderness.  Along 
with  their  study  of  the  more  ma'terialistic  myths 
and  legends  of  paganism  it  is  well  that  the  children 
should  know  something  of  these  equally  heroic 
men  and  women,  who,  with  the  courage  of  the 
soldier,  united  the  more  gentle  virtues  which  we 
usually  associate  with  the  name  of  Christianity. 

St.  Barbara  and  St.  Catherine,  and  St.  Elizabeth 
of  Hungary  are  among  the  women  whose  lives  and 
virtues  are  here  set  down.  The  book  is  illustrated 
with  pictures  from  several  of  the  Old  Masters.  A 
beautiful  and  appropriate  Christmas  gift.  Hough- 
ton, Mifllin  Co.,  Boston. 

"Hiawatha's  Wooing,"  illustrated  by.  Wallace 
Groldsmith.  This  unique  book  will  make  a  charm- 
ing gift  upon  an  occasion  of  betrothal  or  marriage. 
[t  is  a  narrow  oblong  volume,  the  paper  being  a 
remarkably  good  Imitation  of  birchbark,  beauti- 
rully  soft  to  the  touch.  A  narrow  strip  of  soft  in- 
terlacing deerskin  appropriately  binds  pages  and 
rover  together.  The  color  decorations  are  in  black 
and  red,  conventional  designs  at  top  and  bottom, 
Biternating  with  scenes  described  in  the  verses. 
Longfellow's  musical  verses  are  and  will  continue 
lo  be  perennially  fresh  as  long  as  true-hearted 
rouths  find  the  maidens  of  their  choice  willing  to 
^  their 

Moonlight,  starlight,  firelight. 
Be  the  sunlight  of  their  people." 

Published  by  Joan  W.  Luce  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Good  stories  from  the  "Ladies'  Home  Journal." 
these  clever  stories  represent  the  cream  of  those 
mblished  in  the  "Good  Story  department  of  the 
Ladies'  Home  Journal."  They  are  reprinted  by  the 
ienry  Altemus  Co.,  Philadelphia,  by  special  ar- 
•angement  with  the  original  publishers,  and  will 
^rove  an  unfailing  antidote  for  a  fit  of  the 
ilues.     50c. 


Books  Seoeived. 

"Milly  and  Oily,"  by  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward. 
(Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.) 

"In  the  Harbor  of  Hope,"  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Blake.   (Little,  Brown  &  Co.) 

"Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland,"  illustrated 
by  Arthur  Rackhaw. 

"Theodora,"  by  Katherine  Pyle  and  Laura  S. 
Porter.     (Little,  Brown  &  Co.) 

"Waifs  of  the  Slums,"  by  Leonard  Benedict. 
(Fleming  Revell  Co.) 

"Moni,  the  Boat  Boy,  and  Other  Stories,"  by 
Edith  F.  Kunz.    (Ginn  &  Co.) 

"How  to  Invest  Your  Savings,"  by  Isaac  F. 
Marcosson. 


Every-Day  Ethics,  by  Ella  Lyman  Cabo.  This  is 
a  rarely  valuable  contribution  to  the  study  of  prac- 
tical ethics.  Mrs.  Cabot  speaks  from  the  results  of 
many  years'  experience  in  working  out  the  school- 
room in  this  practical  plan,  which  makes  most  fas- 
cinating and  helpful  reading,  and  should  be  of 
great  assistance  to  both  teachers  and  parents.  She 
speaks  from  a  broad  platform  of  wide  reading  and 
culture,  of  deep  thought  and  minute  analysis.  Her 
comparisons  and  illustrations  are  most  illuminat- 
ing. The  moral  life  she  considers  is  the  one  which 
has  a  purpose;  sin  is  to  start  out  with  a  purpose 
and  then  not  tolive  up  to  that  purpose.  "It  is 
not  the  kind  of  purpose,  but  the  fact  that  one  has 
a  purpose  whatsoever,  that  is  the  password  to  the 
moral  sphere."  Even  if  a  person  says,  "I  hate  re- 
sponsibility; I'm  going  to  be  just  as  irresponsible 
as  I  can,"  he  becomes  responsible  through  that  pur- 
pose, for  to  resist  all  impulses  toward  steady  work. 
.  .  .  is  to  carry  out  a  difficult  project  and  so  to 
be  subject  to  moral  laws. 

Among  her  chapter  headings  we  select  these  as 
alluring  examples  inciting  to  further  study:  "The 
Power  of  Purpose;  Goodness  the  Essence  of  Man- 
hood; Sin  the  Avoidance  of  Light;  The  Light  of 
Conscience;  Interests  as  Life  Givers  and  Life  Sav- 
ers; Effort,  Sacrifice  and  Drudgery;  Courage  (the 
difference  between  courage  and  fearlessness) ;  Open- 
mindedness  and  Prejudice,  etc.  We  feel  that  the 
chapter  on  Truth  and  on  Open-mindedness  and 
Prejudice  are  particularly  important  in  their  fear- 
less and  impartial  and  clear-seeing  analysis.  No 
child  but  will  be  helped  by  the  wise  suggestions, 
here  given  the  wise  teacher  to  choose  the  right 
when  once  he  knows  it. 

The  lies  of  carelessness,  of  exaggeration,  of  fear, 
of  self-seeking,  of  kindliness,  are  all  analyzed,  and 
reasons  shown  for  condemning  each  one. 

The  Teachers'  Key,  of  almost  100  pages,  is  a  very 
important  part  of  the  volume.  It  shows  the  method, 
in  detail,  with  which  she  studied  with  her  class  of 
boys  and  girls  the  questions  of  right  and  wrong 
which  they  must  meet  every  day.  And  so  well  and 
wisely  are  these  talks  planned  that  one  feels  there 
is  no  opportunity  given  for  mere  subtle  casuistry 
or  talking  Just  for  talk's  sake  or  to  show  one's 
skill  in  argument.  She  begins  by  asking  for  an 
example  of  right  and  wrong.  And  then  asks,  "Does 
it  require  any  virtue  to  play  football  well?"  Again 
she  says.  "Mary  is  such  a  satisfactory  child.  She 
sits  quiet  for  hours  and  always  does  exactly  what 
she  is  told  to  do  without  asking  why.  Does  such 
a  person  seem  to  you  good?  Why  or  why  not?" 
A  series  of  questions  similar  to  these  accompany 
each  lesson,  and  notes  are  given  to  show  the  points 
to  be  brought  out.  Mrs.  Cabot  gives  a  few  illustra- 
tions in  another  chapter  to  show  the  need  of  prepar- 
ation for  becoming  non-responsible.  For  instance: 
"A  girl  is  easily  absorbed  in  novel  reading.  If 
she  has  charge  of  a  child  she  must  put  the  child  in 
absolute  safety  before  beginning  to  read."  Or,  "A 
man  who  has  been  in  violent  mobs  knows  that  he  is 
apt  to  be  carried  away  by  the  feeling  of  the  mob. 


Cottrteair  A.  Flanagan  Co,t  Chicago 

From  HUMPHREY'S  UGHT  AND  SHADE  STORIES 


and  do  that  which  he  greatly  regrets.  He  is  re- 
sponsible for  letting  himself  Join  that  mob."  '*The 
Power  of  Purpose"  is  a  chapter  taken  up  in  a  simi- 
lar way.  "Conscience,  Custom  and  Law"  is  another 
valuable  chapter.  This  delightful  volume  is  a  mine 
of  suggestion  and  illustration  for  teachers  and  for 
club  meetings  and  discussions.  Sunday  school 
teachers  will  also  find  it  of  great  service  when  prob- 
lems of  conduct  are  being  treated.  Dr.  William  T. 
Harris'  name  as  writer  of  the  preface  stamps  it  as 
of  current  gold.    Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Humphrey's  Light  and  Shade  Studies.  There  are 
twenty  reproductions  of  charcoal  drawings,  embrac- 
ing studies  of  trees,  moonlight  on  the  water,  sail- 
boats, wigwams,  Japanese  lanterns,  gypsy  kettle, 
goldenrod,  pussy-willow,  rabbits,  birds,  fish,  etc. 
The  value  of  these  cards  depends,  as  is  true  of  all 
such  "helps"  upon  the  way  in  which  they  are  used; 
a  good  teacher  will  obtain  good  results.  The  cards 
are  to  be  copied  either  in  monochrome  or  in  color. 
The  leaflet  of  suggestions  would  have  the  teacher 
call  the  child's  attention  to  the  difterence  in  sky, 
water,  ground,  etc.,  at  different  times  of  day,  and 
then  point  out  how  with  colored  crayons  these  ef- 
fects may  be  expressed.  To  aid  the  teacher  sug- 
gestions are  given  for  each  card,  and  in  the  case  of 
one  landscape  it  tells  how  three  difterent  eftects 
may  be  secured  with  the  same  picture;  certain 
colors  will  suggest  a  sunny  day;  another  selection 
will  give  a  sunset  effect,  and  still  another,  a  cloudy 
day.  The  teacher  who  has  had  technical  and  nor- 
mal training  in  art  will  not  need  these  cards,  but 
the  less  experienced  one  will  find  them  helpful  If 
she  remembers  that  they  are  not  to  take  the  place 
of  studies  from  Mother  Nature  herself.  A.  Flana- 
gan Co.,  Chicago.     Price  20  cents. 

Mother  Goose  Stories  in  Prose,  by  Laura  Roun- 
tree  Smith.  This  is  a  reader  for  first  or  second 
grade  children,  the  text  centering  around  the  fa- 
miliar doings  ot  Mother  Goose  characters.  The 
sentences,  although  brief  and  crisp,  are  lively  and 
bright  and  the  clever  use  of  the  well-known  chron- 
icles will  maintain  the  child's  interest  from  the 
beginning.    A  quiet  humor  is  not  lacking.    A  few 


of  the  drawings  are  definite  and  spirited,  but  in 
the  main,  they  do  not  improve  the  book.  A.  Flana- 
gan Co.,  Chicago. 


^  [From  -MOTHER  GOOSE  STORIES  IN  PROSE" 
A,  Flanagan  Co.,  Chicago 

Things  Worth  Doing,  by  Lina  and  Adelia  B. 
Beard.  This  is  for  girls  what  one  before  named 
is  for  boys.  It  gives  many  suggestions  for  the  mak- 
ing of  entirely  unique  and  original  toys  which  will 
happily  occupy  the  girls  of  the  family  and  the  boys 
will  want  to  take  a  hand  as  well.  Among  other 
things  the  child  is  told  how  to  make  models  of  the 
seven  wonders  of  the  world.  One  division  gives 
ideas  for  parties,  shows,  and  entertainments.  An- 
other one  describes  the  making  of  articles  for  gift 
days  and  fairs.  Here,  too,  is  a  chapter  telling  the 
little  girl  how  she  may  camp  out  in  her  back  yard. 
A  book  replete  with  delightful  surprises.  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  N.  T.  Cit7, 
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SHOW  A  PREFERENCE 
FOR 


Mn.  Francei  W*  OrAfaaa 

I^*sid4nt  W.  a  T.  U. 
c/Ntm  YorkSfmtM 

I  reiDlc«  in  th«  poMCiiiao  •! 
this  TmJiubJ*  addition  to  my  li- 
brAry^  as  U  £Il9  ft  plice  vhicb  do 
other  work  poBsibfT  could  filL 

A  thorough  cxAmimtioD  of  tbe 
boobs  i^TOTc*  tbftt  thdr  wortb  Imj 
not  been  over^idsiaced* 


W.  W.  RAYFIELD.  WebMcr  Hlrh  School. 
,  N.  Y. :  ••  liidisp«aa«t>le  ia  ichool  work." 

Mn.  CHARLES  C.  PAVBY.  Preddmt  City  Feder- 
«fcmWoiBea'taubs,ColiuBtnu,Ohlet  «*  Most  at* 


BX>WINMARKHAM.  Attthor  of  •'The  Man  with 
the  Hoe"*  **  The  Ulwtratioiia  lorpan  those  of  any 
other  eacydoiMBdla  with  which  I  am  ftmUlar." 

8TATB  NORMAL  SCHOOL.  Faimtacton.  Maaa.. 
(Geoiie  C  Pitriagtoa.  Prindpal) :   *•  I  do  not  know 

Th$  SckmtJtmnmt,  New  Yoik  t  "Thb  ■plendid  woik 
dmild  be  at  fh«  service  of  ereiy  teacher." 

Tbe  AUmUm  CmuHhMtH:  **  School  bortand  riris 
win  iad  a  liberal  edocatioB  in  a  work  like  the  New 
laieraatloiial  EacydopaBdla.  It  Is  to  conveniently 
■naaced  that  a  glance  at  the  page  and  the  answer 
H  feend.  Off  the  mind  Is  refreshed  rogaidinff  vacue 


SRLlfA  C  WEBB.  Teacher  Shelby  Graded  School. 
Shelby.  N.  C.  t  "  Every  teacher  should  hare  a  set 
ef  the  New  Xatematieaal  Encyclopaedia." 


The  New 

Iniernational 

Encyclopaedia 

Prefer  it  for  nyiDy  reasons,  iacludinf  ^ . 

Tbe  clearness  acd  fullness  of  its  definitions  of 
birds,  aalmsls.  Injects,  trees,  flowers  and 
places  of  taterest  to  children. 

The  accuracy  and  beauty  of  its  lUustrsttoilS 
on  ev«ry  subject  Interesting  ta  young 
people. 

The  vast  number  of  special  articles  particu- 
larly adapted  for  reference  use  of  those 
charged  with  tbe  education  of  the  young, 
such  as  KInderjfarten,  Nature  Study,  Ob* 
lect^Teacfalag,  Child -Psychology,  &c. 

The  New  InttmatiOAoJ  Encyclop&edim 

IB  now  owned  by  thouaatids  qf  rducaton.     They   are 
iiaanimous   in   ibcir   prai»e  of  iti   utility. 

WOULD  YOU  LIKE  TO  POSSESS    ^ 

B  icr.  witb  Bookcaic? 

YQU  WOULD?     Then  cut  out  the  ccjupon  and  we 
will    send,    prompllyp    ahgwing    that    on    our    widdy* 
approved   CMy  payment    plan    you    can    have    the    work 
shipped  to  you  at  once.     Ftlt  out  the  coupon  ni^:*?— 
at   no    cost    to    you — and    learn    full    detflifn    of   the 
magnihcent  30- volume  Royal  Octavo  let.     Accent  q 
our  free  offer.  *r 

FREE— TWO  VALUABLE  BOOKS       ^/^ 

Fill    out    the    Cijupon.      The    Free    Queatlon  ^J.^/ 


_....   .._.     Encyclopa 

dia,   which    contains     lfi.329     pages  ^^  ^v  ^. 
and  over  7.000  ill  nitrations.    FilJ  ^^\.V  V 


out  the  couput]  now. 


DODD,  MEAD 
&C0. 


PUBUSIIER5 
372Plftll 

New  York 


.m^ 


A  Practical,  as  well  as  a  beautiful,  Christmas  Gift  for  your 
'  Kindergarten  Friend. 


IF  YOU  INSIST 

Any  Dealer  will  sell  you 

Instrumental  Cliaracteristic  Rbythms 

PARTS  I.  II  or  III 

OR 

''One  and  Twenty  Songs 

FOR  UTTLE  CHILDREN 

Packed  in  a  Beautiful  Christmas  Box 


IF  YOU  DO  NOT 

They  may  sell  you  something  *'just  as  good." 

Don't  Accept  a  Substitute 

If  your  dealer  will  not  supply  you  with  the 
Christmas  Edition  we  will. 

Price,  Part  1  or  111,  special  Christmas  box,  $1.40, 
postpaid,  one  in  a  box. 

Part  11,  or  "One  and  Twenty  Songs,"  special 
Christmas  box,  90c.  postpaid,  one  in  a  box. 
Elach  book  contains  a  collection  of  instrumental 
music,  marches,  (skips  and  illustrative  rhythms 
indispensible  to  the  kindergartner,  primary  or 
gymnastic  teacher 

C.  L.  Anderson  Publishing  Company 

701-703  Lucas  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


HELPS 

FOR 

:HRISTiyiAS 

HILDREN  like  to  make  things 
lity  like  to  take  home  end  show 
lei  r  para  ti  ts  what  t  h  e  y  h  a ve  made, 
re  want  to  lielp  you  to  help  them 
to  rlo  this. 

ft  make  Small  CaJeodars  we  offer 

innunt43t6  inchefi  in  Green,  Gray, 
^rmm,  Black  or  Red,  with  oval  or 
Wong  openings  at  9c,  per  dozen. 
IduTes  to  match  the  ujotint  se- 
BCted  of  the  Madonnas*  Christ 
fed.  Angel  Head^  etc.,  at  6  cents 
er  doieii. 

ledium  Siz^  Calendar  mount  4x8 

sches  it)  red  or  green,  I  a  Cts*  per 
oien;  new  Dutch  pictures  2  i>2x 
I  3  inches:  In  colors,  at  12c  per 
wen*  Calendars  at  12c*  per  doz 
be  Dutch  Pictures  may  be  had  in 
ctline,  cok  ring  to  be  done  by  the 
bitiiren,  at  6c.  per  dozen. 

Passe  Farlotit  Bmdiag,  llaagen 
Seak,  Etc. 

re  can  furnish  passe  partout  in 
rown,  green,  gray,  red  or  white, 
!  yards  at  I2C.  Gummed  bangers, 
r  hanging  calendars,  6c.  per  doz. 
bUy  and  Santa  Clans  Seals,  100 
Ubox,  IOC. 

CHRISTMAS  CARDS  from  5c. 
B50C  per  dozen. 

.  aAHAfiAN  COMPANY,  ducago. 


^en  choosing  a  gift 

for  a  friend— 

Misider  a  subscription 

Scribners 
Magazine 

IXH  a  gift  is  sort  to  be  vtlaed  ts  t 
Bflthly  reaUider  off  the  fiver. 


e  dolltrs  caa  bnj  aothiaf  more  tc 
Ale,  §mi  tbe  selectioa  off  inch  t  naf - 
t  is,  is  Itself,  f  raceffal  recof sition  of 
pprcdmtioa  of  the  best  la  Uteratare 
vt. 

Me  erideflce  of  the  f  ift  is  ffaraished 
CcrtHkate  of  Sabscriptloa  which  is 
ittvely  priated,  la  colors,  oa  Jafwa 
Kits   special    caveiopo  also  beiaf 

^les  Scribner  s  Sons 
1-157  Filth  Avenue 
ir  York  City 


Juit  Oiit-*-Tha  Book  That  Many 
People  Have   Bean  Waiting  For 


A  DESK  BOOK  of 
ERRORS  io  English 

This  compact  voIbum  deals  with  the 
huodred  sad  ooe  questions  ihiit  arise 
{d  daily  speech  and  correspondence 
and  whkb  are  aot  usuaHy  treated  Jn 
the  same  manocr  ae  la  tbis  baady  and 
t i mesa V log  hook, 

*  ■  So  til  rt  n  y  co  tn  m  oti  error*  *^fH  pe€*c  h 
ore  difitied  In  otir  ears  ^laiJy  that 
we  Krnw  care !<;»?!  and  odf^pt  them  a^ 
cnrrect  .  .  Iti^hoiilct  be  f>fi  tbe  table 
of  evervrmt"  wh"  wJ»h'*fi  to  Apenk 
pure   BbgUali  "— r/ie    Itcrn.   Phitn. 

**It  In  A  t>ciiik  thflt  j^hatild  bo  nn 
every  writer'^  dc«k.  If  studied  hi 
^I'^aenn  unU  ntitof  (HtaArm  it  will  crirT- 
Tpct  rimnQmiis  hjelfKHTicii**  mid 
vrj!ipiriH(*n  ol  f*pe*^ch  "—TJte  t*p/o«t 

"Tht*  Imr^k  i^  adttLlrnblj  arrHtii^Fd 
to  facilitiitP  wnrcrt  dtT  u  decision  on 
M  motif  TJOitit  OTfi  dauiitfiJl  Lt^Ojte  iind 
in  InvaUiahlf^  far  the  writer  wha 
1ock»  th^  lei?«rf"  for  extended  iind 
tlioti^Iitful  research/*— *^ far,  Wn wh- 
in i^tim,  D.  C 
I  amo,  tloth,  *42  ps»  75G.  nrt;  by  iniil  8jc» 

FINK  &  WAfiNALLS  COMPANY, 

PUBLI^ti^kS,  NBW  VORiC 


THE  TEACHERS  HELPERS 


The  T«iicbers*  Hripers  »r«  without  Quextton  th*  fiiMst 
PLAN  BOOKS  for  teachers  t^ublkhed.  Thoy  «re 
e%IK*d  by  lam^  of  the  »Ncst  and  tnost  t^r^ctlcAl  ti^h' 
*r»  in  the  country H,  They  give  pFT>|^unSf  mtthodi* 
3ones«  dri.w1nf.  tnd  d»v1ces  far  tach  month  tn  the 
veaF^and  are  bcAutifullr  And  [^^«fu&cly  lllvstrjiled. 
Four  bdok»  in  the  itiit^i  named  Auluran,  Wlnier, 
ijprtna,  and  Summer  r«reftiveJy.  Tlw  Summw 
auiab«r  covert  wotk  far  the  whole  yeir  aji4  ts  Urnr 
than  th«  othen.  Cover  desifni  done  La  beauttKil 
three^eotorwork,  Monty  r^runded  to  Any  jnirtYiAHr 
wha  k  not  more  thifi  saLii^ed.  , 
PRICES:  Bach  1Niimber(excei7t  Summer)  S  .^B 
Summer  Ho, I l«rf«r  tJHuiolbtrt]    ^9 

Send  todar  forcepy  m  t&k  far  fuiihir  kilcsis*- 
Uofl.    Ai3di«M 


.  D«p«rtiiMiit  i 


T«acliera*  Hal  par, 

MliuicAjHrfti, 


Mhiii. 


Hints  from  Squints 

By  HENRY  R.  PATTEN  GILL 


144  Pages,  Cloth,  50. 


CHAFTIDR  I.  Hints  ComicaL  Storleo — wise  aand  otherwise.  Reffulaar  rlb- 
Ucklers,  liver  InTlfforators  and  diaphragm  jiffffiers. 

CHAJPTBR  II.  Hints  QulBilcaL  100  of  the  best  conundrume— old  and  new. 
Bnlamaa.  Mental  atunts,  etc.  Whetstonea  to  the  wit  and  aids  to  diffestion. 

CHAFTBR  III.  Hinta  Pedaarofflc.  Neither  exhausttve  nor  exhaustins,  but 
Juat  aenaibla  suffffostions  all  alon^  the  line. 

CHAPTBR  IT.  Hinta  Ethical.  Just  be  ffood  for  aomethinff.  Full  of  fine 
thln^a  to  read  at  morning  exerciaes. 

CHAPTBR  ▼•  Hinta  Miacellaneous.  Oamea  for  children.  Choice  aelectlona, 
like  "^tto  and  his  Auto,"  'The  Teacher's  Creed."  "The  Irish  Recruit," 
"Johnny  Scnwarta,"  etc.,  and  the  "A"  le  the  best  and  the  biffffest  of  all. 

The  book  Is  i^od  for  everybody  with  red  corpuscles  and  will  help  red- 
den white  oBoa. 

Address  H.  R.  PATTENGILU  Lansing,  Mich. 


Why  Pay  Freight  on  Water? 

U(A  Bfl«!«'  I '111  Etjertee,    Mihei  ft  Ptrtect  m 

^*"'' School  tnk.   rnklFithliformlinf^w  utedin  ' 
|£  ot  New  Yftfk,  ChkaftO  ind  ieidlng  cUk^. 
n  PkCKAQt  W*ILED   FOR  10  CENTS 

ScHool  Suopir  Cftliiog   milH  Wht^feeile   Pfkri 
*niHe4  tree  «n  requeit. 

I  W  A.iOWItt,    133*235  MarhO   Srrcct  CHlCACO' 


jiiSIH^MfliMIIMr/l 


B  J  8. 0.  Hanion.  IIIE  DIFFEIEn  lOSKS  for  Graded  and 
Unmded  Sehooli.  All  popular  and  splendid. 
Filled  with  beantifdl  worda,  oharming  melodiei 
sweetly  harmoniied.  Thonaands  of  aohoola  capti- 
rated  by  these  books.  Write  for  deaoriptire  oiroa- 
lan.  ••  C.  NANSONa  CO.,  NMIaJiaft, 

WiUiamfportilad. 


LeadiflgTeachers' Agencies  of  America 


TMMhcn  who  mrm  reaOj  trrliis  to  wiecood  cmn  b«  vreotlj  helped  hj  m  toUohlo*  wldo-«wmko 
-jAehcn*  Afcaej.  Thej  ato  Ib  tovoh  wUh  the  people  who  mar  need  jcnr  — uliiei  while  joa 
•re  not,  At  leoat  onteide  the  limit  of  jour  oeqiwlnfauice.  Let  them  help  70a.  Kepeelailj  If 
70a  eontomplftte  loeathir  In  •  distant  aectlon  of  the  coantir*  remitter  wfth  an  afencj  and 
•eenre  the  position  before  ron  move.  We  bellere  the  following  acendee  to  be  rellnble  nnd 
)  and  eomo  of  them  at  least  nsoallj  have  positions  waiting  for  sattsfaetorj  teachers: 


TEflGHERS'  ftGENGY 


"Send  .«  not  nec- 

ewMkrily   first;  class 

Kindergarten     tea- 

We  will    let  her  name 


,  a  Normal  teacher,  and  if  Ahebatt  had  exper^'^oe.  so  much  the  better, 
her  salary,  and  we  will  find  no  fault  with  it.  if  she.  ,^roves  a  good  teacher." 

JEAR  MR.  LEONARD:— An  entire  new  corps  of  teachers  is  to  be  elected.    Have  applioations 

sent  at  lOnce  to  superintendent.    Principal  High  School,  ralary  $100  per  month,  man;   Latin    A««i8 

tant,  $75,  woman;  MathematicsL  $75;  Science,  $75:  Grammar  School.  $00:    7th  grade   and    French 

$60;  7  teachers  9d,  4th,  5tb  and  oth  gradeit,  $46,  women ;     Primary  principal,  $75,  woman;   Primary 

amistanU,  $50,  women;  Kindergarten,  $50.  Very  truly  yours.  B.   F.  LARUE. 

NOAH  LEONARD,  Ph.  D..  nanagM*,  4.  The  HIar.  DepC  T.  Syracnse,  N.  Y. 


PIONEER  TEACHERS'  AGENCY, 


WOl  ImIp  7«a  to  ct  •  sew 


Oklahoma  Cityi  Okla. 

a  Teacher,  Clerk,  Book- 


er better  posltloB,  whether  yon  are  _ 
r  Stenenrapher.     Rnroll  now  for  fall  Tacancies  In  schools.     The  demand  for 

In  aU  the  Western  and  Southern  States  Is  fkr  greater  than  the  supply. 

Write  for  appUca^oa  blanks  and  full  particulars. 


SABINS'  EDUCATIONAL  EXCHANGE 

HBNRY  SABlN  ipoy  ■4th  5eason  BLBRIDOB  H   SABIN. 

Darlns  last  year  placed  teachers  In  80  counties  In  Iowa,  and  In  MlaaesoU,  North  end  So. 
Dakota,  Nebraska.  Colorado,  Wyomlnfr,  Utah.  Idaho,  Montana,  Wsshlngton  and  Oro- 

ffan.  Address,  HENRY  SABIN,   ilanhattan  Bulldlns,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


OUR  ISttYEAB  BOOK  i;,'^ggyj?jtV*';: 

Westers  States,  and  vtbat  vrn  are  doing  in  we«t> 
em  positions.  Oar  plan :  CIojc.  Pvrsoaal  Work 
fer  a  8el«cted  JMeoibershlp.    Write  the  uearekt 


Tiia  HAZARD  TEACHERS'  AaENGY 

317  KasotQ  Building.  -  MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 
615  Cmpirs  Stote  Buildlnfl.  SPOKANE.  WASH 
224  Rollwoy  Exchanfls.    ■     DENVER.  COL9. 


RoriE 


TEACHERS'    AGENCY 

Teachers  wanted  for  good  positions  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
Registration  fee  holds  good  until  we  secure  a  position  for  you. 

"W.  X.  Crider*  Rome*  Neipr  YorR 


Primary  Teachers  Wanted  -J 


Vncaneloa   now.     Baeanao  of   d'** 
-jnnd.  offer  FRBB  reirlatmtloii  to 
^  tlioao  wttb  noma  •zperlenco. 

AjVIfA  M.  THURSTOlf,  Manacer, 

THURSTOirS  TBACHBR8'  AOEBTCr,  979  Wabnah  Aw^  Cbicaco. 


MiofleapoUs 

Teachers' 

Agency 


Send 

for 

Oar 

Latest 


1.  Admits  to  membership  only  the  better  clsss  of  tescben 

registrstion   fee   returned   to   others  at  once. 

2.  Returns  fee  if  its  serrioe  is  not  saUsf acrory . 

S.   Makes   specialty    cf    placing   members    in    the    Middle 
States  and  in  the  West — largest  salaries  paid  there. 

4.  Is   conducted  by  experienced  educators   and   busincsa 

men. 

5.  Has  had  phenominal  success  in  placing  its  naembers  dui^ 

ing  the  past  year. 
Now  is  the  time  to  register. 

Send  for  oar  New  Booklet. 
Address,  337-339  Fourteenth  Avenue, 

Dei^t.  P.  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


E.    Van    Buren    St 


THE  CLARK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 


,N  EW     YORK 


Bead  fte>  OUR  PLATFORM,  gtrtng  fnU  Information  and  flve  hnndrod  letters  from  teachers 
tna  sonool  eOiesrs. 


MIDLAND  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 

Midland    Teachers*    Agencies   Offices — ^Warrensbnrg,    Mo.,    Shenan- 
doah, Iowa,  Juniata,  Neb.,  Pendleton,  Ore.,  Lander,  W70.,  Sher- 
man, Tex.,  Du  Bois,  Pa.,  Richmond,  Kj. 
COMPBTENT  TEAOHKK8  for  all  School  Work.     Positions  for  COM- 
PETENT TEACHERS.     FREE  ENROLIiMENT  IF  YQV 
MENTION  THIS  PAPER, 


PRIMARY    TEACHERS 

Always  In  food  deoMnd.  if  yoar  pooltlo  n 
Is  not  aatlatectoMT.  why  not  writ  for  i»> 
formation?    Addrcaa 

The  Albert  Teachers*  Ageicy 

378  WabMli  Av...  CMcm*.  IB. 

Positions  for  Teachers 

If  you  want  a  position  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  or  in  Montana  or  Idaho,  it  will 
pay  you  to  register  with  the 

Pacific  Teachers'  Agency 

SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON 

Send  for  Manual  and  R^^tration 
blank.    Address 

B.  W.  BRINTNALL,  Manager, 

523  New  York  Block, 

Seattle,  Wash. 


Teach 


in  the 
Sonay 
South 


This  section  offers  better  In- 
dncements  to  aspiring  tMidien 
than  anj  other,  and  teachers  are 
in  great  demand.  If  70a  want  a 
good  position  for  next  school  jear 
yon  can  secure  it  in  this  field.  For 
full  information  write 

CLAUDE  J.  BBIiL, 

NashTiUe,  Tenn. 

Proprietor     the     B^     Teachers* 

Agencj. 

Oklahoma 
Teachers' 


Agency 


We  secure  good  positiont  (or  good 
teachers  with  good  records.  Write  to- 
day.  Registration  fee,  ONLY  FIFTY 
CENTS. 

Oklahoma  Teachei^'  Agency, 

221  W.  EleTentk  St^ 
Oklahoma  G^,  Old* 


An  Agency  that  Recommends  all  Over  the 

Country 

H«r»  art  «xampl«  of  IMi  ttmagm  thitnisli  tJbia  actaey  In  •▼try  om*  bj  r«oom- 
nwBdatton  only.  Nora  SootU  to  N.  T.  Xdltk  MoLMd.  PaxrSboro  to  Montour  Falls. 
KntM  to  N.  J.  Anna  L.  Baxd,  Preaqua  Xala  to  Hobokan.  liaaaaehuaetU  to  N.  T. 
Rath  M.  Flatehcr,  Noitbampton  to  Watartown.  Oonnactiout  to  N.  T.  Claranot  O. 
BoFd.  N«w  BaTta  to  Cftataangay.  Nav  York  to  Vt.  Ida  Bralaad,  Franklin  to  Oaa- 
tlatoa  Nonnal;  to  N.  J.,  Martha  Bacsa.  Ithaoa  to  Bast  Oranca;  to  Pa.,  W.  B. 
X>linovlar,  Montour  Falla  to  Bria;  to  W.  Ya.,  Myra  t».  Shank.  Auburn  to  Morgan- 
town;  to  Ohio.  Elapath  McCTaary,  Vtanklln  to  Oenara;  to  Mich.,  Gartrada  Mill«. 
Oawaso  to  Kalamasoo;  to  Iowa,  B.  Thaodora  Manning,  Roohaatar  to  Storm  Laka;  to 
Mo.,  John  P.  Caark,  Gowanda  to  CSarthaga.  Naw  Jaraay  to  N.  T.,  F.  W.  Raad. 
Bvldgaton  to  Dobba  Farry.  Pannayhranla  to  N.  T.  Ada  M.  Panr*  Baat  Sharon  to 
Qaoava;  to  N.  J.,  Marlatte  Maradith.  TOwanda  to  Paaaalc  Michigan  to  Ohio. 
Gaorga  W.  Starwa,  Kalamasoo  to  Cincinnati.  Wiaoonaln  to  N.  T.  C.  J.  Vrooman, 
Baetaa  to  Utiea.    Gallfomla  to  Ala.    Ida  M.  Coolay.  San  FTandaoo  to  Birmingham. 

During  19M  thla  agency  flllad  67  placea  with  candidataa  who  did  not  aran  wrlta  a 
lattir.    Thay  wara  althar  caUad  up  by  long-dlatanoa  talaphona  or  aakad  to  ooma  hara 

Without  even  Writing  a  Letter 

for  an  Intarrlaw,  and  tha  oontraet  waa  eloaad  without  oorraapondanoa.  Among  thaaa 
wara  tha  prtndpala  at  Cardiff,  Baat  Wllllaton.  Baatwood.  Graat  VaUay.  North  Roaa. 
nuaiall  and  Sharon  Sprlnga,  N.  T.,  and  Du  Bola,  Pa. ;  auch  man  aaaiatanta  aa  Maria 
W.  Ralph,  Amatardam;  B.  !»,  Taylor,  Ithaoa;  F.  W.  Palmar,  Troy  Academy:  A.  C 
Lawla,  St.  John'a  School;  Richard  D.  Flah.  Milton.  Pa.;  and  Robert  H.  Sterana. 
Towanda,  Pa.;  auch  training  elaaa  teachera  aa  Carolina  H.  Annable,  Jameetown;  and 
Jaaale  Mann,  Maaaena;  auch  dty  teadhara  aa  Mae  U  Haley  and  Oraee  P.  Olllett, 
Auburn;  Margaret  M.  Allen  and  Ada  M.  Parry.  Oenera;  AUoe  M.  Stack  and  Bdna 
C  Fear.  Homall;  B.  NelUe  Barker.  Ithaoa;  Bunloe  BL  Tltua,  Schenectady;  Florence 
A.  Brooke,  Utica;  and  Dora  BL  Falrchlld.  Tonkara;  the  preoeptreea  of  Cook  Academy 
(from  NoTa  Scotia);  and  auch  high  and  grade  teachera  aa  Katharine  Hayeai  Batarla; 
Bdlth  B.  Klnc.  Bay  Shore;  Marlon  Hodakln.  Munnsrllle;  S.  Qrace  Pulford.  New 
Hartford;  Mary  F.  FltspatHck,  Rouae'e  Pdnt;  Mary  D.  Spencer,  Sidney;  Wanda 
Twnpklna.  Vernon;  Mary  B.  Campion.  Weatbury  Station;  Grace  BL  Curtla,  LdlUan  B. 
Flak  and  Anna  !».  WUllama,  Whitehall;  auch  out-of-the-etate  appotntmenta  aa 
Marietta  Meredith.  PaaaalcTN.  J.;  Helen  Hart  and  Maude  F.  Deuel.  Conneaut.  O.; 
Bl9ath  MoCreaxy  and  Bllsabeth  Trayhem.  Genera,  O.;  BSthel  M.  Crandall.  Harriet 
F.  Bird,  and  Nettle  B.  Matthewa,  Warren.  O.;  and  Gertrude  F.  Miller.  Kalamaaoo. 
Mich.  Wouldn't  you  like  to  get  a  good  plaoe  aa  eaally  aa  thlaT  Ton  oan  do  It  only 
through  a  reoowmeiidatlon  agency. 

School  Bulletin  Agency,  C.  W.  Bardeen,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


The   South  Dakota  Teachers'  Agency 

la  tlM  beet  me^am  tkroagk  wkick  to  obtain  poaitiona 
in  tbe  Soutk  Dakota  Scboola.         Write  for  blanke  to 

The  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION,  MADISON,  S.  D' 


THB  TBXAS  TBAOHER8*  BV- 
BBAU,  815  ThomM  Ar^  IHdlas, 
Tez^  win  leciire  you  a  IncnitlTe 
posltkm  In  the  aouthwnat^ 


THE  TODD 
Adjustable  Hand  Looms 

are  the  best  for 
SCHOOIi    INDUSTRIAL  WORK. 

We  are  alao  dealers  In  KVQ 
YARNS,  CHBNUJLiB,  REBDS  A 
RAFFIA.  Send  for  price  list  and 
Bo^AJet,  *Vxm  to  Ifake  Ham- 
mods  and  Rags.** 

TODD  A  TODD. 
406  6th  At.  8.,  Mhineapolla,  Mhin. 


— THE — 

Iate^Moantaio 
Educator 

Is  the  only  educational  paper 
published  in  Montana,  one  of 
the  most  progressive  states  of 
the  Northwest.  One  of  the  few 
periodicals  devoted  to  practi- 
cal,  scholarly  discnssion  of  ed- 
ucational themes  rather  than 
clever  superficial  "devices." 

Monthly,  $1.00  a  year. 

Advertising  rates  on  appli- 
cation. 

EDITORS:— H.  H.  Swiin.  Preddicnt  of 
Montana  State  Normal  G>llege» 
R  C  Young,  Superintandent  of  Butte 
Qty  Schools. 
Addreta, 
INTER-MOUNTAIN  EDUCATOR 
Dillon,  Montana 


Fraflklin's  Crayons 

IN  BI^ACK.   OR  COL.OR8 

Were  the  firtt  of  the  kM  aUe  la 

the  U.  S.  and  ha?e  alwajf  bees  soled 
for  their  fine  eveo  g rala  aid  rich- 
oess  of  color.  The  j  blead  and  over- 
work nicely,  are  cleaner  and  handier 
than  water  cokin  for  children*!  nie. 
Made  in  great  Tariety  of  a  lies,  cokirt 
and  aiaortnMnta  In  package.  Send 
postal  for  leaflet  and  free  aantplet  to 
teachers.    Mention  schooL 

The   PronkBn  Crayon  Co. 


Bofos  Paper  Weayinf 
lats 

H  you  aradlJMtlslled  wtth  tbe  tUa, 
fUoifly.  atroofly  oolorad  aad  **i 
made'*  waavinf  omUs  la  ganei 
why  not  lat  us  jmuI  yoa  fraa  i 

rtiie  **BofiM  Papar  Waav 


Waav  ffilaU?" 
heavy  enouf  ta  to 
»•  eon  In  teztare 
ve  to  be  «*haad 


They  are  larfa  In  elze, 
weave  without  a  aeedle, 

and  la    color,  and  have  to  _.      

Biade"bythepnrllath«aaeivea.  $l.oo 
a  handrad. 

UHLE  FOLKS'  LAND 


TMa  la  a  chamdac 
Kladerfarten  and  Prtamrj  teachera. 
K  la  wrtttea  by  fUaa  lladge  A.  Blshaai, 
aathor  of  **5torlea  of  flother  Oeoae  VII- 


lafe."  HtelUthe**StaryofaLlttleBoy 
la  a  Bto  WerM."  Bach  week*a  work  A 
followed  by  a  dally  **preffraai.*'  The 
■leat  lowoftant  Kindergarten  book  In 
yeara.    Price,  $i  oo,  poitpald. 

Atkinsoi,  Neotzer  &  (trover 

PUBLISHERS 

Chicago  and  Boston. 


SOMETHING  NEW 

IN 

DRAWING 

Carbo-6raph  TraciB|[  Stamps 

in  the  form  of  an  ordina  ry  writing 
tablet  with  carbon  sheets  attached. 
By  placing  picture  over  carbon-paper 
and  retracing  pictures  with  a  pencil 
the  desired  colors  are  produceo.  A 
most  delightful  and  easy  method  of 
Learning  to  Draw  in  Colors.  Nothing 
like  it  ever  invented.  Ever}*  teacher 
^ould  see  one.  Sample  copy  for  lo 
cents  in  stamps.  Special  rates  in  large 
quantities.        Address, 

W.  M.  WARTINDILL, 

Maniftet,  Mich. 


splendid  Pictures 

For  Decorating 
THE  KINDEBOABTEN 
By  such  famous  artists  as 
Teifie  Willcox  Smith 
Ethel  Franklin  Betti 
Anita  Le  Soy 
Elizabeth  Shippen  Oreen 
E.  Benson  Knipe 
Elizabeth  F.  BonsaU 

The  pictures  are  handsomely  re- 
produced and  mounted  on  heary 
board.  The  prices  are  50c  and  |1 
per  picture. 

We  publish  a  number  of  books  that 
haye  a  direct  appeal  to  Kindergart- 
ners  and  haye  prepared  handsome 
cat  alogs  giying  full  descriptions  of 
them.  Any  of  the  pamphlets  listed 
below  will  be  sent  on  request. 

IHIH^^^^BI  am  Interastad  Inl 
1.  BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN 


2.  ARTISTIC  PICTURES 

3.  NEW  PUBUCATIONS 

4.  BOOKS  for  H0ME1CAKER8 

Name 

Street 

City 

K.P. 


Occupations 

No  Klndergartner  can  fail  to  see 
the    Educational    Value    of    these 

CLEVEB  ABD  BEAUnFITL 

CUT  =  OUTS 


c  iumi^r *#ri-^-w**"  ^iJM^iM 


THE  Hi&TUFUL  KENAGEBIE 

Consisting  of  six  sheets,  beautifully  printed  in 
bright  colors.  The  lion,  the  tiger,  the  bear,  the 
elephant,  the  rabbit,  and  turkey  can  be  cut  out  and 
made  to  look  real  liye  animals. 

In  an  Envelope  (7%xll%  inches)  25c 


THE  HAGIC  CHANGELINaS 

All  well  known  characters.  Little  Red  Riding 
Hood  and  the  Wolf  are  interchangeable  and  so  are 
the  Owl  and  the  Pussy  Cat,  Mrs.  Peter  and  the 
Pumpkin,  The  Princess  and  The  Ogre,  Mother  Hub- 
bard and  her  Dog,  the  Hare  and  the  Tortoise. 

In  an  Envelope  (9x13  inches  S6c 


THE  AGILE  ACBOBATS 

Consisting  of  a  chauffeur,  a  pirate,  a  clown,  a 
cannibal,  a  farmer  and  a  mandarin.  These  round- 
jointed  creatures  can  be  put  together  into  every 
conceivable  attitude. 

In  an  Envelope  (7%x9l^  inches)  25c 

THE  HOUSE  THAT  GLITE  BUILT 
The  series  provides  the  rooms  of  the  house — par- 
lor, dining-room,  kitchen,  etc.,  with  all  their  fur- 
niture. The  latter  the  child  can  cut  out  and  paste 
upon  the  pictures  of  the  rooms  according  to  the 
suggestions  given  in  the  text,  or  may  follow  out  his 
own  ideas. 

Oblong,  4tO|  boards  or  loose  leaves,  |1.00 

Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co. 

S21  Fonrfh  Ave.,  Hew  Tork 


STEREOSCOPIC    ,„,,„, 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


KINDERGARTEN 


APPROVED  BY  EDUCATORS 


ADOPTED  BY  LEADING  CITIES 


Stereoscopic  PKotograpKa  should  occupy  a  place  in  the  curriculurn  of  every  Kinder- 
garten*       Every  progressive  Kindergarten  teacher  should  he  acquainted 
with  And  be  using  this  rnost  approved  method  of  object  teaching. 


L  tjtcreu^riipli,  Lopyrit' Jit  I'V  I   rHl<r\viM.«l  A  LlrMU-rsMMnl 
Peawtnt  Clilldreit  an  the  S^teps  of  the  Templi;  i^t  Ve«ls,  Rome. 

Bytneans  of  the  Stereoscope  and  the  5tereost:opi~  Photographs  the  pupils  can  be 
«hown  plants,  trees*  tlowers,  animals,  blrd^,  child  llle,  nature  scenes,  haw  things  grow, 
bow  things  Are  Q]ade»  gaining  almost  the  same  experience  and  facts  of  consciousness 
at  ibey  would  if  they  saw  the  real  things  with  the  physical  eye-  This  is  the  nearest 
Approach  to  actual  field  work.  There  is  no  other  methods  of  teaching  by  means  of 
wbich  the  same  results  can  be  obtained. 

UP-TO-DATE— PRACTICAL— PEDAGOGICAL 

Stnd  card  for  informaifan  and  sajn'ptt  Met 3  far  txamtnutioTi. 

UNDERWOOD  &  UNDERWOOD 

3  and  5  West  19th  Street,  Cor,  Fifth  Ave.«  New  York  City. 


SUBSCRIPTION  DEPA  R  TMEM  T 


or 


Is  pleased  to  announce  that 


The  Magazine  Guide 


For  the  Season  of  1907 -^ 8  Is  ready  at  last.   It  contains  36  pages 
We  send  it  free  on  request.     What  we  do  is  this: 


FIRST  We  give  you  the  clearest,  sanest^  simplest,  and  best  guide  to  the 

leading  periodicals*     There  are  no  complex  puzzles,  and  yet  eyery- 
thing  is  covered, 

SECOND  We  make  it  easy  for  you  to  subscribe  at  once  for  all  the  periodi- 
cals you  may  want  and  furnish  these  periodicals  at  the  very  lowest 
prices 

THIRD  We  guarantee  that  your  orders  will  be  filled  promptly,  faithfully, 

accurately,  and  cheaply. 

FOURTH      Wc  will  fill  any  order  for  my  periodigils  m  the  worlds  or  uiy  combuatioii^  at  the 
price  qiioled  hy  my  reputable  agency* 

Write  for  this  booklet  (a  postal  card  will  do)^     Address 

BENJAMIN  F.  CHANDLER,  Manager 

SVITE  1203,  ISO  NASSAV  STREET 
NEW  YORK,  /v.  Y. 
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SPECIAL  ARTICLES 


Tuskegee  Institute 
\  Booker  T.  Washington 

Child  Study  Questionaire 
Frances  Cooke  Holden 

What  Should  the  Public  do  for  the  Care  and  Training  of 

Children  Before  They  are  Admitted  to  the  Public 

School  Counting  the    Kindergarten   as   a 

Public  School? 
Ada  Van  Stone  Harris 

Educational  Value  of  Book  Binding 
Sarah  J.  Freeman 

PEDACOCaCALDIGEST 
I^BMlTAEnT 

Industrial  Education 
Digest  of  Foreign  Periodicals 


I 


Volume  XX,  No*  5. 


$hOO  per  Year,  15  oents  per  Copy 


A  New  Book  of 

Kindergarten  Songs, 

ENTITLED 

"A  Baker's  Dozen  For  City  Children" 

Words  by  ULEON  CUXTON  Husic  by  ISABEL  VALENTINE 

Introduction  by  Dr.  Jenny  B.  Merrill. 

Bright,  cheery,  new  songs  written  by 
two  Practical  Kindergartners  of  New 
York  City.      ^^ 

Songs  that  will  appeal  to  children  be- 
cause of  their  smooth-flowing  harmonies 
and  the  simplicity  of  their  rhythm. 

All  these  songs  are  written  as  a  result 
of  years  of  teaching  experience.  They 
have  all  been  thoroughly  tried  in  the 
various  classes  taught  by  Miss  Claxton 
and  Miss  Valentine,  and  have  been 
proven  immensely  successful. 

The  thirteen  songs  are  clearly  printed  on  good  paper 
and  bound  with  strong  linen,  making  them  very  at- 
tractive and  durable. 

Price  50  cents 

Add  6c.  extra  for  postage  if  ordered  sent  by  mail. 

THE  KINDERGARTEN  MAGAZINE  COMPANY 
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The  Kraus  Seminary 
for  Kinderga^rtners 

Regular  and  Extension 
Courses 

MRS.  MARIA  KRAVS-BOELTC 

H«tol  Smm  Reno  Caotral.'Park  Wast 

78th  Street  New  York  City 


THE  ELLIMAN  SCHOOL 
KINDERfiARTEN  NORMAL  CUSS 

POST  QRADUATB  GLA85B8 

Twenty-Fifth  Year 

i«7  W.  87th  street.  New  York  City 
Opposite  Cernesie  Hall 


TRAINING  SCHOOL 

OP  TAB 

Buffalo   Kindergarten  Association 

Two  yenrt'  course 
For  particulars  addrrsfc 

M15S  eiXA  C.  ELDER 
S«  D«Urar«re  Avenao  BUFFALO,  N  \  . 


MISS  JENNY  HUNTER'S 

5cbooI 

18  WeM  I27lb  St.  New  Yorit  City 

Two  Yevt*  Cesrse,  Ceflsedlog  CbM  tad 

Priiury  Methods. 

Address: 

2079  Fifth  j^tf€na0  /t^tm  ^^rK  Chy 

Kiadcrgartea  Normal  Departaicat 

EitlLSETIIIIESigillL 

MIse  CAROUNB  T.  tlAVBN,  Pvtadpsl 

Ciotntf  PMtfk  Wast  A  6ad  St..  Now  Yorts 


Affordby  Kifldergarteo  Nonnal 

School  for  Day  aad  Resideat  Paxils 

Re-opeas  Oct.  7, 1917 

Jnalor,  Senior  and  Special*  Clasaea 
iledel  aod  Prsctlce  Klodergarteos 

UUAM.  BBATTY  BLISABBTfl  SILKMAN 


aai8  North  Chartes  St..  Baltloiere,  n.  D. 


BALTIMORE  TRAININfi  SCHOOL 
FOR  K1NDER0ARTNERS 

EIMI  SUIT  UULSNIY      ( 
UUIDADOUeUSSiUlSNini 

Normal  oouroe.  two  yeara. 

Fost*Qradaate  eouroe.  one  year. 

Address,  516  Park  Ave. 

Battloiore.  Maryland 


BAST  ORANQE,  N6W  JERSEY 

Miss  Cora  Webb  Peet 

Kiaderi artea  Normal  Traiaiaf  School 

September  24.  190?         Two  Years'  Courae. 

For  circttlars.  sddreta 

niSS  CORA  WEBB  PEET 

16  WsshlBgtoa  StTMt.  BAST  ORANQB.  N.  J. 


ADCLPHI   college: 

LaiSu'aire  4veoa».  Sf.  Jmm9U  sad  Clifton  Placet.  BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 

Normal  School  for  Kindergariners 

Two  Years'  Course.  Address  Prof.  Anna  E.  Harvey.  Supt 


THE  PNIUDELPHIA  TRAIWRS  SCUM 
FOR  KINDER8AIITIIERS 

R.C.CPCNS   OCTOBCIL    2.  1906 

liniior  5»<m^»  anc  S^er.al  Oasac» 
Morfet  Kmd^earten 

Addrv<«  MRS   M.  U  VAN  KIRK.  PrtKlpBl 

ijjj  Pine  Street  •  Khiiadelt>h>a.  Pern. 


Bs  Trdmng  Sdiool 
for  Kindei^artners' 

Qiidar  Ui«  Ali«>cltoa  of  MliP  clarciliM  M  C^Han 
will  r«-open  SepiMnber  ».  IKff.  at  I«15  Waibm  SKred 
PbUadflpbla.  Tbe  work  will  inciudr  Jvalor.  Pg^nr 
Oraduatv  and  Normal  Timlncn*  Courvra.  Motfean' 
Claaa08.aQ<laModHKiBdefgar«ea.  Fnr  pamrolan. 
addreaa    fliaa  CAROUNB  M.  C.  HART. 

The  Placa,  Rafled«c.  Pk. 

FinSBURfi  AND  AUBIIENT 

kinderqartencolleob 


•490  Fiftk  Avorac  PITTSBUBGB.  nf 


Tta 

UU  Q  Street  N.W..  WASHiNOTON.  BX. 
Prifictpal.  3usAN  Plessnbr   Polx/xs. 

dOTKYEAR 
Thareatk  Traialag  ior  Kiadeff artco  To 

SeaiKm  opens  Ocldber  a.  igae. 


WASUINGTON.  D.C. 

The  Cobunbh  Kindergarkn 
Training  School 

###/.  Ckl^lfrmim  Ammm,  «0MMr  Cwafflfica^  Am 
CERTIFICATE,  DIPLOMA  ANB 
NORMAL  COURSE 

i%.T.a..fi>^**^  ICATBAKIliK  LplPvn 

ifimvwu|5„3^„  Chadic«  Bakkb 


I 


Teachers  College 

Columbia  UBiverslty,  N.  Y.  Qty 


Professional  and  Graduate  Courses 
leading  to  Degrees  of  B  S.,  A.M., 
and  Ph.D..  and  Diplomas  in  Teach- 
ing and  Supervision. 

25  Departments,  3  Schools  of  Obser- 
vation and  Practice,  185  Courses  of 
Instruction,  150  Officers  and  In- 
structors, 1035  Resident  Students, 
1415  Partial  Students,  5  Fellow- 
ships, 35  Scholarships,  f 4 18,000.00 
dnnual  expenditure. 

Amnouncmmt /Qr  t^arj-oS  nady  Afirtl  ist. 

Teachers  College  Publlcatloos 

Ttackgrs   Colhgt  ^«r9r^~Bi-rooothlT,  8ib  year, 
$1.00  per  year. 

Comirikuti0tu  to  Edttcaticn—md  year,  7sc  to  Sxco 
a  number.  ^ 

EJu€mti0m9i  Mtprinii^lko.   i,   Report  of  Massa« 

chuaetta  Committee  on  Indiutrial  Education.  50c. 

DtscHftivt  tircutnr  on  mpplieaticn 

JAMES  E.  RUSSELL,  LL.D.» 

I>ean 


KstatblisHed    1896 


The  New  York 
Froebel  Normal 


KINDERGARTEN  and 
PRIMARY  TRAINING 


Goilese  Preparatory.  Teadiars'  Academic.  Music 


B.  LYBLL  EARL,  Pk.  D^  Priadpd. 

BAmUBTTB  M.  MILLS,  Hei4  of  Departaicat  of  Kiadcfxartea  TnW^. 

MARIE  RUEP  HOPER;  Departaicat  af  Maalc 


Eleventh  Year  opens  Wednesday,  Sept.  18. 1907 
Wfitc  for  drcalara.    Addreia, 


BENJAMIN  P.  CHANDLER.  1 , 

» West MtkStKct. New VMk.  NT 


lOSTON 

Miss  Lstur«L  Fisher's 
TRAIMIIIC  SCHOOL 
for  KINDERCARTMERS 


t,2jtmn. 

P^Mt^radiMte  Course 

Special  Coarse 


Cinden^orten  Trainingt 
School 

S2  BLS^eptmi  Slreel,  DoHon 

NonMl  Course,  two  years 


BOSTON 


f^KiadirtirtNNomaiSeliM^ 

Nffe.  ANNIC  NOSCLCV  PERRY 


It  Nttf^tlniton  Av«^  Boston.  Nam. 


Miss    Wheelock*8     Kinaergarten 

Training  Schoor 
134  NawBimv  sTRBer  -  eofron 

X tffvlftr  Two  Y  ears'  Coarse  ^ 

Special  One  Year  Course  for  fradnate  students 
Shidents'  Home  at  the  Marenhola 


For  circular  address 


LUCY  WHEELOCK 


llee  LUCY  HARRIS  SY/IONOS 


Miss  Annie  Coolldge  Rust's 

RO&BEL  SCHOOL  OF  KINDER- 
GARTEN  NORMAL  GLASSES 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
Regokr  Two  Years'  G>arse. 
Mt  Gimdoate  Courte.    Special  Couraet 
Sizteenth  Year. 

FoflJCifMlars  mlirmu 

liss  Rust,  Pierce  Buildinsr 

Copley  Square 


SOSTOIf 

The  Garland 
Kindergarten  Training  School 

fiORlCAL  COURSE.  •  YEAESw^ 
OME-MAKING  COUKSEriYBAa. 

rWs.  MAROARBT  J.  STANNARD^    Priaclpal 

!•  Cbcstnut  Street 


Springfield  Kindergarten 

IWE  THWIII!  StmOLS 

HATTIE  TWICHELL 

SPRINaREf.D-LONOJIIEAl>OW.  MASS. 


Mflwankee  State  Normal  School 

KINDBROARTBN 
Training  DefMUtment 

Twe-yaars'  ooana  lar_fradaataa  of  fMir* 
yaara'  hlsh  Schools.  Acvlty  of  twoaty^ 
ilvs.  Spodal  advantagos.  Tnltloa  frso  te 
fosld—isof  Wlsconsla:$40per  year  tooth- 
•rs.  School  opons  tho  first  Toosday  lo  Sop* 
toabor.  5oad  for  catalogao  to 
NINA  C.  VAWDBWALKBR,  Piroctsr. 

DAKLANDKINDER6ARTEN 

TRAININQ  CLASS 

SUto  Accredited  List, 

SIzteeath  year  opens  Sept.  jf  I9<^* 

Address, 

4i3S  Grace  Everett  Barnard 

IJ74  Franklin  Street,  Oakland,  C2I. 


BRIDGEPORT 
TRAINING  SCHOOL 

FOR 

KI^DERaARTNERS 

W  AFf?fUATION  WITH 

THE  NEW  YORIC  FROEBEL'  NORMAL 

will  open  its  eirhth  year  September  18 
Far  circulars,  informatton.  etc..  address 

MAHV  C.  MILLS.  PrlndiMJ 
1 79  WMt  A  VMIM        Bridgaport,  Com. 


Ube  jf annie  B.  Smitb 
^roe|>el  f^inbergatten 
anbUtainiitd  Scbool 

Good  Kindergar^ra  teacben  liava 
BO  trouble  in-taeoring  wall-psjriag- 
poahiona.  Infact, -wa hay^ fo<md  tkie 
demand  for  oargridMetey  neater  than, 
we  can  enppljr.  One  ind  two  yearr 
coune.    For  catalogue,  addivai, 

FANNIC  A.  SMrm,. 

LafajrotlaSeael,' 


Miss  Nortoo's  Traioing  School 

roR  KINDER6ARTNERS 

Porilandf  Malae 

Two  Year's  Coans 

^^  For  circulars  address 

:i  6  Dow  street    Portland  Ho. 
■loo  Abby  N.  Norton 


WANTED 

Back  Numbers  Of  the  KINDERGARTEN  MAGAZINE 

R  yee  here  any  that  yoo  will  lell,  let  oi  ha?e  a  lift  of  then  hy  year  'and  montli 
I  we  wHI  sake  yoa  an  offer  lor  them. 

KINDERQARTBN  MAGAZINE  COMPANY. 

89  West  96th  Street,  New  York.  N.  Y. 


IIEGES&CLUST 


'*  IT  WE  MADi  IT.  rr-O  WiOMT 

Offlcial 
Jewelers 
Off  the 
Leediiif 
Ceiieges 
Schools  end 
As  ecletfens 


CLAOO  ^INO 

mATmniTT  mno 


CUM.  arc. 

WATOHtO 
OlAMONDe 
MWKUIY 


t  JOHN  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


MIDLAND  SCHOOLS  TEACDERS  AGENCY 


602  Yomvgenium  Bids.,  DES  MOINES.  IOWA. 

1.  Will  enroll  only  good  teachers. 

2.  Will  place  those  teachers  in  touch  with  the  best 
aying  positions  in  the  Middlb  States,  and  tnc  GuuT 
"bst  and  Northwest. 

3.  Will    ablj    assist   worthy   teachers   to  deserved 
positions. 

4.  Will  not  recommend  a  poor  teacher. 

5.  Will  send  full  particulars  on  request. 

VTRITE  FOR  OUR  PI^ANS  TO-DAY 


w 


Kiidefiartei  Tniniiig  School 

Ruiittlio—  (or  •  HmkaA  oomWr  of  •taitat*. 

CMcifo  Free  Kiiderfarteo  AssoclatkHi 

H.N.Hiiiakolbaa.FfM.  Mr*.  P.  0.  Andoar.  V-PrM. 

SAIure.  HANSON,,  Principal 
^^-^     Cradit  at  tiM 
Northwettera  aad  Chicago  Uahrertltlei 

For  9«rtie«Iar«  oJJrMO  Em  B.  WWtmore,  9*»r  t 

4  B.  aiadi—n  St.,  cor.  illdi.  •¥••,  Chkiiffo. 

Chicago  Kindergarten  College 

1MO  MICHIOAN  aOULCVARO 


Mrt.  John  N  Ckouii     Elizabith  HAttiton 
/Vimci/mit 

New  CMraet  UrTraloiifTcacbertaid  Stptrvitors 


•INO  won  CATALOO 


PBSTALOZZI-PROeBeL 

Kifldergarteo  Trainiiig  School 

atCHICAQOCOriMONS.  180  Qraad  Ave. 

Mrs.  BertlM  Hofer  Hegner,  Sapertntendeot 

niM  Anella  Hof«r,  Prlnctpia. 

TWBLPTH  YBAR.  |  i::> 

Regnter  MurM  two  ymrs.  Advoacod 
f^J*^  t?'"J''*^«^  StudoBti.  A  Goarso 
In  Homo  flftUnff.  IbcIiuIm  opiwrtaiilty  to 
kocoBO  teoillterwlthttao  lociasottloi^oiit 
^V^fV^f^F^^  ooBlpawBt.  For  drcatart 
•ad  lofonuitloa  writo  to 

MRS.  BERTHA  HOPBK-HBQNER 

180  aVAND  AVP  .  CHICAGO. 

CHICAQO  FROEBEL  ASSOCIATION 

Tniaiag  CIm9»  ior  Kiad^rgarta^n 

Two  Year**  Course.  Special  tourtca  under  Pro- 
fesaora  off  Uniirerfity  of  Chicago  receive  Univeraily 
crediti.    For  circulars  apply  to 

t—  Ttmm  ArU  BalMlac 


CHICAGO 

KINDERGARTEN 

INSTITUTE 

Qeitrude  House,  40  Scott  Street 


Special  Announcement 

Course  of  Lectures  by  Prof.  Earl  Barnes 
APRm  1906 


Regular  Course— Two  Years. 
Post-graduate  Course— One  Year. 
Supplementary  Course— One  Year. 
Non-professional     Home   Making 

Course — One  Year. 

UAiverBitr  Ci-edits 
Residence  for  students  at  Gertrude 

House. 


DIRECTORS 

Miss  CAROUNE  t  tRONISE 
Mn.  MARY  B.  PAGE 
Mrs.  ETHEL  ROE  UNDGREN 
fSm  FRANdES  B..  NEWTON 

Send  for  Ctro!!ar<; 


Send  to  American  Kindergtrten 
■apply  House,  Manistee,  HioLi 
for  mgk  Grade  Kindergarten  Ma- 
terial 


The  Teachers'  College 

Of  Indianapolis 

For  the  Training  of  Kindergart- 
nera  and  Primary  Teacliera 

Rofulor  Conrso  two  yoort.  ProfMratoiT 
Conrso.  one  voor.  Poet  Qnidiiato  Coarse  lOr 
NorflMlTooctaors,  one  year.  PrlaMrjtraliilaff 

■  port  of  the  refuler  work. 
Clutee  foneod  In  5e|rtenibor  and  Pebniary. 

90  Free  Scholarships  granted 

Bach  joar.  special  Prlaorv  CteM  In  najr  and 
Jane,    Send  for  Catalofue. 

Mra.  Eliza  A.  Biaicer,  Prea. 

TheWmiM  N.  Jackson  Memorial  Isstttote, 
ajd  and  Alabama  5treeU. 

bHIO,  Toledo,  1313  Ashland  Ave? 


THE  MISSES  LAWS 

Proebel  Kindergarten  Medical  Supervision. 
TRAINING  SCHOOL  f^il^J^c^:^ 
•ehoolt.    Certificate  and  Diploma  Courses. 

MARY  E.  LAW.  M.D.,  Principal. 


.Kindersartea  Trainins 

Bzoeptlonal  advanUffoa-  dalljr  practice— 
Lectnres  from  Profesaore  of  Oberlin  Collefo 
and  privilege  of  elective  coursea  In  tne 
College  at  apodal  rates— Chargee  Moderate— 
Qradaates  readily  find  positions.  1  Jith  year 
begloa  September  aad^  1907.  Per  Catalog- 
ue adress  Secretary 

OBBRLIN  KINDBRQARDEN  ASSOCUTION, 
Drawer  K,  Oberlin,  Ohia, 


(mud  Rapids 
liidergartei  Trainiig  Scheti 

Wister  aad  Saamer  TeroM 

beptcmbcri?.  190?^  to  June  9, 19W 
July  2  to  August  24,  1908 

CertltlcMte,  Diploma  and  Normai  Couraea 

CLARA  WHECLKR,  Pnihci^ai. 
MKLLIK  AUSTIM,  Sccnrraav 

Auditorium  Bulldlna  25  Four^tAin  St, 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 

TRAININQ  SCHOOL 

OPTHB 

Loaisyille  Free  Kiodergulei 
Association 

r0euhyi  'LomHvlllm,  Ky. 

Miss  Mary  HiII.  Sup^rvftor 

\\f%   Robert   D  Allen.  Sentor  Crtfic  amd 

T*-atntng  Ttarhtr 
Miss  Alexina  G    Boo'b,  Ht story  mnd  Pkil- 

osophy  0/  t'dyrattom. 
Misa  Jane  Akin,  Primary  Sunday  Sckfief 

Mtthods. 
Miss  Allene  Scaton.  Mamvat  Work 
Miss  Frances  Ingram.  Aafure  Stutft 
Miss  Anna  Moore.  Primary  Mtfkodt. 
Miss  Margaret  Byers.  Art  ufort: 
.•w  Clanca  will  be  or^aaUed  September  3.  foo? 


Try  the  American  Eindergarteii 
Supply  Houie,  Hanistee,  Kiok. 
Price  lift  free. 


Cleveland  Kindergarten  Training  School    Atunta  Kindergarten  Normal 

Two  Years'  Course  of  Study 

Chartered  \^yi. 
For  particulars  address 

wniette  A.  Allen,  Principal 

63Q  Pe.ichirce  Street.  Atlanta.  Ga. 


IN  ArrtLIATION  WITH  TBI 

CHICAGO  KINDERGARTEN  COLLEGE 

CarMf  •!  Cctfar  aad  Walklat  Avat..  CLEVELANO.  0. 

Ftmmdtd  iM  t9Q4, 

Court*  of  fltttdjr.  aadw  dir«ctioa  of  EliubMh  H>rrina.  cevais 

ivo  yean  in  ClevoUnd.  leMdiof  to  tealot  aad  oocmal  cmuMS  la  dM 

Ckkafo  ICind«rgan«a  Collere. 

MISS  NrrTA  Paris.  Priadpri. 
Mas.  w.  R.  WAKNaa.  Maaarar. 


OHIO- 


-COLUMBUS 


Kindergarten  Normal  Training  School  "^SL 


aiMM 


BiOHTeeNTH  YEAR  BEOINS  SCPTenBBR  15.  1907- 


Frocbelian  Pbilocophy.  Gifts.  Occupation.  Storica.  Games.  Music  and  Drawing 
Psycholoty  and  Nature  Woik  taught  at  Ohio  StMte  UnivcrHity— two  years'  cotirsie 

For  infurm.itton.  acl<)rc»s  Ml  iZAatTii  N  Sam i'Il.  Principal 


Normal  Traioing  School 

of  the  KATB  BALDWIN  PRBB 

KINDBRQARTEN  ASSOCIATION 
BataUUtaed  iSfp. 
HORTBN5B  M.  ORCUTT,  Piindpal  of  The 
Tralninf  School  and  SaperTlsor  of  Kinder, 
ffartena.  Application  for  entrance  to  the 
Tralnlaff  Schoela  ehoald  be  made  toMlaaM. 
R.  Saaaett,  Corresponding  Secretary,  117 
BoltoB  Street.  BASTSAVANNAH.  OA 

THE  RICHMOND  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

-    FOR  KINDERGARTHERS 

Will  Op:>v  CCr.   f.t.  rf  N   wp^  r  ..,,v  ST.r^T 

DRAWING.  STNOI»»rG, 
PHYSICAL  CULTURE  « 

Al.lCP  >}  PArn:'''^  -  -  •  Priaclpal 
Two  years  courae  in  Froebera  theory 
and  practice.  Also  a  third  year  course 
for  cradnates. 

Special  Lectures 


HAPPY  DAYS 

Is  the  title  of  our  new  aona  book  for  PnbUc 
and  Private  Schools. 

Just  from  the  Press  I 

It  contains  64  pages  of  Sacred  Senas  and 
Hymns,  School  Songs,  Qems  of  thougnt  and 
Responsive  Scripture  Readings.  Every  song 
Is  good  and  singable.  This  splendid  book  Is 
In  Round  and  5naped  notes,  manlla  binding. 
Price,  15c  a  copy:  Si.soadoxen.  postpaid. 
Address  the  author, 

JAMES  D.  YAUfiflAN, 

LAWRBNCBBURQ,  TBNN. 


An  kiods  of  Constnictioa  Material  at 
Lowest  Prices  kept  in  stod  by  The 
Americaii  Kinderj^irteii  Supply  floase 


'TEIACHERS  OF 

YOUNG 
PEOPLE 

SHOW  A  PREFERENCE 
FOR 


Mrs.  Praoces  W.  Qrahan 

Pruideni  W.  C.  T,  U. 
o/Nno  York  State 

I  reioice  in  the  poMcssioo  of 
this  Taluabl«  addidon  to  my  li- 
brary, as  it  fills  a  place  which  no 
other  work  possibly  conld  fiU. 

A  thorongh  examination  of  the 
books  proves  that  their  worth  has 
not  been  over-estimated. 


PieCeaaor  W.  W.  RAYFIELD.  Webtter  Hiffh  School. 
Webtter,  N.  Y.  t  "  lodlspenaAbto  la  tchoolwork." 

Mi*.  CHARLES  C.  PAVEY.  President  City  Fedcr- 
atfcm  Women '1  Qubi,  Columbus,  Ohio  t  "  Most  at* 
tnictiTe  to  ckildraa." 

EDWIN  MARKHAM.  Author  of  "The  Man  with 
the  Hoe  "  i  "  The  iUnstiattons  surpass  those  of  any 
other  eacydopadia  with  which  I  am  fkmiliar." 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL.  Farminrton.  Mass.. 
(Ceorre  C  Purington.  Principal) :  "  I  do  not  know 
of  another  that  Is  so  satisfactory  ibt  school  uses." 

TJU  SeA^/Jottmml,  New  York :  "This  splendid  work 
should  b«  at  the  serrice  of  erery  teacher." 

The  Atiantm  ConsHhtHtn:  **  School  boys  and  rirb 
will  tnd  a  liberal  education  in  a  work  like  the  New 
International  Encyclopedia.  It  to  so  conreniently 
arranged  that  a  fiance  at  the  paffe  and  the  answer 
to  found,  or  the  mind  to  refreshed  regaiding  Ta^e 


8ELMA  C  WEBB,  Teacher  Shelby  Graded  School. 
Shelby.  N.  C. :  "  Every  teacher  should  haTO  a  set 
of  the  New  International  Encyclopedia." 


The  New 

International 

Encyelopaedia 

Prefer  it  for  many  reasons,  including  Vx^  .^ 

The  clearness  and  fullness  of  its  definltiona  of 
birdst  animals*  Insects*  trees,  flowers  and 
places  of  interest  to  children. 

The  accuracy  and  beauty  of  its  Ulastntlons 
on  every  subject  interesting  to  yonng 
people. 

The  vast  number  of  special  articles  particu- 
larly adapted  for  reference  use  of  those 
charged  with  the  education  of  the  young, 
such  as  Kindergarten,  Nature  Study,  Ob- 
ject-Teaching, Child-Psychology,  &c. 

The  New  IntemationcJ  Encyclopaedia 

is  now  owned  by  thousands  of  educators.    They  are 
unanimous  in  their  praise  of  its  utility. 

WOULD  YOU  LIKE  TO  P088E88   ^ 

a  set,  with  Bookcase? 

YOU  WOULD?     Then  cut  out  the  coupon  and  we 
will    send,    promptly,    showing    that    on    our    widely- 
approved   easy-pajrment  plan  you  can  have  the  work 
shipped  to  you  at  once.     Fill  out  the  coupon  now — 
at  no  cost  to  you — and   learn   full   details  of  the 
magnificent^  80-volume  Royal  Octavo  set     Accept  q 


our  free  offer, 

FREE— TWO  VALUABLE  BOOKS 

tbc    Coupon.^     The    Frrc    Qtirstion   i^A* 


.^>^ 


DODD,  MEAD 
&C0. 


PUBUStlBRS 

372  Fifth  Ave 
New  York 


JUDGE  BEN  B.  LINDSEY 

Of  the  Juvenile  Court  of  Denver,  Col.,  has  written  the 
following  appreciative  letter  about  the  book  entitled 

The  Mother  Artist 

To  the  author,  Jane  Dearborn  Mills.   Mrs.  Mills  is  an  entire  stranfer 

to  Judge  Lindsey,  and  therefore  hisopinion  is  wholly 

an  impersonal  one 

JUDGE'S  CHAMBERS, 
County  Court,  Juvenile  Couri 
denver,  colorado 
ben.  b.  lindsey,  judge 

Mrs.  James  E.  Mills, 

♦22  Bower  Street, 

Ncwtonville,  Mass.: 

My  Dear  Mrs.  Mills: 

I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  read  from  literature  on  similar 
subjects  anything  as  interesting  as  "The  Mother  Artist."  Both 
Mrs.  Gregory,  our  Chief  Probation  officer,  and  myself  have  exam- 
ined it  with  interest,  and  wish  to  express  to  you  our  appreciation 
of  the  splendid  contribution  you  have  made  to  the  literature  on 
this  subject. 

It  would  be  a  helpful  thing  for  all  children  if  every  mother 
in  the  land  could  read  your  book,  and  it  ought  to  be  in  every 
home.  We  like  the  sentiment  and  spirit  upon  which  the  volume 
is  founded.  There  certainly  is  no  more  important  work,  and  a 
mother  may  be  a  greater  artist  than  she  knows  in  fashioning  the 
character  of  a  little  child.  One  of  our  greatest  preachers  well 
said  that  "Skill  in  handling  marble  is  as  nothing  compared  to 
handling  man,"  and  I  have  frequently  added  that  **The  best  time 
to  handle  a  man  is  when  he  is  a  child."  Your  work  will  do  much 
good  for  the  cause  of  childhood:  and  I  congratulate  you  upon  it 

With  kindest  regards  I  am  yours 

(Signed)  BEN  B.  LINDSEY 

*Now  72  Robinwood  avenue,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

Ask  your  bookseller  to  order  it  for  you  from  the  publishers. 

The  Palmer  Company 

So  Bromfield  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Courtesy  Manual  Training  Magazine 

MADE  BY  BOYS  IN  GRAMMAR  GRADES 


©^  3tltt6er<jartett-"prlmarY  ^aflaafine 

VOL.  XX—JA9^UARY.  1908— NO.  5 


TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— AN  INDUSTRIAL  COMMUNITY  FOR  IN- 

DUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

BOOKBR  T.  WA8HINOTON. 


^W  A  HE  Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial 

I  Institute  was  founded  in  order  to 

^  improve  the  condition  of  the  mass- 
es of  the  Negro  people  in  the 
South.  In  its  effort  to  do  some- 
thing in  this  direction  it  has  the  advantage 
of  a  location  in  Alabama,  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts, close  to  the  people  it  is  seeking  to 
reach. 

Up  to  the  time  this  school  was  established, 
and  even  to  large  extent,  today,  education 
has  not  touched  in  any  real  and  tangible 
way  the  great  majority  of  the  people  in 
what  is  known  as  "The  Black  Belt." 

Anyone  who  knows  conditions  as  they 
were  in  the  Black  Belt  twenty-five  years 
ago,  and  as  they  are  today  will  understand 
that  the  learning  of  books  was  not  what 
these  people  needed  most.  Our  first  stu- 
dents needed  to  be  taught  how  to  sit  at  table 
and  eat  properly.  They  had  to  be  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  uses  of  a  napkin,  table- 
cloth, knife  and  fork.  1  hey  had  to  be  taught 
the  advantage  of  sleeping  between  sheets, 
and  of  using  a  tooth-brush.  Large  numbers 
of  them  were  at  that  time  wholly  igjnorant 
of  the  very  elements  of  right  living. 

These  conditions  made  it  imperative  that 
the  school  should  have  its  students  for  a 
long  period  of  time  almost  wholly  under  its 
care  and  supervision. 

In  order  to  teach  right  living  it  is  indis- 
pensible  that  the  students  should  live  right- 
ly. As  we  were  very  poor  at  that  time  it 
was  necessary  that  teachers  and  students 
should  set  to  work  themselves  to  create  the 
conditions  for  right  living.  This  converted 
the  school  at  once,  and  of  necessity,  into  an 
industrial  community. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  necessity  was  an 
advantage.  There  is  no  method  by  which 
a  people,  or  a  group  of  individuals,  can  learn 
the  meaning  and  the  advantage  of  a  civiliza- 
tion, than  by  reconstructing  it  out  of  the 
original  elements,  earth,  air,  water  and  fire. 


Starting  in  an  abandoned  church  and  a 
hen-house,  with  almost  no  property  beyond 
a  hoe  and  a  blind  mule,  the  school  has 
grown  up  naturally  and  gradually,  as  a  com- 
munity grows. 

We  needed  food  for  our  tables ;  farming, 
therefore,  was  our  first  industry.  With  the 
need  for  shelter  for  our  students,  courses  in 
house-building  and  carpentry  were  added. 
Out  of  these,  brick-making  and  brick-ma- 
sonry naturally  grew.  The  increasing  de- 
mand for  buildings  made  further  specializa- 
tion in  the  industries  necessary.  Soon  we 
found  ourselves  teaching  tin-smithing,  plas- 
tering, and  painting.  Classes  in  cooking 
were  added,  because  we  needed  competent 
persons  to  prepare  the  food.  Courses  in 
laundering,  sewing,  dining-room  work,  and 
nurse  training  have  been  added,  to  meet  the 
actual  needs  of  the  school  community.  The 
process  of  specialization  has  continued  as 
the  school  increased  in  numbers,  and  as  the 
more  varied  wants  of  a  larger  community 
created  a  demand,  and  instruction  is  now 
given  in  thirty-seven  industries. 

In  order  to  carry  on  thes  various  indus- 
tries economically,  that  we  might  care  for 
the  increasing  number  of  students,  it  was 
necessary  to  devise  and  enforce  a  rigid  sys- 
tem of  discipline,  but  one  at  the  same  time 
that  left  the  pupil  the  sense  of  freedom  and 
responsibility,  and  did  not  deprive  him  of 
his  sense  of  initiative. 

Students  had  to  be  taught,  for  instance, 
to  take  proper  care  of  the  tools  that  were  in- 
trusted to  them,  to  take  proper  care  of  the 
stock,  to  make  their  own  beds  properly,  and 
to  take  a  proper  interest  in  the  care  of  the 
grounds.  The  girls  had  to  be  taught  to 
make  their  own  dresses  and  to  keep  them 
always  in  proper  order.  There  are  an  in- 
finite number  of  small  things  that  enter  into 
and  make  part  of  a  life  in  a  highly  civilized 
community  that  one  does  not  meet  in  a 
community  in  a  lower  grade  of  civilization. 
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Very  few  of  our  students  had  ever  lived 
in  a  community  where  so  much  and  so  many 
kinds  of  work  were  done  as  at  Tuskegee. 
They  had  to  be  taught  the  value  of  time,  of 
order  and  discipline. 

Naturally  these  things  became  very  irk- 
some to  a  group  of  raw  young  men  and  wo- 
men just  off  the  plantation.  This  feeling  of 
discontent  with  the  methods  we  felt  neces- 
sary to  employ  was  all  the  more  lively  in 
the  early  days,  because  the  masses  of  the 
Neg^o  people  beb'cved  that  education  was 
something  thai  had  nothing  to  do  with 
work,  that  an  educated  man  was  one  who 
somehow  lived  by  his  wits. 

In  order  to  make  it  possible  to  maintain 
the  discipline  of  the  school  it  was  necessary 
to  do  something  to  change  this  sentiment, 
both  inside  the  school  and  out  of  it.  It  was 
necessary  to  imbue  our  students  with  a 
sense  of  the  dignity  and  moral  value  of 
labor,  and  it  was  necessary  to  convince  the 
people  outside  the  school  that  labor  was 
made  honorable  and  profitable  as  rapidly  as 
intelligence  and  moral  earnestness  were  ap- 
plied to  it.  It  was  necessary,  in  short,  to 
the  success  on  any  large  scale  of  the  educa- 
tion that  Tuskegee  sought  to  give  to  the 
masses,  that  public  opinion  should  be  in- 
structed and  educated. 

It  was  this  gave  birth  to  the  annual  Negro 
conferences  and  to  the  whole  scheme  of  the 
extension  work  of  the  Tuskegee  Institute, 
which  has  grown  and  increased  until  at  the 
present  time  it  is  quite  as  important  as  the 
work  performed  on  the  grounds. 

We  found  there  was  no  way  in  practise  of 
giving  the  parents  right  ideas  about  educa- 
tion, and  what  was  more  important,  of  keep- 
ing up  the  connection  between  the  home 
and  the  school  so  that  the  student  would 
not  be  educated  out  of  sympathy  with  his 
parents,  except  by  giving  the  parents  them- 
selves some  sort  of  education.  In  order  to 
reach  the  masses  with  the  knowledge  that 
they  most  needed  we  have  worked  out  sev- 
eral methods  of  popular  education,  which 
seem  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  Negro  farming  communities. 

Among  them  we  have  (i)  Mothers  Meet- 
ings, conducted  by  Mrs.  Washington;  (2) 
visits  of  teachers  and  students  to  communi- 
ties distant  from  the  school;  (3)  local  Negro 
conferences,  which  meet  once  a  month  in 
various  sections  of  the  South;  (4)  the  an- 
nual Negro  conference,  which  brings  to- 
gether at  Tuskegee  Institute  every  year 
from  1,200  to  1,400  representatives   from 


various  sections  of  the  South,  to  spend  a 
day  in  discussing  the  conditions  and  needs 
of  the  race;  (5)  the  Workers  conference, 
composed  of  officers  and  teachers  of  the 
leading  schools  for  Negroes,  which  meets  at 
Tuskegee  the  day  after  the  annual  Negro 
conference ;  (6)  the  County  Farmers'  Insti- 
tute, together  with  the  Farmers*  Winter 
Short  Course  in  Agriculture,  and  the  Coun- 
ty Fair  held  in  the  fall;  (7)  the  National 
Negro  Business  League,  which  seeks  to  do 
for  the  race  as  a  whole  what  the  local  busi- 
ness leagues  are  doing  for  the  communities 
in  which  they  live. 

In  addition  to  the  work  performed 
through  these  organizations,  we  give  our 
co-operation,  not  only  to  the  graduates  who 
are  teaching  in  small  country  schools,  but 
to  a  number  of  large  institutions  like  the 
Institute  at  Snow  Hill,  Alabama,  and  the 
Voorhees  Industrial  School,  at  Denmark, 
South  Carolina,  that  are  doing  in  a  modified 
way  the  kind  of  work  that  we  are  seeking 
to  do  at  Tuskegee. 

As  the  work  of  the  school  has  extended 
and  the  organization  has  become  complex 
the  Tuskegee  Institute  has  been  able  to  be- 
come not  merely  an  industrial  and  trade 
school,  but  a  Normal  Institute  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word.  We  not  only  teach  in 
connection  with  the  trades  the  ordinary 
academic  branches,  but  we  are  gradually 
building  up  a  class  of  advanced  students, 
who,  as  teachers,  are  at  once  working  with 
and  studying  the  methods  of  the  school  in 
all  its  departments.  Tuskegee  Institute  is 
thus  creating  slowly  a  body  of  picked  stu- 
dents who  are  so  familiar  with  the  work  of 
the  school  and  so  imbued  with  its  spirit,  that 
they  are  able  to  go  out  into  various  parts 
of  the  South  and  to  other  parts  of  the  world 
to  establish  schools  of  the  same  general  plan 
and  with  the  same  broad  aims  of  the  Tuske- 
gee Institute,  and  in  which  all  the  methods 
of  reaching  and  teaching  the  masses  which 
have  been  worked  out  there  are  reproduced, 
and  with  the  same  broad  aims  as  the  Tuske- 
gee, have  grown  to  a  size  where  they  have 
been  incorporated  by  the  state  authorities. 
One  of  our  trustees,  the  Rev.  R.  C.  Bedford, 
gives  a  large  part  of  his  time  to  keeping  in 
touch,  through  correspondence  and  personal 
visits,  with  out  graduates  who  are  working 
in  these  schools  and  elsewhere  throughout 
the  South. 

The  central  aim  of  the  Tuskegee  Institute, 
I  may  say  in  conclusion,  has  been  to  give 
to  the  masses  of  the  Negro  people  an  cdu- 
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cation  that  would  introduce  method,  order 
and  high  aims  into  every  one  of  the  ordinary 
activities  of  their  lives.  In  order  to  accom- 
plish this  result  the  industrial  community 
with  its  co-operation,  economics  and  disci- 
pline, has  been  made  the  basis  of  all  the 
training  that  is  given.  The  effort  has  been 
in  this  industrial  community  to  apply  to 
every  task  performed  the  highest  integrity 
and  intelligence,  and  to  use  the  particular 
task  as  a  means  of  mental  and  moral  disci- 
pline. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  sought  to 
find  direct  practical  use  in  some  portion  of 
the  work  of  the  community  for  everything 
that  was  learned.  In  short,  the  task  has 
been  to  do  everything  we  teach,  and  to 
teach  everything  we  do. 

To  do  the  thing  you  are  taught  is  at  once 
to  perform  a  useful  service  and  demonstrate 
that  you  know  how  to  perform  the  thing 


rightly.    To  teach  a  thing  is  to  define  and 
set  up  an  ideal  of  perfection  which  lends 
worth  and  dignity  to  your  work. 

More  important  still  in  a  small  commun- 
ity, the  student  never  becomes  a  mere  work- 
man, nor  yet  a  mere  student.  He  is  rather 
both  these,  and  something  additional, — a 
citizen,  if  I  may  so  speak.  He  sees  in  the 
community  the  fruits  of  his  own  labor;  he 
takes  a  pride  in  the  buildings  that  he  has 
helped  to  construct.  He  feels  that  he  under- 
stands, also,  through  the  daily  meeting  in 
the  chapel  and  the  talks  and  lectures  that 
he  hears  there,  something  of  the  large  pur- 
pose of  the  school  itself,  and  learns  gradu- 
ally that  Tuskegee  is  not  a  mere  place,  but 
a  spirit,  and  that  to  really  belong  there  he 
must  enter  into  and  become  a  part  of  that 
spirit. 

Tuskegee,  Alabama. 


SOME  RHYMES  AND  PLAYS 

Read  by  Miss  Pittt  as  a  pMt  of  her  paper  at  the  I.  K.  U.  in  April,  1907 


Pat-A-Cake. 

When  baby  does  her  baking 
She  rolls  the  dough  out  thin, 
Then  carefully  she  places  it 
In  a  pan  of  shining  tin. 
The  oven  door  is  opened. 
The  pan  is  pushed  far  down, 
She  does  not  take  it  out  again 
Until  the  cake  is  brown. 

-(E.  S.) 

If  you  would  a  cookie  make, 
First  some  flour  you  must  take. 
Then  some  butter,  sugar,  spice. 
And  some  milk  to  make  it  nice. 
Then  pat-pat-pat-a-cake, 
And  pop  it  into  the  oven  to  bake. 
-(C.  C.) 

Pat-a-cake,  pat-a-cake 
Baby,  for  me. 
Baker  must  bake  it. 
We'll  have  it  for  tea. 
Pat-a-cake,  pat-a-cake, 
In  the  hot  oven 
Make  it  all  round. 
The  cake  must  be  browned. 
— (L.  L.) 

The  Bird's  Nest 

Mother  bird  is  sitting 
On  her  eggs  so  warm, 
Darling  little  mother-bird. 
Guarding  them  from  harm. 


Father-bird  is  singing 
In  the  tree  above, 
Watchful  little  father-bird, 
Singing  of  his  love. 

— (D.  F.  M.) 
Hidden  quietly  away 
Where  the  summer  zephyrs  play, 
Is  a  tiny  cradle  nest, 
In  which  two  eggs  gently  rest. 
Soon  two  little  birds  are  seen 
Peeping  out  into  the  green. 
Mother-bird  for  food  must  go 
That  the  baby  birds  may  grow, 
And  the  father  guards  from  harm, 
That  they  may  not  take  alarm. 
— (R.  R.) 
Song  for  Bread-Maldiig. 
Baby  dear.  Baby  dear, 
Listen  now  and  you  shall  hear, 
How  you  get  nice  bread  to  eat 
From  a  field  of  growing  wheat. 

Rain  and  sun,  sun  and  rain. 
Help  to  make  the  ripened  grain*. 
This  the  miller  grinds  to  flour, 
Working,  toiling,  hour  by  hour. 

Bread  from  flour,  flour  from  grain, 
Grain  from  sun  and  soft,  warm  rain. 
Which  our  Father  from  above. 
Sends  down  with  his  peace  and  love. 

— (R.  R.) 
(By  students  of  Pratt  Institute  Depart- 
ment of  Kindergartens,  Class  of  1908.) 
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THE  EDUCATIONAL  VALUE  OF  BOOKBINDING. 

SARAH  J.  FRBBMAN. 


BOOKBINDING  in  the  high  school  is 
the  natural  outgrowth  of  the  art  and 
manual  training  (or  cardboard  con- 
struction)»  course  now  offered  in 
public  schools  of  New  York  from 
the  kindergarten  through  the  eighth  grade. 
Every  eflfort  is  being  made  by  the  supervis- 
ors to  introduce  into  the  grades  all  the  work 
that  can  be  accomplished  with  the  simple 
equipments  in  reach  of  the  children,  train- 
ing that  can  be  carried  on  with  the  desk  as 
a  work  bench.  In  addition  to  this,  small 
supplementary  classes  have  been  formed  in 
these  grades  under  the  immediate  instruc- 
tion of  the  supervisors  in  which  advanced 
work  is  being  done,  most  creditable  from 
both  an  art  and  construction  standpoint.  It 
is  probable  that  still  more  satisfactory  re- 
sults could  be  accomplished  in  these  special 
classes  by  using  to  some  extent  parts  of  the 
equipment  of  the  shops  now  in  existence. 
This  training  in  its  present  state  and  as  it 
will  still  further  be  perfected  will  fit  the  pu- 
pils for  a  broad,  strong  four  years  course  in 
bookbinding  in  the  high  school.  ''Until  the 
instincts  of  construction  and  production  are 
systematically  laid  hold  of  in  the  years  of 
childhood  and  youth,  until  they  are  trained 
in  social  directions,  enriched  by  historic  in- 
terpretation, controlled  and  illuminated  by 
scientific  methods,  we  certainly  are  in  no 
position  to  locate  the  source  of  economic 
evils,  much  less  to  deal  with  them  effective- 
ly." It  is  the  purpose  of  this  sketch  to  show 
the  educational  value  of  bookbinding  in  the 
elementary  school  and  especially  in  the  high 
school  from  a  physiological,  pedagogical, 
ethical,  sociological  and  industrial  stand- 
point. 

The  physiological  benefits  of  bookbinding 
begin  in  the  pasting,  folding  and  sewing  in 
the  kindergarten.  The  muscles  are  corre- 
lated first  in  board  work,  and  as  the  child 
passes  through  the  grades,  in  finer  work.  In 
the  high  school  great  delicacy  of  muscular 
control  and  movement  can  be  gained  by 
means  of  "forwarding"  books  and  "finish- 
ing" them  with  original  designs.  In  using 
the  various  parts  of  a  bindery  equipment 
most  of  the  muscles  of  the  body  receive  ex- 
ercise and  therefore  grow  stronger.  The 
work  is  so  interesting  that  attention  be- 
comes involuntary,  concentration  may  be 


readily  acquired,  the  nerves  therefore  are 
not  forced  to  an  unwholesome  tension  and 
many  of  the  results  can  be  gained  without 
calling  on  the  upper  brain.  It  is  especially 
noticeable  in  bookbinding,  that  if  for  an  in- 
stant the  attention  is  distracted  from  the 
matter  in  hand,  the  hand  refuses  to  work 
accurately,  the  tool  or  knife  will  wander 
with  the  mind.  The  student  discovers  that 
he  must  put  himself  both  mentally  and 
physically  into  his  work  to  get  satisfactory 
results. 

His  mind  has  been  trained  from  the  kin- 
dergarten in  construction  work  and  corre- 
lated subjects.  As  early  as  the  third  grade 
children  are  taught  something  of  the  history 
and  manufacture  of  cotton,  linen,  and  silk. 
To  this  knowledge  may  be  gradually  added 
the  processes  of  leather  manufacture,  paper 
making  and  printing.  Throughout  the 
course  as  opportunity  offers,  the  knowledge 
of  these  processes  and  products  should  be 
correlated  with  bookbinding.  In  the  high 
school  of  tftudy  of  French  will  open  up  orii;- 
inal  sources  from  which  the  history  of  book- 
binding, with  its  close  relation  to  general 
history,' illuminating,  printing  and  the  his- 
tory of  art  may  be  greatly  augmented.  The 
knowledge  of  design  and  color  should  in- 
crease from  year  to  year  till  in  the  high 
school  it  reaches  a  comparative  finish. 

Throughout  the  course,  from  beginning 
to  end,  there  is  constant  opportunity  for  ex- 
ercise of  judgment  in  selecting  suitable  ma- 
terials, in  determining  dimensions  and  pro- 
portions. Ideals  of  accuracy  must  early  be 
formed  as  the  pupils  soon  find  that  the  per- 
fection of  their  product  depends  upon  the 
exactness  of  manipulation.  The  librarian, 
by  calling  attention  to  articles  dealing  with 
bookmaking  and  decoration  may  supple- 
ment the  work  of  the  teacher  and  aid  in  in- 
creasing both  knowledge  and  interest.  Thus 
bookbinding  may  be  one  agent  in  the  ac- 
quisition not  only  of  technical  ability,  but 
of  general  culture. 

It  recommends  itself  most  strongly  from 
a  moral  standpoint.  Right  and  wrong  ways 
of  working  are  definitely  marked  out.  A 
wrong  choice  in  the  early  stages  of  a  book 
like  rumor  gathers  to  itself  adverse  circum- 
stances, so  that  the  finished  book  shows 
serious  departure  from  the  truth.    There  is 
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HO  way  of  mending  it  except  by  going  back 
to  the  point  from  which  the  departure  was 
made.  Absolute  law  rules  every  step  of  the 
process.  One  seldom  makes  unconscious 
mistakes  in  bookbinding.  The  choice  is  al- 
w^ays  deliberate.  Aside  from  the  fact  that 
the  eye  is  carefully  trained  to  recognize  the 
slightest  discrepancy,  practically  every 
stage  in  the  growth  of  a  book  can  be  tested 
with  tools,  so  that  in  case  of  failure  the 
worker  alone  is  responsible.  Thus  the  stu- 
dent's finished  work  represents  him, — repre- 
sents his  individual  resources.  He  keeps 
his  own  tools  in  order  and  stands  or  falls 
by  the  work  that  they  do  through  him.  The 
results  are  so  definite  that  he  is  encouraged 
to  practice  honestv.  The  interest  is  so  great 
that  there  is  no  tendency  to  shirk  after  the 
pupil  has  a  few  times  been  punished  by  com- 
paring a  oossible  defective  result  with  the 
perfect  model  and  knows  that  he  alone  is 
responsible  for  falling  short  of  perfection. 
The  teacher,  by  not  countenancing  poor 
work,  can  s^t  the  moral  tone  of  a  class,  and 
arouse  an  amount  of  enthusiasm  that  makes 
the  workinfy  hours  a  time  not  dreaded,  but 
^ladlv  looked  forward  to.  The  use  of  parts 
of  a  bookbinding  equipment  by  groups  of 
students  who  may  have  to  patiently  wait 
their  turn,  or  change,  to  work  which  will 
not  require  the  tools  in  question,  is  excellent 
training  in  courtesy  and  usefulness. 

Bookbinding  is  an  excellent  means  of  ac- 
<iuiring  insight  into  social  and  industrial 
life,  and  sympathy  for  its  complex  trials  and 
perplexities.  In  the  lower  grades  in  taking 
up  the  manufacture  of  the  materials  used 
in  bookbinding,  such  as  linen,  cotton,  and 
paper,  something  of  the  industrial  life  of  the 
people  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  these 
products  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  should 
be  studied.  Thus  some  idea  may  be  gained 
of  the  large  number  of  people  engaged  in 
producing  the  materials  which  make  up  a 
book  and  of  the  environment  in  which  they 
work.  It  may  be  shown  that  the  binding 
and  decoration  of  books  is  carried  on  under 
most  favorable  conditions  in  the  United 
States  and  that  in  general  the  trade  has 
wholesome  surroundings,  since  each  worker 
must  have  plenty  of  space  and  light. 

Arithmetic  in  the  grades  finds  here  a  rich 
source  from  which  to  draw  its  concrete 
problems,  involving  quantitative  and  com- 
mercial aspects  of  bookbinding.  Number 
work  will  have  an  added  interest,  since  the 
pupils  may  employ  their  text  books  them- 


selves as  illustrative  material  for  their  prob- 
lems. For  example:  An  ordinary  book- 
binder can  sew  so  many  arithmetics  like 
these  in  a  day,  how  long  will  it  take  him  to 
sew  enough  books  for  the  class .^  Or:  If 
the  materials  for  one  arithmetic  cost  so 
much,  how  much  would  all  the  arithmetics 
of  the  class  cost?  The  high  school  might 
deal  with  such  problems  as  this :  How  many 
men  in  what  number  of  binderies  are  em- 
ployed in  New  York?  What  are  their  wages 
compared  with  those  in  other  trades?  What 
is  the  annual  output  of  books  in  New  York 
and  at  what  cost  are  they  published?  Or 
taken  the  number  of  men  employed  in  gold 
beating,  which  would  be  more  easily  deter- 
mined, and  compute  the  difference  of  cost  of 
gold  in  the  brick  and  in  the  finished  sheets. 
The  cost  of  binding  books  entirely  by  hand, 
partly  by  machine,  and  wholly  by  machine, 
together  with  the  relative  merits  of  books 
bound  in  these  various  ways  may  well  be 
considered. 

In  passing  through  the  grades  the  pupils 
may  acquire  a  degree  of  technical  skill  and 
a  foundation  of  knowledge  that  will  enable 
them  to  enter  into  an  understanding  of  the 
various  industries  to  which  their  attention 
has  been  called,  with  great  interest  and  sym- 
pathy. The  mind  and  muscles  may  be  suc- 
cessfully trained  in  the  beginnings  of  book- 
binding and  something  learned  of  the  corre- 
lated subjects,  all  of  which  will  be,  aside 
from  the  value  gained  at  the  time  in  which 
the  studies  are  pursued,  a  preparation  for 
the  work  of  the  high  school.  Then  they  may 
be  ofTered  a  four  years'  course  in  hand  bind- 
ing, which  should  be  conducted  in  shops 
properly  equipped  for  excellent  work.  The 
high  school  students  are  mature  enough  to 
make  personal  application  of  their  knowl- 
edge of  the  correlated  subjects,  such  as  the 
dyeing  of  leather,  gold  beating,  the  manu- 
facture of  linen,  cotton,  silk,  of  thread  and 
paper,  machine  binding  and  printing  in 
problems  of  commercial  arithmetic  and  in- 
dustrial life.  The  history  of  bookbinding, 
of  art  and  design,  general  history  and  litera- 
ture take  their  place  with  reference  to  their 
bearing  on  this  technical  subject.  The  study 
of  bookbinding  would  ^lus  open  up  a  broad 
field  of  insight  into  the  life  of  the  working 
world  and  of  knowledge  and  culture  and 
would  therefore  be  a  desirable  addition  to 
the  curriculum. 

The  following  is  a  model  curriculum  for 
a  four  years'  high  school  course  in  book- 
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binding  and  its  correlated  subjects  with  an 
outline  of  the  necessary  equipment*  for 
classes  of  twelve  sudents. 

Curriculum. 

Time  required :  Forty-two  lessons  a  year, 
two  hours  each. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

Portfolio  with  three  flaps. 

Note  book  cover. 

Single  sheets  bound  on  pamphlet  basis,  adherent 
back. 

Old  book  covered. 

Cockerell  flexible  binding — half-bound. 

Sharpening  different  kinds  of  knives. 

No  edge  cutting. 


MH.IHl 


Courtesy  Manual  Training  Magazine. 

Designed  and  Executed  by  Students  in  Trenton  School  of 
Industrial  Art 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Ooze  leather  limp  covered  book,  not  resewn. 

Book  with  whipped  sections,  bound  on  tapes,  hol- 
low back  flat,  full  cloth. 

Book  sewn  on  sunken  cords,  half-bound,  hollow 
back,  false  corus. 

Sheet  music — single  sheets  guarded  into  sections, 
sewn  on  tapes,  flat  adherent  back. 

Edge  cutting. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

Vellum  book  sewn  on  thongs  (Italian)  hand. il- 
luminated. 


Book  on  raised  cords,  half-bound. 

Book  on  raised  cords,  full  bound. 

Coloring  edges. 

Gold  tooling. 

Lettering  and  straight  lines. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

Book  sewn  over  cords,  full  bound. 
Book  sewn  over  cords,  full  bound,  double  head- 
band. 

Gold  and  blind  tooling  from  original  designs. 

These  subjects  are  to  be  correlated  with 

bookbinding  from  the  kindergarten  through 

the  high  school  course.     Special  attention 

should  be  called  to  some  of  them  in  the  high 

school  from  an  industrial  and  commercial 

standpoint. 

History  of  Bookbinding. 

History  of  Art. 

General  History. 

French. 

Linen. 

Cotton. 

Leather. 

Silk. 

Paper  and  Boards. 

Gold-beating. 

Glues  and  Pastes. 

Printing. 

Illuminating  and  Hand-lettering. 

Copyright  Laws  and  Publishing. 

Bookbinding  Plant. 

EQUIPMENT  FOR  CLASSES  OF  TWELVE  PUPILS. 

4  Hickok  plow  and  press  with  stands. 

1  Hicko^  standing  press. 

4  Letter  presses. 

6  Hand  presses. 
12  Sewing  frames  with  keys. 
12  Paring  stones. 

1  Grindstone. 
4  Oil  stones. 

3  Tooling  stones. 

3  Glue  pots. 

2  Knocking  down  irons. 

Full  equipment  of  boards  and  tins  for  pressing, 
backing  and  cutting. 

4  pairs  trindles. 

4  Large  steel  hammers. 
4  Small  steel  hammers. 
8  Press  knives. 
4  Band  nippers. 
6  Paste  brushes. 

3  Glue  brushes. 

4  Metal  shears. 

In  addition  to  this  the  necessary  equipment  of 
accessories  and  a  set  of  small  tools  furnished  by 
pupils. 

*The  cost  of  getting  up  a  plant  for  twelve  pupils 
is  from  $250  to  $300.  A  set  of  small  tools  suitable 
for  portfolio  work  and  necessary  for  each  pupil 
would  cost  $2.50. 
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RECREATIVE  GAMES  FOR  THE    SCHOOLROOM. 

MARI  R.  HOFBR. 


The  material  for  the  following  series  of 
industrial  action  stories  were  gathered  from 
students  of  the  Summer  School  of  the  South 
at  Knoxville,  Tenn.  The  incidents  regard- 
ing Rice  Culture  are  due  to  Miss  Marion 
Henckel  of  Charleston,  S.C.,  and  of  Oranges 
to  Miss  Margaret  Somerville  of  Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 

Rice  Culture 

When  you  see  the  kernels  of  rice  all 
popped  out  full  and  white  on  your  dessert 
plate  you  may  wonder  what  it  is  made  of 
and  how  it  grows.  Big  brother  or  Aunt 
Jane  may  tell  you  that  it  comes  from  China 
or  the  East  Indies.  And  so  to  be  sure  it 
does,  and  you  think  immediately  of  the  pic- 
ture of  growing  rice  and  coolies  standing  in 
water  or  a  quaint  mill  seen  on  a  fan  or 
Chinese  screen.  But  rice  can  grow  nearer 
home  than  that,  and  in  some  of  our  South- 
ern states  the  children  can  see  it  growing 
and  tell  you  all  about  it  in  a  game  such  as 
you  have  been  telling  about  harvest.  First, 
let  us  talk  about  it  and  then  perhaps  we  can 
play  it. 

Story  of  the  Rice 

Way  down  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia 
in  the  low  marsh  lands  where  the  sea  used 
to  come  in,  grew  scattered  wild  rice,  which 
the  birds  ate.  The  cultivating  of  this  and 
making  it  g^ow  in  abundance  for  table  use 
has  made  it  one  of  the  industries  of  our 
country. 

First,  the  fields  are  plowed  and  harrowed 
as  for  anv  other  planting.  Then  in  regular 
spaces  ditches  are  dug,  through  which  to 
run  water  and  flood  the  rice  at  a  certain 
lime  in  its  growth.  Alongside  of  every 
ditch  is  a  high  bank,  the  fields  lying  lower 
than  the  banks  and  the  ditches  lower  than 
the  fields.  As  soon  as  the  rice  is  sown,  the 
water  from  a  pond  called  the  "back  water" 
is  let  in  upon  it  where  it  stands  until  it  is 
six  inches  high.  Then  it  is  drawn  off  through 
the  ditches  to  give  the  plants  time  to  grow 
strong.  When  these  are  about  two  feet 
high  the  fields  are  flooded  for  a  second  time 
to  help  kill  the  weeds.  Then  the  water  is 
again  drawn  off  and  the  grain  left  to  "head" 
and  ripen.  This  letting  in  the  water  is  called 
"flooding  the  field"  and  is  necessary  to  make 
the  kernels  full  and  perfect.  When  ripe  the 
heads  turn  yellow,  though  the  stems  are  yet 
green  and  stand  four  feet  high  above  the 
ground  and  are  ready  to  be  mown. 


The  rice  is  best  cut  with  a  sickle  by  hand 
and  is  then  bound  into  sheaves  and  left  in 
the  field  to  dry,  shocked  in  such  a  way  that 
the  stalks  form  a  shed  to  protect  the  grain 
from  rain  and  yet  dry  in  the  sun.  The 
threshing  is  done  by  hand  on  the  bean  floor, 
using  the  old-fashioned  flails.  It  is  then  put 
in  bags  and  carried  by  boat  to  the  rice  mill, 
which  is  usually  miles  away  down  stream 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Here  it  is 
pounded  in  mortars  to  loosen  the  chaff;  it 
is  then  sifted  or  placed  in  barrels  and  carted 
to  the  market.  This  is  how  we  get  the 
clean,  white  rice  which  we  love  to  eat  with 
sugar  and  milk.  Now  let  us  see  how  many 
things  we  can  show  about  it 

These  suggestions  might  be  worked  out 
in  finger  plays  or  rhythmically  on  the  circle 
with  the  kindergarten  children,  ostensibly 
best  with  Southern  children.  With  the  older 
ones  let  them  name  the  various  things  to  be 
done  and  list  on  the  board  in  the  order  of 
their  development.  The  children  will  enjoy 
doing  this  if  the  subject  of  rice  has  been 
studied  in  the  school.  The  seats  and  aisles 
make  the  suggestion  of  ditches  and  banks 
very  vivid ;  they  also  help  order  the  game. 

Acticm  Story  for  Finger  Play  or  Circle. 

First  we'U  plougli  and  mke  the  field 
Smooth  the  ground  for  hanreat  yield. 
Then  dig  the  ditches  long  and  deep. 
And  pile  the  bank  up  high  and  steep; 
Now  scatter  seed  from  side  to  side, 
Across  the  field,  out  far  and  wide. 
Open  the  gates,  pour  water  In 
To  cover  the  shoots  so  tender  and  green. 
Upon  the  banks  now  let  us  walk 
And  see  how  grows  each  tiny  stalk. 
When  these  have  grown  up  high,  just  so 
The  water  back  to  the  pond  must  go. 
When  water  and  sun  have  done  their  best 
Then  conies  our  turn  to  do  the  rest 
With  sickle  sharp,  then,  row  on  row. 
All  around  the  field  we  mow. 
The  sheaves  now  bind  and  shock  the  grain 
To  save  from  storm  and  wind  and  rain; 
Then  to  the  barn,  not  one  will  fall, 
To  tiiresh  It  out  with  swinging  fiall. 
Our  bags  we  now  will  quickly  fill. 
Then  hasten  to  the  busy  mill. 
Here  In  the  mortars  shake  and  pound 
The  husks  from  off  the  seed  around; 
Then  fans  will  blow  the  chaff  away. 
And  here  Is  rice  for  lunch  today. 


Schoolroom  Game 

I.     Rice  Planting. 

I.  Ploughing. — Let  children  tug, 
guide,  push,  turn  corners,  whoa,  click, 
etc.,  good  shoulder  and  back  move- 
ments. 
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'2.  Digging. — Place  foot  on  shovel, 
push,  stoop,  throw,  etc.,  up  and  down 
through  aisles. 

3.  Sewing. — ^To  right,  left  with  both 
hands  alternating,  through  aisles ;  free, 
broad  shoulder  movements ;  arm  swung 
outward,  shoulder  high. 

4  Opening  Gates. — Pushing  slowly 
and  steadily  downward^-count — i,  2,3; 
repeat  four  times. 

5.  Walking  on  Banks. — Through 
aisles,  around  the  room,  arms  back  of 
head,  lookinfy  from  side  to  side. 

6.  Mowing  with  Sickle. — Stoop, 
give  sharp  ch*p  with  right  arm,  through 
one  aisle;  repeat  with  left  arm. 

7.  Binding. — Stoop,  twist,  throw; 
repeat. 

8.  Threshing. — Two  rows  of  chil- 
dren flail  together,  alternating  down 
stroke.  Good  shoulder  and  back  move- 
ment. 

9.  Fill  Sacks. — ^Lift,  carry  on  back 
to  boat,  bend  under  sense  of  weight. 

10.    Milling. — ^Turning  wheels,  pound- 
ing in  mortar,  blowing  or  fanning  chaflF. 

Insist  on  good  realistic  work,  making  the 
movements  strong,  yet  rhythmically  reac- 
tionary and  recreative. 

Story  of  Orange  Culture. 

"When  we  ara  sitting  cosy  and  warm  at 
the  breakfast  table  eating  our  delicious 
oranges  with  the  snow  drifting  and  blowing 
outside,  vou  can  scarcely  believe  that  at 
that  very  minute  there  is  a  part  of  our  coun- 
try wh  :re  the  weather  is  warm  and  oranges 
are  hanging  ripe  on  the  trees.  If  you  will 
put  your  finger  on  the  lower  part  of  your 
map  hanging  in  the  schoolroom  you  will 
find  a  luug  boot-shaped  point  called  Florida, 
or  Flower  Land,  as  it  was  named  by  the 


Spaniards  who  first  found  it.  So  beautiful 
did  this  country  seem  to  them  with  its 
bright  colored  birds  and  flowers  and  fruit 
that  they  calle  1  it  the  country  of  youth  and 
thought  if  vou  drank  of  its  clear  flowing  wa- 
ters you  would  always  remain  young. 

In  Florida  you  will  find  Palm  trees  and 
bananas,  queer  bayonet  trees  with  spiked 
leaves  and  blossoming  accacias  and  mag- 
nolias. There  the  alligators  sleep  in  the 
sand  or  warm  waters,  but  the  very  most 
wonderful  of  all  is  the  orange  tree  from 
which  comes  our  delirious  fruit. 

It  is  a  fairy  tree  on  which  all  at  once  show 
shiny  green  leaves,  buds  and  flowers  and 
tiny  green  oranges,  with  next  size  and  next 
size  and  next  size,  until  you  find  the  large, 
splendid  ones  which  we  buy  in  the  market. 
The  trees  are  planted  in  large  groves  and 
sometimes  when  Jack  Frost  makes  them  an 
unexpected  visit  people  light  fires  under  the 
trees  to  drive  him  awav." 

This  subject  is  very  suggestive  in  color 
and  form  for  decoration,  occupation  and 
constructive  work  or  table  plays.  Also  the 
incidents  of  growth  and  packing  may  serve 
to  illustrate  rhythms  and  games. 

Gathering  and  Packing  Oranges. 

Trees  in  groves  stand  in  long  rows  or  at 
regular  intervals  in  the  groves.  They  are 
kept  nruned  and  are  carefully  attended,  the 
fruit  plucked  whsn  ripe  by  climbing  a  ladder 
and  clipping  oflF  the  fruit,  placing  in  basket 
and  carrying  to  packing  houses. 

Here  the  fruit  is  rolled  in  a  long  alley 
punctured  with  holes  of  different  sizes, 
where  it  falls  through  into  boxes  and  in  this 
way  assorting  itself. 

The  fruit  is  then  rolled  in  tissue  paper  and 
carefully  packed  by  hand,  nailed  up  and 
shipped. 


RHYMES  OF  THE  SOUTH 


THB  ALUQATOR. 
KARI  RXnEP  HOFBR. 

The  AlUgator  sprawls  around 
And  spreads  upon  his  toes. 

And  when  you  think  he's  fast  asleep 
He  blinks  alons:  his  nose. 

And  there  he  lies  just  like  a  log 
Out  In  the  sand  and  sun; 

Just  try  him  if  you  think  he  is. 
It  will  not  be  such  fun. 


DAMB  PALM  TRBB. 

Dame  Palm  tree  stands 
And  waves  her  fans 

And  looks  so  tall  and  stately 
I  am  sure  she  would, 
(If  she  only  could), 

Make  us  a  bow  sedately. 
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MOTHERS'  MEETINGS  AND  READING  CIRCLES. 

JBNNT  B.  MBRRILL,  Ph.  D. 


IN  the  Sixth  Year  Book  of  the  National 
Society  for  the  Scientific  Study  of 
Education  Mrs.  Maria  Krause  Boelte 
sounds  the  highest  note  when  she 
says:  "To  receive  and  to  return  love 
is  to  the  child  an  essential  condition 
of  full  growth." 

Since  reading  this  new  expression  of  the 
child's  great  need  of  love,  it  has  occurred  to 
me  that  possibly  some  kindergartners  do 
not  realize  how  much  they  lose  if  they  do 
not  warm  their  hearts  again  and  again  by 
the  fire  of  Mother-love.  The  Mothers' 
Meetings  and  the  visits  in  the  home  are  for 
your  uplifting,  dear  kindergartner,  and  not 
alone  for  mothers.  You  have  a  warm  and 
loving  heart  and  may  possibly  love  more 
intelhgently  in  some  ways  than  many  a 
mother,  yet  the  love  of  a  mother  for  her 
child  can  make  her  child  a  new  one  to  you. 
It  will  individualize  the  child;  it  will  set  him 
oflE  from  all  others  and  you  will  love  him 
more  than  you  did  before  you  knew  his 
mother.    Try  it  and  see. 

Tjiere  may  have  been  too  much  sentimen- 
tality in  the  kindergarten,  but  there  can 
pever  be  too  much  love.  In  our  many  argu- 
ments and  discussions  of  methods  and  de- 
vices, do  we  ever  forget  that  love  is.  the 
foundation  of  the  kindergarten  and  its  chief 
unifying  power? 

So,  too,  Pestalozzi,  Froebel's  great  pre- 
decessor, wrote,  "I  am  convinced  that  when 
a  child's  heart  has  been  touched,  the  conse- 
quences will  be  great  for  his  development 
and  entire  moral  character." 

Perhaps  in  no  better  way  can  the  strength, 
as  well  as  the  sweetness  of  love  in  the  home, 
be  presented  than  by  a  study  of  Pestalozzi's 
simple  home  story  of  "Leonard  and  Ger- 
trude."* 
^'The  love  and  patience,"  Pestalozzi  writes, 
"with  which  Gertrude  bore  with  the  dis^ 
orderly  and  untrained  little  ones  was  almost 
past  belief."  This  was  after  she  had  invited 
her  neighbor's  little  neglected  children  to 
join  her  family  group. 

Again,  speaking  of  his  own  work  in  the 
orphan  school  at  Stanz,  Pestalozzi  says,  "I 
was  persuaded   that   my  affection  would 


change  the  state  of  my  children  just  as 
quickly  as  the  spring  sun  awakes  to  new  life 
the  earth  that  winter  has  benumbed.  I  was 
not  deceiving  myself;  before  the  spring  sun 
melted  the  snow  of  our  mountains  my  chil- 
dren were  hardly  to  be  recognized.  .  .  • 
i  wanted  to  prove  by  my  experiment  that  if 
public  education  is  to  have  any  real  value 
tor  humanity,  it  must  imitate  the  means 
which  make  the  merit  of  domestic  educa- 
tion; for  it  is  my  opinion  that  if  school 
teaching  does  not  take  into  consideration 
the  circumstances  ot  tamily  life,  and  every- 
thing else  that  bears  on  man's  general  edu- 
cation, It  can  only  lead  to  an  artificial  and 
methodical  dwarhng  of  humanity.  .  .  • 
In  any  good  education,  the  mother  must 
be  able  to  judge  daily,  nay  hourly,  from  the 
child's  eyes,  hps  and  face,  of  tlje  slightest 
change  in  his  soul.  .  .  .  The  power  of 
the  educator,  too,  must  be  that  of  a  father* 
quickened  by  the  general  circumstances  of 
domestic  life.  .  a  •  Before  all  things  I 
was  bound  to  gain  the  confidence  and  the 
love  of  the  children.  I  was  sure  if  I  suc- 
ceeded in  this  all  the  rest  would  come  of 
itself." 

Pestalozzi's  writings  and  work  prepared 
the  way  for  the  kindergarten,  for  Froebel 
studied  and  taught  with  Pestalozzi  at  Iver- 
dun,  from  1807  to  1809.  It  will  be  interest- 
ing to  mothers  to  know  of  the  lives  of  these 
great  educational  reformers  and  to  find  that 
both  drew  their  inspiration  from  the  home 
and  the  mothers  of  Germany.  The  most 
popular  work  of  each  of  these  men  was 
written  to  enlist  the  helo  of  mothers  in  edu- 
cating the  child.  Therefore,  I  advise  the 
addition  of  Pestalozzi's  "Leonard  and  Ger- 
trude," and  of  Froebel's  "Mother  Play"  and 
"Mother-song"  to  the  books  of  the  Mothers' 
library,  which  I  trust  many  kindergartners 
have  already  in  circulation. 

The  story-form  of  "Leonard  and  Ger- 
trude" makes  it  comparatively  easy  reading. 
It  will  appeal  to  almost  any  mother.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  Mothers'  Circle,  briefly  out- 
line the  story  or  appoint  a  mother  to  do  so. 
Assign  several  paragraphs  to  other  mothers 
to  read  aloud  at  the  meeting.    Request  the 
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secretary  of  the  circle  to  write  a  list  of  all 
mothers  who  wish  to  read  the  book  on  a 
slip  of  paper  with  addresses.  Paste  it  in  the 
back  of  the  book  and  direct  the  first  one 
named  to  pass  the  book  on  to  the  second  as 
soon  r.s  she  has  read  it,  the  second  to  the 
third,  etc.  Place  date  of  delivering  the  book 
after  each  name.  The  mother  in  whose 
hand  the  book  remains  at  the  date  of  the 
next  meeting  of  the  circle  should  bring  it  to 
the  meeting  and  re-start  it  if  others  still 
wish  to  read  it. 

At  the  second  meeting  practical  questions 
suggested  by  the  reading  may  well  fill  the 
hour.  To  encourage  thoughtful  reading,  re- 
quest mothers  to  copy  a  paragraph  with 
which  they  do  not  agree,  or  one  which  they 
have  tried  and  proved  valuable. 

The  kinder^artner  should  be  prepared  to 
show  how  educational  reform  has  gone  for- 
ward since  the  days  of  Pestalozzi,  and  that 


many  of  his  hopes  are  now  realized  in  the 
introduction  of  manual  training.  His 
schemes  for  industrial  education  are  only 
beginning  to  be  realized,  but  in  Switzerland, 
where  he  lived  and  taught,  it  is  said  that 
there  is  not  a  pauper  known.  A  beautiful 
statue  of  Pestalozzi  with  arms  enfolding 
several  little  children  was  erected  sosa^ 
years  ago  in  memory  of  this  great,  loving 
father  of  Swiss  orphans,  and,  indeed,  of 
every  land. 

SUQQBSTBD  READINGS  FROM  LBONARD  AND 
QBRTRUDB. 

Chapter     8.  A  good  mother's  Saturday  eyenins. 

Chapter  10.  Childish  Character. 

Chapter  16.  Domestic  order  and  disorder. 

Chapter  17.  Disturbance  reigns  throughout  the 
village,  except  in  Gertrude's  hoaae. 

Chapter  2S.  One  peaceful  home. 

Chapter  25.  Gertrude's  method  of  instruction. 

Chapter  81.  Organisation  of  a  new  school. 

Chapter  82.  A  good  school  master. 


SOME  STORIES  ABOUT  TOMMY. 

ANNS  BURR  WILSON. 


Jack  Frost's  Present 

How  Tommy  had  wished  for  a  pair  of 
skates!  Now  that  they  were  really  his,  he 
could  hardly  wait  to  try  them  on  the  brook 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill;  but  it  looked  as 
though  he  might  have  to  wait  some  time, 
for  Jack  Frost  had  let  the  brook  get  away 
from  him  lately.  Tommy  had  seen  it  run- 
ning through  the  fields  and  under  the  road, 
hurrying  fast  so  as  not  to  be  caught  again, 
and  carrying  along  with  it  broken  pieces  of 
ice  that  told  the  story  of  its  having  been 
caught ;  now  it  was  nearly  free  of  these,  and 
perhaps  it  thought  itself  free  of  Jack  Frost 
as  well,  but  he  was  only  taking  a  vacation, 
and  I  can  tell  you  that  when  Tommy  looked 
at  his  new  skates,  he  hoped  the  vacation 
would  not  be  long. 

And  it  was  not  long,  for  on  that  very 
Christmas  eve,  after  everyone  in  the  farm- 
house was  snug  in  bed,  and  the  tree  was 
left  alone  in  the  sitting  room,  who  should 
come  peeping  into  the  windows  but  Jack 
Frost  himself ! 

He  was  not  surprised  to  see  his  friend,  the 
evergreen  tree,  in  the  house,  for  he  had  seen 
such  things  before;  indeed,  you  could  not 


tell  him  anything  about  Christmas,  for  he 
and  Santa  Claus  were  the  best  of  friends; 
many  a  time  had  they  dashed  through  the 
country  together  behind  the  swift  reindeer, 
and  where  had  he  been  that  very  week  but 
to  the  North  Pole  to  meet  his  jolly  friend  ? 

So  you  will  not  be  surprised  to  know 
that  he  stopped  to  make  some  Christmas 
pictures,— of  stars  and  Christmas  trees  and 
church  steeples,— on  the  windows  of  the 
farmhouse,  for  the  family  to  find  the  next 
morning.  When  he  came  to  Susie's  win- 
dow something  almost  took  away  his 
breath,  for  there  lay  Susie  hugging  fast  in 
her  arms^-could  it  be  a  new  baby.?  Then 
he  remembered  that  he  had  seen  something 
like  it  in  Santa  Claus'  sleigh,  and  in  another 
minute  he  guessed  that  it  was  a  Christmas 
doll.  He  wondered  if  Tommy,  too,  would 
have  something  new  for  him  to  see;  so  he 
hurried  to  the  next  window,  and  peeped  in. 
There  lay  Tommy  dreaming  of  Santa  Claus, 
and  on  a  chair  right  by  his  bed,  where  he 
might  put  out  his  hand  and  touch  them  the 
first  thing  in  the  morning,  was  a  pair  of 
skates. 

Now  I  do  not  need  to  tell  you  what  came 
into  Jack  Frost's  head  when  he  saw  those 
skates.  He  did  not  wait  another  minute, 
but  went  down  the  hill  as  fast  as  the  wind, 
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and  chased  the  running  brook  until  he 
caught  it ;  then  he  held  it  fast,  and  did  not 
leave  it  once  during  the  night,  for  he  meant 
to  give  Somebody  a  good  surprise. 

When  Tommy  w^aked  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  first  thing  that  came  into  his  head 
was  that  this  was  Christmas  day ;  then  he 
remembered  his  skates,  and  put  out  his 
hand  to  touch  them.  Whew!  How  cold 
they  felt!  What  could  have  happened  to 
them.'^  He  wondered  if  Jack  Frost  had 
come  back,  from  his  vacation:  it  was  still 
too  dark  to  see  the  pictures  on  the  window, 
so  he  could  not  be  sure,  but  he  lay  there 
wishing  very  hard  that  it  might  be  so. 

At  last  he  heard  father's  clock,  and  up  he 
jumped  with  a  "Wish  you  a  merry  Christ- 
mas," and  in  the  next  breath :  "Let's  hurry 
and  look  at  the  brook."  Then  he  scampered 
almost  as  fast  as  Jack  Frost  himself,  and 
father  was  not  far  behind. 

You  know  what  they  found,  for  Jack 
Frost  had  been  waiting  there  all  night  to 
give  Tommy  his  Christmas  present. 

XL 

Some  Sleigh  Rides 

The  hill  by  Tommy's  house  was  a  great 
place  for  coasting;  even  the  boys  who  lived 
at  a  distance  were  sure  to  come  here  with 
their  sleds,  for  it  was  the  longest  hill  any- 
where around.  They  thought  Tonniiy's 
father  a  very  wise  farmer,  who  knew  the 
best  place  in  the  country  for  a  farm, — and 
Tommy  a  very  lucky  boy,  who  had  only  to 
step  outside  his  gate,  and  there  was  a  long 
hill  with  a  shining  brook  at  the  bottom. 

Where  the  road  crossed  the  brook  there 
was  a  bridge  of  heavy  planks,  and  beyond 
the  bridge  a  long  level  road.  I  wish  you 
could  have  been  there  one  morning  after 
Jack  Frost  had  put  the  finishing  touches  on 
it  all,  for  you  would  have  seen  Tommy's 
sled,  and  big  double  rippers  and  little  pig 
stickers,  all  shoottng  down  the  hill,  over  the 
bridge,  and  off  on  the  level  road  beyond — 
until  from  the  top  of  the  hill  the  farthest 
sleds  looked  like  little  black  specks  on  the 
snow. 

The  farmer  himself  had  made  Tommy's 
sled  a  long  time  ago  out  of  wood  from  the 
woodlot,  and  it  was  as  strong  as  could  be ; 
but  no  matter  how  good  a  start  Tommy 
might  get,  the  great  double  rippers  were 
sure  to  go  whizzing  past  him.  He  could  go 
down  the  hill  and  over  the  bridge,  but  with 


all  his  pushing  with  his  toes  in  the  snow, 
he  could  not  go  far  on  the  level  road  be- 
yond. So  he  must  tramp  up  the  hill  and 
start  one  more — with  plenty  of  time  for  an- 
other slide  before  the  big  boys  came  back. 

Sometimes  they  made  room  for  him  on  a 
double  ripper,  and  then  how  he  held  his 
breath  wliile  they  went  racing  down  over 
the  smooth  track,  across  the  bridge,  and  on 
— on — on — on — until  it  seemed  to  Tommy 
that  he  must  be  miles  from  home;  though 
when  he  turned  around  there  was  the  farm 
house  in  plain  sight, — perhaps  mother  had 
seen  him  from  the  sitting  room  window. 

Somebody  must  have  seen  them,  anyway, 
for  all  of  a  sudden  there  was  a  sound  of 
sleigh  bells,  and  out  of  the  yard  came  the 
farmer  with  two  horses  and  a  long  sleigh 
that  was  big  enough  to  hold  them  all — in- 
deeed  they  knew  by  the  twinkle  in  his  eye 
that  that  was  why  he  was  using  it.  So  they 
left  Tommy's  sled  and  the  big  double  rip- 
pers and  the  little  pigstickers  close  by  the 
fence,  and  all  scrambled  in  behind  the  farm- 
er and  started  down  the  hill  again. 

This  time  they  did  not  stop  on  the  bridge 
where  Tommy's  sled  had  stopped  so  many 
times,  nor  on  beyond  where  the  big  double 
rippers  and  little  pigstickers  could  go, — but 
went  on  down  the  smooth  road  with  the 
sleigh  bells  jingling  a  tune  all  the  way, — 
and  even  when  they  came  to  a  place  where 
the  road  went  up  another  hill,  still  the 
horses  carried  the  long  sleigh  on.  After  a 
while  the  houses  began  to  look  strange,  but 
this  did  not  trouble  the  boys  in  the  least, 
for  they  were  sure  that  Tommy's  father 
knew  the  way  everywhere  and  home  again. 
They  only  kept  their  eyes  open  for  all  the 
new  sights, and  their  mouths  open  for  cheer- 
ing and  shouting;  they  passed  other  boys 
coasting  with  all  kinds  of  sleds  and  they 
laughed  to  themselves  to  see  how  the  horses 
left  the  swiftest  of  them  far  behind. 

But  after  a  while  even  their  long  sleigh 
had  to  stop;  the  farmer  did  an  errand  at  a 
farm  house  by  the  road  and  then  turned  the 
horses'  heads  toward  home,  so  they  all 
should  be  in  time  for  dinner. 

The  boys  gave  three  cheers  for  their  ride, 
and  I  can  tell  you  that  when  they  saw  the 
long  road  stretching  far  ahead  of  them  they 
were  glad  that  this  time  they  did  not  have 
to  walk  to  the  top  of  the  hill  and  pull  their 
sleds  behind  them.   ' 
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CHILD  STUDY. 

FRANCES  C.  HOLDBN. 


Questions  for  IQndergartners  and  Primary 
Teachers. 

"Between  the  natural  laws  of  child 
growth,  and  the  actual  work  of  kindergar- 
ten and  g^ade  there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed," 
said  a  prominent  educator  not  long  ago. 

The  gulf,  however,  is  not  so  wide,  nor  so 
deep  that  it  cannot  be  spanned.  Kinder- 
gartners  and  teachers,  will  you  not  give  an 
account  of  your  experience — as  suggested 
by  the  general  scheme  of  the  following 
questions — in  bringing  the  practical  work 
of  kindergarten  and  primary  school  into 
Larmony  with  the  child's  natural  tend- 
encies? A  reply  to  a  single  question  will 
stimulate  to  greater  endeavor,  and  your  an- 
swers will  suggest  new  lines  of  work  to 
others. 

The  questions  do  not  necessarily  imply 
the  views  of  the  writer;  they  are  intended 
to  focus  attention  on  certain  phases  of  the 
problem,  and  to  provoke  discussion.  Since 
the  higher  mental  and  moral  qualities  have 
their  source  in  a  robust  physical  develop- 
ment, the  questions  begin  with  physical 
growth  and  health.  Such  topics  as  the  de- 
velopment of  the  senses,  acquisition  of  lan- 
guage, muscular  control,  play,  imagination, 
and  reasoning  will  appear  in  future  num- 
bers. To  those  who  cultivate  it  this  field  is 
a  fruitful  one.  Answers,  suggestions,  or 
questions  bearing  upon  the  work  will  be 
published  from  time  to  time  in  the  Kinder- 
garten-Primary Magazine.  They  should  be 
addressed  to  Miss  Bertha  Johnston,  care  of 
Kindergarten-Primary  Magazine,  150  Nas- 
sau Street,  New  York  City. 

L     PHYSICAL  DEVELOPMENT  DURING  CHILD- 
HOOD. 

A.  Growth  of  the  body. 

1.  Do  you  keep  a  record  of  the  height  and 

weight  of  the  children? 

2.  How  and  when  do  you  make  such  records? 

3.  Of  what  value  are  they  in  your  daily  work? 

4.  Have  you  observed  a  fairly  constant  rela- 

tion between  size  and  weight  and  men- 
tal ability? 

5.  What  difference,  if  any,  in  the  size  and 

weight  of  boys  and  girls  of  the  same 
age? 

B.  Healthful  bodily  conditions. 

1.  If  you  know  the  quality  of  food  the  chil- 
dren eat,  can  you  trace  its  effect  on 
growth?  On  menUl  ability?  Reliable 
Instances  elsewhere? 


2.  What  relation  exists  between  their  habits 

of  rest  and  sleep,  and  physical  and  men- 
tal development? 

3.  How  have  you  brought  about  more  health- 

ful conditions  among  the  children? 

a.  Are  child  study  circles  a  good  means? 

b.  How  can  the  teacher  create  ideals  and 

form  good  habits  by  the  use  of: 

1.  School  "parties"  and  lunches? 

2.  A  rest  room,  or  regular  rest  period? 

3.  The  tending  of  pets? 

4.  The  care  of  a  playhouse  and  of  dolls? 

c.  What  means  are  best  adopted  to  awak- 

ening an  interest  in  the  care  of  teeth, 
skin,  hair,  and  nails. 

4.  Is  fatigue  a  serious  menace  to  health  un- 

der present  school  conditions? 

a.  How  do  you  recognize  it? 

b.  What  characteristics  of  personality  and 

manner  in  the  teacher  tend  to  fa- 
tigue young  children? 

c.  In  general,  how  long  can  kindergarten 

and  primary  children  be  held  to  a 
given  task  without  fatigue? 

d.  What  are  the  best  means  for  preventing 

it? 

5.  How  can  you  tell  the  nervous  condition  of 

little  children? 

a.  Do  you  use  definite  tests,  or  Judge    by 

the  general  appearance  and  behavior? 

b.  Have  you  ever  helped  to  quiet  twitching 

of  a  child's  muscles,  or  to  overcome 
the  habit  of  making  unconscious 
grimaces?     How? 

6.  Of  what  is  mouth  breathing  in  children  an 

indication? 

a.  A  bad  habit  merely? 

b.  An  unnatural  physical  condition? 

c.  How  may  it  be  corrected? 

7.  Are  obstructions,  or  abnormal  growths  in 

the   head   and  throat  common   among 
children? 

a.  In  what  ways  do  they  affect  the  health? 

b.  How  do  they  influence  the  child  men- 

Ully? 

c.  By  what  ordinary  means  can  they  prob- 

ably be  discovered? 

d.  What  would  you  do  in  such  a  case? 

II.    Development  of  the  Senses. 

Child  study  has  practically  determined 
that  in  the  development  of  the  child's  pow- 
ers the  emphasis  of  growth  is  placed  now 
on  one  set  of  functions,  and  now  on  an- 
other; there  is  a  growing  period  for  each, 
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and  a  certain  order  in  which  they  develop. 
The  time  to  shape  and  enrich  the  child's  life 
is  during  these  nascent  stages.  But  if  the 
growing  period  passes,  and  the  right  im- 
pressions are  not  made,  it  is  an  opportunity 
gone  never  to  return.  For  sense  impres- 
sions and  experiences  the  early  years  of  the 
child's  life  are  worth  all  the  rest  put  to- 
gether. 

A.  Sensory  training  in  general. 

1.  What   relation   do   you   find   between   de- 

fective sense  organs  and  mental  dull- 
ness? 

2.  How  much  time  and  emphasis  should  be 

placed  upon  sense  education? 

a.  Does  Halleck  overestimate  its  value  in 

"The  Education  of  the  Central  Nerv- 
ous System"? 

b.  How    far    do    you    accept    Miss    Blow*s 

statement  that  accentuating  the  ele- 
mentary sensations  impedes  the  de- 
development  of  higher  mental  ac- 
tivities? ♦ 

c.  How  may  the  teacher  adjust  these  op- 

posing view  points  in  such  a  way  as 
to  give  the  child  a  rich  and  varied 
his  soul  organs?s"  etaolnn  shrdlus 
sense  experience,  and  not  to  '*blnd- 
eyes,  ears,  hands,  mouth  and  nose"?* 
ing  his  soul  throughout  life  to  his 

3.  What  should  be  the  aim  of  training  the 

senses  in  relation  to 

a.  Immediate  welfare  and  pleasure? 

b.  Future  intelligent  growth? 

4.  What  topics  in  the  program  lend  them- 

selves especially  to  the  education  of  the 
various  senses? 

5.  Of  what  value  is  mental  recall? 

1.  How  may  the  gifts,  occupations,  con- 
structive work,  plays,  etc.,  be  used  to 
make  more  clear  and  definite  the  child's 
mental  images? 

B.  Hearing. 

1.  How   do   you   test   the   child's   ability   to 

hear? 

2.  Training  the  sense  of  hearing. 

a.     With  what  sounds  in  nature  are  little 
children  most  familiar? 

1.  How  do  you  acquaint  them  with 

a.  Calls  of  animals? 

b.  Bird  songs? 

c.  Murmur  of  running  water?  etc. 

2.  In  what  ways  do  you  use  the  follow- 

ing means  to  direct  the  child's  at- 
tention and  awaken  his  aesthetic 
*  sense? 

a.  Stories; 

b.  Instrumental  music; 

c.  Songs; 

d.  Poems; 

e.  Dramatization  and  imitation? 

3.  Describe  games   which   are  successful   in 

training  in  the  ability  to 
a.     Recognize  familiar  sounds; 

♦"Letters  to  a  Mother/'  pp.  193-4. 
•Ibed, 


b.  Discriminate  differences  in  pitch; 

c.  Locate  sound; 

d.  Discriminate  quality  of  sound. 

C.  Sight. 

1.  What  is  the  best  way  of  testing  the  eye- 

sight of  young  children? 

a.     How  must  it  differ  from  the  usual  means 
used  by  oculists? 

2.  Training  of  the  sense  of  sight. 

a.  Color. 

1.  What    exercises    help    to   cure    color 

blindness  in  children? 

2.  How  slight  a  variation  from  the  stan- 

dard can  they  discriminate  readily? 
a.     Is  it  desirable  to  use  more  than  one 
shade  of  each  color? 

3.  How  soon  should  chUdren  be  familiar- 

ized with  the  intermediate  hues, 
such  as  red-orange,  blue-violet, 
etc.? 

4.  Is  there  any  advantage  in  elaborate 

exercises  to  show  how  orange, 
green,  and  violet  are  derived? 

5.  Is  the  child's  taste  best  formed  by  al- 

lowing him  to  use  crude  colors,  and 
color  combinations,  if  he  likes 
them,  or  by  expecting  him  to  adopt 
a  cultivated  adult  standard  of 
beauty?     Why? 

b.  What  games  help  to  develop 

1.  Quickness  of  observation? 

2.  Accuracy  of  observation? 

3.  Ability  to  grasp  an  increasing  number 

of  objects,  or  details? 

D.  Touch. 

1.  To  what  extent  do  kindergarten  and  pri- 

mary children  need  to  reinforce  sigrht 
witn  touch,  to  get  clear  concepts? 

2.  What  materials  and  phases  of  the  program 

or  course  of  study  are  best  adopted  to 
exercises  for  cultivating  the  sense  of 
touch? 

3.  What  plays  and  games  do  you  use  to  de- 

velop this  sense? 

£.     Taste  and  smell. 

1.  Is  the  cultivation  of  taste  and  smell  as  es- 

sential for  intellectual  growth,  as  the 
development  of  the  other  senses? 

2.  May  the  development  of  the  senses  of  taste 

and  smell  be  a  source  of  intellectual  as 
well  as  sensuous  enjoyment? 

a.     What  poets  employ  images  of  taste  or 
smell? 

3.  What   are   the   most  simple   and   natural 

means  of  familiarizing  children  with 
various  odors? 

4.  What  activities  naturally  demand  the  ex- 

ercise of  the  ability  to  test  materials  by 
the  sense  of  smeU  or  of  taste? 

The  Autobiography  of  Helen  Kellar  fur- 
nishes a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  func- 
tion of  the  senses  in  furnishing  material 
which  is  fundamental  not  only  to  intellec- 
tual, but  to  ethical  growth. 
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DRAWING,  CUTTING,  FOLDING  AND  TEARING  FOR  JANUARY 


By  LILEON  CLAXTON,  New  York. 


Very  little  aitention  could  be  given  to  the  winter 
conditions  in  nature  during  December  because  of 
the  Christmas  thought  being  so  prominent.  Now 
comes  January  with  its  sueets  of  snow  and  rivers 
of  ice;  its  edgings  of  icicles  and  its  beautiful,  fairy 
snowflake  stars  and  flowers.  Some  beautiful  effects 
can  be  secured  in  drawing  ^ais  month  by  the  use  of 
white  chalk  and  black  charcoal.  Snow  scenes,  skat- 
ing ponds,  sleighing  parties,  all  suggested  by  slight 
touches  of  the  charcoal  and  masses  of  white. 

This  is  the  month  when  the  children's  thoughts 
are  naturally  directed  to  the  idea  of  time.  This,  too, 
affords  considerable  employment  in  cutting,  folding, 


attention  be  properly  directed  thereto.  The  skies 
are  clear  and  dark,  showing  the  twinkling  of  the 
stars  and  the  phases  of  the  moon  to  advantage. 
These  changes  should  be  represented  in  the  most 
beautiful  mediums  possible  and  the  spirituality  of 
the  conditions  must  be  kept  before  the  children. 
xne  feelings  inspired  are  mystery  and  awe,  the 
work  begun  in  transparencies  can  be  continued  in 
connection  with  the  **Light  Work"  as  appropriately 
as  any  time  during  the  year  and  the  desired  feelings 
are  produced  in  that  work  better  than  with  any 
other.  Still,  a  blue  sky  with  stars  and  moon  set 
off  by  black  houses  with  twinkling  lights  here  and 
there  is  not  lacking  in  these  feelings.     This  can  be 


drawing,  etc.  Some  of  the  time  pieces  ranging  in 
size  from  watches  and  clocks  for  the  homes  to  town 
clocks  in  church  steeples  and  public  buildings  are 
among  tne  most  realistic  constructions  of  the  year's 
work  and  never  fail  to  give  intense  pleasure  to  the 
children.  Who  wouldn't  possess  a  watch,  one  like 
father's,  if  he  could! 

January  skies  are  particularly  striking  at  night. 
This  is  a  time  when  the  still,  quiet  beauty  of  the 
heavens  will  reach  the  souls  of  the  children,if  their 


produced  by  combination  drawing  and  cutting.  In 
connection  with  the  lights  of  Ood  the  devices  of  man 
for  lighting  houses  and  streets  are  studied;  electric 
lights,  street  lights  (gas  and  oil),  table  lamps,  all 
figure  in  lae  work.  These  can  be  represented  in 
drawings,  by  cuttings,  and  tearing,  etc. 

The  helpers  who  might  appropriately  figure  in 
this  month  s  work  would  be  the  street  cleaner,  the 
clock  maker,  and  the  lamp  lighter.  Some  of  them 
should  not  be  given  much  time,  but  their  labor  is 
honest  and  the  attention  of  the  children  should  in 
some  way  be  brought  to  them. 
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The  animal  to  be  noticed  this  month  might  be 
the  horse  in  connection  with  city  life  as  the  condi- 
tions of  the  streets  and  the  difficulties  under  which 
he  labors  call  attention  to  him  and  especial  interest 
in  him.  Since  birds  figure  more  or  less  throughout 
i^e  year  the  drawing  work  should  include  more 
than  one  scene  where  snow  birds  appear.  One  such 
picture  might  represent  children  feeding  the  birds 
in  the  snow. 

At  a  time  when  so  little  can  be  done  in  the  line 
of  walks  and  visits  it  is  particularly  fortunate  that 
nature  comes  to  our  door  with  her  hands  full  of 
good  things.  But  thus  is  it  ever,  if  we  would  but 
search  out  the  "compensations"  and  give  ourselves 
up  to  tiie  enjoyment  of  the  blessings. 


Free  Drawing. 

street  scene  during  and  after  a  snowfall  (men 
clearing  the  streets,  people  going  through  deep 
snow). 

Sleighing  party  with  horses,  etc. 

Children  coasting. 

Skating  scene. 

Pictures  of  the  sky  as  the  children  see  it. 

Church  with  clock  face. 

Alarm  clock. 

Vvatch  and  chain. 

Window  in  clock  store. 


carrt 


bvoom 
I shovel 


Drawing. 

House  covered  with  snow. 

Fields  of  snow  with  trees  and  fences. 
Country  road  covered  with  snow;  here  and  there 
a  house. 

Frozen  river  with  skaters. 

Church  covered  with  snow. 

Building  hung  with  icicles. 

Geometric  drawings  of  snowflakes. 

Clock  face. 

Clock  tower. 

•Night  scene. 

Snow  scene  with  snow  birds. 

Fields  of  snow  and  a  frozen  river  (bookcover). 

*The  night  scene  should  be  drawn  on  a  large  blue 
sheet  of  paper.  The  moon  and  stars  represented  in 
the  sky  with  yellow  pencil.  The  buildings  of  dif- 
ferent heigats  and  outlines  drawn  with  black  pencil 
and  here  and  there  a  red  and  green  light  scattered 
through  many  more  yellow  lights,  apparently  shin- 
ing through  windows  or  hanging  high  as  signals. 


Lamp  lighter  at  work. 

Street  lighted  by  gas  lamps. 

Street  cleaner  at  work. 

Children  feeding  birds  from  a  window   (paste 
on  shutters  to  open  and  shut.) 

Horse  at  work  during  winter  carrying  heavy 
loads  through  the  snow,  drawing  wagons  loaded 
with  snow,  etc. 

Illustrate  story  work. 

Practice  Drawing. 

Electric  light. 


Lamp  post. 
Table  lamp. 

Snow  shoe. 
Snow  shovel. 
Star. 


Cutting. 
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Crescent.  Yellow  paper. 

Half  moon. 

Fall  moon. 

lAmp  post. 

Table  lamp. 

niustrate  story  work. 

Drawing  and  Cutting. 

Child  on  skates. 
Child  and  hocky  club. 
Slei£rh  and  driver. 
Bob  sleigh. 

Five  pointed  star  (please  draw  in  on  designing 
squares). 

Electric  light. 

Watch  and  chain. 

Street  cleaner. 

Street  cleaner's  broom,  shovel  and  cart. 

Illustrate  story  work. 


lighten 


QD 


Shelp 
clocH 


PAPER  TEAWN6       ^ 


To  construct  the  watch  and  chain  referred  to 
above  draw  an  open  faced  watch  and  make  a  paper 
chain  of  fine  strips  of  yellow  paper. 

.  Folding  and  Cutting. 

Sleigh. 

Grandfather's  dock. 
'  Uock  on  the  shell" 
BlelghheU.  ^     ;  _ 


Skate. 

Ladder  (lamp  lighter's.) 

Table  lamps. 

To  make  the  sleigh  take  a  large  square  sheet  of 
paper;  fold  the  sixteen  squares.  Cut  away  the  two 
middle  squares  on  the  front  edge,  leaving  one 
square  at  either  corner.  Fold  the  back  edge  to  the 
first  fold  running  from  side  to  side.  Cut  away  as 
on  front  of  sleigh  only  taking  a  strip  half  aa  wide 
and  Just  the  same  length. 

Fold  corner  to  diagonally  opposite  corners  on 
back  of  paper. 

Fold  right  and  left  edges  to  the  nearest  fold  to 
make  the  runners  of  the  sleigh;  paste  and  stand 
upright  Fasten  a  string  through  the  front  of  run- 
ners and  sleigh  is  complete. 

The  parts  of  the  Grandfather's  Clock  are  first 
made  and  tuen  pasted  together  thus:  Take  a  pi^er 
circle  two  incnes  in  diameter  at  least;  represent 
the  figures  and  markings  around  the  face  of  the 
clock  by  dashes;  draw  the  hands.  Now  fold  and 
cut  the  oft-used  box  form,  but  do  not  paste  the 
corners  yet.  This  is  to  be  the  body  of  the  clock  and 
should  be  a  generous  sise.  In  the  proper  position 
at  the  top  of  the  clock  paste  the  face;  from  this 
paste  a  narrow  strip  of  paper  to  represent  the  string 
of  the  pendulum;  on  the  end  of  the  strip  paste  a 
one-inch  circle  for  the  bottom  of  the  pendulum. 
When  these  are  quite  dry  the  box  corners  should 
be  pasted.  If  the  clock  will  not  stand  alone  a  sup- 
port should  be  pasted  on  the  back. 

A  clock  with  a  pointed  top  will  be  a  change  for 
"The  Clock  on  the  Shelf."  Fold  one  diameter  run- 
ning from  top  to  bottom  of  the  clock;  fold  rignt 
and  left  edges  to  this  diameter.  Fold  the  two  top 
corners  to  the  diameter  at  the  back  of  the  clock. 
Cut  these  folds,  leaving  a  peak  top  for  the  clock. 
At  a  proper  distance  from  the  peak  draw  a  circle 
for  the  face  of  the  clock;  Indicate  the  markings  on 
the  face.  From  the  bottom  of  the  face  suspend  a 
string  on  which  is  fastened  a  small  sphere  or 
cylinder.  This  clock  can  be  greatly  improved  by 
pasting  on  a  door  made  Just  the  sise  and  shape  of 
the  front  of  the  clock  between  the  two  outside  folds 
and  the  peak  and  bottom.  Before  fastening  the 
door  to  the  clock  fold  the  two  sides  together  and 
cut  out  holes  for  the  clock  face  and  pendulum 
weight  to  show  through.  If  the  clock  is  to  have 
this  door  the  face  of  the  clock  and  the  pendulum, 
arrangements  should  not  be  placed  on  the  clock 
till  the  door  is  completed.  This  will  show  the  exact 
place  where  they  should  be  fastened.  A  broad  mar- 
gin should  be  made  around  the  door  of  the  clock 
for  a  frame. 

Fold  skate  through  the  middle  and  cut  out  to 
show  runner. 

Paper  Tearing. 

street  cleaner's  uniform  of 

Hat. 

CJoat. 

Trousers. 

The  children  should  mount  these  pieces  on  a  good 
sized  mounting  paper  and  fill  in  with  pencil  the 
face,  hards,  feet,  buttons,  and  tools  for  working. 
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THE  KINDERGARTEN  PROGRAM. 

HARRIBTTA  MBLISSA  MILLS. 


The  Function  of  the  Principles  of  Selection 
and  Arrangement  in  Program  Making. 

WE  have  set  forth,  in  earlier  dis- 
cussions, the  theoretical  basis 
and  have  had  occasion  to  re- 
peatedly emphasize   the   spiri- 
of  the  Humanitarian  Program, 
tual  reference  of  the  common 
problems  of  life  and  of  education.    Further, 
we  have  indicated  that  the  experience  con- 
tent of  this  program,  which  emphasizes  the 
relationship  to  humanity  as  represented  in 
the  home  and  family  life,  and  the  relation- 
ship to  nature  as  indissolubly  linked  with 
the  development  of  each  human  being,  must 
be  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  third   factor 
which  gives  to  the  process  its  characteristic 
of  spirituality — the  relationship  to  God. 

For  purposes  of  clearness,  the  subject- 
matter  of  this  conception  of  the  program 
has  been  treated,  first,  in  its  relationship  to 
humanity,  and  second,  in  its  relationship  to 
nature.  Such  a  treatment  must  be  under- 
stood as  expedient  only,  since  these  fac- 
tors belong  to  one  unitary  process  of  ex- 
perience, and  cannot  be  separated. 

Again,  the  principle  of  selection,  or  dif- 
ferentiation— for  purposes  of  reflection — 
has  been  considered  apart  from  its  neces- 
sary correlative,  the  principle  of  arrange- 
ment, or  integration. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  discussion  of  the 
principle  of  arrangement  and  its  function  in 
program  making,  it  may  be  well  to  intimate 
the  ultimately  unitary  office  of  the  princi- 
ple of  selection,  which  functions  through 
processes  of  differentiation.  Paradoxical  as 
this  may  seem,  a  moment's  reflection  will 
make  it  clear  as  an  indisputable  truth ;  e.  g. 
History  arises  through  the  exercise  of  the 
principle  of  selection.  Within  the  totality 
of  experience  in  the  life  of  a  race,  there 
arise  experiences  which  are  of  fundamental 
importance  to  the  individual  member,  and 
to  the  corporate  life  of  the  whole.  In  the 
beginning  of  race  life,  these  experiences 
were  differentiated  from  the  total  experi- 
ence-continuum for  emphasis  through  repe- 
tition. They  were  handed  down  by  oral 
traditions;  they  were  preserved  in  picture 
writing;  down  through  the  ages  it  is  possi- 
ble to  trace  the  various  devices  invented  by 
mankind  to  preserve  the  record  of  import- 
ant events,  until  they  culminated  in  the  in- 


vention of  printing.  Again,  these  crucial 
events  in  the  development  of  race  life  which 
were  emphasized  through  repetition,  stimu- 
lated the  emotional  life  of  the  race,  aroused 
its  imagination,  and  liberated  forces  which 
gave  to  the  world  its  art  and  its  Hterature. 
Dr.  Woodbury  writes :  "Race  life  spiritual- 
ized is  the  formula  of  all  great  literature." 

In  some  such  wise  the  various  school 
studies  have  arisen,  and  have  become  the 
ways  and  means,  not  only  of  preserving  ex- 
perience, but  of  transmitting  it  for  the  en- 
richment and  interpretation  of  the  experi- 
ence of  each  succeeding  generation.  Thus 
the  principle  of  selection,  beginning  its  func- 
tioning in  differentiation,  becomes  the  inte- 
gration, progression,  and  interpretation  of 
each  selected  experience. 

Here  we  may  profitably  recall  the  state- 
ment made  in  the  introduction  to  these  dis- 
cussions, viz.:  that  the  history  of  civiliza- 
tion reveals  the  great  humanitarian  princi- 
ple as  the  basis  for  the  kindergarten  pro- 
gram. In  the  illustration  cited  above,  this 
principle,  persistently  working  through  the 
selective  power  of  race  mind,  demonstrates 
its  ability  to  hold  fast  that  which  is  good 
for  itself  and  for  posterity.  The  principle 
of  selection,  even  while  functioning  as  the 
agent  of  special  integration,  progression 
and  interpretation  of  various  phases  of  hu- 
man experience,  still  retains  its  differentiat- 
ing character,  since  it  has  only  rudimentary 
power  to  reinforce  and  interrelate  the  ex- 
periences it  has  selected.  The  reinforcing 
and  interrelating  of  these  experiences  is  ac- 
complished mainly  through  the  functioning 
of  the  correlative  principle  of  arrangement, 
as  the  agent  of  both  special  and  general  uni- 
fication of  experience. 

Leaving  this  principle  of  arrangement  for 
later  development,  let  us  return  to  the  posi- 
tion that  education  is  a  spiritually  deter- 
mined process  which  functions  through  a 
system  of  relationships,  and  indicate  a  little 
more  fully  how  the  experience  content  of 
the  kindergarten  program  substantiates  this 
position. 

Frobel  writes:  "Education  consists  in 
leading  man  as  a  thinking,  intelligent  being 
growing  into  self-consciousness,  to  a  pure, 
unsullied,  conscious,  and  free  representa- 
tion of  the  inner  law  of  Divine  Unity,  and  in 
teaching  him  ways  and  means  thereto."* 
* ''Education  of  Man/'  p.  2. 
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If  it  be  assumed  that  the  aims  and  pur- 
poses of  life  and  of  education  are  identical, 
and  that  the  ideal  goal  of  their  combined 
striving  is  none  other  than  the  conscious 
unification  of  each  individual  life  with  the 
Divine  life,  it  follows  that  the  ways  and 
means  to  this  achievement  are  of  primary 
importance.  Recognizing  that  in  the  last 
analysis  the  problem  is  essentially  spiritual, 
it  is  clear  that  the  goal  cannot  be  won  by 
direct  approach,  nor  in  isolation  can  the  in- 
dividual win  his  birthright  of  freedom. 
Through  communion  and  kinship  with  hu- 
man life,  and  through  communion  with  the 
spirit  of  truth  and  beauty  manifest  in  na- 
ture, the  way  lies  open  to  communion  and 
unification  of  the  individual  life  with  the 
Divine  Life.  By  conscious  unification  of 
this  three  fold  relationship,  there  is  created 
a  province  of  experience  within  which  the 
individual,  representing  and  expressing  this 
unitary  life,  may  live,  a  free  soul. 

It  is  the  high  office  of  the  kindergarten 
to  select  and  arrange  ways  and  means  to 
"life's  unification  (Lebenseinigung)."  The 
work  of  the  kindergarten  under  the  human- 
itarian conception  of  the  program,  is  based 
upon  the  recognition  that  the  processes 
which  make  for  the  control  and  unification 
of  experience,  have  begun  their  functioning 
in  pre-kindergarten  days;  but  these  pro- 
cesses are,  in  the  main,  rudimentary  and 
unconscious,  having  been  exercised  in  rela- 
tion to  an  unordered  and  miscellaneous  ex- 
perience that  has  been  subjected  to  little 
evaluation.  With  the  advent  of  the  child 
into  kindergfarten,  these  primary  processes 
of  control  and  unification  of  experience  are 
continued;  but  their  exercise  is  now  di- 
rected; and,  under  guidance,  they  function 
to  gain  control  over  a  carefully  selected  and 
arranged  body  of  experience  which  contains 
essential  worths  and  truths  for  childhood. 
Subjecting  these  selected  experiences  and 
their  sources  to  a  final  analysis,  they  are 
found  to  be  the  very  foundation  of  human 
development,  and  are  the  embodiment  for 
childhood  of  the  best  that  the  race  has  won. 
Thus,  with  the  kindergarten  begins  that  ed- 
ucation which  Dr.  Butler  defines  as  "the 
conscious  adjustment  of  the  individual  to 
the  best  inheritances  of  the  race."  The  aim 
and  purpose  of  every  selected  process  and 
experience  is  the  conscious  unification  of 
race  life  with  the  Divine  Life.  This  is  to 
be  accomplished,  not  through  the  direct 
method  of  instruction,  but,  by  the  indirect 
method  of  training,  which  seeks,  as  the  out- 


come of  its  inspiration  and  guidance,  the 
nurture  of  the  soul.  The  education  that  be- 
gins in  the  kindergarten  is  the  education  by 
unification. 

Profound  consideration  incited  Froebel 
to  write :  "Do  with  the  child  nothing  unre- 
lated, else  he  easily  becomes  uneducated." 
The  maxim,  "Unrelated,  uneducated,"  does 
not  rest  upon  theoretical  foundations  only; 
nor  is  the  work  of  developing  power  to 
grasp  relationships  left  until  the  child 
reaches  the  plane  of  instruction.  Play  ac- 
tivities afford  opportunities  for  developing 
the  power  of  perceiving  relationships.  In 
Froebers  "Mother  Play,"  with  its  typical 
experiences  there  is  suggested  a  general 
methodology  of  dealing  with  the  play  re- 
sponses of  childhood  to  the  end  of  estab- 
lishing the  habit  of  seeking  essential  rela- 
tionships within  any  given  experience. 

Thus,  the  program  for  the  kindergarten 
involves  a  study  of  essential  relationships. 
Thus,  are  selected  from  the  experiences  of 
pre-kindergarten  days  those  which  embody 
the  richest  human  relationships.  Thus,  also, 
are  selected  those  aspects  of  nature  which 
can  be  most  readily  interpreted  in  terms  of 
appreciation,  aesthetics  and  beauty.  Here, 
again,  the  nature  and  need  of  the  child  can 
be  our  guide,  since  it  is  nature  as  the  "in- 
exhaustible source  of  delight  and  inspira- 
tion" that  determines  selection — the  nature 
that  stimulates  the  social  feelings,  and  re- 
quires the  companionship  of  kindred  souls 
for  its  appreciation ;  nature  which  embodies 
elements  that  cannot  be  expressed  in  scien- 
tific formulations— elements  that  quicken  in 
the  human  soul  the  capacities  for  com- 
munion with  the  Divine  Life.  In  the  in- 
terest of  clearness,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
speak  of  the  human  reference  and  of  the 
nature  reference  of  the  kindergarten  pro- 
gram, but  no  real  dualism  is  predicated. 
Man  apart  from  the  human  relationships  in 
which  his  life  develops  is  unthinkable;  na- 
ture apart  from  the  significance  humanity 
has  found  within  it,  is  meaningless;  and  in 
the  relationship  of  both  to  the  Divine  Life 
lies  the  meaning  of  the  life  of  man  and  the 
world  of  nature. 

We  have  now  to  trace  the  further  func- 
tioning of  the  principle  of  selection.  Hav- 
ing found  the  sources  from  which  to  select 
the  experience  content  of  the  kindergarten 
program,  it  is  not  enough  to  emphasize 
them  by  presentative  and  representative  ex- 
ercises; they  must  be  enriched  and  corre- 
lated.   Art,  literature,  and  music  constitute 
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the  sources  of  ideal  enrichment  of  the  ex- 
perience content  of  the  program.  The  race, 
in  passing  along  these  experience-ways,  has 
left  its  record  of  every  vital  human  interest, 
in  art,  song,  and  story.  These  records  are 
the  child's  birthright — his  patrimony,  of 
which  education  has  been  made  the  steward. 
These  inherited  riches,  education  may 
hoard  and  withhold  to  the  impoverishment 
of  childhood;  it  may  spend  lavishly  and 
recklessly;  or,  it  may  so  conserve  and  ad- 
minister these  inherited  riches  that  at  each 
stage  of  development,  the  unfolding  nature 
and  needs  of  the  human  being  may  be  met. 
This  is  peculiarly  true  in  the  selection  of 
stories  as  ideal  enrichment  of  experience. 
In  the  story  which  presents  the  known  ex- 
perience in  ideal  form,  the  child  may  leave 
the  field  of  personal  experience  and  enter 
the  store  house  of  race  experience,  from 
which  he  may  return  with  a  measure  for  his 
own  life  and  spirit.  The  movement  which 
began  in  the  concrete  experience  of  the 
child's  own  world,  has  gone  out  into  the 
related  unknown,  and  returned,  freighted 
with  an  increase  of  joy  in  a  world,  the  en- 
riched content  of  which  expands  heart  and 
soul,  strengthens  the  mind,  and  unfolds  life 
in  power  and  freedom.*  Those  who  are 
consciously  working  under  the  third,  or  hu- 
manitarian conception  of  the  program  and 
are  also  conscious  of  their  stewardship,  ask 
of  each  selected  experience  and  the  various 
modes  of  enrichment.  Are  they  simple  ?  Are 
they  timely?  Are  they  true  to  the  nature 
and  needs  of  this  group  of  children.?  It  is 
a  common  failing  of  the  kindergarten  that 
many  of  the  stories  told  are  far  beyond  the 
possibility  of  comprehension  by  children 
under  six  years  of  age.  Stories  such  as 
"The  Fisherman's  Hut,"  "Little  -  Prince 
Harweda,"  "David  and  Goliath,"  "St. 
George  and  the  Dragon,"  "The  Invisible 
Giant,"  belong  by  right  to  a  later  stage  of 
development.  If  these  stories  embody  es- 
sential truths,  and  are  entitled  to  a  place  in 
the  development  of  moral  and  literary  con- 
sciousness, then  let  us  seek  their  embodi- 
ment in  forms  adapted  to  the  kindergarten 
stage  development,  rather  than  adapt  and 
abridge  these  stories  which  wait  upon  a 
later  stage  of  development  for  apprecia- 
tion. In  "Moral  Education,"  Edward  How- 
ard Griggs  repeatedly  deplores  the  habit  of 
"fixing  up"  stories  and  legends. 

♦For  fuHer  deyelopment  see  "The  Evolution  of 
the  Kindergarten  Program,"  in  Part  II  of  the  "Sixth 
Tear  Book  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Scientific 
Study  of  Education." 


The  characteristics  of  truth,  simplicity, 
and  timeliness  which  guide  in  the  selection 
of  stories  as  ideal  enrichment  of  the  pro- 
gram, are  also  binding  in  the  realms  of  art 
and  music.  In  the  third  conception  of  the 
program,  the  education  materials  of  the 
kindergarten  are  interpreted  from  the 
point  of  view  of  their  function  in  the  devel- 
oping life  of  the  child.  The  so-called  gifts 
and  occupations  are  regarded  as  means  and 
never  as  ends  in  themselves.  There  is  a 
distinct  tendency  to  regard  them  all  as  oc- 
cupations since,  in  the  hands  of  little  chil- 
dren, they  are  the  means  of  expression  and 
of  gaining  some  rudimentary  control  over 
many  forms  of  human  experience.  As 
means  of  furthering  the  processes  of  social 
control  they  are  fundamental;  and  their 
structural  elements  of  form,  number,  posi- 
tion, and  direction  are  held  in  strict  subor- 
dination to  the  human  and  nature  experi- 
ence within  which  these  formal  factors  take 
their  rise.  These,  then,  are  the  agencies 
which  the  kindergartner  selects  as  the  ways 
and  means  of  leading  the  child — growing 
into  self-consciousness —  to  the  life  of  con- 
trol of  a  unitary  experience  which  embraces 
his  relationship  to  humanity,  to  nature  and 
to  God. 

Turning  now  to  the  principle  of  arrange- 
ment as  the  necessary  correlative  of  the 
principle  of  selection,  it  may  be  noted  that 
its  primary  office  is  integration.  From  the 
structural  point  of  view,  its  office  is  to  se- 
cure within  the  circle  of  selected  experi- 
ence, unity,  progression,  inter-relation,  and 
reinforcement.  By  means  of  arrangement 
and  organization,  each  selected  experience, 
with  its  related  resources  of  art,  music,  lit- 
erature, and  educative  materials,  must  be  so 
arranged  as  to  secure  within  itself  progres- 
sion, inter-relation,  and  reinforcement ;  and 
at  the  same  time  interrelate  and  reinforce 
the  total  experience— content  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

At  this  point  a  momentous  question 
emerges.  What  shall  determine  the  char- 
acter of  progression  in  the  program?  We 
had  occasion  to  touch  upon  this  point  in 
the  development  of  the  practical  aims  of 
education  in  Section  V  of  this  series :  ''How 
harmonize  the  ideals  and  ideas  of  the  adult 
world  view  with  the  world  view  of  child- 
hood? Is  it  possible  to  give  to  mature  and 
relatively  conscious  ideals,  continuous  and 
progressive  expression  in  kindergarten  ?" 
The  third  conception  of  the  program  re- 
quires that  the  element  of  progression  shall 
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have  psychological  determinants.  It  is  the 
nature  of  the  child  to  fashion  its  life  upon 
whatever  its  world  holds.  It  is  the  child's 
need  for  guidance  that  gives  to  education 
sanctions  for  selecting  and  arranging,  from 
the  child's  world,  those  experiences  that  are 
the  best  inheritance,  not  only  of  the  child, 
but  also  of  the  race,  and  are  such  as  can  be 
interrelated,  and  also  reinforced  from  the 
treasure  stores  of  the  race.  This  program 
does  not  assume  the  prerogative  of  substi- 
tuting a  relatively  complete  world  view  for 
the  partial  and  rudimentary  world  view  of 
the  child.  Its  aim  is,  rather,  to  guide  in 
utilizing  and  organizing  whatever  elements 
the  child  possesses  of  a  given  valid  experi- 
ence. Given  the  appreciative  basis  in  the 
child's  own  experience,  the  kindergartner 
may,  by  artistic  arrangement  of  influence 
and  suggestion,  impart  the  riches  of  the 
adult  consciousness  in  a  degree  commensur- 
ate with  the  needs  of  childhood. 

The  attitude  towards  progression  and 
continuity  constitutes  a  fundamental  differ- 
ence between  the  second  and  third  concep- 
tions of  the  kindergarten  program.  Pro- 
gression in  the  second  is  logical;  in  the 
third  it  is  psychological.  The  second  fol- 
lows an  objective  sequence  of  type  experi- 
ences selected  from  Froebel's  Mother  Play ; 
and  also  the  logical  sequence  of  the  gifts 
and  occupations.  Reflecting  upon  this  pro- 
cedure, the  question  arises:  Is  there  not 
grave  danger  in  following  an  objective  se- 
quence of  experience,  that  the  psychologi- 
cal, or  apperceptive  sequence  of  the  child's 
own  development  become  obscured  or  sub- 
merged? Or,  from  another  point  of  view: 
May  not  these  selections  follow  a  quasi- 
subjective  sequence  of  child  development — 
a  sequence,  the  germinal  points  of  which 
arise  in  artificial  budding  points  of  experi- 
ence induced  by  the  kindergartner;  e.  g.,  the 
visit  of  a  carrier  pigeon  to  the  kindergar- 
ten ;  making  a  "light  bird"  on  the  wall ;  the 
picture  of  "The  Knights  and  the  Good 
Child";  peeping  through  pin  holes.  From 
the  psychological  point  of  view,  the  value 
of  these  experiences  which  require  these 
immediately  arranged  points  of  departure, 
may  be  questioned.'  Have  they  genuine 
root  in  the  total  life  of  the  child  ?  Are  they 
not  externally  conditioned  rather  than  in- 
wardly initiated?  From  the  psychological 
point  of  view,  may  they  not  illustrate  the 
truth  that  "sense  in  vain  presents  what  or- 
ganized experience  is  not  prepared  to  re- 
ceive?" 


Progression  in  the  third  conception  of  the 
program  is  psychological ;  but  this  does  not 
preclude  the  functioning  of  the  logical  fac- 
tor in  the  organization  of  experience.  The 
psychological  and  logical  factors  are,  rather, 
terminal  aspects  of  one  process  of  growth. 
The  child  has  been  the  relatively  uncon- 
scious discoverer  of  the  experiences  with 
which  the  program  deals ;  but  these  experi- 
ences have  been  none  the  less  psychologi- 
cally discovered.  Through  the  selecting, 
organizing,  enriching,  and  correcting  agen- 
cies and  activities  of  the  kindergarten,  the 
element  of  system  enters  and  begins  its 
regulative  function.  The  kindergarten  is 
working  under  the  guidance  of  logic  in  edu- 
cation, which  requires  that  all  education 
must  be  relative  to  the  society  in  which  it 
is  given.  And,  again,  in  the  self-activity  of 
the  individual,  initiating  the  measures  of 
control  of  experience,  psychology  and  logic 
meet  on  common  ground.  Kindergarten 
procedure,  from  the  psychological  point  of 
view,  is  far  more  passive  and  following  than 
categorical  and  prescriptive;  since  "to  fol- 
low the  latter  mode  of  education,  is  to  lose 
the  pure,  the  sure,  and  steady  progression 
of  mankind."  In  its  guiding  and  protecting 
office,  the  kindergarten  seeks  to  deepen  the 
channels  of  the  living  springs  of  thought 
and  feeling  already  opened  in  the  mind  and 
hearts  of  children. 

Returning  to  the  principle  of  arrange- 
ment, let  us  now  trace  a  program  for  a 
given  period  of  time,  and  for  a  particular 
group  of  children.  The  first  step  in  the  ac- 
tual making  of  a  program  must  be  taken 
backward  in  time,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
influences  that  have  been  steadily  formative 
in  the  life  of  this  group  of  children.  This 
retrospective  work  is  an  absolute  necessity 
to  intelligent  program  making.  On  enter- 
ing a  new  field,  the  first  desideratum  is  an 
extensive  study  of  the  environment  in  which 
the  children  live.  A  memoranda  should  be 
made  of  every  positive  and  every  negative 
factor.  Every  instance  of  normal  animal 
life  should  be  especially  noted ;  e.  g.,  where 
the  sparrows  build  their  nests ;  where  there 
are  chickens,  pigeons,  or  rabbits.  If  a  park 
is  near,  locate  the  places  where  cocoons  may 
usually  be  found ;  e.  g.,  on  young  alanthus 
trees.  If  near  a  river,  note  the  time  when 
one  may  best  watch  the  sea-gulls  flying. 
Notice  every  tree  and  shrub,  flower  or  vege- 
table garden,  no  matter  how  small.  No  kin- 
dergartner is  in  possession  of  her  field  until 
a  complete  inventory  of  the  external  condi- 
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tions  of  the  work  has  been  made.  Studies 
have  been  made  of  sections  in  crowded  cities 
that  seemed  teeming  with  only  negative  in- 
fluences, but  which  have  yielded  rich  re- 
turns of  positive  experience  for  kindergart- 
ner  and  children.  The  negative  factors 
must  also  be  noted  as  having  already  ex- 
erted an  influence,  the  overcoming  of  which 
constitutes  a  unique  problem. 

The  second  step  is  taken  in  getting  pos- 
session of  the  internal  conditions  of  the 
school  and  kindergarten.  Note  especially 
the  general  atmosphere  of  the  school — its 
"psychic  climate,"  which  appeals  to  feeling 
and  yet  defies  description.  Note  the  atti- 
tude of  the  children  toward  each  other  and 
toward  the  teachers,  and  the  attitude  of 
both  toward  the  principal.  These  steps 
need  not  in  the  beginning  take  much  time. 

The  third  step^the  intensive  study  of 
the  environment,  requires  time,  tact,  and 
patience.  To  enter  the  homes  of  the  chil- 
dren and  study  the  human  relationships  that 
have  been  most  constantly  formative  in 
their  lives,  is  a  labor  of  love  that  brings  to 
those  who  really  enter  upon  it,  rich  reward 
of  insight  into  the  nature  and  needs  of  each 
child.  Mothers'  meetings  and  parents' 
meetings  are  a  help  in  this  intensive  work, 
but  with  these  the  efforts  to  connect  the 
school  life  with  the  home  life  too  often 
ceases.  Helpful  as  these  meetings  may  be, 
they  can  never  jdeld  such  returns  as  the 
personal  visit  to  each  home  represented  in 
the  kindergarten.  Extensive  and  intensive 
knowledge  of  the  formative  influences  in 
the  life  of  the  group  and  in  the  life  of  the 
individual  child,  makes  possible  the  unifica- 
tion of  kindergarten  life  with  the  life  that 
has  been;  and  is  necessary,  if  the  positive 
experiences  of  the  pre-kindergarten  life  are 
to  be  linked  with  the  positive  and  formative 
influences  of  the  kindergarten.  It  is  char- 
acteristic of  this  preparatory  work  that  it 
is  never  finished.  Year  by  year  each  en- 
vironment will  yield  to  those  who  have  eyes 
to  see,  the  possibilities  of  richer  and  wider 
relationships  with  the  world  of  nature  and 
the  world  of  man.  To  help  the  children  to 
find  truth,  goodness,  and  beauty  within  the 
circle  of  immediate  experience,  and  then  to 
extend  the  boundaries  of  that  experience  by 
the  riches  and  resources  of  the  kindergart- 
ner's  wider  environment,  is  service  of  high 
order.  It  is  such  service  as  this  that  pene- 
trates the  life  of  the  kindergarten  with  a 
fine  religious  and  spiritual  influence  that  no 
power,  save  the  lack  of  it  in  the  kindergart- 


ner  herself,  can  exclude.  Religious  instruc- 
tion may  cease  to  be  a  part  of  the  work  of 
secular  education;  but  wherever  there  are 
spiritually  enlightened  teachers,  religious 
influences  will  not  pass  unhonored  from  the 
school. 

Let  us  now  apply  the  principles  of  selec- 
tion and  arrangement  in  the  organization  of 
a  program  for  a  given  period:  e.  g.,  one 
week.  The  problem  consists  in  bringing 
into  organic  relationship  the  elements  in- 
volved, and  incorporating  them  in  a  schem- 
atic plan  which  will  present  the  period  as  a 
unit — a  scheme,  whereby  one  may  see  at  a 
glance  the  total  plan  and  be  able  to  detect 
wherein  it  is  strong  or  weak.  The  diagra- 
matic  form  lends  itself  to  these  ends.  The 
following  outline  will  make  clear  my  mean- 
ing and  may  prove  suggestive : 

This  plan  pre-supposes  that  the  prepara- 
tory steps  have  been  taken,  and  that  the 
kindergartner  has  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  nature  and  needs  of  the  children.  The 
first  point  to  note  is  the  experience  content 
of  the  period  under  consideration,  which 
should  be  viewed  in  its  relationship  to  pre- 
ceding experience.  It  is  essential  to  formu- 
late this  connection ;  and  further,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  select  the  points  within  the  given 
experience,  which,  sooner  or  later,  should 
be  emphasized.  For  convemence,  they  may 
be  numbered;  but  in  following  the  apper- 
ceptive order  of  approach,  the  children  may 
begin  at  any  point,  or  with  one  not  noted  by 
the  kindergartner.  This  need  not  compli- 
cate the  procedure  in  the  least ;  since,  where 
the  preparatory  work  has  been  well  done, 
within  the  circle  of  this  experience,  the  kin- 
dergartner may  move  with  absolute  poise 
and  freedom;  she  is  prepared  for  every 
emergency ;  and  every  valid  contribution  to 
the  experience  by  the  children  is  accepted 
at  its  full  value. 

The  experience  content  of  the  program 
with  all  its  sources  of  enrichment  should 
now  be  studied ;  and  for  this  the  kindergart- 
ner inventories  the  possibilities  of  first  hand 
experience  that  the  environment  holds,  and 
also  searches  out  the  riches  of  songs,  stories 
and  pictures.  These  may  be  arranged  under 
their  respective  headings,  and  from  these 
the  kindergartner  may  finally  select  the 
means  for  the  actual  and  ideal  enrichment 
of  the  chosen  experience.  All  this  selective 
work  is  done  under  the  guidance  of  the  gen- 
eral ideal,  or  purpose  of  the  whole  program ; 
but  there  are  immediate  aims  and  purposes 
relative  to  the  given  experience,  to  be  real- 
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ized  by  both  teacher  and  children.  The 
practice  of  formulating  aims  and  seeking  to 
realize  them  will  gradually  eliminate  the 
element  of  vagueness  and  consequent  inde- 
terminateness  of  practice. 

The  experience  and  the  presentative  re- 
sources having  been  determined,  the  selec- 
tion and  arrangement  of  the  representative 
elements  in  rythms,  plays,  games,  and  educa- 
tion materials  should  be  considered.  These, 
in  turn,  are  arranged  in  their  respective  po- 
sitions in  the  diagram. 

Every  outline  should  contain  the  refer- 
ence to  nature.  Irrespective  of  the  selec- 
tion of  experience  which  may  or  may  not 
have  immediate  reference  to  nature,  there 
always  remain  those  constant  phases  of 
nature  which  appeal  for  emphasis,  and 
which  lay  the  foundations  for  the  apprecia- 
tion of  progression  and  continuity  that  point 
ever  onward  and  upward.  In  the  constant 
and  changing  aspects  of  nature  lies  the  kin- 
dergartner's  opportunity  to  implant  the 
ideal  that  continuity  is  neither  mere  static 
repetition  nor  aimless  change;  but,  rather, 
the  practice  of  purpose,  which,  in  nature, 
steadily  reveals  the  presence  of  an  unseen 
spiritual  power. 

There  now  remains  the  task  of  differen- 


tiating and  integrating  these  presentative 
and  representative  elements  into  the  daily 
plan  with  its  morning  talks,  presentation  of 
songs,  pictures,  stories  and  plays,  and  the 
selection  of  expressive  mediums  in  the  gifts 
and  occupations.  Finally,  the  summary  of 
the  week  should  faithfully  record  successes 
and  failures.  Here  one  must  be  fearless  in 
recognizing  both ;  one  must  be  willing  to  be 
taught  by  failure  as  well  as  by  successes. 

Thus,  through  selection  and  arrangement 
the  elements  of  a  given  subject  are  set  in 
order  in  accordance  with  the  humanitarian 
principle  which  dominates  the  third  con- 
ception of  the  program.  Its  leading  refer- 
ence lies  in  the  human  relationship  which 
can  in  no  way  be  separated  from  the  rela- 
tionship to  nature.  One  may  not  set  down 
in  diagramatic  form  elements  and  agencies 
that  represent  the  relationship  to  God.  Yet 
it  is  none  the  less  present.  The  spiritual 
element  lies  within  each  phase  of  human  ex- 
perience and  functions  in  the  development 
of  the  life  of  each  human  being  through 
subtle  influences  that  elude  description.  It 
lies  within  the  power  of  the  kindergartner 
to  accentuate  these  influences  by  interpret- 
ing experience  in  terms  of  truth,  beauty,  and 
goodness. 
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^^ 


ConrtesTi  Little  Brown,  dt  Co^Boaton, 

From  Playtime,  a  Primer,  by  Clara  Murray. 
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DAY  BY  DAY  WITH  NATURE— FOR  THE  KINDERGARTEN  AND 

PRIMARY  GRADES 

(Copyrighted) 
MARY  A.  PROUDFOOT,  B.  S,| 

Winter  Subjects:    Snow  and  Ice. 
1.     Observe  a  snowstorm. 


How  do  the  flakes  fall?  Do  they  fly  like 
birds,  sail  like  kites,  or  dance?  Where  do 
they  light  ?  Make  a  blanket  for  the  ground, 
cover  the  trees.  Use  as  discovered  m  their 
nrst  lesson :  snow  protects  seeds  and  plants ; 
we  bank  it  about  the  house  to  keep  out  the 
cold.  After  these  observations,  the  children 
wiU  spontaneously  play  they  are  snowflakes. 

II.  The  chUdren  shovel  away  snow,  and 
observe  a  snow  plow,  l^t  little  groups  go 
out  and  clear  the  snow  oti  porch  or  walk. 
As  an  occupation  aside  from  the  suitable  use 
of  the  kindergarten  blocks  and  play  in  the 
sand,  the  children  can  easily  construct  top 
shovels  by  cutting  up  strawberry  boxes.  A 
twig  can  be  added  for  a  handle  by  splitting 
it  shghtly  at  one  end.  Into  this  slit  a  square 
piece  of  the  wood  can  be  inserted. 

III.  A  snowball  game  out  of  doors. 

a.  Make  a  snow  man,  tunnels,  and  the 
like.  b.  Have  a  snow  battle,  an  equal  num- 
ber of  children  taking  part  on  either  side. 

IV.  Observation  and  use  of  different 
kinds  of  sleds,  hand  sleds,  toboggans,  bob- 
sleds, cutters.  LiCt  the  children  then  make 
a  sled  of  wood,  if  possible,  and  use  it. 

V.  Vioit  or  make  a  pond. 

a.  To  make  a  pond,  run  water  in  the  yard 
and  let  it  freeze.  The  children  then  become 
aware  of  the  cause  of  the  formation  of  ice. 
b.   Allow  the  children  to  skate  and  slide. 

VI.  Observation  of  ice  cutting  and  the 
storing  away  of  the  same. 

If  possible,  visit  a  pond,  lake,  or  any  place 
where  they  are  cutting  ice,  and  then  an  ice- 
housCs 

VII.  The  use  of  ice  to  make  ice-cream. 
This  experience  can  be  carried  out  either 

in  the  home  or  in  the  kindergarten.  If  a 
freezer  cannot  be  obtained,  the  cream  may 
be  turned  into  a  small  tin  pail  with  a  cover, 
which  can  be  revolved  within  another  larger 
one  filled  with  ice  and  salt.  In  this  case, 
care  must  be  taken  that  no  salt  falls  in  when 
the  cover  is  removed.  While  the  ingredi- 
ents are  being  prepared  by  several  children, 
the  ice  can  be  put  into  a  bag  and  pounded  by 
others,  while  still  others  wash  the  freezer 
and  make  everything  ready  to  receive  the 
cream. 


Vlll.  Observation  of  the  action  of  the 
sun  on  ice  and  snow. 

(The  only  way  to  continue  this  subject  is 
to  wait  for  a  thawing  time,  so  that  the  chil- 
dren can  make  their  own  discoveries.) 

1.  Walk  to  a  creek,  or  note  flow  of  water 
in  a  street.  Observe  the  increased  height 
and  flow  of  water  as  result  of  the  thaw,  its 
effect  on  small  bridges,  the  overflow  of 
water  in  fields,  and  the  like. 

.  Bring  a  pan  full  of  snow  into  kinder- 
garten. 

Compare  the  melted  snow  with  hydrant 
water,  and  after  having  observed  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two,  let  the  children  use 
this  water  and  have  a  lesson  in  washing  the 
hands. 

The  Snow  Image. 

(Adapted  from  Hawthorne.)* 

Once  there  was  a  little  violet,  not  a  little 
blue  violet  growing  in  the  field  and  bloom- 
ing only  in  the  summer,  but  a  flower  that 
blossomed  in  the  winter  as  well.  She  had 
a  mother  and  father  like  yours,  and  was 
such  a  modest,  beautiful  little  girl,  that  peo- 
ple called  her  Violet.  Her  little  brother 
made  everyone  think  of  sunshine  and  big 
rosy  flowers,  so  they  named  him  Peony. 

One  cold  winter's  day,  after  it  had  snowed 
deep  snow,  the  good  mother  of  these  chil- 
dren bundled  them  well  in  their  thick  coats, 
scarfs,  caps,  and  mittens,  and  let  them  go 
out  into  the  garden  to  play. 

Their  only  play  place  was  the  front  yard, 
for  they  lived  in  the  city.  There  were  two 
pear  trees  in  the  garden,  and  these  were 
loaded  with  snow,  with  long  icicles  for  fruit. 

With  a  mother  kiss  on  each  cheek  to 
scare  away  Jack  Frost,  away  the  two  chil- 
dren went  with  a  hop,  skip,  and  a  jump,  that 
brought  them  right  into  the  midst  of  a  large 
snow  drift.  Out  came  Violet  like  a  little 
white  lady,  and  Peony  after  her,  with  his 
round  rosy  face  redder  than  ever.  What 
fun  they  had  1  They  liked  it  as  well  as  the 
snow  birds  themselves. 

"Why,  Peony,"  said  Violet,  after  they  had 
been  snowballing  one  another,  "you  look 
just  like  a  little  snow  man.  Let  us  make 
one,  not  a  snow  man,  but  a  little  girl,  who 
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shall  be  our  sister  and  run  about  the  gar- 
den and  play  with  us.    Wouldn't  it  be  nice  ?" 

"Oh,  yesl"  cried  Peony,  as  plainly  as  he 
could  speak,  for  he  was  only  a  little  boy. 
"That  will  be  nice,  and  mamma  shall  see 
it."  "^  ' 

"Of  course,"  said  Violet,  "only  she  must 
come  out  doors  to  see  her,  for  little  snow 
sister  wouldn't  like  to  be  near  the  fire." 

At  once  the  children  set  to  work  to  make 
a  little  live  snow  girl,  who  should  really  be 
able  to  play  with  them.  The  mother,  who 
sat  sewing  at  the  window,  heard  what  they 
said,  smiled,  and  wondered  how  they  could 
ever  do  that,  and  yet  she  loved  her  children 
so  much  that  she  thought  that  if  any  chil- 
dren ever  could  do  it,  it  would  be  Violet 
and  Peony.  "Then,  too,"  said  the  mother, 
"the  snow  that  has  just  fallen  from  Heaven 
is  so  white  and  beautiful,  how  do  I  know 
but  some  angel  children  may  come  down  to 
play  with  my  Violet  and  Peony,  and  without 
their  knowing  it,  help  them  to  make  the 
little  snow  sister.^"  The  mother  was  very 
busy  darning  stockings,  and  yet  again  and 
again,  and  yet  other  agains,  she  could  not 
help  turning  her  head  to  see  how  they  got 
on  with  their  snow  image. 

Violet  was  the  leader,  and  while  her  own 
little  fingers  worked  away,  told  Peony  what 
to  do. 

"Peony,  Peony,"  cried  Violet,  "bring  me 
that  soft  feathery  snow  from  the  branches 
of  the  pear  tree,  I  must  make  sister's  ring- 
lets and  put  a  wreath  in  her  hair." 

"Here  is  the  snow,  Violet,  take  care  you 
do  not  let  it  blow  away  1" 

"Oh,  isn't  she  pretty  .>"  said  Violet,  "and 
now  I  must  have  some  bits  of  icicle  to  make 
her  eyes  shine.  What  a  nice  little  playmate 
she  will  be  for  us!  Shan't  you  love  her, 
Peony?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  Peony,  "and  I  will  hug 
her,  and  she  shall  sit  down  close  to  me  and 
drink  of  my  warm  milk." 

"Oh,  no,  Peony,  that  will  not  do  at  all. 
Snow  people  eat  icicles,  you  must  not  give 
her  anything  warm  to  drink.  Oh,  look  here. 
Peony,  a  light  has  been  shining  on  her 
cheeks  out  of  that  rosy  cloud,  and  the  color 
does  not  go  away." 

"Oh,  beautiful,"  said  little  Peony,  "and 
just  see  her  hair  too;  it  is  like  gold." 

"Of  course,  that,  too,  comes  from  the 
clouds,  but  her  lips  must  be  redder.  Just 
kiss  her.  Peony,  that  will  make  them  red." 

Then  the  mother  heard  a  smack  as  if  both 
children  were  kissing  the  snow  image  on  its 


frozen  mouth.  Just  then  there  came  a  breath 
of  pure  west  wind,  sweeping  through  the 
garden  and  rattling  the  parlor  windows.  It 
sounded  so  wintry  cold  that  mother  was 
going  to  tap  on  the  window  pane  for  them 
to  come  in,  when  both  children  cried  out  to 
her  in  one  voice,  "Mamma,  Mammal  we 
have  finished  our  little  snow  sister  and  she 
is  running  about  the  garden  with  us." 

"Dear  Mamma,"  cried  Violet,  "look  out 
and  see  what  a  sweet  playmate  we  have." 

So  the  mother  laid  her  work  down  again. 
The  sun  had  gone  down,  and  yet  the  sky 
was  quite  bright,  so  that  she  could  see  ev- 
erything very  well.  Sure  enough,  there 
was  a  small  figure  of  a  girl,  all  dressed  in 
white,  with  rosy  cheeks  and  golden  hair, 
playing  about  the  garden  with  two  children. 
A  stranger,  though  she  was,  they  seemed  to 
know  one  another,  and  were  like  little 
friends  who  had  always  played  together. 
The  mother  wondered  if  it  could  really  be 
true,  or  if,  perhaps,  she  were  after  all  one 
of  the  neighbor's  children.  "Yes,  it  must 
be  so,"  thought  the  mother,  and  she  went 
to  the  door  to  invite  the  runaway  in,  for  it 
was  now  fast  getting  cold. 

But,  after  opening  the  door,  did  she  see 
a  real  child,  or  a  snow-child,  being  blown 
about  by  the  wind.*^  She  hardly  knew 
whether  to  speak  to  her  or  not.  She  had 
never  seen  any  child  like  her  before.  Then 
besides,  she  was  dressed  in  white,  and  what 
mother  would  have  sent  a  little  girl  out 
dressed  like  that  on  a  cold  winter's  day? 
It  made  her  feel  cold  to  look  at  the  little 
feet  dressed  only  in  a  thin  pair  of  white 
slippers.  And  yet,  the  little  child  did  not 
seem  to  mind  the  cold,  but  danced  so  lightly 
over  the  snow  that  the  tips  of  her  toes 
hardly  left  a  mark.  Violet  could  but  just 
keep  up  with  her,  while  Peony's  short  legs 
made  him  follow  behind.  The  longer  the 
mother  watched  them  the  more  she  won- 
dered how  a  little  girl  could  look  so  much 
like  a  flying  snowdrift,  or  how  a  snowdrift 
could  look  so  very  like  a  little  girl. 

She  called  Violet,  and  whispered,  "What 
is  this  child's  name?  Does  she  live  near 
us?" 

"Why,  Mamma,"  answered  Violet,  laugh- 
ing, "this  is  our  little  snow  sister  whom  we 
have  just  been  making." 

"Yes,"  cried  Peony,  running  to  his  mother, 
"this  is  our  snow  child.  Is  it  not  a  nice 
'ittle  child?" 

At  this  instant  a  flock  of  snowbirds  came 
flitting  through  the  air.     Of  course,  they 
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did  not  come  near  Violet  or  Peony,  but 
flew  at  once  to  the  little  white  child,  flutter- 
ing eagerly  about  her  head,  and  alighting 
upon  her  shoulders. 

These  little  birds  were  old  Winter's  grand 
children,  who  had  come  to  see  her,  and  she 
held  out  her  hands  to  them.  They  all  tried 
to  alight  on  her  ten  small  fingers  and 
thumbs,  crowding  one  another  off  with 
much  fluttering  of  their  wings.  One  bird 
even  put  its  bill  to  her  lips.  How  happy 
they  were ! 

Just  then  the  father  came  home  wrapped 
up  to  his  ears  in  his  great  warm  coat,  with 
the  thickest  of  caps  and  gloves  to  keep  out 
the  cold.  He  was  pleased  to  see  his  wife 
and  children,  but  surprised  to  see  them  out 
that  wintry  evening  after  sunset. 

"What  little  girl  is  that.?"  asked  he. 
"What  is  her  mother  thinking  of  to  let  her 
go  out  in  such  cold  weather  as  this  in  a 
little  white  dress  and  slippers?" 

"Why,  father,"  said  Violet,  "this  is  our 
Uttle  snow  sister,  we  made  her  this  after- 
noon, because  we  wanted  another  play- 
mate." 

"Yes,  papa,"  said  little  Peony,  "isn't  she 
pretty,  and  she  gave  me  such  a  cold  kiss." 

"Oh,  children,"  laughed  the  father,  "how 


could  anyone  make  a  live  figure  of  snow? 
Come,  wife,  this  little  stranger  must  not 
stay  out  in  the  cold  any  longer.  We  will 
bring  her  in,  and  give  her  warm  bread  and 
milk." 

The  good  father  then  started  after  the 
little  white  child,  but  Violet  and  Peony  each 
seized  their  father's  hand  and  cried:  "Oh, 
father,  our  little  snow  girl  can  only  live  in 
the  cold!  Do  not  make  her  come  into  a 
hot  room!" 

"No,  father,"  said  Peony,  "don't  bring  her 
in!" 

"Well,  then,"  said  the  father,  "may  I  not 
just  be  polite,  and  invite  her.?"  and  before 
anyone  could  say  more,  Mr.  Lindsey  went 
toward  the  snow  child.  The  birds  were  all 
off  in  a  moment,  but  the  little  maiden  ran 
backwards,  shaking  her  head  as  if  to  say, 
**Don't  touch  me!"  and  she  led  him  into 
the  deepest  snow. 

**Well,  I  won't  then,  little  snow  maiden!" 
and  with  a  good  night  they  all  went  into 
the  house. 

The  little  snow  child  then  gleamed  and 
sparkled,  and  it  seemed  as  if  a  light  were 
'round  about  her.  Perhaps  she  became  a 
star  in  the  night,  for  the  next  morning  the 
little  snow  sister  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 


A  perusal  of  the  article  on  Industrial 
Education  will  show  that  it  is  the  period 
between  14  and  16  years  which  presents  to 
educators  a  problem  not  yet  solved.  Leslie 
W.  Miller,  principal  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Museum  and  School  of  Industrial  Art,which 
comprises  the  two  departments  of  the 
School  of  Applied  Art  and  the  Philadelphia 
Textile  School,  speaks  as  follows : 

"Industrial  education  is  easily  first  among 
the  vital  questions  which  educators  are 
called  upon  to  face  and  there  is  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  a  good  deal  ought  to  be  done 
in  the  grammar  grades  and  something  in  the 
primary  grades  of  the  public  school  to  ad- 
just and  adapt  the  mind  of  the  pupil  to  a  dis- 
tinct vocational  appeal  than  it  is  made  later 
on.  The  vocational  appeal  itself,  however, 
is  something  that  can  easily  be  overdone  in 
the  elementary  work  and  I  am  one  of  those 
who  are  frankly  opposed  to  any  more  over- 
loading of  the  elementary  courses  with  fads 
whether  industrial  or  other.  I  would,  how- 
ever, like  to  see  a  fairly  well  equipped  shop 
made  a  part  of  every  school — every  single 
school  of  whatever  grade — and  would  not 
take  it  too  serious  in  connection  with  either 


discipline  or  study,  but  treat  it  rather  as 
part  of  the  provision  for  healthy  recreation. 
I  would  have  it  oart  of  a  scheme  by  which 
the  schools  should  be  always  open — having 
holidays  and  all — and  be  quite  as  much  in 
evidence  as  social  centers  as  places  for  syste- 
matic instruction.  For  the  period  that  in- 
tervenes between  the  school  age  and  profit- 
able employment — that  is,  between  fourteen 
and  sixteen  years,  I  would  have  continua- 
tion day  schools  with  two  year  courses,  (and 
am  distinctly  opposed  to  longer  work),  un- 
mistakably vocational  in  character,  each 
school  being  devoted  to  a  particular  trade 
or  group  of  trades  so  clearly  related  that  the 
connection  should  be  perfectly  obvious. 
Then  I  would  make  every  effort  to  organize 
such  co-operation  with  employing  manufac- 
turers as  would  insure  the  acceptance  by 
them,  as  apprentices,  of  those  who  gradu- 
ated in  good  standing  from  these  continua- 
tion trade  schools.  We  need  trade  schools 
of  a  higher  grade  than  these  model  estab- 
lishments in  which  very  high  standards  of 
design  and  execution  shall  be  set,  but  that 
is  another  story  and  I  am  not  at  all  clear 
that  it  is  a  public  school  question  at  all. 
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DAY  BY  DAY  WITH  NATURE 
Making  Joe  Cream. 
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Moderate* 


Crunch  -  y  crunch  goes  snow  on  the  walk.       Just  as     if  snow-flakes  could  re^  -  ly  talk. 
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Is  that  Jack's  voice  so  froet-y  and  cold?   It  can't  be      a  falr-ies'.  so  husk-y     and  bold ! 


A  BAKER^S  DOZEN  FOR  CITY   CHILDREN. 

In  our  December  number  we  printed  "The  Fireman/'  from  "A  Baker's  Dozen  for 
City  Children/'  the  new  book  of  songs  by  Isabel  Valentine  and  TJleon  Claxton.  These 
songs  were  primarily  designed  for  the  use  of  teachers  in  cities,  but  teachers  in  smaller 
towns  have  found  them  most  valuable  in  that  they  depict  activities  of  city  life  of  in- 
terest to  every  child. 

The  following  "Appendix/'  by  the  authors  of  the  songs,  explains  some  of  the  many 
ways  in  which  they  may  be  utilized : 

Introduction — It  seems  almost  needless  to  say  that  the  teachers  of  city  children  have  long  felt 
the  lack  of  songs  distinctively  related  to  city  life.  In  recognition  of  this  want  our  collection  is  of- 
fered to  the  public. 

Songs  as  Games — It  will  be  seen  that  most  of  these  songs  may  also  be  dramatized.  In  such  cases 
allow  the  children  to  first  sing  the  songs,  then  play  the  game  with  the  piano  accompaniment.  This 
is  desirable  because  physical  activity  during  singing  Is  bad  for  the  children's  vocal  organs  and  causes 
careless  and  indefinite  tone  work.     To  illustrate — The  Fireman. 

Tone  Work — Special  attention  has  been  given  to  tone  work  throughout   the  songs.     A  variety   of 
tones  calling  for  different  vocalization  has  been  introduced.       For    instance,    "Miew,  miew,    purr, 
purr,"  in  the  Cat  Song. 

Repetition — (a)  Children  love  repetition.  This  Instinct  is  satisfied  in  many  of  these  songs,  (b) 
Children  memorize  more  readily  when  phrases  are  repeated. 

Enunciation — Thought  has  been  given  to  the  need  of  careful  enunciation  by  children.  Practice 
in  this  direction  is  offered  repeatedly. 

Listening  Periods — (a)  The  musical  education  of  children  requires  the  ability  to  listen  quietly  to 
instrumental  music,  (b)  Listening  to  music  is  ear  training,  (c)  By  these  periods  the  attention 
of  the  children  is  called  to  the  fact  that  instrumental  music  expresses  thought.    As  in  The  Conductor. 

ISABEL  VALENTINE 
LILBON  CLAXTON 


"A  Baker's  Dozen  for  City  Children"  may  be   obtained   from  the   Kindergarten 
Magazine  Company.    Price,  postage  prepaid,  fifty-six  cents. 
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INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

BERTHA  JOHNSTON. 

In  November,  1906,  was  organized  in 
Cooper  Union  the  Society  for  the  Promo- 
tion of  Industrial  Education.  This  meeting 
and  the  organization  of  such  a  society  is 
significant  of  the  awakening  of  the  business 
man  to  some  points  in  which  our  education 
has  been  inefficient.  From  the  office  and  the 
counting-house  have  come  complaints  as  to 
penmanship  and  ciphering  and  spelling. 
Now,  from  the  workshop  arises  criticism  re- 
garding the  lack  of  technical  skill,  of  power 
of  initiative,  capacity  of  leadership. 

In  the  November  number  of  the  Kinder- 
garten-Primary Magazine  we  devoted  some 
pages  to  a  consideration  of  manual  training. 
Just  as  the  kindergarten  has  little  by  little 
proved  its  claims  as  an  indispensable  inte- 
gral part  of  the  public  school  system,  so 
manual  training  is  winning  acknowledge- 
ment of  its  importance  as  a  factor  in  edu- 
cation and  general  culture. 

But  industrial  education,  or  education  for 
a  vocation  is  a  different  thing,  although 
based  upon  manual  training  as  the  most  fit- 
ting foundation. 

When  men  at  the  head  of  important  in- 
dustrial enterprises  find  the  success  of  their 
mills,  their  factories,  their  shops,  handi- 
capped or  destruction  threatened  because 
they  cannot  find  able  or  competent  foremen 
or  operators  to  carry  on  the  details  of  their 
business,  or  to  second  their  own  well- 
planned  projects,  the  business  world  natur- 
ally becomes  alarmed  and  begins  to  study 
causes.  When  these  same  far-sighted  men 
find  that  countries  with  fewer  natural  re- 
sources, less  inventive  and  intelligent  work- 
ers, are  making  continually  new  markets  for 
themselves  in  different  parts  of  the  world, 
as  well  as  at  home,  and  are  successfully  com- 
peting against  us,  with  our  unlimited  nat- 
aral  advantages,  our  widespread  educa- 
tional opportunities,  and  ready  adaptability 
to  new  conditions;  when  such  is  the  case, 
it  is  time  that  we  began  to  study  our  own 
deficiencies  and  to  learn  lessons  which  other 
nations  may  teach  us. 

Granted  that  what  is  needed  are  men 
trained  to  systematic  efficiency;  men  who 
can  carry  responsibility;  who  can  use  the 
machines  now  in  the  market  and  when  new 
inventions  come  can  adapt  and  adopt  and 
use  them  with  ready  skill  and  sense ;  granted 
that  such  are  the  needs,  what  are  the  means 
to  this  end? 

That  seems  to  be  the  sphinx's  question 


which  is  put  to  us  today.  We  hear  it  on 
every  side. 

"Industrial  education"  is  the  answer  that 
is  in  the  air,  but  just  what  form  or  forms 
such  training  shall  take  is  and  will  for  some 
time  to  come,  be  a  matter  of  investigation, 
observation  and  experiment.  We  will  doubt- 
less have  to  feel  our  way  for  some  time  to 
come. 

Three  different  trade  journals  recently 
had  articles  on  that  subject,  each  represent- 
ing a  different  trade.  This  fact  alone  indi- 
cates the  direction  of  the  trade  wind. 

"Carpentry  and  Building'*  had  an  edi- 
torial speaking  of  the  recent  Massachusetts 
Commission  on  Industrial  Education,  which 
is  instructed  to  establish  schools  after  first 
looking  over  the  field  in  order  to  discover 
the  requirements  to  make  them  truly  ef- 
ficient. After  examining  2,000  boys  seek- 
ing employment  this  Commission  found  that 
900  of  these  would  have  remained  longer  at 
school  if  opportunity  had  been  given  for 
industrial  education.  Out  of  1,000  employ- 
ers who  had  been  interviewed  almost  all 
agreed  that  a  boy  was  comparatively  value- 
less as  an  industrial  factor  before  he  was  16 
but  that  the  years  between  14  and  16  might 
well  be  given  up  to  preliminary  instruction 
as  a  preparation  for  the  trades. 

This  same  journal  cited  the  effort  of  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts,  to  solve  the  problem 
in  giving  definite  instruction  in  evening 
schools  along  the  lines  of  domestic  science, 
dress-making  for  girls,  and  mechanical 
drawing,  freehand  drawing,  and  pattern- 
making  for  boys. 

It  stated  that  oft  expressed  fact,  that  our 
present  system  of  industry  gives  no  oppor- 
tunity for  training  the  all-around  workman 
as  did  the  old  time  apprentice  system,  and 
hence  our  foreman  and  superintendent  must 
be  imported. 

Another  journal,  the  "Iron  Age,"  in  its 
issue  of  Nov.  28,  had  an  article  on  Indus- 
trial Education,  speaking  specially  of  the 
"Cleveland  plan,"  which  is  not  yet  in  op- 
eration. In  that  city  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  will 
establish  a  school  for  teaching  the  mechani- 
cal and  electrical  trades  if  it  can  secure, 
which  is  probable,  the  co-operation  of  the 
local  manufacturers.  It  plans  to  give  the 
men  in  the  school  shop  instruction  under 
the  supervision  of  practical  men  from  one 
of  the  shops.  The  student  shop  is  to  be 
equipped  with  lathes,  planers,  etc.,  and  the 
proprietors  of  the  shops  are  to  be  asked  to 
give  or  loan  tools  and  money.    The  instruc- 
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tion  will  be  in  the  evening.  The  courses  are 
supposed  to  supplement  the  apprentice  sys- 
tem. 

The  same  article  gave  a  few  paragraphs 
also  to  the  so-called  Albany  method.  Al- 
bany, it  says,  is  the  first  city  to  plan  indus- 
trial education  in  the  elementary  schools 
with  an  eye  for  preparing  for  the  trades. 
The  plan  here  is  to  establish  several  ele- 
mentary industrial  schools  with  an  indus- 
trial High  School  to  crown  the  system. 
Manual  training  has  had  place  in  that  city 
foi  some  time,  but  this  new  plan  has  in 
view  the  more  far-reaching  idea  of  manual 
training  for  vocational  purposes. 

SOME  PERPLEXING  PROBLEMS. 

1  he  Engineering  Magazine  for  December 
contains  another  timely  article  which  treats 
this  subject  from  a  different  standpoint. 
George  Frederic  Stratton  speaks  upon  "A 
Rising  Industrial  Problem;  the  New  Ap- 
prenticeship," by  which  he  means  the  at- 
tempts of  the  employers  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem by  establishing  apprentice  courses  in 
connection  with  their  works.  According  to 
the  writer,  some  of  these  leading  manufac- 
turers* associations  "have  formulated  condi- 
tions for  apprenticeship  contracts  upon 
broad  and  comprehensive  lines  for  the  use 
of  their  members.  The  conditions  and  re- 
quirements have  been  met,  studied,  and 
with  the  same  common-sense  progressive- 
ness  which  so  eminently  distinguishes 
American  captains  of  industry."  The  sys- 
tem of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad 
Company  is  named  with  special  approval. 

It  starts  a  boy  as  an  ordinary  shop  apprentice,  on 
four-years  term;  but  as  he  develops  his  abilities  and 
characteristics,  he  obtains  the  opportunity  to  switch 
off  onto  other  departments,  providing  he  shows  in- 
dications of  becoming  more  valuable  in  those  de- 
partments than  in  the  shops.  Thus  the  shop  ap- 
prentice, in  two  or  three  years,  may  be  transferred 
to  the  drafting-room,  to  the  engineering  depart- 
ment, or  to  some  division  superintendent's  depart- 
ment. 

A  certain  amount  of  night  study  in  various 
branches  is  insisted  upon;  literature  and  the  best 
of  illustrated  lectures  are  continually  furnished,  and 
the  young  men  are  also  transferred,  when  willing, 
from  one  of  the  company's  shops  to  another,  thus 
affording  them  varied  and  valuable  experiences. 

Complete  card  records  covering  the  entire  course 
are  kept  and  filed  in  the  Superintendent  of  Ap- 
prentices' office,  and  every  year  the  following 
searching  list  of  questions  regarding  each  boy  is 
answered  by  the  foreman  or  department  superin- 
tendent, and  sent  to  the  apprentice  superintendent: 

1.  Does  he  work  overtime  on  drawings  or  prob- 

lems? 

2.  Is  he  the  type  of  boy  we  wish  to  have  in  our 

employ? 

3.  Is  his  attitude  toward  his  employer  good? 

4.  Does  he  spend  his  time  well  outside  of  shop 

hours? 


5.  Have  you  (or  has  the  shop  instructor)  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  his  confidence — that  is* 
would  he  come  to  you  first  in  troable  of 
any  kind? 

Etc 

E^ach  year  two  or  three  of  the  best  of  the  ap- 
prentices are  selected  for  a  two-years*  technical 
course  in  the  line  for  which  they  show  the  greatest 
promise,  and  as  the  expenses  are  paid  by  the  oom^ 
pany,  the  incentive  to  excel  and  to  obtain  the  schol- 
arship with  its  opening  into  fields  of  higher  possi- 
bilities is  very  great. 

Reasons  are  given  why  systems  tried  in 
other  places  are  failures.  They  fail,  as  they 
deserve  to,  in  those  cases  where  the  com- 
pany apparently  has  only  its  own  success 
in  mind  with  little  or  no  regard  to  fairness 
toward  its  employees. 

The  article  then  proceeds  to  speak  of  the 
attitude  of  manufacturer  and  trades  union 
toward  the  manual-training  classes  of  the 
public  schools.  Among  industrial  managers 
we  are  told,  there  seems  to  be  considerable 
diversity  of  opinion  as  to  their  value.  A  few 
quotations  must  suffice  as  examples. 

The  president  of  a  Machine  Tool  Com- 
pany, Cincinnati,  says : 

"  I  think  It  of  Just  as  great  Importance  that 
hands  and  brain  should  be  educated  technically  as 
any  other.  Any  man  forfeits  a  great  deal  of  pleas- 
ure and  usefulness  in  this  life  when  his  education 
lacks  a  constructive  course.  I  do  not  favor  evening: 
schools  of  any  description,  while  I  realize  they  are 
an  absolute  necessity  and  splendid  results  are  ob- 
tained from  them.  I  have  always  held  that  it  is 
just  as  necessary  to  good  health  and  good  results 
that  a  certain  amount  of  time  be  given  to  recrea- 
tion as  to  work,  study  and  sleep." 

Henry  Hess,  Hess-Bright  Manufacturing 
Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. : 

"I  favor  preparatory  trade  school  work  under 
public  school  auspices,  but  at  present  in  this  coun- 
try these  schools  usually  run  to  fads.  What  I  have 
seen  of  the  work  turned  out  and  'pointed  to  with 
pride'  by  the  amateurs  who  run  them,  is  of  a  most 
abominably  slouchy  character  which  not  only  fails 
of  its  first  object  but  also  has  a  decidedly  deleteri- 
ous influence  on  the  scholars,  in  giving  them  the 
idea  that  careful  and  conscientious-  work  is  not 
material.  I  do  not  favor  trade  schools  under  the 
auspices  of  manufacturing  concerns  as  a  substitute 
for  the  other  kind." 

Here  are  strong  words  from  Richard  Mol- 
denke,  secretary  American  Foundrymen^s 
Association,  Watchung,  N.  J. : 

"I  believe  that  the  only  hope  we  have  to  keep 
this  nation  in  the  front,  industrially,  is  to  push  in- 
dustrial education  with  might  and  main — and  not 
wait  very  long  before  beginning.  All  trades  should 
be  taught.  The  trade  school  should  teach  its  stu- 
dents the  principles  of  the  respective  trades  in 
question,  together  with  enough  practical  manipula- 
tion to  make  the  student  self-supporting  from  the 
start,  after  leaving  the  school.  It  should  also  give 
him  a  general  education,  so  as  not  to  get  the  stu- 
dent into  grooves." 

Organized  labor  was  for  some  time  pre- 
judiced against  the  trade  school,  but  that 
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antagonism  is  lessening  as  far  as  the  intro- 
duction into  the  public  school  system  is  con- 
sidered, but  there  appears  to  be  a  general 
and  decided  opposition  to  the  trade  school 
in  conjunction  with  private  enterprises. 

John  F.  Tobin,  general  president,  Boot 
and  Shoe  Workers'  Union,  Boston,  says: 

'1  am  in  favor  of  public  education  conducted  at 
the  public  expense,  wherein  an  opportunity  is  given 
In  the  practical  workings  of  any  given  trade.  .  .  . 
It  is  frequently  said  that  trade  unionists  are  op- 
posed to  industrial  education,  but  this  is  not  tr3ie. 
The  opposition  which  appears  amongst  trade  union- 
ists is  because  they  have  in  mind  the  particular 
private  enterprises  that  have  been  conducted  solely 
for  profit." 

The  reason  for  this  opposition  is  thus  ex- 
pressed by  one  earnest  union  man,  speaking 
of  the  apprenticeship  system  in  vogfue  in 
certain  locomotive  works  : 

'*Look  here!"  he  exclaimed,  "every  one  has  a 
motive,  and  the  motive  of  those  big  corporations 
to  to  obtain,  first,  a  supply  of  young  men,  under 
contract,  for  four  years  at  rascally  low  pay,  and 
•econdly,  to  buUd  up  a  large  class  of  workers  so  as 
to  have  a  choice — and  also  reduce  wages." 

A   woman,    Emma   Stehagen,    secretary 

Women's  Trade  Union  League,  Chicago, 

111.,  thus  expresses  her  views  of  the  matter : 

"I  am  in  favor  of  industrial  education  if  carried 
on  in  the  proper  manner,  by  which  I  mean,  under 
the  auspices  at  the  public  schools  and  giving  prac- 
tical teaching.  The  trades  union  movement  stands 
for  tne  uplifting  of  the  worker,  and  I  believe  an  in- 
dustrial education  is  one  of  the  aids  of  trade  un- 
ionists. If  scuools  are  conducted  by  manufacturing 
concerns    .    .    .    they  are  to  be  deprecated." 

She,  too,  fears  the  pressure  of  the  big  cor- 
porations. 

Mr.  Stratton's  investigations  seem  to  dis- 
prove the  claim  that  the  unions  limit  the 
number  of  apprentices  unjustly : 

The  union  leaders  emphatically  assert  that  in  al- 
mumt  every  trade  the  number  of  apprentices  does 
not  nearly  reach  the  number  permitted  by  the  union 
mlea.  And  their  assertion  seems  to  be  borne  out 
by  aome  very  surprising  and  quite  authentic  fig- 


Mr.  Stratton  concludes  thus  hopefully : 

**This  I  know;  that,  whatever  their  outward  ex- 
preesions  of  opinion  may  be,  there  is  among  union 
floen  a  deep,  underlying  feeling  that  it  is  better  for 
the  embryo  mechanic  to  be  trained  in  the  shops 
and,  in  a  measure,  under  the  influence  of  the  un- 
ions*  tlukn  in  outside  schools  of  any  kind.  When- 
ever they  become  convinced  of  the  absolute  good 
faith  of  the  employers  who  are  introducing  the  new 
apprentice  systems — ^when  they  see  that  the  boys 
mre  being  trained  into  the  very  best  mechanics  they 
mre  capable  of  becoming,  instead  of  being  used,  at 
low  wages,  as  producers — ^then,  I  believe,  the  unions 
^111  look  with  full  favor  upon  the  shop  apprentice. 
Although  A  I.  may  be  expected,  of  course,  that  they 
-wUl  always  attempt  to  place  and  enforce  restric- 
tions upon  the  number  employed." 

The  National  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Industrial  Education,  above  referred  to, 


has  now  published  four  bulletins  of  great 
value  to  all  who  wish  to  follow  up  this  mat- 
ter and  to  know  its  present  status  in  the 
minds  of  managers,  workmen,  educators, 
etc. 

No.  I  is  the  Proceedings  of  that  most  in- 
teresting organization  meeting.  2.  A  valu- 
able bibliography  on  Industrial  Education. 

3.  A  symposium  on  Industrial  Education. 

4.  Industrial  Education  for  Women. 

No.  3  comprises  a  circular  letter  sent  out 
by  the  officers  to  some  300  managers  and 
representatives  of  organized  labor,  asking 
for  a  frank  expression  of  opinion  concern- 
ing the  value  of  trade  schools  and  for  rec- 
ommendations regarding  industrial  educa- 
tion. The  replies  are  published  in  full  and 
are  not  only  of  great  interest  but  of  great 
value  in  illuminating  the  present  problem. 
It  is  pleasant  to  see  that  a  spirit  of  fair  play 
characterizes  the  papers.  Nearly  all  of  the 
writers  feel  the  need  of  such  schools.  Many 
of  the  manufacturers  approve  of  having 
them  connected  with  the  works,  but  in  the 
main  the  labor  organizations  are  opposed 
to  the  trade  school  in  conjunction  with  cor- 
porations. These  they  distrust.  They  fear 
lest  unjust  advantage  be  taken  to  decrease 
wages  by  creating  a  surplus  of  workmen; 
and  that  such  schools  may  tend  to  eventu- 
ally kill  democracy  by  keeping  the  workmen 
in  certain  grades,  as  it  were,  and  preventing 
the  ambitious  from  rising. 

But  nearly  all  of  the  labor  representatives 
approve  of  trade  schools,  if  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  State  as  a  part  of  the  public 
school  system,  although  some  frankly  state 
that  they  see  no  good  at  all  in  such  schools. 

The  October  5  number  of  "Charities  and 
the  Commons"  devotes  nearly  all  of  its 
pages  to  a  consideration  of  this  great  move- 
ment under  editorship  of  Mary  Morton  Ke- 
hew,  president  of  the  Woman's  Educational 
and  Industrial  Union  of  Boston.  Susan  M. 
Kingsbury  contributes  a  paper  asking 
"What  is  Ahead  for  the  Untrained  Child  in 
Industry?"  It  is  an  analysis  of  the  indus- 
trial situation  as  regards  children  between 
the  ages  of  14  and  16,  the  positive  dislike 
of  books  which  comes  at  the  stage  of  de- 
velopment when  it  is  the  tendency  of  the 
child  to  do  and  not  to  study,  and  the  in- 
effectiveness of  the  school  to  meet  that  na- 
tural demand  of  the  child,  with  his  desire 
to  follow  "all  the  other  boys"  into  work  or 
to  earn  enough  monev  "to  dress  as  well  as 
the  other  girls  who  are  at  work." 

The  employers  do  not  want  these  un- 
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skilled  children.  They  "cannot  bother  to 
teach  them/'  and  although  the  small  weekly 
wage  looks  alluring  to  the  child  who  dis- 
likes school  once  he  has  entered  the 
world  of  wages  as  an  unskilled  worker  he 
rarely  has  onnortunity  to  acquire  the  skill 
to  lift  him  above  this  condition.  The  entire- 
tragic  story  is  illustrated  by  heart-stirring 
anecdotes  and  by  more  prosaic  but  equally 
telling  charts  and  diagrams. 

Ralph  Albertson  writes  of  the  "Decay  of 
Apprenticeship  and  Corporation  Schools," 
due  to  the  introduction  of  machinery  and 
the  ever-increasing  subdivision  of  labor. 
Pictures  illustrate  in  graphical  manner  the 
almost  incredible  number  of  workers  re- 
quired to  make  one  garment. 

Paul  H.  Hanus  speaks  of  "Industrial  Ed- 
ucation in  Massachusetts,"  and  Charles  F. 
Warner  tells  of  "Industrial  Training  in  the 
Public  Schools" ;  a  strong  plea,  indeed,  for 
the  more  general  inclusion  of  such  educa- 
tion in  our  public  school  systems,  in  the  four 
forms  of  a  larger  amount  of  practical  work 
in  the  elementary  schools;  more  manual 
training  high  schools ;  evening  trade  schools 
and  trade  schools  for  the  training  of  ap- 
prentices in  the  modern  sense  of  that  word. 

Charles  R.  Richards  contributes  a  paper 
on  "Private  Trade  Schools  for  Boys,"  point- 
ing out  the  distinction  between  the  short 
course  and  the  long  course  trade  schools, 
and  other  tvoes,  none  of  which,  however, 
endeavor  to  turn  out  the  fully  competent 
journevman,  but  simoly  to  start  him  well 
on  his  way,  with  hope  of  better  things  be- 
yond. The  short  course  may  be  anywhere 
from  three  months  to  ten  months  in  length. 

Prof.  Richards  says: 

"The  great  demand  for  mechanics  In  the  build- 
ing trades  undoubtedly  often  leads  to  a  too  rapid 
advancement  of  the  graduate  of  the  short-course 
trade  school  and  to  his  too  early  recognition  as  a 
journesrman.  That  this  reacts  unfavorably  upon 
the  school,  the  union  and  the  individual  can  hardly 
be  questioned,  and  that  the  best  good  of  the  em- 
ployer, the  labor  organization  and  the  beginner, 
would  be  gained  by  a  common  agreement  which  ac- 
corded a  liberal  recognition  to  the  school  training, 
but  which  at  the  same  time  required  a  definite  and 
considerable  period  before  journeymen's  wages  ob- 
tained, would  seem  to  be  one  of  the  clear  lessons 
of  the  present  situation." 

Mary  Schenck  Woolman  gives  several 
pages  to  a  study  of  Private  Trade  Schools 
for  Girls;  of  these  the  Manhattan  Trade 
School  and  the  Boston  Trade  School  for 
Girls  are  shining  examples.  The  entire  ar- 
ticle must  be  read  in  order  to  fully  grasp 
the  possibilities  in  these  schools  for  over- 
coming evil  by  good,  in  giving  capacity  to 


master  one's  environment.  Requirements 
for  admission,  cost,  etc.,  are  given  in  exact 
figures. 

Florence  M.  Marshall  writes  upon  the 
"Public  School  and  the  Girl  Wage-Earner," 
showing  the  inadequacy  of  the  present  cur- 
riculum to  meet  the  needs  of  child  and  the 
community  in  which  she  must  earn  her  liv- 
ing. Graphically  told  stories  indicate  the 
sacrifices  made  by  faithful  parents  to  en- 
able their  children  to  learn  a  trade  which 
will  give  them  a  better  stand  in  the  battle 
of  life.  They  do  not  want  their  children  to 
run  on  the  streets;  they  do  not  want  them 
to  go  to  work  too  early,  but  the  school  fails 
to  attract;  it  seems  to  offer  little  of  real 
value  as  far  as  the  child  can  see,  and  the 
temptations  to  go  to  work  and  earn  a  little 
money  are  great. 

Robert  A.  Woods,  an  experienced  settle- 
ment worker,  views  the  question  from  the 
"Social  Workers'  Standpoint,"  and  Alfred 
G.  Bookwalter  writes  on  "Continuation 
Work — Education  for  the  Industrial  Work- 
er," an  argument  for  the  establishment  of 
schools  affording  opportunities  for  further 
study  and  improvement,  to  those  ambitions 
to  make  up  for  deficient  early  training  and 
to  secure  further  technical  training  that 
"will  lead  to  advancement  and  increasing 
earning  power." 

What  Is  Being  Done. 

The  Engineering  Magazine  for  Novem- 
ber contains  an  address  by  Herman 
Schneider,  delivered  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Engi- 
neering Education,  which  points  one  way 
out  of  the  maze. 

The  fact  that  there  is  such  a  society  is 
another  indication  of  the  trend  of  thought 
and  of  necessity. 

The  paper  referred  to  describes  a  plan 
now  being  tried  by  the  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati for  training  students  so  that  they 
may  fulfill  the  demands  made  upon  them  by 
the  industrial  world,  of  which  they  expect 
to  be  a  part.  The  writer  calls  the  study 
plan  suggested  a  "co-operative  course." 
The  co-operating  parties  are  the  students, 
the  university  and  a  business  firm,  who  sig^ 
a  contract  in  triplicate.  According  to  its 
terms,  the  students  taking  the  course  work 
alternate  weeks  in  the  engineering  college 
of  the  University  and  at  the  manufacturing 
shops  of  the  city.  Each  class  is  divided  into 
two  sections,  one  being  at  the  University, 
while  the  other  is  at  the  shops.    Thus,  the 
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shops  "are  always  full-manned,"  the  manu- 
facturers suffering  no  loss  and  practically 
no  inconvenience. 

The  course  covers  six  years.  The  dean 
of  the  college  and  the  professor  of  electri- 
cal, chemical  or  mechanical  engineering,  as 
the  case  may  be,  confer  with  the  manufac- 
turer in  planning  the  shop  work,  so  that  the 
young  men  get  a  logically  and  carefully 
planned  shop  and  business  training.  The 
plan  secures  a  desirable  amount  of  physical 
exercise,  an  understanding  in  part  of  the 
labor  problems  of  the  day,  a  S5rmpathy  with 
the  perplexities  of  the  workman  and  of  the 
manager,  and  a  practical  knowledge  of  men. 

A  fine  example  of  what  the  public  school 
may  do  in  this  direction  is  found  in  the 
Technical  High  School,  Springfield,  Mass., 
although  here  the  aim  in  all  departments  is 
educational,  broad  and  practical,  not  nar- 
rowly vocational. 

The  Technical  High  School  is  an  inde- 
pendent public  high  school  free  to  all  prop- 
erly qualified  boys  and  girls  who  hold  a 
legal  residence  in  Springfield.  Its  curricu- 
lum is  designed  to  combine  and  correlate 
practical  training  with  a  full  course  of  aca- 
demic studies.  Strong  courses  in  English 
language  and  literature,  mathematics, 
science,  history,  French,  German,  and  Latin 
are  offered;  but  the  distinctive  feature  is 
the  recognition  of  the  principle  that  the  ac- 
tivities of  home  life  or  of  an  industrial  or 
business  career  should  properly  begin  in 
school.  Every  boy  in  the  technical  division 
of  the  school  is  required  to  take  four  years 
of  mechanical  drawing  together  with  free- 
hand drawing  and  design,  and  four  years 
of  varied  practice  in  the  use  of  hand  and 
machine  tools  in  order  to  secure  the  educa- 
tional advantages  of  manual  and  technical 
training.  No  attempt,  however,  is  made  to 
teach  either  the  mechanical  or  the  building 
trades  as  such.  The  courses  of  instruction 
offered  to  the  girls  in  the  technical  division 
have  been  laid  out  on  the  same  broad  and 
h*beral  lines  as  those  for  the  boys.  While 
the  value  of  the  literary  studies  that  have 
come  to  be  recognized  as  belonging  to  hig^h 
school  courses  is  by  no  means  overlooked, 
at  the  same  time  the  cultural  value  of  prac- 
tical and  scientific  work  rightly  directed 
toward  utilitarian  ends  is  appreciated.  A 
g:ood  general  education  is  also  eiven  in  the 
commercial  department  in  addition  to  spe- 
cial training  in  commercial  branches. 

There  are  three  courses,  a  college  pre- 


paratory, a  general  scientific  course,  and  a 
commercial  course. 

The  program  makes  liberal  provision  for 
general  education  not  only  in  the  character 
of  the  subjects  chosen,  but  also  in  the  time 
allotted  to  these  subjects  and  in  the  corre- 
lation of  the  work  of  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  school.  Four  years  of  work 
are  given  to  the  five  main  groups  of  liberal 
studies,  viz. :  language,  literature,  mathema- 
tics, science,  and  history,  while  the  drawing, 
the  bench  work,  the  machine  tool  work,  the 
practical  work  in  the  department  of  house- 
hold arts  and  in  the  commercial  depart- 
ment, which  are  distinctive  features  of  the 
curriculum,  form  a  considerable  part  of 
each  year's  program.  The  general  aim  is 
to  give  each  student  a  certain  mastery  of 
the  five  main  lines  of  study  and  at  the  same 
time  an  appreciation  of  the  part  which  the 
modern  shop  and  drafting  room  play  in  the 
manufacturing  industries,  a  training  in  the 
methods  employed  in  commercial  life,  and 
a  scientific  and  practical  knowledge  of 
household  arts  and  economics.  While  the 
main  object  of  the  progfram  is  to  equip  the 
graduates  of  the  school  for  intelligent  liv- 
ing and  for  useful  citizenship,  it  also  gives 
a  training  which  may  be  quicklv  turned  to 
practical  account  and  it  affords  an  unusually 
strong  preparation  for  those  who  wish  to 
enter  higher  schools  for  study  of  the  engi- 
neering professions. 

A  SOUTHERN  TOWN  LEADS. 

Columbus,  Ga.,  largely  through  the  in- 
fluence of  G.  Gunby  Jordan,  has  manual  and 
industrial  training  established  as  an  integral 
part  of  its  public  school  system  more  com- 
pletely than  any  other  town  in  America. 
The  kindergarten  is  its  foundation ;  this  de- 
velops into  manual  training  in  the  element- 
arv  grades,  with  a  primary  Industrial 
School,  and  this  is  crowned  by  a  Secondary 
Industrial  School.  "In  the  senior  year  the 
students  work  in  some  industrial  establish- 
ment in  this  city,  a  portion  of  the  time,  us- 
ing the  same  hours  and  being  under  the 
same  environments  and  regulations  as  the 
operatives  of  any  other  industrial  estab- 
lishment." This  is  the  only  Secondary  In- 
dustrial School  maintained  by  a  munici- 
pality. 

The  industrial  needs  of  the  Negro  as  well 
as  of  the  white  child  have  complete  recog- 
nition in  this  fine  scheme. 

The  citizens  of  Milwaukee  have  voted  to 
include  in  the  school  system  the  Milwaukee 
J5*5^'  (Continued  on*page  195) 
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SYNOPTICAL  REVIEW  OP  THE  EDUCATIONAL 
PRESS  ABROAD. 

Never  before  has  the  Educational  Press  of  Oer- 
many  teemed  with  so  many  articles  of  the  highest 
interest  to  the  pedagogical  profession  in  general 
and  to  American  teachers  in  particular,  as  during 
the  preceding  months;  even  Journals  exclusiveljr 
devoted  to  specifically  German  education,  present 
this  time  numerous  essays  that  treat  subjects  of 
wider  application.  This  being  so,  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  bestow  this  time  our  main  attention  to 
the  Educational  Press  of  Germany,  although  even 
under  self-imposed  limitation  we  can  hardly  hope 
to  do  more  than  render  a  very  superficial  survey  of 
even  this  portion  of  the  educational  field. 

The  "Correspondenz-Blatt,"  published  by  Dr.  H. 
Grotz  and  Rector  O.  Jaeger  at  Stuttgart,  presents 
among  many  valuable  articles,  one  that  would  seem 
to  appeal  to  the  special  interest  of  American  teachers 
It  bears  the  superscription  "The  artistic  decoration 
of  the  walls  of  the  school  room,"  and  has  for  its 
author  the  well-known  German  pedagogue.  Dr.  W. 
Rist.  The  article  contains  a  great  number  of  valu- 
able suggestions — all  the  more  valuable,  as  the 
means  suggested  therein  are  not  difficult  to  be  pro- 
cured and  as  they  would  greatly  tend  towards  the 
improvement  of  the  school  room  as  well  as  of  the 
scholars  themselves. 

In  the  "Humanistische  Gymnasium"  we  find  one 
more  highly  important  contribution  to  the  History 
of  Education  and  in  particular  to  the  knowledge  of 
that  critical  period  when  humanitarianism  super- 
seded scholasticism,  in  an  article  on  'Tetrus 
Ramus  as  Keformator  of  Science,"  by  M.  Guggen- 
heim, which  highly  interesting  essay  sheds  a  great 
deal  of  new  light  upon  the  epoch  of  Melanchthon, 
Erasmus,  Renchlin,  Comenius  and  Francis  Bacon. 
The  author  shows,  conclusively,  how  Peter  Ramus 
throughout  his  entire  sphere  of  pedagogical  activ- 
ity advocated  in  the  most  strenuous  manner  a 
broader  and  more  humane  construction  of  that  mis- 
conceived Aristotelian  philosophy,  that  had  until  his 
time  kept  the  minds  in  so  tight  and  irrational  a 
bondage. 

The  "Monatsschrift  fur  Hoehere  Schulen" 
abounds  in  praiseworthy  articles  on  a  great  variety 
of  educational  topics,  among  which  we  particularly 
note  two,  viz.:  **Jugendt  und  and  Jugend-Erzi- 
chung,"  by  Dr.  W.  Meumunn,  and  "A  Proposal  for 
a  synoptic  review  of  all  branches  of  education  for 
a  systematic  organization  of  all  educational  insti- 
tutes." Both  articles,  involving  momentous  edu- 
cational problems,  well  deserve  the  closest  atten- 
tion of  the  entire  pedagogical  profession. 

"Puedagogische  Studien"  likewise  furnish  us 
with  a  series  of  commendable  articles,  among  which 
we  particularly  enumerate  one  by  Dr.  William 
Ginsler,  entitled  "Erzichung  und  Welt"  (Eklucation 
and  World),  and  another  by  R.  Wittig  on  "The 
Activity  of  the  Hand."  While  the  former  is  of  an 
emphatically  philosophic  nature,  the  latter  is  es- 
sentially practical;  it  would,  however,  be  very  dif- 
ficult to  decide  to  which  of  the  two  the  prize  of 
excellence  should  be  given,  as  both  would  seem 
equally  profuse  in  timely  and  far-reaching  sugges- 
tions. 

The  "Monatschrift  fuer  deutsche  Sprache  and 
Paedagogic"  includes  two  articles  of  special  inter- 
est for  American  teachers,  as  both  treat  subjects 
applicable  to  pedagogues  of  this  country.  Professor 
Reeder  treats  in  one  of  them  the  various  "Difficul- 
ties of  the  German  language  for  English-speaking 
scholars"  at  the  same  time  pointing  out  the  best 
ways  for  overcoming  these  difficult  points,  while 
Mr.  H.  Woldeman  describes  in  another  essay  "The 
present  condition  of  German  Instruction  in  the 
American  Schools."  Among  other  more  general 
articles  contained  in  the  same  number  of  that  valu- 
able magazine  we  note  one  by  Dr.  Hailmann  on 
"Schule  und  Leben"'   (School  and  Life),  and  an- 


other by  Dr.  Heller  on  "Education  and  Sentfmen- 
Ulity." 

That  excellent  magazine,  "Zcitschrift  fuer  Kin- 
derforschung"  is  particularly  recommended  to  the 
perusal  of  progressive  pedagogues,  as  every  one  of 
the  articles  which  it  furnishes  in  its  present  num- 
ber would  seem  of  the  greatest  interest  to  all  friends 
of  children's  education.  We  can  give  here  only  the 
titles  of  some  of  its  essays:  "Digital  aptitude  and 
Digital  Arithmetic  for  Unintelligent  Children,"  by 
Prof.  H.  Nolte,  and  "Art  turned  nto  Cruelty  for 
Children,"  by  J.  Triefer. 

In  the  "Zeitschrift  fuer  Paedagogische  Psychol- 
ogy," in  which  Germany's  greatest  scientists  are 
wont  to  publish  their  best  thoughts,  we  find  a  most 
precious  material  exhibited  for  the  ripest  consid- 
eration and  the  deepest  contemplation  of  all  inter- 
ested in  that  science.  The  mere  enumeration  of 
the  titles  of  the  essays  here  presented  will  suflloe  to 
prove  this,  viz.:  "The  Time  of  Reaction  in  the 
Child's  Development,"  by  Dr.  Fuerstnhorn;  "Chil- 
oren's  Study  and  Pedagogy,"  by  Prof.  Elberfeld; 
"Report  of  the  First  v^ongress  of  the  Society  for 
the  Psychological  Study  of  Children." 

Having  two  months  ago  called  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  the  Institution  of  the  German  Con- 
tinuation ochools,  we  may  be  permitted  to  state 
that  this  new  feature  of  educational  development 
is  now  represented  by  a  weekly,  bearing  that  name 
and  published  at  Leipzig.  The  great  multitude  of 
the  reports  which  the  first  numbers  of  that  organ 
furnish  conclusively  prove  how  great  a  favor  these 
institutions  have  met  with  in  all  manufacturing 
towns  of  Germany  an.4  ~ow  many  of  the  best  edu- 
cators help  to  promote  these  institutions  by  their 
advice  and  co-operation.  We  shall  not  fail  to  fur- 
nish in  the  future  interesting  extracts  from  that 
journal. 

In  "Neue  Bahnen,"  a  pedagogical  Journal  here- 
tofore frequently  referred  to,  we  notice  this  time 
an  article  of  specifically  practical  interest,  by  Otto 
Treuber,  treating  the  "Manufacture  of  School  Ap- 
paratuses by  the  Scholars  Themselves,"  with  mani- 
fold suggestions  how  the  progress  of  the  scholars 
may  considerably  be  advanced  by  this  employment 

"Maumann's  Zeitschrift  fuer  Experimentelle  Pae- 
dagogik"  has  also  in  its  latest  issue  preserved  that 
high  standard  of  excellence  which  has  character- 
ize all  of  its  former  numbers.  We  find  in  its  last 
edition  a  very  suggestive  article  by  K.  Eckhardt, 
entitled  "Visual  Images  of  Memory  in  the  Pursuit 
of  Arithmetic,"  and  furthermore  a  treatise,  by  L. 
b,  Goebellesen,  on  several  of  the  greatest  problems 
in  the  development  of  children's  mental  capacity. 

"Lehrproben  und  Lehrgaenge,"  published  by  Dr. 
Fries  and  Dr.  Menge,  does  also  not  lag  behind  its 
well-established  grade  of  merit  in  its  recent  num- 
ber. It  contains  among  other  articles  of  value  one 
by  Prof.  D.  Budde  on  "Lathmann  as  a  Shining 
Light  of  Pedagogy,"  and  another  by  Dr.  H.  Lick  on 
•The  German  Lied  (Song),  as  an  Educational 
Means." 


The  Charity  Organization  Society  of  New  York 
City  celebrated  its  twenty-fifth  anniversary  by  a 
conference  on  the  betterment  of  living  condiUonB 
which  met  at  Carnegie  Hall,  November  19-21.  Rob- 
ert De  Forest,  president  of  the  society,  was  in  the 
chair.  Gov.  Hughes  spoke  some  vital  words,  and 
Dr.  Emil  Muensterberg,  president  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Public  Charities,  Berlin,  addressed  the 
meeting,  having  come  from  abroad  in  large  part 
at  this  time  to  attend  the  convention.  Edward  T. 
Devine,  general  secretary  of  the  society,  closed  the 
meeting  with  words  expressing  a  true  sense  of 
brotherhood  with  the  humblest  and  stated  that  the 
two  great  dangers  with  which  strong  men  must 
deal  in  the  near  future  were  those  that  accompanied 
congestion  in  our  great  cities  and  overwork. 

Will  other  cities  take  warning? 
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REPORTS  FROM  HEADQUARTERS  CONCERNING 
.  THE  FORTHCOMING  I.  K.  U.  ^"ONVENTION.  .  . 

The  International  Kindergarten  Convention  for 
1908  will  meet  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  the  week  be- 
ginning March  30. 

The  New  Orleans  Local  Committee  is  organized. 
The  names  will  be  given  in  a  later  number. 

The  Ehcecutive  Committee  is  working  on  the  pro- 
gram and  data  will  be  given  in  our  February  num- 
ber. 

The  Report  of  the  Fourteenth  Convention  is 
ready  to  go  to  print. 


The  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  Na- 
tional Educational  Association  will  be  held  in  Wash- 
ington. D.  C,  February  25,  26.  27.  1908. 

The  New  Willard  Hotel  will  be  the  headquarters. 
The  prospect  is  excellent  for  the  largest  meeting 
of  the  Department  yet  held. 

It  is  officially  announced  that  the  next  meeting 
of  the  main  body  of  the  N.  E.  A.  will  be  held  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

x^  beautiful  Thanksgiving  celebration  was  that 
given  by  the  Ethical  Culture  School,  New  York 
City,  when  the  senior  class  presented  the  ''Mask  of 
i/emeter.'*  by  Robert  Bridges,  the  music  of  which 
is  written  by  W.  H.  Hadow.  The  young  maidens 
sustained  their  parts  beautifully  and  one  cannot 
bnt  think  that  the  studying  and  making  a  part  of 
themselves  an  exquisite,  dignified,  poetical  play  of 
this  kind  must  establish  in  them  all  those  virtues 
and  graces  which  we  naturally  attribute  to  the 
Ideal  maiden.  Such  a  study  of  the  Mother  love  of 
Demeter  will  surely  help  the  young  people  to  a 
more  perfect  relationship  with  their  own  parents. 

An  inspiring  occasion  was  the  opening.  Novem- 
ber, under  the  auspices  of  the  New  York  Kinder- 
garten Association,  of  the  fine  new  kindergarten 
building  on  West  Forty-second  street.  New  York. 
It  is  the  gift  of  John  D.  Archbold,  in  memory  of 
his  daughter.  Mrs.  Frances  Dana  Walcott. 

The  building  is  most  complete  in  every  detail. 
There  are  convenient  offices  for  those  in  charge  and 
three  large  kindergarten  rooms,  each  accommodat- 
ing fifty  children.  Goldfish  tanks,  herbariums,  and 
potted  plants  give  the  charm  of  growing  and  living 
things  to  the  room.  The  lockers  and  toilet  rooms 
are  arranged  with  reference  to  the  needs  of  the 
child,  hooks  and  wash-basins  being  low  enough  to 
be  within  reach  of  little  people. 

But  most  attractive  of  all  the  attractive  appur- 
tenances of  the  building  is  the  room  garden.  Here 
are  a  number  of  garden  beds,  approximately  7x9 
feet,  and  raised  about  three  feet  above  the  roof- 
floor,  so  that  they  must  be  reached  by  a  ladder.  In 
summer  the  children  will  be  able  to  plant  and  weed 
and  care  for  real  garden  truck  or  flowers  as  safely 
as  if  on  the  ground  many  feet  below.  Ivy  twined 
around  the  posts  and  columns  makes  the  place 
beautiful  now.  What  it  will  be  when  the  happy 
children  are  gardening  there  we  can  well  imagine. 
The  remainder  of  the  roof  will  be  open  to  games 
and  other  active  exercises. 

In  the  charming  auditorium  Dr.  Nicholas  Mur- 
ray Butler.  W.  Hamilton  Mabie  and  other  officers 
of  the  association  spoke  the  inspiring^  words  with 
which  this  beautiful  building,  housing  so  many 
beautiful  activities,  was  dedicated,  and  Mrs.  Riggs 
(Kate  Douglas  Wiggin).  with  much  feeling,  read 
passages  from  her  popular  book.  "Marm  Lisa." 


The  Kindergarten  in  Georgia."— At  the  request 
of  Mrs.  Lipscomb,  president  of  the  State  Federation 
of  Clubs  of  Georgia.  Mrs.  Nellie  Peters  Black  has 
been  gathering  information  for  report  and  publica- 
tion from  the  various  women's  clubs  of  the  state  in 
regard  to  the  growth  of  the  kindergarten  move- 
ment in  that  state.  To  the  forty  letters  of  inquiry 
sent  out  she  received  nineteen  replies,  all  of  which 
indicate  a  growing  interest  in  this  phase  of  educa- 
tion. 

Mrs.  White  of  the  Athens  Woman's  Club  reports 
two  kindergartens  under  its  patronage,  the  first  es- 
tablished by  it  six  years  ago.  They  include  sev- 
enty-five pupils,  and  are  now  maintained  by  the 
city,  with  the  assistance  of  the  club.  The  kinder- 
gartens are  both  in  factory  districts.  According  to 
the  report  of  the  supervisor  of  kindergartens,  Miss 
Edwina  Wood  of  Columbus,  that  city  is  the  banner 
town  of  the  state  in  matters  educational.  There 
are  two  kindergartens  supported  by  the  Free  Kin- 
dergarten Association  and  by  the  city.  One  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  children  are  enrolled.  In  1904 
the  public  school  system  adopted  the  kindergartens 
into  the  first  grades.  There  are  now  seven  such 
schools  seating  280  children.  The  Eagle  and  the 
Phenix  Mills  have  built  well-equipped  schools,  em- 
ploying five  teachers  with  an  enrollment  of  100 
pupils.  These  schools  are  under  the  personal  su- 
pervision of  Mr.  Gunby  Jordan,  to  whose  enthusiasm 
is  also  largely  due  the  introduction  of  the  system 
into  the  public  schools.  A  third  kindergarten  is 
supported  by  the  Perkins  Hosiery  and  the  Topsy 
Hosiery  companies.  This  makes  a  total  of  twelve 
kindergartens.  In  the  latter  two  teachers  are  em- 
ployed, having  thirty  children  under  their  care. 
We  learn  that  Columbus  has  also  two  finely- 
equipped  industrial  schools,  one  primary  and  the 
other  secondary. 

Macon  has  two  kindergartens  (but  no  report  was 
sent  in),  and  Dalton  is  said  to  have  a  free  kinder- 
garten in  the  mill  district,  under  care  of  the  Lesche 
Club.  A  committee  of  women  maintain  a  kinder- 
garten in  Rome  and  Valdosta  supports  one  private 
kindergarten. 

The  Atlanta  Free  Kindergarten  Association  began 
work  twelve  years  ago  and  more  than  5,000  chil- 
dren have  enjoyed  lue  privileges  it  has  conferred. 
We  are  told  that  the  city  council  points  with  pride 
to  the  great  reduction  in  the  number  of  loafing, 
wayward  children  in  the  streets,  which  they  attri- 
bute to  the  influence  of  the  kindergarten.  There 
are  now  seven  schools  with  enrollment  of  forty-nine. 
The  city  gives  $75  a  month  toward  the  support  of 
these;  the  Exposition  Cotton  Mill  maintains  one, 
the  Atlanta  Woolen  Mills  is  responsible  for  an- 
other. A  lady  connected  with  All  Saints  Episcopal 
church  gives  $50  toward  the  maintenance  of  a 
third,  and  the  vestry  of  this  church  gives  $10  more. 
There  is  also  a  membership  of  fifty-five  persons 
each  pledged  to  give  $5  a  year.  The  Atlanta  Jew- 
ish Council  of  Women  gives  towards  the  work,  as 
do  the  Atlanta  City  Federation  and  the  Atlanta 
Woman's  Club.  The  Needlewoman's  Guild  also 
contributes  in  the  way  of  clothing. 

Miss  Willette  Allen  maintains  a  private  kinder- 
garten in  Atlanta  in  addition  to  her  very  success- 
ful training  school. 

There  are  private  kindergartens  in  the  Methodist 
Orphans'  Home.  Decatur,  the  Sheltering  Arms.  At- 
lanta, and  the  Methodist  Settlement  work  near  the 
Elsas  May  Mills.  Atlanta. 

The  Carre  Dyer  Club,  Acworth.  and  the  Chero- 
kee Club  of  Cartersville.  are  anticipating  the  intro- 
duction of  kindergartens  in  the  near  future. 
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BOOK  NOTES. 

**Moni  the  Goat  Boy  and  Other  Stories,"  trans- 
lated from  the  German  of  Johanna  Spyri  by  Edith 
F.  Kunz.  Johanna  Spyri  will  be  remembered  as 
the  author  of  the  favorite  Swiss  story  of  Heidi. 
These  short  tales  breathe  a  simple,  sweet,  trusting 
piety  in  a  style  foreign  to  most  American  stories. 
Charming,  indeed,  are  the  pictures  of  mountain  life 
and  mountain  characters  which  the  author  presents 
so  sympathetically  in  her  various  boys  and  girls. 
Children  will  learn  to  love  me  individual  goats  and 
kids  which  the  herdboy  loves  so  devotedly  and  will 
be  sympathetic  partakers  in  the  trials  and  tribula- 
tions and  simple  joys  of  these  far-away  children. 
Most  of  the  stories  are  in  one  way  or  another  wit- 
nesses of  the  redeeming  power  of  love  in  training 
a  little  child.     Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 

"The  Bible  as  Good  Reading,"  by  Albert  J.  Bev- 
eridge.     This  is  a  remarkable  little  volume  of  less 
than  one  hundred  pages,  but  for  which  we  prophesy 
many  an  edition.     We  are  told  that  Senator  Bev- 
erldge  spent  some   youthful   seasons   In   a   logging 
camp  and  here,  with   no  other  print  at  hand,  he 
read  and  reread  the  Bible  not  only  to  himself,  but 
to  others  who  were  his  more  or  less  unsophisticated 
companions.     In  this  way  he  learned  to  khow  thor- 
oughly the  grand  old  book.    Chapter  I,  particularly, 
tells  how  he  came  to  read  aloud  to  his  friends  after 
he  had  discovered  for  himself  that  "there  is  more 
good  reading  in  the  Bible  than  in  all  the  volumes  of 
fiction,   poetry   and   philosophy   put   together.      So 
when  I  get  tired  of  every  thing  else  and  want  some- 
thing really  good  to  read,  something  that  Is  charged 
full   of   energy   and    human   emotions,   of   cunning 
thought  and  everything  that  arrests  the  attention 
and  thrills  or  soothes  or  uplifts  you,  according  to 
your  mood,  I  find  it  in  the  Bible.     It  is  safe  to  say 
that  this  small  book  will  lead  hundreds  who  have 
perhaps  relegated  the  Bible  to  the  limbo  of  "un- 
readable literature**  once  more  to  pick  it  up  deter- 
mined to  become  acquainted  with  its  lare  charm, 
its  wonderful  life  lessons,  its  poetry,  its  passion,  its 
history.  Its  wisdom.       Senator  Beveridge's    simple, 
terse,  modern,  up-to-date  English  strikes  home  in 
each  vigorous  sentence.     It  holds  attraction  for  the 
young  man  of  business  totally  unacquainted  with 
lae  Bible,  as  well  as  for  the  scholar  and  student 
and  preacher  who  knows  it  well.     Henry  Altemus 
Co  ;  Fhliadelphla.     50  cents. 

"Days  Before  History,"  by  H.  R.  Hall.     This  is  a 
most  readable  little  book  for  either  adults  or  chil- 
dren, although  written  primarily  for  the  latter.     In 
an  easy,  familiar  style  a  group  of  wide-awake  boys 
are  told  by  a  delightful  uncle  something  of  the  life 
and  activities  of  prehistoric  man.     With  the  uncle, 
the  boys  investigate  one  of  the  old  pit  homes  and 
are  led  from  one  point  to  another  to  understand  in 
a  measure  how  these  early  people  lived;   how  they 
built  their  homes,  secured  their  food,  made  their 
utensils  of  basketry  and  clay,  fashioned  their  arrow- 
heads, etc.,  etc.     A  glimpse  is  given  also  into  the 
homes  of  the  lake-dwellers  of  England  and  of  Swit- 
zerland.     There    are    illustrations    showing    flint 
scrapers,  bone  needles,  axes  and  other  Implements. 
The  story  centers  around  the  life  history  and  ad- 
ventures of  a  youthful   British  savage,   Tig.     The 
writer  has  been  unusually  fortunate  in  maintaining 
a  style  which,  while  unconstrained  and  conversa- 
tional, suggests  nothing  of  the  patronizing  or  the 
didactic.     The  preface,  by  J.  J.  FIndlay,  professor 
In  the  University  of  Manchester,  England,  tells  us 
that  Liie  life  of  Tig  and  Gofa  is  a  true  picture  of  the 
life  of  the  early  Aryans.    He  suggests  that  to  realize 
Its  best  effect  in  character,  the  child  be  given  scope 
to    act    over    these    experiences    in    his    own    play. 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co.,  New  York. 

"The  Handy  Book  of  Synonyms."  A  practical 
desk  guide  to  words  in  daily  use,  giving  their  defini- 
tions and  parallel  meaning.     Its  small  and  conven- 


ient size  will  make  it  a  favorite  desk  companion  to 
business  men,  casual  letter-writers  and  indeed  all 
who  aim  to  write  with  precision  and  force,  but 
might  be  daunted  by  a  suggested  search  througli 
the  unabridged  dictionary  with  words  obsolete  or 
useless.  This  book  contains  Just  what  is  wanted  in 
small  compass.  Type,  though  small,  is  clear  and 
open.  Thomas  W.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York.  Price 
40  cents. 

"Right-at-Hand  Stories"  for  dictation  and  repro- 
duction in  the  school  room.  For  entertainment  and 
inspiration  in  the  home.  Collected  and  edited  by 
Rosa  L.  Sawin  and  Frank  H.  Palmer.  The  stories 
are  all  short,  few  being  longer  than  two  pages  in 
length.  They  are  as  a  rule  drawn  from  incidents 
in  real  life  and  are  ialive  with  vivid,  human  interest, 
they  convey  many  an  interesting  bit  of  information 
or  contain  an  incentive  to  generous  action  or  high 
resolve.  Nor  is  the  element  of  humor  lacking. 
Teachers  will  be  able  to  use  the  book  in  a  variety 
of  ways  and  as  a  reference  book  for  anecdotes  with 
which  to  point  a  moral,  parents  will  also  find  It  of 
interest  and  value.  We  are  told  that  special  pains 
uas  been  taken  to  have  the  punctuation  correct,  but 
on  page  12  we  observe  that  the  apostrophe  is 
omitted  from  the  possessive  of  the  word  "grocer's." 
The  Palmer  Co.,  Boston. 

"Millie  and  OUie,"  by  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward.  This 
is  a  new  and  revised  edition,  printed  in  America, 
of  a  charming  story  written  some  twenty-seven 
years  ago  by  the  author  of  Robert  Elsmere,  Lady 
Rose's  Daughter,  and  other  well  known  novels. 
The  scene  of  this  story  is  laid  in  the  romantic  Lake 
Country  of  England.  We  are  told  the  doings  of  two 
little  children  on  the  rainy  and  the  sunny  days  of 
their  happy  summer  holiday  and  are  intro- 
duced inio  a  happy  family  group.  Doubleday,  Page 
&  Co.,  New  York.     20  cents  net. 

"Theodora,'  by  Katherine  Pyle  and  Laura  Spen- 
cer Portor.  The  story  of  a  little  girl's  year  in  a 
school  kept  by  an  Episcopalian  sisterhood.  The 
spirit  of  the  story  is  charming  and  other  little 
eight-year-olds  as  well  as  their  older  sisters  will 
enjoy  reading  of  Theodora's  experiences  and  doubt- 
less many  an  only  child  of  wealthy  parents  will 
sympathize  with  the  little  girl's  wish  to  adopt  her 
room-mate  as  a  little  sister.  Little,  Brown  &  Co., 
Boston.     Illustrated. 

"A  Book  of  Joys,  the  Story  of  a  New  England 
Summer,"  by  Lucy  Fitch  Perkins.     This  is  one  of 
the  rare  gift  books  of  the  season.     Klndergartners 
know  Mrs.  Perkins  as  the  artist  who  gave  them  the 
charming   Mother   Goose   panels,    those   sources    of 
continual  joy  to  the  little  people.     High  school  stu- 
dents know   her  through  her  beautiful  decorative 
triptyches   depicting   scenes    in    the    lists   of    King 
Arthur  and  Ivanhoe,  but  she  is  not  so  well  known 
as  a  writer.     Those  acquainted  with  her  sunny  dis- 
position and  her  rarely  fine  and  quick  wit  will  ex- 
pect to  find  these  qualities  expressed  in  the  book 
and  they  will  not  be  disappointed.     It  is  a  lovely 
idyl,  easy  and  flowing  in  style,  with  delightful  de- 
scriptions of   scenery,   and   acute  and   witty   char- 
acterizations of  people  and  things.     For  example. 
after  stating  that  one  may  expect  to  find  more  indi- 
viduality in  country  than  in  city  people  she  quotes 
a  neighbor  as  saying,  "My  sister  and  me  ain  t  no 
more  alike  than  if  we  wasn't  us!     She's  just  as  dif- 
ferent as  I  be  the  other  way."     From  childhood  we 
have  loved  "good  mother  hen,"  whose  Sunday  cackle 
seemed  different  on  that  day,  and  always  peculiarly 
characteristic  of  Sabbath  peace  and  calm    Therefore 
we   quite   agree   with   our   author   in   her    chapter 
called  "..  Solitary  Sunday,"  in  which  she  describes 
the  beautiful  Sabbath  May  morning  and  incident- 
ally speaks  of   the  Important  part  contributed   to 
her  joy  by  the  motherly  biddies  and  the  lusty  crow- 
ing cock.  "Bird  songs  and  pleasant  barnyard  music 
mingle  so  sweetly  in  my  happy  ear.  that  this  morn- 
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mr  I  ooold  eren  find  room  in  mr  heayen  for  lea 
tlieral  birds  than  tlame  admitted  in  poetry  to  be 
t  for  Paradise.  Sq  hospitable  is  my  mental  state 
udeed,  that  I  think  I  shoald  like  a  few  barnyard 
»wls  there*  fowls  that  neyer  need  minister  to  ear- 
al  i^petites  nor  be  looked  upon  as  subjects  for 
ollnary  art,  but  peaceful  biddies  which  might  be 
Uowed  to  wander  unmolested,  leading  their  downy 
roods  through  by  paths  of  the  ESlysian  fields."  Mrs. 
^erkins  is  pained  at  the  attitude  of  the  staunch 
Few  Englander  toward  those  who  have  been  so 
enighted  or  unfortunate  as  to  become  Westerners. 
lie  describes  one  little  lady  thus:  "She  was  the 
istUled  essence  of  'Old  Family.'  It  was  a  Sunday 
ace  every  day  in  the  week,  and  in  looking  upon  it 
ne's  sins  of  inelegant  English,  of  occasional  col- 
CMiuilaisms,  not  to  mention  worse  things,  loomed 
U'ge  in  the  foreground  of  consciousness.  "To  fortify 
erself  to  meet  this  important  personage  she  makes 
UA  inward  appeal  to  my  ancestry.'  .  .  .  'Don't 
e  downcast!  Tou  can  dig  up  graveyards  with 
nybody,'  I  sternly  quoted  to  myself.  Tour  an- 
estors  came  over  in  the  Mayflower  Just  as  much 
B  her's  did,  perhaps  more  Tou  were  trained  in 
nfancy  to  leave  out  your  r's  and  use  a  broad  a,  and 
oa  can  still  do  it  if  you  give  your  mind  to  it.  .  . 
will  do  my  best  'said  myself  to  me."  The  short- 
omings  of  Chicago  form  the  basis  of  the  hostesses 
Dnversation  during  this  afternoon  call  and  our 
nthor  continues:  "I  had  sins  enough  of  my  own 
»  answer  for  without  being  held  responsible  for 
he  aggregate  shortcomings  of  Chicago  and  I  cast 
n  imploring  look  at  Cousin  Henrietta  to  urge  a 
ftrmination  of  our  call  before  our  hostess  should 
iiQuire  about  the  stockyards  or  any  other  of  my 
Idden  vices."  "A  Uttle  Maid"  flits  through  the 
ages  giving  the  touch  that  childhood  alone  can 
ire  and  "Adam"  occasionally  appears,  a  necessary 
actor  in  this  New  England  Eden,  as  in  every  Ar* 
ien,  and  the  last  few  chapters  center  around  a 
ride-elect  and  the  bridegroom,  giving  opportunity 
or  many  charming  expressions  of  beautiful  phil- 
Bophy,  as  well  as  many  sage  conclusions  upon  life 
nd  its  various  experiences,  mingled  with  sudden 
nd  unexpected  sayings  of  a  quissical  nature  in 
rhich  often  profound  wisdom  is  embedded.  This 
lads  up  to  a  description  of  an  ideal  wedding  in  the 
pen.  Someone  uses  the  word  "iridescent"  in  de- 
sribing  the  book  and  we  accept  the  term.  The  re- 
irring  unexpected  changes  from  grave  to  gay,  in 
le  gentleness  and  ease  with  which  one  slips  into 
le  other  suggest  the  lovely  changes  on  the  surface 
!  the  opal  rather  than  the  sharp  flashes  of  the  dia- 
ond.  We  close  with  a  characteristic  paragraph: 
Ul  other  blessings  come  with  the  vision  that  sees 
le  end  of  it  all  and  perceives  the  immense  value  of 
le  means  to  that  end.  Even  the  everlasting  ef- 
rt  of  the  human  race  'to  catch  up  with  its  dinner' 
rves  the  highest  immaterial  ends:  courage,  fidel- 
f,  and  a  thousand  fine  spiritual  qualities  are  born 
[the  struggle.  In  this  view  all  life  becomes  full 
significance,  and  all  work  worth  while.  The 
perspective  casts  doubts  upon  some  forms  of 
and  sets  small  value  upon  many  things 
ch  look  desirable  from  the  more  short-sighted 
t  of  view, 'and  it  draws  a  sharp  distinction  be- 
»n  work,  real  creative  work,  and  'operations,' 
those  who  have  the  vision,  and  keep  it,  are  after 
the  favored  ones  of  earth."  There  are  five  il- 
tions  in  color  by  Mrs.  Perkins.  Paper  and 
Inting  are  unexceptional.  It  is  indeed  a  book 
joya    A.  C.  McClurg  A  Co.,  Chicago.    |1.76  net. 

frs.  Ida  M.  Locke  is  having  a  class  "In  Stories 
Story-Telling,"  with  the  Froebel  League,  New 
Ik.  The  course  consists  of  a  progressive  series 
itories  and  aims  to  acquaint  those  interested  in 
tdren's  literature  with  the  best  sources  of  sup- 
In  both  ancient  and  modern  thought  and  with 
Mrs.  Locke  will  furnish  a  suggestive  list  for 
drea  of  various  ages. 


MAGAZINE  NOTES. 

"The  Southern  Workman"  is  always  full  of  good 
things,  but  the  December  number  is  particularly 
so.  The  frontispiece  is  a  charming  picture  of  a 
group  of  three,  father,  mother  and  son,  the  latter  a 
fine  looking  young  negro  in  uniform  reading  the 
"sweet  story  of  old."  An  editorial  "A  Crucial  Test 
of  the  Indian,"  tells  of  what  an  important  part  the 
Indian  had  in  helping  with  the  work  of  turning 
the  course  of  the  Colorado  River  when  that  river 
was  flooding  the  Salton  sink.  The  ease  and  rapidity 
with  which  men,  women  and  children  could  be 
moved  from  place  to  place  as  the  work  progressed 
was  a  matter  of  congratulation;  moreover  they 
were  patient,  good-natured,  and  honest  and  showed 
both  bravery  and  skill  in  the  boats  in  dilBcult  situa- 
tions. Strange,  how  blind  we  are  to  the  natural 
human  resources  which  are  right  at  hand  had  we 
but  eyes  to  see.  Emma  M.  Soch,  in  the  same  Journal 
describes  the  gardening  for  girls  at  Hampton  In- 
stitute, and  Richard  R.  Wright,  Jr.,  tells  of  Home 
Ownership  and  Savings  Among  the  Negroes  of 
Philadelphia;  a  most  encouraging  story.  Booker 
T.  Washington's  chapel  talk  to  the  Hampton  stu- 
dents, October  13,  upon  the  "Privilege  of  Service" 
is  given.  His  wisdom,  and  great,  broad-minded 
sanity  is  illustrated  in  the  words  of  warning  to  his 
youthful  listeners,  against  allowing  hate  or  bitter- 
ness toward  another  race  to  grow  in  their  hearts. 
To  be  useful  in  the  world,"  he  says,  "to  exert  the 
most  lasting  and  deepest  influence  one  must  always 
be  calm,  cheerful  and  self-controlled  in  action.  Such 
people  exert  the  greatest  influence  in  life  and  will 
help  most  in  the  solution  of  the  problems  in  which 
we  are  most  interested." 

The  World's  Work.  "American  Healing  Round 
the  World"  is  the  title  of  a  fascinating  article,  by 
E.  A.  Forbes,  misr!onary-physician.  It  tells  of  "a 
ministery  to  sulfering  in  all  lands."  Our  splendid 
missionary  doctors  flnd  their  way  into  the  depths  of 
China  and  Korea,  the  remotenesses  of  Africa,  the 
Bast  Indies,  and  indeed  all  known  and  unknown 
parts  of  the  world,  and  as  the  writer  says  "do  more 
to  disarm  oriental  prejudice  than  the  entire  diplo- 
matic service."  Many  pictures  show  the  good  work 
being  done  not  only  by  the  Americans  in  their  own 
persons,  but  extended  in  the  work  of  the  many  na- 
tives whom  they  instruct  and  inspire  to  follow 
their  example.  It  is  a  splendid  story  of  heroic  dar- 
ing and  faith  and  fortitude,  in  which  women  as 
well  as  men  are  engaged.  As  the  author  says,  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  our  local  medical  Journals  sel- 
dom if  ever  make  mention  in  their  pages  of  the 
heroic  brother  physicians  in  distant  climes. 

A  Japanese  speaks  in  the  same  magasine  upon 
China's  awakening,  as  seen  by  a  Japanese,  Togo, 
M.  Kanda.  We  would  like  to  see  a  reply  from  a 
Chinaman. 

Oeorge  TurnbuU  tells  of  the  English  Historic 
Pageants,  which  occupied  this  summer  and  indeed 
many  months  back,  the  minds  and  activities  of  our 
cousins  across  the  sea.  Magnificent  pageants  were 
held  at  St.  Albans,  Manchester,  and  other  English 
towns,  the  preparations  for  which  involved  the 
writing  of  parts,  often  by  local  "talent,"  the  study- 
ing and  practicing  of  song  and  acting,  the  making 
of  the  suitable  garments,  armor,  etc.  The  scenes 
represented  were  usually  those  connected  with  the 
history  of  the  particular  locality  in  which  the 
pageant  took  place.  Those  interested  in  this  move- 
ment believe  that  there  is  great  educational  value 
in  pageants  not  only  to  those  who  witness  them, 
but  especially  to  those  who  take  part. 

In  the  December  number  of  the  Century  is  an 
editorial  from  which  we  quote  on  "Trying  to  Spoil 
the  American  Oirl."  "The  importance  of  the  young 
woman  in  American  society  is  out  of  all  proportion 
to  her  achievements,  and  naturally,,  where  such  im- 
portance Is  the  rule,  the  social  tone,  however  "ga^," 
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18  unintellectual  and  devoid  of  the  mellowneas 
which  makes  the  formal  Intercourse  of  human  be- 
ings an  institution.  Instead  of  being  taught  in 
childhood  that  her  business  is  to  serve,  and  that 
her  only  chance  of  happiness  is  in  service,  she  is 
virtually  taught  that  everything  must  be  done  for 
her.  The  rewards  of  a  woman's  existence — love,  re- 
spect, deference — are  thus  placed  at  the  wrong  end 
of  life.  To  begin  with,  the  sense  of  values  is  lost 
by  the  profusion  of  Christmas,  Easter  and  birthday 
presents  showered  upon  her  every  year.  As  Whately 
said  of  literary  style,  *'He  who  accentuates  every- 
thing, accentuates  nothing.*' 

In  such  extravagance  the  beauty  of  simplicity 
disappears,  and  beside  the  luxury  of  such  a  girl- 
hood the  gifts  of  nature  and  of  common  human  life 
lose  their  preciousness.  A  glorious  sunset,  the 
nightly  miracle  of  stars,  the  treasures  of  noble 
poetry — the  ueritage  of  human  kind — ^what  are 
these  to  most  debutantes  compared  with  a  q>ectacle 
of  colored  lights  at  the  theatre — to  q>eak,  for  in- 
stance, of  the  approximation  of  the  life  of  girls  to 
that  of  their  elders  in  dress  and  entertainments, 
which  is  but  a  part  of  the  lavish  and  unappreciated 
idolatry  that  attends  from  cradle  to  altar — none 
the  less  a  monstrous  folly  that  it  is  committed  in 
the  name  of  parental  love." 

There  are  other  good  things.  Roger  Boutet  de 
Monvel,  son  of  the  celebrated  French  artist,  has 
written  delightfully  of  "A  Visit  to  the  Paris  Con- 
servatoire," a  sketch  illustrated  by  Andre  Cas- 
taigne.  Oliver  Locker-Lampson,  who,  as  a  child, 
knew  and  loved  Kate  Qreenaway,  has  set  down  his 
memories  and  written  a  sympathetic  appreciation 
of  this  "friend  of  children."  "The  Reminiscences 
of  Lady  Randolph  Churchill"  in  this  issue  are  rich 
in  whimsical  humor,  as  the  writer  recalls  her  early 
experiences  in  London  society  and  her  first  visit 
to  stately  Blenheim.  In  keeping  with  the  holiday 
season  are  clever  short  stories  by  Elizabeth  Shaw 
Oliver,  Howard  Brubaker,  Robert  Haven  Schauffler, 
"Daniel  Steele"  and  Mary  Buell  Wood.  "The  Shut- 
tle," by  Mrs.  Burnett,  closes  with  thrilling  scenes, 
and  Elizabeth  Robins'  "Come  and  Find  Me"  de- 
velops increasingly  tense  dramatic  interest. 

The  Outlook,  December  7,  is  of  special  interest 
because  of  an  article,  the  first  of  a  series,  by  Ernest 
Hamlin  Abbott  "On  the  Training  of  Parents";  the 
title  of  the  first  paper  is  "Spasm  and  Habit."  We 
quote  one  sample  paragraph,  trusting  that  it  may 
lead  to  a  reading  of  the  series.  "This  practice  of 
regularity  in  the  physical  care  of  children  will  lay 
the  foundation,  not  only  of  health  and  content- 
ment, but  also  of  moral  discipline.  When  we  have 
eliminated  the  opportunities  for  collision  with  our 
children  at  meal  times  and  bed  time,  we  are  well 
on  our  way  toward  eliminating  government  by  col- 
lision altogether.  The  quiet  exercise  of  authority 
involved  in  carrying  out  a  simple  regimen  of  diet 
and  of  rest  will  almost  automatically  extend  to 
other  matters."  ...  It  all  depends  on  what  we 
want  our  children  to  be,  whether  we  employ  the 
method  of  spasm  or  the  method  of  self-restraint."  It 
contains  good  material  for  parent's  meetings. 

Ernest  Poole  in  the  same  number  tells  about 
Chicago's  Public  Playgrounds,  which  prove  that  all 
of  the  wonderful  American  boldness,  efficiency  and 
capacity  for  organization  is  not  spent  merely  for 
money-making,  "but  for  such  objects  as  babies  and 
children  and  future  American  mothers,  for  human 
happiness,  health,  and  growth." 

The  ESducational  Review  for  December  contains 
an  article  by  Ella  Lsrman  Cabot  called  "An  Experi- 
ment in  Teaching  Ethics,"  which  gives  in  a  few 
pages  the  gist  of  her  fascinating  book  on  "Teaching 
Ethics,"  reviewed  in  our  December  number.  All 
teachers  and  parents  will  find  the  article  most  il- 
luminating. 

In  the  same  number  Frederic  Burk  contributes  a 


paper  which  he  calls  "The  Withered  Heart  of  the 
Schools."  It  is  a  diagnosis  of  the  case  of  the 
teacher  stricken  with  the  disease  which  he  calls 
'the  dry  rot,"  and  also  a  study  of  the  woman  who 
is  immune.  Most  charming  is  his  characterisation 
of  the  latter.  Have  the  paper  read  aloud  at  your 
next  teachers'  meeting;  as  an  inspiration  and  a 
warning  expressed  in  an  unusually  captivating 
style. 

Tne  "Systematic  Training  of  Feeling"  is  treated 
by  Cnaries  Hugh  Johnston  and  FranK  RoUins,  in 
tne  same  number,  discusses  "industrial  Education 
ana  Culture." 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  has  a  paper  by  A.  Minnie 
Herts  upon  "The  Chliaren's  Eaucationai  Theatre." 
it  was  Miss  Herts  who,  lour  years  ago,  undertook 
to  organize  the  iUntertainment  Department  of  the 
Eaucational  Alliance,  Mew  York,  animated  by  the 
aesire  "to  supply  tne  chiioren  in  the  neighborhooa 
with  entertainment  of  better  class  than  the  Aiiiance 
and  otner  neighborhood  amusement  places  had  oi- 
lerea."  Tne  article  states  convincingly  the  eauca- 
tional  results,  mental  and  moral,  accruing  botti  to 
actors  and  to  child  audiences  through  the  study 
and  presentation  of  good  plays.  "Those  who  come 
animated  merely  with  the  desire  to  study  parts  re- 
main to  be  brought  into  intimate  acquaintance  with 
a  variety  of  characters  represented  in  dramatic  flc- 
ton,  thereby  widening  their  circle  of  human  con- 
tact, as  would  be  otherwise  impossible  in  their  re- 
stricted lives.  Under  wise  direction  they  study  in 
iaeal  characters  motives,  possibilities  and  purposes 
active  in  human  nature,  inairectly  our  worit  se- 
cures the  discipline  of  self-restraint,  of  devotion  to 
duty.  Of  promptness,  of  eificiency,  and  the  rights  of 
leilowmen." 

Among  the  plays  given  and  acted  by  the  children 
of  this  crowded  isiast  Side  neighborhood  are:  "The 
Tempest,"   "As  You  Like  it, '   "ingomar,"   "Little 

Liora  i<)auntleroy,"  "Snow- White, rhe  i'rince  and 

the  Pauper."  The  innuences  lor  good  are  incaicui- 
able,  which  directly  and  indirectly  this  play-acting 
exerts  upon  the  children. 


Something  each  day — a  smile 

Is  not  much  to  give; 
And  the  UtUe  gifts  of  life 

Make  sweet  the  days  we  live. 

The  world  has  weary  hearts 
That  we  can  blesa  and  cheer; 

And  a  smile  for  every  day 
Makes  sunshine  all  the  year. 


Last  night,  though  Mother  tucked  me  up 

And  kissed  me  for  good-night, 
I  could  not  go  to  8leq>  because 

It  was  so  very  light 
The  moon  looked  through  the  window  pane, 

And  made  the  whole  room  white. 
I  thought  about  my  new  tin  pail. 

And  Doli/s  broken  head. 
And  then  I  heard  the  sweetest  song, 

And  lay  quite  still  in  bed, 
And  listened,  for  the  sweetest  songs 

AreAngels,  mother  said. 
Was  it  an  Angel?    Could  it  be? 

I  peeped  out  just  to  sec, 
And  all  I  saw  was  one  brown  bird 

Upon  the  white  rose  tree. 
It  was  an  Angel  mother  thinks, 

If  I'd  had  ey^  to  see! 
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INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 

(Contiiiued  from  page  189) 
School  of  Trades,  opened  two  years  ago  by 
the  Merchants'  and  Manufacturers*  Associa- 
tion. 

Of  a  somewhat  diflFerent  order,  but  on  an 
allied  topic,  we  find  in  the  Engineering 
Record  for  Nov.  2^  a  spicy  editorial,  "Back- 
Lash  in  Engineering  Education,"  a  hit  at 
what  the  writer  considers  unnecessary 
waste  in  hours  and  methods  in  the  schools. 
"If  boys  parsed  more  sentences  and^painted 
fewer  pansies,  learned  more  history  and  less 
rum-and-nicotine  physiology,  they  would 
come  up  as  engineering  freshmen  with  less 
need  of  apologies." 

Doubtless  methods  of  teaching  mathema- 
tics may,  as  the  article  suggests,  be  made 
more  practical  while  still  retaining  their 
disciplinary  character,  but  if  the  boy  be 
taught  to  paint  pansies  at  the  psychologic 
moment  and  in  the  pedagogic  way  he  will 
assuredly  be  the  better  engineering  fresh- 
man. 

What  Germany  Is  Doing. 

Apropos  of  the  growing  interest  in  this 
subject  is  the  monograph  by  Albert  A. 
Snowden  on  the  "Industrial  Improvement 
Schools  of  Wuerttemberg,  Germany," 
found  in  the  Teachers'  College  Record  of 
November,  1907,  this  year.  Between  the 
same  covers  is  a  brief  description  of  the 
other  industrial  and  commercial  schools  of 
the  kingdom,  and  an  outline  of  the  activities 
of  the  Wuerttemburg  Central  Bureau  for 
Industry  and  Commerce.  The  chapters 
treat  of:  i.  The  place  of  vocational  train- 
ing in  the  Kingdom.  2.  The  Rise  of  Vo- 
cational Schools.  3.  The  Reorganization 
of  the  Industrial  Improvement  School.  The 
frontispiece  shows  a  picture  of  the  hand- 
some, dignified  building  which  forms  the 
home  of  the  Industrial  Museum  of  Stutt- 
gart. 

We  are  told  that  whereas  a  few  years  ago 
the  country  which  had  few  natural  re- 
sources was  overcrowded  as  far  as  popula- 
tion was  concerned.  Through  able  statesman- 
manship,  a  broad  vocational  training,  with- 
in the  reach  of  all  who  desire  it  is  provided ; 
the  tide  of  immigration  has  been  checked, 
the  population  has  increased  rapidly,  the 
whole  land  shows  evidences  of  general  pros- 
perity, "and  there  is  more  room  than  ever 
before." 

We  learn  from  this  magazine  that  state 
aid  in  financing  industrial  schools  is  now 
received  in  France,  Austria,  Hungary,  Bel- 


gium, England,  the  German  states,  Switzer- 
land, and  Italy,  so  important  do  those 
countries  regard  such  training. 

At  first,  such  training,  in  Wuerttemburg 
was  given  on  Sundays.  In  1739  the  order 
was  thus  set  forth :  "All  young  people  must 
attend  the  Sunday  and  holiday  schools  un- 
til the  time  of  their  marriage,  so  that  they 
will  neither  so  easily  forget  what  they  have 
learned  in  school,  nor  spend  the  leisure  of 
Sundays  or  holidays  in  a  sinful  manner." 

Austria,  Vienna,  Prague,  early  estab- 
lished (eighteenth  century),  schools  for 
technical  drawing.  Prague  founded  a  lace- 
makings  school.  The  various  sporadic  ef- 
forts in  such  directions  are  traced,  but  the 
first  movement  toward  a  general  introduc- 
tion of  such  education  in  Wuerttemburg 
was  in  1818. 

The  detailed  history  of  this  industrial 
movement  is  most  interesting,  involved  as 
it  is  with  the  changing  conditions  of  the 
early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  espe- 
cially the  troublesome  local  customs  duties 
which  separated  town  from  town. 

Evening  schools  followed  the  Sunday 
schools  as  need  developed;  at  first  attend- 
ance being  optional,  but  later  becoming 
compulsory.  It  is  this  compulsory  feature 
which  is  of  interest  to  us  of  the  "states." 
The  "parental"  compulsion  would  be  impos- 
sible in  this  country,  certainly  at  present, 
if  not  always.  But  it  certainly  accomplishes 
some  excellent  ends. 

In  the  so-called  industrial  improvement 
schools  the  instruction  is  given  in  the  day 
hours.  "The  schools  attract  older  working- 
men  as  well  as  apprentices."  One  man  fifty- 
two  years  old  enrolled  for  his  thirtieth  half 
year.  Some  had  been  attending  for  ten  or 
more  years. 

The  latest  law — to  be  in  full  operation  in 
1909— compels  all  local  cities  having  for  a 
period  of  three  successive  years  at  least 
forty  youths  under  eighteen  years  of  age 
engaged  in  industrial  or  commercial  pur- 
suits, to  establish  an  industrial  or  commer- 
cial school.  This  term  is  given  the  widest 
possible  scope  in  Wuerttemburg  and  takes 
into  account  not  only  the  factory  hand  and 
the  counting-house  assistant,  but  the  day- 
laborer,  the  grocer's  clerk,  and  the  errand 
boy.  The  law  provides  for  the  compulsory 
attendance  of  all  young  workmen.  .  .  . 
The  chief  objective  point  of  the  law  is  to 
furnish  opportunity  for  instruction  during 
the  work-days,  instead  of  evenings,  Sun- 
days or  holidays  as  before.    The  minimum 
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number  of  hours  is  to  be  280.  The  schools 
are  to  be  organized  more  strictly  than  ever 
along  vocational  lines  and  instructors  care- 
fully prepared  by  a  long  course  of  training 
are  to  be  put  in  charge  everywhere.  The 
courses  will  extend  through  a  term  of  three 
years. 

The  percentage  of  illiteracy  in  Wuert- 
temburg  is  practically  nil.  "Out  of  11,000 
recruits  for  the  army  examined  in  Wuert- 
temburg  each  year  only  three  on  the  aver- 
age are  found  to  be  illiterate.  These  are  in- 
variably from  other  German  states." 

Wuerttemburg,  however,  is  not  satisfied 
with  results  and  has  been  recently  reorgan- 
izing her  Industrial  Improvement  Schools. 
This  change  is  embodied  in  the  law  above 
referred  to,  and  to  which  we  can  give  no 
further  space  at  present.  The  article,  how- 
ever, closes  with  an  enthusiastic  descrip- 
tion of  the  State  Industrial  Museum  at 
Stuttgart,  which  "is  a  rare  illustration  of 
what  a  live  and  vital  institution  a  museum 
can  be."  In  addition  to  fine  exhibits  of 
things  manufactured,  are  directories  from 
all  over  the  world,  catalogs,  art  models,  a 
fine  library,  and  a  chemical  laboratory  in 
which  experts  are  constantly  employed 
making  experiments  on  raw  materials  for 
Wuerttemburg  industries. 

Germany  has,  however,  been  wise  enough 
to  postpone  a  fully  specialized  training  until 
the  child  has  been  given  a  good  foundation 
of  all-around  cultural  training,  which  will 
prevent  his  being  narrowed  down  into  a 
mere  machine.  Brains  and  character  are 
necessary  to  a  nation's  life  as  well  as  mere 
mechanical  skill. 

The  monograph  gives  all  necessary  and 
interesting  details  as  to  courses  of  instruc- 
tion, both  for  students  and  for  teachers, 
with  hours  and  subjects  taught,  and  gives 
as  well  an  idea  of  salaries  paid  and  tuition 
asked,  and  results  obtained  both  good  and 
bad.  All  American  manufacturers  and 
teachers  will  be  interested. 

Gustaf  Larsen,  the  great  sloyd  teacher, 
suggests,  in  "Education,"  1906,  that  the 
present  manual  training  high  schools  be 
converted  into  vocational  schools  for  chil- 
dren over  seventeen  years  of  age  and  that 
a  manual  training  laboratory  be  placed  in 
every  high  school  building. 

In  the  October  "School  Review,"  Charles 
R.  Richards  writes  upon  "The  Relation  of 
Manual  Training  to  Industrial  Education." 
He  feels  that  the  greatest  value  found  in 


manual  training  rests  not  so  much  in  the 
skill  to  be  acquired  as  in  "the  mental  quick- 
ening and  broadening  of  outlook."  "Can 
we  expect  to  meet  and  satisfy  this  eager 
craving  for  information  and  achievement 
except  by  the  broadest  opening  up  of  the 
real  world  outside  of  school  and  the  reflec- 
tion in  the  school  of  facts  bigger  with  mean- 
ing than  the  mere  handicraft  itself?**  What 
is  needed  more  than  skill,  he  argues,  is  in- 
dustrial intelligence. 

Statistics  seem  to  prove  that  most  chil- 
dren, in  Massachusetts  at  least,  leave  school 
not  because  of  pecuniary  need,  but  because 
the  work  of  the  school  is  not  sufficiently  at- 
tractive to  hold  them,  and  because  they  are 
ambitious  to  engage  in  the  activities  of  the 
real  world. 

Mr.  Richards  asks  therefore:  "Is  it  not 
pretty  nearly  true  that  in  the  chance  of 
making  our  constructive  work  more  a  re- 
flection of  the  actual  industrial  world  lies 
the  sole  hone  of  increasing  the  holding 
power  of  the  schools  in  these  upper 
grades?** 

He  feels  that  to  do  this  it  is  on  instruc- 
tion that  is  based  primarily  upon  the  stimu- 
lating power  of  ideas  rather  than  upon  the 
development  of  skill  that  we  must  rely. 

Naturallv,  the  manufacturers  and  the 
workmen  feel  that  the  most  efficient  teacher 
of  industrial  education  is  the  man  who 
knows  practically  the  shop  end  of  the  busi- 
ness, as  well  as  the  theoretical  side,  and 
unhaopv  experience  has  often  established 
them  in  this  belief.  The  ordinary  class- 
room teacher  has  not  always  succeeded  in 
turning  out  of  his  manual  training  mill  chil- 
dren competent  to  do  good  shop  work,  nev- 
ertheless, lest  we  ret  sunk  in  commercial- 
ism we  need  to  remind  ourselves  with  Prof. 
Richards,  that  "the  orimarv  and  funda- 
mental influences  in  industrial  education, 
whether  it  be  a  question  of  developing-  sym- 
pathv  for  industrial  careers,  of  stimulating: 
industrial  intelligence  or  broadening  the 
social  outlook,  rest  in  the  hands  of  us  who 
are  concerned  with  the  art  and  manual 
training  in  the  public  schools,  "and  the  main 
thines  to  be  given  the  student  are,  in  the 
words  of  the  Massachusetts  report : 

"The  power  to  see  beyond  the  task  which  occu- 
pies the  hands  for  the  moment  to  the  operations 
which  have  preceded  and  to  thoee  which  wlU  follow 
It.  power  to  take  In  the  whole  process,  knowled«re 
of  materials.  Ideas  of  cost.  Ideas  of  organisation, 
bnslnesB  sense  and  a  conscience  which  recognises 
obligations." 
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ITH  one  ribbon  and  its  new 
three-color  device 


The  NcMrTri'Qiioine 
JkniA  neimer  IVpev^ 

is  virtually  three  typewriters  in 
one.  It  produces  indelible  black, 
purple  copying  or  red  type- 
writing at  the  will  of  the  ope- 
rator. One  ribbon  and  a  small, 
easily  operated   lever   do  it  all. 


This  machine  permita  not  only 
the  use  of  Sk  thrce-ojlor  ribbon, 
but  a  Iso  of  a  two-color  or  sing  k 
coior  ribbon.  No  extra  unsi 
for  I  his  I'^Xj  modcL 

339  Broadway 

NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 
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Construction  Work  Suited  to  Kindergarten  and  Elementary  Grades 

Kenjockety  Bindery,  156  Fifth  Avenue 


Lilts  and  Lyrics 

A  new  book  of  rote  fsotiRs,  sanies, 
etc.,  for  tlie  KinderKarten  and  Pri- 
mary Grades  of  Schools,  by  Al.lCK 
C.  D.  Riley  and  jKS-sIK  L.GAVNOK. 
A  desirable  collection  of  children's 
son^s;  songs  that  children  will  en- 
joy sin^fin^^  and  teachers  will  enjoy 
teachinfl:.  A  book  of  103  pages  of 
music,  bound  in  full  cloth.  Price 
$1.0U.  Elements  of  Musical  Expression. 
A  MANUAL  OF  KAR  TRAlNINCi.  BY 
JESSIE  L,  GAYNOK.  This  book  is 
prepared  with  the  view  of  its  being 

Practical  for  use  by  teachers  in  the 
[indergarten  and  the  first  four 
grades  of  the  public  schools.  Get  it . 
You'll  find  it  the  most  teachable 
work  on  Dictation  and  Ear  Training 
yet  published.  A  book  of  about  152 
pages,  bound  in  full  cloth.  Price  $1 .00 
(Ready   in   Oct.    '07.)  Published  by 

CLAYTON  F.  SUMMY  CO., 

aao  WalMsh  Ave.,  Chicago.  III. 


Lakeside  Classics 

AND 

Books  for  Supplementary 
Reading 

Please  send  fordescriptive  list  of  Selec- 
tions from  English  and  American  au- 
thors and  for  stories  prepared  for  all 
grades  from  third  to  last  year  In  High 
School.  133  numbers  In  Lakeside 
series  at  prices  from  a  cents  to  35  cents, 
depending  on  amount  of  material  and 
style  of  Mnding;—  any  book  sent  post- 
paid on  receipt  of  price. 

Ainsworth  &  Company 

377-388  Wabash  Avenue 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


A  Practical,  as  well  as  a  beautiful.  Christmas  Gift  (or  your 
Kindergarten  Friend. 


IK  YOU  INSIST 

Any  Dealer  will  sell  you 

Instrumental  Qiaracteristie  Rhytlims 


PARTS  I.  II  or  III 

OR 


"One  and  Twenty  Songs 

FOR  UTTLE  CHILDREN 

Packed  in  a  Beautiful  Christmas  Box 


IF  YOU  DO  NOT 

They  may  sell  you  something  **just  as  good." 

Don't  Accept  a  Substitute 

If  your  dealer  will  not  supply  you  with  the 
Christmas  Edition  we  will. 

Price,  Part  1  or  III,  special  Christmas  box,  $1 .40, 
postpaid,  one  in  a  box. 

Part  II,  or  "One  and  Twenty  Songs,**  special 
Christmas  box,  90c.  postpaid,  one  in  a  box. 
Elach  book  contains  a  collection  of  instrumental 
music,  marches,  skips  and  illustrative  rhsrthms 
indispensible  to  the  kindergartner,  primary  or 
gymnastic  teacher 

C.  L.  Anderson  Publishing  Company 

701-703  Lucas  Avenue,  St  Louis,  Mo. 


^^  Publishers  Failure 


Places  tn  our  bands  tlie  remainder  at  Tbclr  Greatest  Paliltcatloii 

RIdpath*s  History  of  the  World 

9  Mjuiive  Royal  Octavo  Valumei,  4,000  double^  coltima  pvgei,  2,000  iUperb  iiLmtifttKMU. 
Bnnd    New,    latst    edition,  dowa    to    1906.   be«utihjUy   bound   m  h«K    Morocco* 

At  LESS  than  even  DAMAGED  SETS  were  ever  said 

We   «nU  DAMe  pur  pcke  ooly  in  direct  l«ttftrt  to  thc»c  iccidifig  iu  tKe  CpU|M>ii  beW'.     Tear  oH  IIm 
CoopoD,  writo  nmme  uid  uidr«ii  plain  J  j,  and  mail  to  u*  now  b«for«  jou  forg«t  it. 

Dt,  Ridptth  tt  deftd,  hk  work  n  doae,  but  hii  kimty  deme  an  mcoroe  from  liis  bkory,  mud  to  priDt  our  prlc« 
broadc*«tt  foe  die  uke  of  tiior«  quickly  telling  thcM  few  lelit  would  cuiae  ffroat  u^iitrT  to  future  uiw» 
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DIDPATn  uiiei  fou  back  to  the  dawn  of  hiitoiy,  long  before  tbe  Pyramidi  oF  Egypt  were  built;  dcrwa 
'^  thnHuh  the  romantic  tioubted  times  of  Qialdea't  or^nJeur  and  Auyru't  magnilcence ;  of  Bmbytoni^'t 
weiMi  and  luxiffy;  of  Greek  and  Roman  ipletidor;  of  Mohammedan  culture  aiid  rcfiaement;  of  French  elqjance 
and  Briliih  power;  lo  the  ri«e  of  tbe  Western  world,  bduding  the  complete  hutor^  ol  the  United  State*  and 
«U  other  aatioQi  down  to  ihm  cloie  of  the  Ruvia- Japan  war. 

DIDPATD*S  eoriable  potkioa   as  an  Kistoruut  k  due  to  hit  wonderfully  beautiful  tfyle,  a  ilyTe  no  otba 
^^     Wi^wiMi  ha*  ever  equaled.     He  pictum  the  great  histoncai  eventt  ai  though  tbey  were  happeomg 
before  your  ^et;  be  cafriei  you  with  him  to  tee  the  battleuof  old  ,  to  meet  kingt  and  queens  and  wamon; 
to  lit  in  the  Roman  Senate ;  to  march  againil  Salad  in  and  Kii  dark'^tkinned  folio  w«a ;  to  uil  the  touthon 
■eai  with  Drake;  to  circumnavigate  the  globe  with  Magellan;  to  watch  that  ihln  line  of  Greek  ipear- 
men  woik  havoc  with  the  Peni«ii  horde*  on  the  field  of  Marathon  ;  to  know  Napoleon  as  you  know 
RooaerelL     He  combinei  abiorbing  interest  with  lupremc  reliability ,  and  makei  the  hsoea  of  history 
real  liring  men  and  women,  and  about  them  he  weaves  the  me  and  fall  of  emptrei  in  tuch  a 
favdnatiEig  ityle  tfiat  hiiiOEy  become*  ai  abtorbingly  intefeitiog  ai  the  grealeit  of  fiction, 

RIDPATH'S  Hlatorr  la  atranfly  andoraed  bj  Prealdenta  tlarrEion,  Cleveland,  and 
'    McK  Inlay  r   iaffanon  Davta,   Law  Wattaca,  John  L.  5toddar4,  Bishop  Vlncant, 
Dr.  Cnylar,  Rabbi  HIracb,  Prcaldaati  of  Ann  Arbor,  Amherst,  Brown,  OBrtmoutb 
Tutta*  Trinity.  Bate*,  Colby,  Smith,  Vauar,  Yala,  aoi!  other  CoUeres,  and  by  th« 
Oroat  Aasartcan  Paoplo^  300,000  of  whoaa  own  and  love  It. 


IDf*ATH*S  iigeneralty  conceded  the  Qrtattft  Hislary  ever  written, 
wdtlea  yoyr  children  will  leam  10  tovt  it. 
It  ifl  t^e  amij  generaJ  bistory  recogaized  as  an  airib4fj|)r< 
Yqu   should  kcinw  hiftory  in  th«e    lil*loi7-iiukla|  dija. 
Tbia  ia  yitus  r.hancc  u»  tiUj  a  1m  mutb  Uia  IbsM  mvk  1 
Ton  may  pay  io  hmII  naa  aoatfely  if  you  prefer. 

Coopon  To-Oay  ud  W«   WUl 
Man  SuBplc  Pafica  FREE. 

-^    A 


Ftoue   111411, 

tD    iiiC,    Kunplc  paa*B 

tilntnc     riJ*      Linicmi       "  Racs 

Clun  '■  In   totDn,  m4Ji  o(^Oi1«* 

diAfTMni    at 

_      tad   *TlH    ma  foil  jn*' 

Dm»t>Aiira]f 


Addrtts, 


LeadingTeachers' Agencies  of  America 


Mteld*  Ibe  Umtt  of  /< 

^^  .  Intathng  la  m  dlfltaal 

lOBtrttioa  iMfor*  roa  .mot*. 


trrlM  to  Moeeed  eM  be  nwClj  helped  br  a  nUnIi    . 

«  m  feaeh  wtth  the  people  who  mar  ^/^d  j^mr  eerrleee  while  ^ee 

e  Umtt  of  jevr  e€qiMil«le«cie.    IM  them  help  Toe. 


help  Toe.    B^pBoleny  if 
•eetloB  of  the  tmmtrj,  lesleter  with  «■  eceaejr  aad 

We  believe  the  foUowlaf  ecenclce  to  be  rShible  mad 

mi  them  mt  loMt  anmlljr  baTo  poeltloae  wiOtW  for 


ooer,  a  NornuUteeoher,  and  if  •beiuM  had  expet^^oe.ao  much  the  better.     Wi 


'*8end  a  aot  neo- 
eeaarily  flrs^  clan 
Kiodergerten    tea- 

, .  We  will    lather  name 

her  aahuy,  and  we  will  find  no  fault  with  it,  if  abb  ^ttoweB  a  good  teacher." 

DmAR  MR.  LXONARD:— An  entire  new  com  of  teacfiera  ia  to  be  elected.    Have  applications 

aaat  at  lonoe  to  auperintendent.    Principal  High  School,  salary  $100  per  month,  man;   Latin   Awis 

feaat,  $75,  woman;  Mathematlca.  176;  Sdenoe,  $75;  Qranunar  School,  $60;  ,7th  grade   and    French 

$60;  7  teachers  9d,  4th,  5th  and 6th  gradea,  $45,  women;    Primary  principal,  $^  woman;   Primary 

aasiatanta,  $60,  women;  Kindemuten,  $60.  Very  truly  yours.  B.   F.  LA  RUE. 

NOAH  LBONARD.  Ph.  D..  nam«er.  4.  The  HIer.  Dept.  T.  Syracoae,  N.  Y. 


PIONEER  TEACHERS'  AGENCY,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Ip  rM  to  get  a  aew  or  better  positle«»  whether  yea  are  a  Teacher,  dark,  Beek- 

or  tlsBagnmhcr.    Baroll  aew  for  fall  Taeaaelea  la  aehoola.    The  ' '  ' 

I  la  aitlia  Weateni  and  Sevthera  Statea  la  far  greater  thaa  the 
-     "       blaahs  aad  faU  partleolars. 


SABINS'  EDUCATIONAL  EXCHANGE 


HBNRY  SABIN  ipoy  14th  Seaaoa  BLBRIDOB  H.  SABIN. 

Dariag  laat  year  placed  teacbersln  $0  coantlea  In  Iowa,  and  la  Mlnneaota,  North  and  So. 
Dakoto.  Nebraaka.  Colorado.  WyonlagLUtah,  Idaho.  Montoaa,  Waahlngton  and  Ore- 

gan.  Addreaa,  HENRY  •/fBINt  naahattan  BaUdIng,  Dea  Molnea,  Iowa. 


pysttYEAypxiMw^^ 


Weatera  Sutes,  aad  what  we  ar«  doing  In  west- 

^ '•-w*.  Personal  WeriL 

Wriu  the  aearest 


»«SSJSia.SKfiS3ii^'^'-'^*** 


1 317  Kosoto  Building.  -  MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 
615  Empire  StoU  Building.  SPOKANE.  WASa 
224  Rollwoy  Exchonge.    -     DENVER.  COL9. 


RoriE 


TEACHERS'    AGENCY 

Teachers  wanted  for  good  poeltioDB  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
Registration  fee  holds  good  untU  we  secure  a  position  for  you. 

M^.  X.  Critfer,  Rome,  New  YorK 


Prkary  Teachers  Wanted 


VacaMdea  aow.  Beeaaaa  of  dr  • 
■uuid*  offer  FRB^B  restotratloa  to 
thoao  wtth  aoaio  ozpeiioaeo. 

AJVNA  M.  THURSTOir,  Maaaser, 

THITRSTOirS  TBACHBRS»  AOBircr»  STB  Wabaah  Ato„  Chieaso. 


HiimeapoUs 

Teachers' 

Agency 


1.  Admits  to  membership  only  the  better  clasa  of  teachers 

regiatration  fee  returned  to  others  at  oaoe. 

2.  Retoma  fee  If  Ita  ■ervice  ia  not  satisf acrory . 

S.  Makes   specialty   of   pladng   members   in   the   Middle 

Sutes  and  in  the  West — ^largest  salaries  paid  there. 

4.   Ia  conducted  by  experienced  educatora  and  btiiiasss 


for 
Oar 


6.    Haa  had  i^nomlnal  anooeaa  in  placing  its  members  dur^ 

inff  the  past  year. 
Now  ia  the  time  to  register. 

Send  for  oar  New  Booklet. 
Address,  aay-a^  Pearteeath  Avenae, 

Dept.  P.         MINNBAPOLIS,  MINN. 


Van    Burcn  -St 


..ITTH-  YEAft 


THE  CLARK  TEACHERS' AGENCIES 


Bead  fer  OUB  FliATPOBM,  glviag  faU  hifennatlen  and  Uto  huDdiad  letters  troos  teachars 

and  sdiaal  sMaasa. 


MIDLAND  TEACHERS'   AGENCIES 


Midland  Teachen*  Agencies  Offlcod  Warrensbnrg,  Mo.,  Shenan- 
doBhf  lowtt,  Juniata,  Neb.,  Pendleton,  Ore.,  Lander,  Wjo.,  Sheiv 
man,  Teac,  Da  Bola,  Pa.,  Richmond,  Kj. 

OOMrBTBNT  TEAOHEB8  for  aU  School  Work.  Positioag  for  OOM- 
FjvXBKX  TBAOHSBS.     FRBB  ENBOUJtfBNT  IF  YOU 

MSNTioii  xms  PAFSa 


PRIMARY    TEACH 


Alwaya  In  good  dewand.    If  jroar  p 

la  not  aatmactonr,  w|- '^  — — *-. 

formation?   Address 


r,  whjr  not  ^rrtt 


The  Albert  Teachers'  ii 

378  Wabaah  Ave.,  Chlcaffo.  II 


Positions  for  Teach 


If  you  want  a  position  on  the  ] 
Coast  or  in  Montana  or  Idaho, 
pay  you  to  register  with  the 

Pacific  Teachers'  Ag 

SEATTLE,  WASHINGTC 

Send  for  Manual  and  Regis^ 
blank.    Address 

*      B.  W.  BRINTNALL,  Manage 

523  New  York  Block, 

Seattle, 


Teach 


in  the 
Sunny 
Soi 


This  seotion  offers  t>ett< 
ducements  to  aspiring  te« 
than  any  other,  and  temdiei 
in  great  demand.  If  you  w 
gocHd  position  for  next  sdiool 
yon  can  secure  it  in  this  fleU 
fnll  information  write 

CLAUDE  J.  BBXOj^ 

Nashville,  Temw 

Proprietor     the     Bell      T^a^ 

Agency. 

Oklahoma 
Teachers' 


Agen 


We  secure  good  pondons  foi 
teachers  with  good  records.  Wi 
d^.     Registration  f ee.  ONL.Y    J 

Oklahoma  Teachers'  Agen 

221  W.Eleventh  St 
OUahoma  Cit|r, 


ranklio's  Crayons 

N   BK^ACK   OR  COI^ORS 

Were  the  ffint  of  the  Mad  nade  is 
Ihc  U.  S.  aad  kave  alwajt  beea  aeted 
ftr  their  fiae  erea  grala  aad  rich- 
aesa  ef  celer.  They  bkad  aad  orer- 
werfc  aicelj,  are  cleaaer  aad  headier 
thaa  water  celers  far  childrea'a  aie. 
Made  ia  {real  farietj  eff  tiieapCators 
aad  aaaartamits  ia  package.  Sead 
foftai  for  leaflet  aad  free  aaaiplet  ta 
Meatioa  ichooL 


lie   Franklin  Crayon  Co. 

R^ocKester,  N.  Y. 


Bops  Paper  Weaying 
Mats 

if  yoci  are  (UsMtlsfied  with  the  thin, 
Btawy,  strooffly  colored  and  **nuichhie 
■ade"  weevinf  mats  In  general  use, 
why  not  let  us  send  yon  free  eanples 
•ftbe  *'Boca«  Paper  Weav    ff /laU?" 


rbey  are  larse  In  Mze,  heavy  enoag h  to 
veaire  wtthoot  a  needle,  soft  In  texture 
Md  ij  color,  and  have  to  be  **liand 
■ade"  hy  the  paplU  theauelves.  $l.oo 
■  hnadned. 

UniE  FOLKS'  LAND 


This  Is  a  chamifl 


*eoarce  book"  for 


Jnjr  '*eoarc 
Kindernrten  and  Primary  teachers, 
a  Is  written  by  illss  fiadfe  A.  Blfham. 
■rther  off  "5Corlesof  Hotlier  Ooose  VII- 
iKge."  tttellsthe**StoryofaUttleBoy 
Ea  Bis  World.*'  Bach  week's  work U 
bUewed  hy  a  dally  **profraoi."  The 
B04t  laiportant  Kindergarten  book  In 
rears.    Price,  $»  oo.  postpaid. 

itkiisoii,  MeHtzer  &  QroYer 

PUBLISHERS 

Chicai^  and  Boston. 


iOIHETBING  NEW 

IN 

DRAWING 

arhMiraph  Tracing  Stamps 

I  the  form  of  an  ordina  ry  writing 
iblet  with  carbon  sheets  attached. 
[y  placing  picture  over  carbon-pap«r 
nd  retracing  pictures  with  a  pencil 
^  desired  colors  are  producea.  A 
lost  delightful  and  easy  method  of 
^earning  to  Draw  in  Colors.  Nothing 
ike  it  ever  invented.  Ever>'  teacher 
booldseeone.  Sample  copy  for  lo 
ents  in  stamps.  Speaal  rates  in  large 
[uantitics.        Address, 

W.  M.  MARTINDILL, 

Mich. 


An  Agency  that  Recommends  all  Over  the 

Country 

Here  are  ezamplee  of  1S06  changee  fhrongh  this  agency  la  every  caae  by  leoom- 
mendatlon  only.  Nova  Sootia  to  N.  T.  Edltk  McLieod,  Pamboro  to  Kontoor  Italia. 
Maine  to  N.  J.  Anna  U,  Bard,  Preeque  Isle  to  Hoboken.  liasHusbosetU  to  N.  T. 
Ruth  M.  Fletoher.  Northampton  to  Watertown.  Connecticut  to  N.  T.  Clareiioe  O. 
Boyd.  New  Haven  to  Chateangay.  New  York  to  Vt.  Ida  Bvelaad.  Franklin  to  Oi»- 
tleton  Normal;  to  N.  J..  Martha  Baggs.  Ithaca  to  Bast  Orange:  to  Pa..  W.  ■. 
Dimorier.  Montour  Falls  to  Brie;  to  W.  Va.,  Myra  Ii.  Shank.  Auburn  to  Morgan- 
town;  to  Ohio,  Blspeth  McCreary,  Franklin  to  Qeneva;  to  Mich.,  Oertrode  Miller, 
Oswego  to  Kalamasoo;  to  Iowa,  B.  Theodore  Manning,  Rochester  to  Storm  Lake;  to 
MO.,  John  P.  Clark,  Qowanda  to  Carthage.  New  Jersey  to  N.  T.,  F.  W.  Reed, 
Brldgeton  to  DObbs  Ferry.  Pennsylvania  to  N.  T.  Ada  M.  Perry.  Bast  Sharon  to 
Geneva;  to  N.  J..  Marietta  Meredith.  Towaada  to  Pasealc  Mlohlgaa  to  Ohio. 
Qeorge  W.  Slevers.  Kalamasoo  to  Cincinnati.  Wisconsin  to  N.  T.  C  J.  Vroomaa, 
Racine  to  Utlca.     California  to  Ala.    Ida  M.  Cooley.  San  Wandaoo  to  Btrmlngham. 

During  1906  this  agency  filled  67  placee  with  cendldstee  who  did  not  even  write  a 
letter.    They  were  either  called  up  by  long-dlstaaoe  telephone  or  asked  to  come  here 

Without  even  Writing  a  Letter 

for  an  Interview,  and  the  contract  was  closed  without  correepondence.  Among  these 
were  the  principals  at  Cardiff.  Bast  WlUlston.  Bastwood.  Great  Valley.  North  Rose. 
Russell  and  Sharon  Springe,  N.  T.,  and  Du  Bols.  Pa. ;  such  men  assistants  as  Merle 
W.  Ralph.  Amsterdam;  B.  Ij.  Taylor,  Ithaca;  F.  W.  Palmer.  Troy  Academy;  A.  C 
Lewis,  St.  John's  School;  Richard  D.  Fish.  Milton.  Pa.;  aad  Robert  H.  Stevens, 
Towanda.  Pa.;  such  training  class  teachers  as  Caroline  H.  Annable,  Jamestown;  and 
Jessie  Mann.  Maseena;  such  city  teachers  as  Mae  L.  Haley  and  Grace  P.  OlUett, 
Auburn;  Margaret  M.  Allen  and  Ada  M.  Perry.  Geneva;  Alice  M.  Stack  aad  Bdna 
C.  Fear.  Homell;  B.  Nellie  Barker,  Ithaca;  Bunlce  B.  Titus.  Schenectady;  Florence 
A.  Brooks.  Utlca:  and  Dora  B.  Falrchlld.  Tonkers;  the  proeeptreee  of  Cook  Academy 
(from  Nova  Scotia);  and  such  high  and  grade  teachers  as  Kathertne  Hayee,  Batavla; 
Edith  B.  King,  Bay  Shore;  Marion  Hodskln.  MunnsvlUe;  S.  Grace  Pulford.  New 
Hartford;  BCary  F.  Fltspatrick.  Rouse's  Point;  BCary  D.  Spencer.  Sidney;  Wanda 
Tompkins,  Vernon;  Mary  B.  Campion.  Weetbury  Station;  Grace  B.  Curtis,  Lillian  B. 
Flsk  and  Anna  L.  Williams,  Whitehall;  such  out-of-the-etate  appointments  as 
MarietU  Meredith.  Pasealc.  N.  J.;  Helen  Hart  and  Maude  F.  Deuel.  Conneant.  O.; 
Blspeth  McCreary  and  Bllsabeth  Trayhem.  Geneva.  O.;  Bthel  M.  CTandall.  Harriet 
F.  Bird,  and  Nettle  B.  Matthews.  Warren,  O.;  and  Gertrude  F.  Miller.  Kalamasoo. 
Mich.  Wouldn't  you  like  to  get  a  good  place  as  easily  as  this?  Ton  oan  do  It  only 
through  a  recommendation  agency. 

School  Bulletin  Agency,  C.  W.  Bardeen,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


The   South  Dakota  Teachers'  Agency 

Is  tke  best  mediom  tkroogli  wkaeli  to  obtaia  poeitione 
in  tlie  Sontli  Dakota  Sckoole.         Write  for  blanks  to 

The  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION,  MADISON,  S.  D. 


THE  TBXA8  TBAGEOERS*  BU- 
REAU, 815  Thomaa  At.,  I>allag, 
Tex.,  will  gecnre  70a  a  Incratiwe 
position  in  tlie  soathweBt, 


THE  TODD 
Adjustable  Band  Looms 

are  the  best  for 
SCHOOIi    INDUSTRIAIi  WORK. 

We  are  also  dealers  in  RUG 
YARNS,  CHBNUiLE,  REEDS  St 
RAFFIA.  Send  for  price  list  and 
Booklet,  **How  to  Make  Ham- 
mocks and  Rngs.** 

TODD  A  TODD, 
406  5lli  At.  S.,  MbmmpcUM^ 


— THE — 

Iate^lHouotaia 
Educator 

Is  the  only  educational  paper 
published  in  Montana,  one  of 
the  most  progressive  states  of 
the  Northwest.  One  of  the  few 
periodicius  deyotedto  practi- 
cal, scholarly  discussion  of  ed- 
ucational themes  rather  than 
clever  superficial  "devices." 

Monthly,  $1.00  a  year. 

Advertising  rates  on  appli- 
cation. 

EDITORS:— R  H.  Swain.  Piendenl  of 
Montana  State  Normal  G>Uega, 
R.  G.  Young.  Snperinteadanl  of  Butte 
Gty  Schools. 
Addrptt. 
INTER-MOUNTAIN  EDUCATOR 
DiUoii,  Montana 


splendid  Pictures 

For  Deoorating 
THE  KEHDEBGABTEN 
By  lucli  famous  artiits  as 
Jeiiie  Willoox  Smith 
Xthel  Franklin  Bettt 
Anita  Le  Boy 
Xlixabeth  Sliippen  Oreen 
X.  Benion  Knipe 
XUxabeth  F.  BoniaU 

Tho  pictnrea  aro  handaomely  re- 
prodnoed  and  mountod  on  hearj 
board.  Tho  pricea  are  60c  and  $1 
per  picture. 

We  publiflh  a  number  of  books  that 
hare  a  direct  appeal  to  Klndergart- 
nen  and  baye  prepared  handsome 
cat  alogs  airing  full  descriptions  of 
them.  Any  of  the  pamphlets  listed 
below  will  be  sent  on  request. 

■■■^■■^1  am  Interested  Inl 
1.  BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN 


1.  ARTISTIC  PICTURES 

3.  NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

4.  BOOKS  for  HOMBMAKERS 

Name 

Street  

Cltj 

K.P. 


Occupations 

No  KInderaartner  can  fail  to  see 
the    Educational   Value   of   these 

OUTXE  AID  BIAUTDBUL 

CUT-OUTS 


m^M: 

AC!«T5 

^?^ 

n. 

TEE  mBTEFUL  MSHAGEBIE 

Consisting  of  six  sheets,  beautifully  printed  in 
bright  colors.  The  lion,  the  tiger,  the  bear,  the 
elephant,  the  rabbit,  and  turkey  can  be  cut  out  and 
made  to  look  real  liye  animals. 

In  an  Xnyelope  (7%zll%  inohet)  26o 


THI IIAGIC  CHAVGEUNOS 

All  well  known  characters.  Little  Red  Riding 
Hood  and  the  Wolf  are  Interchangeable  and  so  are 
the  Owl  and  the  Pussy  Cat,  Mrs.  Peter  and  the 
Pumpkin,  The  Princess  and  The  Ogre,  Mother  Hub- 
bard and  her  Dog,  the  Hare  and  the  Tortoise. 

In  an  Xnyelope  (9x13  inoket  26o 


THB  AGUE  ACBOBATS 

Consisting  of  a  chaufteur,  a  pirate,  a  clown,  a 
cannibal,  a  farmer  and  a  mandarin.  These  round- 
Jointed  creatures  can  be  put  together  into  eyery 
concelyable  attitude. 

In  an  Xnyelope  (Ty^xdy^  inohei)  85c 

THX  HOUSE  THAT  GLUE  BUILT 

The  series  proyides  the  rooms  of  the  house — par- 
lor, dining-room,  kitchen,  etc.,  with  all  their  fur- 
niture. The  latter  the  child  can  cut  out  and  paste 
upon  the  pictures  of  the  rooms  according  to  the 
suggestions  giyen  in  the  text,  or  may  follow  out  his 
own  ideas. 

Oblong,  4to,  board!  or  loose  leaytii  |1.00 

Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co. 

SSI  Fonrth  kft.,  Hew  Tork 


The  New  Keomore 


ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


Om  of  the  BMt  Hotelt  In  the  City 
BUR0PBAN  PLAN 


$90,«oo  5PBNT  IN  inpROVBMENTS 


$  1 .50  and  Upwards 


180  rooms  with  Shower  and  Tab  Baths . 
175  rooms  with  hot  and  cold  running 
water.  Telephones  In  every  room.  Spe- 
cial attention  paid  to  Tourists.  Cusont 
and  service  unexcelled.  Nearest  heel-, 
to  Capitol  BuUdiniT,  Theatres  and  Uin 
ion  Station. 

JAnSS  A.  OAKBS. 


SEND  FOR  BOOKLET 


HOTEL 

RICHIE  OND 

17th  Md  H.  MpMts 
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A  hisrh-class  hotel,  conducted  for  your 
comfort.  Remodeled,  refurnished  through- 
oat.  l>irectly  on  car  line.  Union  Station.  20 
minutes.  Capitol,  20  minutes.  Shops  and 
Theaters,  10  minutes.  Two  blocks  to  White 
Ronae  and  Executive  Buildings.  Opposite 
Metropolitan    Club. 

Summer  S^son  Joly  to.  October. 

Wayside  Inn  and  Cottages,   Lake  Luzerne, 
X.    T.,    in   the   Adirondacks.     Switzerland   of 
America.      46   minutes   from   Saratoga. 
Send  for  Booklet. 
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t44  Pags,  Cloth,  50. 

1.    Hint!  Comical.      Stories — wise  aand  otherwise, 
rib  ticklers,  liver  Invlfforators  and  diaphragrm  Jifffflers. 
GHAPTBR  II.    Hints  QulzzlcaL  100  of  the  best  conundrums— old  and 

new.       Enigmas,  MenUl  stunts,  etc  Whetstones  to  the  wit  and  aids  to 
digestion. 

CHAPTKB  m.    Hints  Pedagogic.      Neither  exhaustive  nor  exhaustloff, 
but  just  sensible  suffsestlons  all  along  the  line. 

CHAPTKB  TV.    HlnU  Ethical.       Just  be  good  for  something.     Full  of 
things  to  read  at  morning  exercises. 

GHAPTBR  T.    Hints  Miscellaneous. 

Games  for  children.    Choice  selections, 

like  ••Otto  and  his  Auto,"  'The  Teacher's  Creed,"  "The  Irish  Reonilt," 

-Johnnj  Schwartz,"  etc.,  and  the  "A"  Is  the  best  and  the  biggest  of  all. 
The  book  Is  good  for  everybody  with  red  corpuscles  and  will  help  red- 
den white  ones. 

Address  H.  R.  PATTENGILL,  Lansing,  Mich. 
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tions of  the  highest  grade.  The  children  themselyes  contribnte 
stories  and  correspond  with  the  editor,  who  has  taught  and  super- 
vised schools  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  For  a  dime  it  will  be  sent 
on  trial  three  months.  NO  MAGAZINE  LIKE  IT  IN  THE  OOUN- 
TRT.     Address 


Publisher  Westland  Educator. 


W.  G.  CROCKER, 

Lisbon,  N.  D. 
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Stmple  mailed  for  10  c«ntt. 
School  Supply  Cataloo  with 
wholesale  prices  mailed  free 
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ST.  JOSEPH,  MO. 

The  Western  Home  Journal  is  an  il- 
lustrated magazine  for  all  the  family 
from  the  oldest  to  the  youngest. 

Permanent  and  profiuble  employ- 
ment given,  and  anyone  interested 
should  write  to  our  office  at  St  Joseph, 
Mo.  ^^__^ 


0PP08ITB  THX  FAIX8. 

TOWER  BOTEL 

Tbe  Home  of  tbe  Bride*. 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Relief  Maps 


Louisiana  School  Review 

Is  the  only  eduoational  paper  pu^ 
lished  in  Louisiana.  It  shows  the 
movement  which  is  now  sweeping 
over  the  state.  That  advertlsors 
and  roaders  appreciate  Its  worth  Is 
shown  by  lU  steadily  growing 
patronage.  If  you  would  roaeh 
Louisiana  teachers  or  knew  what 
they  are  doing,  patronize  the  Re- 
view. 

Business  correspondence  should 
bo  addressed  to  W.  C.  ROATKN, 
Bus.  Mgr.,  Bernlce,  La.,  and  edi- 
torial correspondence  to  ■•  F. 
Gayle.  Lafayette,  La. 

Our  Clubbing  Offer 

These  Offers  Will  8how  You  How 

to  Make  the  Most  of  Your 

"Magazine  Money.'' 
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R«Tl«w  of  RerlewB ( 

OuUook  (new)  or  World's  ( 
Work  may  be  aubtftltvtod. 

OoamopolltaB  

Frank  Leaiie's  Popular  Moiitk- 
ly.  Good  RonaekeoplBB,  Pear- 
son's or  Sarper'a  Baaaar  flMT 
bo  anbstltntei. 

Joanal   aad 


One  Bflmite'o  walk  from  the  P»lle,  dlrectlj 
oppoeite  N.  T.  State  Park. 

gPBCIAI^  RATK8  TO  LABGK  PABTIBg. 

FREB.  Enclose  5  cents  in  stamps  to  covtr 
costs  and  I  send  you  one  of  the  finest  colored 
double  postal  cards  ever  grotten  up  of  Niag- 
ara Falls,  and  It's  a  Beauty. 

M.  J.  HOENIO,  Proirrietw 


WUtam  Urn 

$6  In  Value  our  Price, 
only  S3' 

"JOOBHAS.OOii 


flelps  for  Teachers 

WHAT  TO  TEACH 

and 
HOW  TO  TEACH 
to  make  the  subject  Intereatlng.    The 
School  Physiology  Journal  Is  publish- 
ed for  thia  very  reason. 

Its  pictures  and  atorlea  make  the 
aubject  attractive  to  the  youngeat 
school  child. 

It  treata  the  aubject  progreaalvely 
from  year  to  year. 

It  givea  the  latest  suggestions  on 
hygiene. 

It  shows  how  to  teach  the  difficult 
subject  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  nar- 
cotlca. 

It  costs  only  60  cents  a  year;  50 
cents  In  clubs  of  five.  You  can  not 
afford  to  be  without  It.  FREE  aample 
copy  will  be  sent  to  any  teacher  men- 
tioning thIa  magazine. 

School  Physiology 
Journal 

83  Trull  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Reading  Charts 


Seod  to  the  Americao  Kiodercarteo  Supply 
HoQse,  Maaistee,  Michisaa.for  your 

Coflstrnctiofl  Material 


Number  and  Writing 
Charts, 

Complete  Line  of 


SCHOOL 


AND 


KINDERfiARTEN 

Supplies.  Catabgies  free 

AHEKICAN  DNDBtiiARIfN  SOP- 
PLY  HOUSE 

MABittfc,  Miehigtfi. 


STEREOSCOPIC    ,„„„, 


PHOTOfiRAPHS 


KINDERQARTEN 


APPROVED  BY  EDUCATORS 


ADOPTED  BY  LEADING  CITIES 


Stafeoicopic  PKotogr«ph»  ihoutd  occTipy  a  place  iothecurriculuTTiof  every  Kinder- 

fftTten.        Every  progreBAvc  Kindergarten  teacher  •houy  he  acquainted 

with  and  be  uung  thiA  mot,t  approved  met  Hod  ol  object  teacKing. 


Pe«i4nt  CliliJren  ort  the  Steps  ol  Ihi^  femple  ul  Vestm,  Rnmr, 

By  meatii  of  the  Stereoscope  and  the  Steri^aacopic  PKotograpKi  the  pupib  can  be 
ihown  pliaiSp  trees,  floweri,  atiimati,  blrJs,  chtid  lift,  nature  icetieSi  bow  thlflf^s  grow, 
lUlw  tbtilli  ire  ntde*  gaining  almoil  the  Bame  experierice  and  facta  oF  conAcioUAnesa 
WM  they  would  if  they  aaw  the  real  ihingt  with  the  phyiical  eye.  This  it  the  rveafett 
approach  to  actual  field  worJr>  There  is  no  other  methods  of  teaching  by  means  of 
which  the  same  results  can  be  obtained. 

Up-to-date —Practical —Pedagogical 

StHdfdra  far  rnf^t^matfvn  and  tampfw  »*tM  far  txamrnation, 

UNDERWOOD  &  UNDERWOOD 

3  and  S  West  19th  Streat,  Cor.  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


SUBSCRIPTION  DEPARTMENT 


OF 
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iB  pleased  to  announce  that 


The  Magazine  Guide 

For  the  Season  of  I907'8  Is  ready  at  last.  It  contains  36  pages 
We  send  It  free  on  request.     What  we  do  is  this: 

FIRST  We  give  you  the  clearest,  saiiest^  simplest,  and  best  guide  to  the 

leading  periodicals.      There  are  no  complex  puzzles,  and  yet  every- 
thing is  covered, 

SECOND  We  make  it  easy  for  you  to  subscribe  at  once  for  allthe  periodi- 
cals you  may  want  and  furnish  these  periodicals  at  the  very  lowest 
prices 

THIRD  We  guarantee  that  your  orders  will  be  filled  promptly,  faithfully. 

accurately,  and  cheaply. 

FOURTH      We  will  fill  anj  order  for  aoj  periodicals  in  tbe  world,  ar  aoj  comlrinitiofl,  at  tke 
price  quoted  by  any  reputable  ajjeucy. 

%^ 
Write  for  this  booklet  (a  postal  carti  will  do).     Address 

BENJAMIN  F.  CHANDLER,  Manager 

SUITE  t20J,  ISO  NASSAU  STREET 
ISEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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McCLURE'S    LIBRARY    OF    CHILDREN'S 

CLASSICS 


Edited  b^  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  and  Nora  Archibald  Smith 


c 


Here  are  described  three  invaluable  supplemental  aids  lor  the  teacher.  They 
are  unique  in  every  sense.  Combining  the  essential  educational  qualities  with 
a  meed  of  splendid  entertainment  for  young  folk,  the  CHILDREN*S  CLASSICS 
are  constantly  gaining  appreciation  and  favor  from  the  country's  most  promi- 
nent educators*  School  boards  innumerable,  throughout  the  country,  have 
adopted  the  CHILDREN^  CLASSICS  as  supplementary  readers.  The  names 
of  the  editors  alone,  should  suffice  to  bring  their  books  to  the  attention  of 
every  educational  worker. 


CL  Golden  Numbers 


The  best  anthoIot;y  o*  English  verse  ever  prepared  for  children  and  youn^  people.  WhJie  made 
ior  chthirrn^  it  is  not  a  ihitJhh  bouk.  It  contains  no  poetry  wntrtn  especially  lor  children  tindet 
the  tni^concepMon  that  jinj^k'^  and  nonsense  and  puenle  senliment  arc  the  nccesBary  measure  ot 
the  child's  mmd.  GOLDEN  NUMBERS  is  composed  entirery,  as  its  name  sig^niJjes^,  of  real 
poetry,  the  atifhetifk  poetry  oJ  the  gteat  masieis,  in  such  selections  as  are  best  suited,  first,  to  win 
the  atitntion  ol  ihe  young  fradcr,  and  then  unconsciously  to  stimulate  the  workings  ol  hU  mind, 
heart  and  imaginalion. 

Wfth  art  intnuUntmn  hy  Katr  Ih^u^UtSi  M'/^^^m,  iimf  intcrlt'avi':^.     Clothe  500 pages ^ 


CL  The  Posy  Ring 


A  companion  volume  lu  ''G*jldea  Numbers/*  suitable  lor  the  very  youngest  children.  THE 
POSY  RING  coma  ins  only  pucms  s^hcirt  in  length,  easy  in  Lingujtgc  and  simple  in  sentiment 
and  m  imagery,  such  as  th«  very  yoariRcst  children  will  readily  understand  arrd  appreciate,  ar.d 
in  whicli  thty  will  lind  sofurthmg  CiJirrt?s|iondmg  tu  their  own  iresh  impressions  of  nature  and  their 
Etirroundin^s  The  cdkurs  have  draiA'n  lar^'ijy  on  »he  works  o*  Stevenson,  Eugene  Fields  James 
Wtiitcomb  Ritcy^  Cliarle^  and  Mary  Larij^j,  William  and  Mary  Howiu,  Laurence  Alma-Tadema, 
Chnstma  Rosseiti*  Wilham  Alhn(,diam  and  William  Blake. 

Prinh'd  in  rery  larf^t\  rvadahW  typi       Clnih^  po^ipaid^  $LJ7;  nfh  $L2S 


CLThe  Fairy  Ring 


Designed  by  us  editors  to  be  the  standard  fairy  book  ior  children.  The  educational  value  of  the- 
iairy  story  cannot  he  denied  in  its  healthy  stimulalion  of  the  child's  imaeinative  powers.  Here  the 
collections  of  Grimm,  Andersen,  Joseph  Jacobs,  Laboulaye,  Pcrrault,  and  Dasent  have  yielded  their 
richest  stores,  but  the  editors  have  rtot  confim-d  ibem selves,  to  these  better-known  sources.  They 
have  gone  lar  alield,  read  and  examined  all  existing  books  of  fairy  liter alure,  siftmg  all  the 
material  till  they  have  made  a  generous  selection  which  is  inclusive  of  the  very  best  that  has  ever 
been  written* 

Beautifuliy  prinh'd  and   hound:  445  pai^th  ;  65  fairy  sioriea.    Gitt  top;  Postpaid^  %i\50 
McCLURE,    PHILLIPS    &    CO.»        i"^^'        44    East    23d    Street,    New    York 
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MiS  Werth  Chmrtes  St.,  iialttniofet  ft.  D. 

BALTIMORE  TRiffllNaSCBOOL 
FOR  KINDERftiirnnERS 

EMU  MUIT  8AULSBVRT      »..  j.. 
UUIDl  D0U6US  MUUBUIT I  "*•* 

Nenml  .«ira«.  two  jrMr.. 

P«>t-6p.dMate  omip...  mm  yr. 

kUnu,  M  Pferk  Ave. 

Bdtiamra,  MwyUod 


T%«Trdniiig  Sdiool 
for  Itindergartners' 

Phlladelpbla.  Tbe  work  will  include  Jttfilor.5-«yh> 
arftduate  and  Normal  Tralnwa'  Cooffp*-  *■«*■■• 
CTaMfB  anil  a  Model  Kindergarten,  ^K'*^.!*!!*™** 
iSSSi    Mill.  CAROMNKM.C-.  HART, 


BAST  ORANQE,  NfiW  JERSEY 

Miss  Cora  Webb  Peet 

irWsfgartea  Nonsal  Traialsf  School 
•oiiCember  24.  1907         Two  Years*  Conrac. 

^  For  circulars,  addrcu 

niSS  CORA  WEBB  PEET 
iTWoiMagtoa  Strcot.  EAST  ORANOB.  N.  J. 


ADBLPHI   COLLBGB 

Lmiay^tf  Aveaut,  St.  Jmrntu  and  Clifton  Places.  BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 

Normal  School  for  Kindergartners 

Two  Years'  Course.  Address  Prof.  Anna  E.  Harvey,  Supt 


rinSBURI  AND  AUJEfilENf 

iaNDEROARTENCOLLEaE 

mim  HAKiimrimL,  r-    — 


ShicMSfMr  ta|iM  Octrttr  %  HW 

Ik  Kindergarten  Normal  InstitoM 

lOi  Q  Street  N.W..  WASillNaTll!<l.  BX. 
Principal.  3usAH  Plessmeb   Poixoci. 

OOTKYEAR        , 
Thtroagh  Tialalog  for  KlaOeisarlca  T 
Scawon  opens  October  a.  190ft. 


"     WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

The  Cobimbia  Kindergarten 
Training  School 


CERTIFICATE.  DIPLOMA   AND 
NOR  MM.  COURSE 

Saba  KATHAaiMK  Lirvnicen 
iSusAM  Cbadics  Bakcb 


Teachers  College 

C«limbiaUfliversity,N.Y.City 


Professional  and  Graduate  Courses 
leading  to  Degrees  of  B  S..  A.M., 
and  Ph.D.,  and  Diplomas  in  Teach- 
ing and  Supervision. 

25  Departments,  3  Schools  of  Obser- 
vation and  Practice,  185  Courses  of 
Instruction,  1 50  Officers  and  In- 
structors, 1035  Resident  Students, 
1425  Partial  Students,  5  Fellow- 
ships, 35  Scholarships,  $418,000.00 
annual  expenditure. 

Annnmctmtnt  for  tga^-oS  nady  April  ist, 

Taachars  College  Publications 

Teachers   Cclltgt  ^«rtfr^— Bi-monthlj,  8tb  year, 

$1.00  per  Tear. 
Contr1hUi»H9  U  BducaiioH'-Tf^  year.  75c  to  $3.30 

a  number. 
EJucMti^mml  Jttprimli—'Uo.   i,  Rem>rt  of  Maaia- 

chuietts  Committee  00  Industrial  Education,  soc 
D^MrifHv  Mreultar  om  mppliaUion 

JAMES  E.  RUSSELL.  LLD.. 

Dean 


BstabllsKed   1896 


The  New  York 
Froebel  Normal 


KINDERGAILTEN  and 
PRIMARY  TRAINING 


Collese  Preparatory.  Teachers'  Academic.  Music 


E  LYBLL  EARL,  Ph.  D^  Prlaclral. 

HAITRIBTTB  M.  MILLS,  Head  of  Departsient  of  KMerfarten  Traiaiag. 

MARIB  RUBP  HOPBR,  Departmcat  af  Marie 


Bleventh  Year  opens  Wednesday,  Sept.  18, 1907 

WrUafordralars.    Aidress,       BBNJAMIN  P.  CHANDLER.  Registrar, 

newest  Mh  Stftet,  New  Yait.  N  T 


BOSTON 

Miss  La.ura.  Fisher's 
TRAINING  SCHOOL 
fof  KINDERGARTNERS 

^hnaaH  Coiirae,  2  years. 

HMt-Qraduate  Course 

Special  Course 


Kindergarten  Training 
School 

62  SiSlaphen  Street.  Boston 

Nonaol  Course.  |wo  years 

Mist  LUCY   HARRIS  SYnONDS 


BOSTON 


Perry  Kindergarten  NorinaiSclioii^ 

Mre.  ANNIC  MOSCLCV  PERRY 

Trihcipai 

!•  NuAtlngtoo  Av«^  Boston.  N«M.        ' 


Miss    Wheelock'8     Kinaergarten 
Training  School 


IJ4  N8WBURV  STRBET 


'BOSTON 


Retolar  Two  Years*  Course  * 

Special  One  Year  Course  for  ffraduatc  ttudentt 

Studenu'  Home  at  the  Marenhola 

For  circular  address . 

LUCY  WHEELOCK- 


BRIDGEPORT 
TRAINING  SCHOOL 

IH>R 

KI^DERaARTNERS 

IN  AFFtUATION  WfTH 

THE  NEW  YORK  FROEBEL^  NORMAL 

will  open  its  eivbth  year  September  i8 
For  circulars,  informatioo.  etc..  address 

NARY  C.  MILLS,  Principal 
1 79  West  Avenue        Bridgeport,  Coaa. 


Miss  Annie  Coolldge  Rust's 

PROEBEL  SCHOOL  OF  KINDER 
GARTEN  NORMAL  GLASSES 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Regular  Two  Years'  G>or»e. 

Foil  Giacliiate  Coane.    Special  Courtet 

Sixteentli  Year. 

FoijCiffcalars  address 

Miss  Rust,  Pierce  Building: 

Copley  Square 


Springfield  Kindergarten 

WBIDilL  IHIKIIS  SCmOlJi 

Twe  Teen' CoMrie.    Ttrm%,tmp9rn^ 
Applylo 

HATTIE  TWiCHELL 

SPRINQFIEI.O^LONOMI-ADOW.  MASS. 


BOSTON 

The  Garland 
Kindergarten  Training  School 

NORMAL  COURSE,  t  VEARS*^^^ 
HOMEMAKING  COURS£»  1  YEAR. 

rin.  mAROARBT   J.  STANNAROp    Principal 
19  Chestnut  Street 

Hilwankee  State  Normal  School 
KINDERGARTEN 

Training  Department 


Two-yMrt'  coarM  for  aredoatee  of  ftrar- 
▼Mra'  hlffta  Schooto.  Facttlty  of  twenty- 
five.  Special  advanUffee.  Taltloa  free  to 
rceidenUof  Wleconeln;  $40  per  year  to  oth- 
ers. School  opena  the  first  Tae«day  la  Sep* 


tember.    Send  for  catalogue  to 
NINA  C.  VANDBWALKBR.  Director. 


OiKUNDKINDERGARTEN 

TRAINING  CLASS 

State  Accredited  List, 

SIxteeath  year  opens  Sept.  «•  ipey* 

Address, 

MUss  Grace  Everett  Barnard 

1374  PrankllB  Street,  Oakland,  Cal. 


UbejfannieB.Smitb 
fxoef>el  "Rinbergatten 
anbUrainina  Scbool 


Good  Kindergarten  tcachen  htva 
10  trouble  in  *Meui1n|| 
positions.    Iniacty-woB 


no  trouble  in-tceuilng  weH-peying* 
t  hay^fovnd  the 


(lemand  forourgradJMte^  greater  than, 
we  can  supply.  One'  and  two  yctrr 
eoune.    For  catalogue,  addrew, 

rANNIE  A.  SMrra.  PHadpaL 
Laleyette  Straei, 


Hiss  Norton's  Training  School 

FOR  KINDERGAHmERS 
Portland,  Maine 

Twe  Year's  Coom 

For  rircitlart  addreu 


15  OewStfeet    Pertlaad  He. 
Hlaa  Abby  N.  Nertea*        C?« 


Free! 


Kdw  [d  Use  Klnder»it«n  M^t" 
teflrtJ  in  Primary  Schoola." 

To  primftTT  kfk)  nir%l  urichtn  only  tur  ■ 


winjrt  limi-    O^op  '  (muiiI  cud  lo^ivE 
HhV  arB  che  only  orm  in  ti>t  L'.  S-  ip^iUmf 


DIEGES  &CLUST 


"  ir  Wl  MADE  IT 

IT'S  RIOHT 

Official 

Jewelers 

CLAae  PINO 

niATCRNITY  PINO 

Of  the 

MCDAia 

Leading 

cupe. CTC. 

Colleges 

WATCHCe 

Schools  and 

As  ociatlons 

jcwclhv 

23  JOHN  iSTREET,  KeW  VoRK 


MIDLAND  SCBOOLS  TEACflERS  A(iENCY 

602  Yoimgemum  Bldg.*  DES  MOINESt  IOWA. 

1.  Will  enroll  only  good  teachers. 

2.  Will  place  those  teachers  in  touch  with  the  best 

?aying  positions  in  the  Middlb  States,  and  tne  Grkat 
ITest  and  Northwest. 

3.  Will    ablj    assist   worthy   teachers   to  deserved 
positions. 

4.  Will  not  recommend  a  poor  teacher. 

5.  Will  send  full  particulars  on  request. 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  PLANS  TO-DAY 


KMeifartei  Trsiiiag  Sckool 

Cilci««  Ftm  KMergartei  AsMclatM 

H.N.Hi«»Uik«B,PffM.  Mn.P.D.AM»iff.V-PfM. 
;  SARAH  R  HANSON.,  PrlKlpAl 

NMhweften  aii  Chlcifo  Uihrmltkt 
6i!mS3i!imwL*€9f,  nick,  •▼•••dtafo. 

Cnicado  Kindergarten  College 


Mrs.  JOBN  N  Cboosb     ELitAsira  HAtitsoN 
New  CMrtts  forTnlilagTMckertMii  SvptnrlMrt 


ecNO  roil  oATAieo 


raSTAUnZI-PROBBBL 

Kiitogartoi  Tniiivg  Sdml 

•tCHiCAaoconnoNs.  i8«  Ofwi«  at«. 

rUM  AiMlto  NofM-,  PrioSpal* 

TWBUPTH  YBAK.  igM 

co«MM  tor  Oftoatt  ft«d»sto«  coarat 
la  ltoai««klaji.  toctaidM  •Martaalljr  to 
luronii  toaUfir  witli  tk«  Sodu  SatUMMot 
■ovoaMOt.  PiM  MttlpflMat.  Pordrcalara 
ad  latoraMtloa  wina  to 

MRS.  BiRTHA  HOPBR-HBQNB 

If  0RANBAVB.CHICAaO. 

CHICAGO  FROEBEL  ASSOCIATION 

Trmialag  Cktga  §ot  Kladtg^rta^n 

Tw«  Year*'  Courtt.  Spcfclal  CovrMt  mid«r  Prft> 
fetflor*  of  Uaivertity  of  Chicato  receive  UaWtrtHf 
crcdilt.    For  circulars  apply  to 

firs.  AUGB  N.  PUTNAH  arl^MM** 

ruM  n.  L.  sneuMM        /  - 

!•«•  riM  Art*  BolMHi* 


CHICAGO 

KINDERliARTEN 

INSTITUTE 

Oertrade  House,  40  Scott  Street 


Spedftl  AiMUceaeMt 

Comne  of  I^ectQretbf  Prof .  Barl  Barnes 

APRIL.  1908 


Send  to  AmfffiwiH  Xindergirten 
Sup^  Houe,  Muiiteey  Xibh., 
for  I%h  flrila  Xindergirten  Mb- 
terlsL 


The  Teachers'  Collie 

Of  Indianapolis 

For  the  TrBtaifaig  of  KhiderQBrt- 
nere  and  Primary  Teachers 

llttatar  GoarM  twa  y«ara.  Ptcparatoiy 
GoarM.  aa*  /car.  Post  Oradaato  Caar««  for 
riiii  11  Tiara  111,  oaa  year.  PrIaMry  tralalaff 

a  part  aff  tha  rafator  worii. 

fonaad  la  5«pt«akar  aad  Pabraary. 


90  Free  Sckolsrskips  grairted 


PrUaanr  ClaM  la  riay  L 
Jaaa,    8ea4  for  Catalafaa. 

Mrs.  Eliza  A.  Blaicer,  Pros. 

TteWOUra  N.  Jackion  Meai«riai  iMtltate, 
ajd  aad  AiafeaaM  5trMto« 

&HIO,  TofodoTiiiirSSaodlvi?"^ 

THE  MISSES  LAW'S 

Ptoabal  Klnd«rf  art«n    Modicai  S«p«rvtotoo. 


TBAINIMOeCMOOL    KftJ^Vvt  pmeike 
•tiMdto.    CcrtUkatt  aad  Dtptoma  Couraea. 
^,^        ..  .      MARY  B.  LAW.  M-D.,  Prinaipol. 


Eindergarteii  Trainins 

BBMptloaal  advaatagaa- dally  practlM— 
LMtarM  ffraai  Prafoaiora  of  Obarila  CollaM 
aad  ariTUofo  of  oioctlve  caarMS  la  tia 
CoUoffo  at  apadal  rataa-Ciuirffaa  Modarata- 
Oradaatooroadllyfladposltlaaa.  'Hthyoar 
boftoaSoptaaiberajd^ipo?.  Par  Catalof 
aa  adrojs  Bactwofy 

OBBRUN  KINDBR0ARDEN  ASSOCIATION, 
Drawar  K,  OberUa.  Ohla, 


irailbRys 


.  l7.  IMf  p  to  June  9,111 

Jnltr  3  to  Aii|:itst  24|  1906 


OkARA  WHSSLBR,  I 
NCUUIB  AueriN,  t 

gKATOKAPPe^^gCH. 

TRAININO  SCHOOL 

OPTNB 

looisville  Free  Valkxtjak 
Assodatioi 

F0emUys  TwfciWtl 

MiM  VL^Tj  Kill.  Smprrmwr 
Mrs.  Robert   D  Allra.  Stm^r  Crttit  mi 

Tr0tmimf  T—eh*r. 
MIn  AJeztna  G  Boch.  HiMmry  m/  f^i. 

Xiae  Jane  Akio.  Primtmry  Smm4Kj  Scktl 

iitth0ds. 
MiK  AUeoe  Soaton.  jV««m/  ir«r« 
If iaa  Fraocaa  Ingram.  A'«/wr#  Sfm^^ 
If iia  Anna  Moore.  /VraMrj  Mwfkggs.         \ 
N fat  Maisarel  Bfcrt.  Art  wort 


Trytke 
Supply   Honse, 
Priee  list  free* 


CInilaiid  UiHhrprtH  Tniiiag  SebMl    Auaoto  Kiiij«r^ftea 

Two  Vidfa*  Cooraa  ol  9Ca4y 

Cliartered  ifoy. 

fm  parliealart  addrcas 

WinttU  A.  ANes.  Pitortprt 

«j«  FeacMr»  SiTcvt,  -  A^^tfi^ 


IV  ArnuATioM  WkTB  tai 
CHICAGO  KINOERCARTBN  COLLBOB 

Camr  ii  Citor  Ml  WalMaa  Avaa..  OlVeuilt.  0. 

OMmortt^y.matrtfifMilMor  niMkMli  atwIiiB.  mmk 
we  MBM  Ml  Ctovalaad.  iMdIaff  M  Maloc  aad  aanMl  CMMMi  to  a* 
CM  Mil  Ktndaigartw  CoUf. 

MUa  NBTTA  Paius.  Pitadpil. 

MH.  W.  IL  WAJWaa.  Muv«. 


OHIO- 


>OLUJVIBUS 


Kindergarten  Normal  Trainins  School  '"^CT 

> — BMunreeNTH  yea*  bboms  tcPTBnseR  it.  if07 ^ 

Frocbetian  Pliiloaopliy.  Gifta.  Ocevpalion.  Stpriea.  Gaawa.  Ifuflie  and  Drawia 

Paycboloffy  and  Natorc  Wot k  UMki  at  Ohio  Sutc  Unhreraiif -^wo  y«ars*  eaone 

For  information,  address  Gi  itAaarn  N  SAiircL.  i 


Normal  TrainiDS  School 

«f  tb«  KATE  BALDWIN  PRBB 
B«taMUfaOd  >»t9 

NORTBNSa  M.  OftCUTT,  PrIadpal  of  Tha 
TtaialaE  ecfeool  aad  SapcfTtsar  •i  Kladar. 
cafftoaaT  Afpllcatloa  for  aatraaca  to  tho 
TtalBlaa  SebaolJ  «lMald  b«  sado  toMlMM. 

THE  RICHMOND  TRAMIW  SCNMl 
•    FOR  KMOERBARTNERS 

Will  o»M  OCT.  tstMi4  wmtMsmnnmr 

AUCB  /v.  PAPKPP        -         •         •        PHnclpai 

Two  yaara 'courae  in  Fioebel'a  theory 
and  practice-  Alao  a  third  year  courae 
for  cradnatea. 

Special  Lectnraa 


HAPPY  DAI: 

|«  the  titfo  of  oar  now  aoaf  book  tor  f4 
and  PiiToto  Sdoala. 

Just  from  the  Pre^- 


64  aogaaaf  Sa«nd 
aol  »oaK>»  Oova  aff  tl 
Rakafionalvd  fir  ripfn  raff aartJat;!  Bvc^^ 
U  good  and  »laaniUo<  TlUo  .apicadid  M 
In  KOBDd  and  Shaipod  notoo,  aM«BaM»i 
Price,  ifcacopy;  li.joodoaoa.  footH 
AddroM  tha  aathor,  i 


in  IMS  If  Giniiidiia  i 
Uvat  Pricabpt  k  aKfcly] 
Aaericu  Eiidaprtai  Safltf  If 


W^EACHERS  OF 

YOUNG 
PEOPLE 


SHOW  A  PREFERENCE 
FOR 


Mrs.  Prmaccs  W.  GrAfain 

Pr4sid*ni  W,  a  T.  U. 

I  refoice  ia  th«  ctoMeuSoB  ol 
thu  Taluibl*  ■dditum  to  edv  tl* 

otlier  work  f>ouibr3r  coald  filL 

A  Cborouih  eiuBiiutiDD  of  the 
boqbrft  prQT«a  thit  tlic(r  WOlti  bu 

not  bccD  over4itiiiitt«d« 


W.  W.  RAYFIBU>p  WelMlar  HMi  School, 
r.  N.  Y.  t  ••  ladlipMMbte  la  Klioolvodb" 

Fedcr. 


S  C.  PAVET.  PNrfdMt  Ctar  Fed 
'•attlM.ColaiiibM,Ohloi  *Of«M 


BDWINMAKXHAM,  AoHior  off  ••Tbo  Mm  vlUi 
lh«Ho«"t  •*Tk«fltaMs«tioMnfpaMtlioMofMiy 
otbww qrdopwifairtthwbklH— fcaBtef." 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  Fanafaigtoo,  Mait.. 
(G«off|ttCrittte|tomPrlBdpaDt  '•Idonotkaow 


73h«  StkmtJtmrtml,  Now  Yoiki  ••TMifplaidkl  vraik 
riM«ldb«  at  lh«  Mrriet  «r«T«ff7  tttdMr." 


Tbo  Atkmtm  CmuNhMm:  ••  SdMol  bqyt Mid rMa 
««ia««lib«Al«dMsllMbiafraikltiMtlM  ll«w 
'mmI  BaqrdepKdte.    Itistoooavcalatif 
1  Ikat  •  fftaaco  al  tlw  pafe  «ad  tho  mswot 
OTtboBtadisfefrMMa  nfifdlaff  TairM 


nCLMA  C  WSBS.TC 

vir.Ct  ••BTwytMcherglMiUd  havo  a  Ml 


oftlMNaw 


The  New, 

Iniernational. 

Encyclopaedia 

Pi«feT  it  for  tamny  nuoiu,  iDcIudiiig\i5;^^^^^ 
The  cleamesfl  and  fallnesa  of  its  definHions  of 
birds,  uilmsli,  liu«cU,  trees,  flowers  A&d 
place*  of  Interest  to  cbUdreiL  ^^ 

The  accuracy  Acd  be&uty  of  ^ts  UlmtnrtlOtts 
on  every  subj^t  liitet«stlnf  to  yoimf 
fwple,  .  ..-_^,^ 

The  vAst  Dtunber  of  special  sirtlclee  pArtlcu- 
larly  Adapted  for  reference  tiae  cdf  those 
charged  with  the  education  of  the  young, 
such  as  Klnder-^rten,  Nature  Study,  Ob* 
iect-Teachlag.  Chlld-Psycbology ,  ft€.    ^ 

The  New  IntematieneJ  Encyclopaedia 

li  now  owned  by  thomand*  of  educfltor^    Tbey  Are 
(minunous  in  tbdr  praise  of  ita  utility. 

WOULD  YOU  LIKE  TO  POSSESS  C 

a  »t,  with   Bookdwe? 

YOU  WOULD?     Thtn  cut  out  the  cmipon  ind  we 
Will    icnd^    pfomptly)    showing    tbit    on    ouf    widel/- 
approved    easy  payment   plan   yoi)    can    biTC  the    work 
Bhipptd  to  you  at  once.     Fill  out  the  coiipoa  ns^ — 
at   no   cost   to    you^and    It^m   full    detuls   of   tbe 
magnificent  20- volume  Royal  Octivo  leL     Accept  a 
our  free  offer.  *^ 

FREE— TWO  VALUABLE  BOOKS 

rill   out   tiie    Coupon. 

Boole  (worth  Kfit:.)  will 

of  the  tcopc  ol  the  worL. 

pie  Mftt  book   that   come* 

tac-stmue    colored    pkt», 

maps,   met  pKgits   and   description    of 

The    New    International     En 

dia.  which    contains    ld,3£a 

and  over  7,(H>o  illustrations, 

out  the  coupon  n^it>. 


DODD,  MEAD 
&C0. 

PUBUSHBRS 

272  Piflh  Ave 
Ntw  Yerk  ^ 


JUDGE  BEN  B.  LINDSEY 

Of  the  Juvenile  Court  of  Denver,  Col.,  has  written  the 
following  appreciative  letter  about  the  book  entitled 

The  Mother  Artist 

To  the  author,  Jane  Dearborn  Mills.   Mrs.  Mills  is  an  entire  stranger 
to  Judge  Lindsey,  and  therefore  his  opinion  is  wholly 
an  impersonal  one 

JUDGE'S  CHAMBERS, 
County  Court,  Juvenile  Court 
denver,  cou)rado 
ben.  b.  undsby,  judge 

Mrs.  James  E.  Mills, 

♦22  Bower  Street, 

Newtonville,  Mass.: 

My  Dear  Mrs.  Mills: 

I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  read  from  literature  on  similar 
subjects  anything  as  interesting  as  "The  Mother  Artist."  Both 
Mrs.  Gregory,  our  Chief  Probation  officer,  and  myself  have  exam- 
ined it  with  interest,  and  wish  to  express  to  you  our  appreciation 
of  the  splendid  contribution  you  have  made  to  the  literature  on 
this  subject. 

It  would  be  a  helpful  thing  for  all  children  if  every  mother 
in  the  land  could  read  your  book,  and  it  ought  to  be  in  every 
home.  We  like  the  sentiment  and  spirit  upon  which  the  volume 
is  founded.  There  certainly  is  no  more  important  work,  and  a 
mother  may  be  a  greater  artist  than  she  knows  in  fashioning  the 
character  of  a  little  child.  One  of  our  greatest  preachers  well 
said  that  "Skill  in  handling  marble  is  as  nothing  compared  to 
handling  man,"  and  I  have  frequently  added  that  '•The  best  time 
to  handle  a  man  is  when  he  is  a  child."  Your  work  will  do  much 
good  for  the  cause  of  childhood:  and  I  congratulate  you  upon  it 

With  kindest  regards  I  am  yours 

(Signed)  BEN  B.  LINDSEY 

*Now  72  Robtnwood  avenue,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mats. 
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HE  struggle  between  socialism 
and  individualism  is  as  old  as 
society.  It  is  one  of  those  whole- 
some and  inevitable  battles  essen- 
tial to  individual  and  social  health,  that 
can  never  be  settled,  but  must  always  re- 
sult in  continually  varying  compromises. 
The  basis  of  compromise  must  always 
be  the  necessities  ot  society.  The  state 
must  do  for  the  individual  what  is  best 
for  its  own  perpetuity. 

There  is  an  inherited  belief,  amounting 
almost  to  a  superstition,  that  the  state's 
obligation  in  the  nurture  and  preparation 
of  her  future  citizens  begins  when  they 
can  first  attend  school.  It  is  generally 
believed  that  to  open  the  doors  of  a  pub- 
lic institution  to  the  children  at  four  or 
six,  and  when  they  are  eight  to  go  into 
their  homes  and  compel  them  to  come 
out  and  go  to  school,  is  a  perfectly  safe 
and  proper  exercise  of  governmental 
power;  but  that  to  so  into  the  home 
either  to  care  for  the  children  or  to  take 
them  out  before  they  have  arrived  at  this 
age  would  be  rank  socialism. 

In  a  free  state  the  one  unvarying  es- 
sential condition  of  continued  life  is  a 
healthy,  intelligent,  and  virtuous  citizen- 
ship. Whatever  intrusion  into  the  sacred- 
ness  of  the  individual  and  family  is  nec- 
essary to  secure  this  is  not  only  justifiable 
but  is  necessary. 

In  early  times  among  us  the  family 
could  easily  supply  the  necessary  nurture 
and  training  until  such  time  as  the  minds 
of  children  required  the  sort  of  intellect- 
ual culture  furnished  by  the  ordinary 
school. 

But  times  have  changed;  the  urbanz- 
ing  of  population  has  destroyed  these 
conditions   for  very  large   numbers  of 


families.  Hence  more  and  more  now  the 
state  must  exert  its  authority  to  secure 
to  its  people  the  conditions  essential  to 
good  citizenship. 

Imaginary  lines  must  disappear,  and 
the  state  must  in  self-protection  take 
charge  of  its  youncf  whenever  families  in 
large  numbers  fail  to  meet  the  demand, 
whether  at  the  age  of  six,  five,  four,  or 
in  the  cradle. 

Hence  there  are  certain  positions  that  v 
are  frankly  assumed  thruout  this  pa];)er — 
That  education  is  the  primary  business 
of  the  state;  that  the  child  is  born  im- 
mediately into  the  state  as  he  is  into  the 
family;  that  the  concern  of  the  commun- 
ity in  the  child  is  as  urgent  as  that  of  his 
kin;  that  the  power  and  duty  of  the  state 
to  train  the  child  into  citizenship  is  co-ex- 
tensive with  the  needs  of  each  individual 
child;  and  that  solidity  of  interests 
makes  the  welfare  of  each  the  business 
of  the  whole. 

Those  who  do  not  admit  the  proposi- 
tion of  democracy  would  doubtless  dis- 
pute its  corollary  of  free  and  compulsory 
education,  with  all  its  implications.  But 
in  the  confidence  that  my  assumptions 
are  those  of  a  majority  at  least  of  this 
audience,  I  have  felt  that  it  would  be  a 
waste  of  time  to  discuss  principles  on 
which  we  are  agreed  and  have  laid  the 
stress  of  this  paper  on  the  practical  ap- 
plication of  these  principles. 

I  have  further  limited  the  paper  to  a 
dicussion  of  those  methods  suited  to  act- 
ual present-day  conditions 

To  discuss  upon  what  spheres  of  action 
the  state  should  enter  in  a  properly  con- 
stituted community  is  one  thing;  to  face 
our  incoherent,  struggling,  abnormal  soci- 
al  organization   as  it  affects  the  child 
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and  to  discuss  what  must  be  done  here 
and  now  under  the  present  conditions  is 
quite  another. 

The  present  discussion  is  sketched  on 
the  background  of  crowded  tenements, 
child  and  mother  labor,  alien  popula- 
toins,  poverty,  ignorance,  disease,  intem- 
perance and  unchastity,  which  conspire 
to  form  the  terribly  dwarfing  and  de- 
forming environment  of  millions  of  child- 
ren in  this  land  of  liberty,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1907. 

What  the  ideal  home  in  an  ideal  state 
ought  to  do  for  the  normal  child  is  a 
theme  upon  which  angels  might  delight 
to  write.  Meanwhile  as  we  hew  our  way 
thru  the  "dark  forest  of  this  tans^led  pres- 
ent," let  us  look  facts  squarely  in  the 
face  and  see  what  must  be  done  in  the 
broader  activities  of  state  and  commun- 
ity to  give  each  child  that  square  deal 
which  is  his  right. 

Permit  me  then  very  briefly  to  discuss 
some  of  the  things  that  should  be  done 
for  the  child  by  the  public  before  he  is 
admitted  to  the  f  ublic  schools. 

First,  by  carefully  drawn  and  drastic 
legislation  the  housing  of  the  people  in 
our  great  and  growing  cities  should  be 
radically  better. 

Visit  the  ghetto  of  the  overcrowded 
East  Side,  New  York.  The  procession 
along  the  highway  reveals  not  only  the 
apparently  prosperous  business  man, 
but  the  immigrant  fresh  from  the  foreign 
shore,  ignorant  of  our  language  and 
customs.  Here  we  see  the  lame  and  the 
lazy,  the  shiftless  ne'er-do-wells,  and  the 
unfortunate  generally,  living  in  cellars 
and  crowded  tenements;  entire  families 
in  one  or  two  rooms,  among  most 
unwholesome  surroundings,  the  Kimilies, 
both  of  whose  parents  or  whose  sole 
supporting  members  are  compelled  to  go 
out  during  the  day,  leaving  the  children 
without  proper  care.  As  the  tenement- 
house  problem  stands  today,  in  most  of 
our  larger  cities  the  occupants  suffer  ser- 
ious handicaps  in  their  struggle  for  exis- 
tence and  a  place  amonfif  men.  It  is  vain 
to  attempt  to  educate  children  devitaliz- 
ed in  these  crowded,  dark,  unsanitary 
tenements.  Room  to  play  in,  air  to 
breathe,  must  be  secured  to  the  children 
of  the  nation  that  would  not  invite  its 
own  decay. 

It  is  true  that  much  has  already  been 
done  by  philanthropic  organizations,  and 


especially  by  the  city,  thru  the  oversight 
of  tenements  and  providing  parks  and 
playgrounds.  But  vastly  more  is  needed. 

The  way  to  secure  these  primitive 
rights  is  for  our  legislators  to  find  out; 
the  force  that  sets  them  on  the  path  of 
constructive  legislation  is  ours  to  create. 

Unless  government  compels  the  owners 
of   tenement    houses   to    keep  them  in 

ffood  sanitary  condition,  to  provide  air, 
ight,  water,  toilet  accommodations,  that 
are  adequate  and  decent,  the  unfortun- 
ate tenants  will  go  without  them. 

Unless  government  keeps  the  streets 
of  these  districts  clean,  the  children  will 
play  in  the  filth,  for  the  street  is  their 
principal  playground;  and  unless  govern- 
ment segregates  those  affected  with  con- 
tagious diseases,  they  will  stay  in  the 
same  rooms  and  the  same  beds  with  the 
well  children,  and  spread  the  contagion. 
But  government  must  do  more  than  this. 
It  must  compete  with  ignorance,  weak- 
ness, indifference,  superstition,  inherited 
and  imparted  habits  and  prejudices,  all 
hostile  to  health  and  morality. 

One  of  the  most  manifest  needs  is, 
first,  instruction  in  the  laws  of  hygiene 
as  applied  to  the  simplest  problems  of 
living.  Much  instruction  can  and  must 
be  given  in  the  schools  to  fit  the  men 
and  women,  the  fathers  and  mothers,  of 
the  next  generation  for  a  more  whole- 
some living.  But  that  is  for  the  future. 
The  immediate  need  is  the  instruction  of 
parents.  Those  who  have  never  actually 
visited  the  houses  of  the  tenement  dis- 
tricts can  have  no  conception  of  the 
possibilities  of  ignorance  and  prejudice 
that  exist. 

This  instruction  may  be  given  in  var- 
ious ways;  thru  lectures,  by  association 
with  the  people,  in  settlements  possibly — 
tho  better  in  the  way  of  business  or  of 
some  activity,  as  that  of  the  teachers; 
and  especially  may  the  instruction  be 
given  thru  the  mother's  club  and  par- 
ents' meetings  in  connection  with  the 
schools.  These  offer  perhaps  the  best 
centers  for  instruction  to  be  given  to  par- 
ents, and  should  be  much  commoner  and 
more  general  than  they  are. 

The  duty  of  the  community  does  not 
end.  however,  with  the  assurance  of 
decent  housing  conditions.  Add  to  the 
house  the  playground,  the  bath,  the 
gymnasium,  the  park,  the  library,  and 
you  have  the  minimum  which  a  really 
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intelligent  community  must  do  in  the 
assuring  of  an  environment  to  its  child- 
ren that  shall  make  a  firm  foundation 
on  which  to  build  educational  progress. 

Turnincf  from  environment  to  the  child 
we  find  tnat,  second,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
public  to  protect  infant  life  by  proper 
safeguards. 

when  a  child  is  born  blind,  or  deaf,  or 
deformed,  a  serious  burden  is  imposed 
upon  the  state.  Modern  medical  science 
has  shown  that  a  large  proportion  of 
these  handicaps  of  birth  are  due  to 
prenatal  causes  or  to  conditions  in*veiy 
early  fancy.  For  example,  blindness  is 
induced  in  many  infants  by  lack  of  pro- 
per cleansing  and  care  of  the  eyes.  All 
properly  educated  physicians  and  nurses 
understand  the  simple  and  easily  applied 
sanitary  treatment  that  will  prevent  the 
development  of  the  inflammation  which 
results  in  either  total  blindness  or  per- 
manently impaired  eyesight.  But  the 
vast  majority  of  the  foreign-born  among 
the  poor  employ  a  midwife  during  con- 
finement. Many  of  these  women  have 
had  no  training  whatever,  and  only 
the  most  rudimentary  ideas  of  cleanli- 
ness. In  many  European  countries  there 
are  laws  providing  for  the  instruction, 
training,  licensing,  and  rigid  inspection 
of  midwives.  In  this  country,  with  our 
growing  foreign  population  there  is  a 
growing  need  of  such  legal  regulation  of 
the  practice  of  midwifery  as  shall  protect 
both  child  and  mother.  The  state  must 
see  to  it  that  the  needed  instruction  is 
given.  One  of  the  most  needed  govern- 
ment agencies  in  the  cities  is  an  adequate 
corps  of  physicians  and  nurses,  under 
the  direction  of  the  health  bureau,  to 
visit  the  houses  of  those  who  need  it,  to 
counsel  with  the  mothers  and  fathers,  to 
take  charge  of  cases  of  illness,  to  defend 
the  ignorant  against  quack  doctors  and 
unscrupulous  and  ignorant  midwives, 
to  enforce  segregation  of  the  ill  from  the 
well,  and  in  general  to  see  to  it  that 
hygienic  conditions  are  maintained.  As 
representatives  of  the  government  they 
could  and  should  secure  in  the  homes 
such  conditions  that  infants  may  be  born 
right,  nursed  right,  fed,  bathed,  clothed, 
and  exercised  right,  and  may  thus  have 
a  square  deal  at  the  outset  of  their  lives. 
^  The  very  great  extension  of  the  prac- 
tice of  maintaining  a  trained  nurse  in  the 
public  schools  is  also  desirable.    A  nurse 


attached  to  each  school  could  perform  an 
educative  function  in  the  homes  of  the 
pupils  whose  value  cannot  be  overesti- 
mated. New  ideas  about  cleanliness, 
ventilation,  and  feeding  could  also  be 
given  by  her  to  the  overburdened  moth- 
ers of  the  tenements  that  would  richly 
repay  the  community  in  better-fed  and 
stronger  children. 

I  cannot  leave  this  phase  of  the  subject 
without  alluding  to  the  duty  which  the 
public  owes  in  the  protection  of  the 
unborn. 

We  protect  our  cattle  and  horses  from 
deterioration  of  stock  by  care  of  the 
mother.  We  allow  the  mothers  of  men 
to  be  oppressed  by  greed,  ignorance,  and 
poverty  during  their  pregnancy,  and  then 
the  public  pays  the  bill  in  the  care  of 
their  deformed,  feeble,  epileptic,  or  idio- 
tic children.  There  are  already  count- 
ries enlightened  enough  to  forbid  certain 
forms  of  toil  to  the  pregnant  woman. 
Self-protection  will  bring  society  at 
large  to  recognize  the  danger  to  the 
race  in  refusing  the  protection  of  the  law 
to  the  helpless  victims  of  our  commercial 
civilization. 

But  poor  old  father  Dermas  cannot  rest 
when  he  has  protected  the  birth  of  the 
child — ^bless  you,  there's  the  food  question 
staring  us  in  the  face. 

That  it  is  poorly  dealt  with  up  to  the 
present  time  is  evicienced  by  the  fact  that 
some  50  per  cent,  of  the  babies  that  steer 
safely  thru  the  perils  of  birth  become  dis- 
couraged and  quit  within  the  first  five 
years.  It  is  idle  to  rail  about  what  ought 
to  be.  "It  is  a  condition,  not  a  theory, 
that  confronts  us."  as  President  Cleveland 
said;  the  condition  being  that  millions  of 
people  are  crowded  together  in  large  cit- 
ies; and  that  these  modern  cliff-dwellers 
are  absolutely  dependent  upon  their  food 
and  drink  being  brought  to  them  from 
the  far-away  country;  and  in  the  bringing 
there  are  many  things  besides  milk  that 
suffer  conversion  into  something  sadly, 
fatally  strange.  The  community  must 
secure  for  the  child  clean,  pure  milk  first 
and  foremost.  To  educate  milk  producers 
to  elementary  notions  of  cleanliness,  to 
facilitate  the  distribution  of  milk,  to  safe- 
guard it  at  every  step  of  its  path  from  the 
cow  to  the  child,  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant tasks  of  public  education  and  leg- 
islation. The  national  pure  food  law  is 
only  the  beginning  of  what  must  be  done 
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in  the  way  of  legislation,  both  federal  and 
state,  to  safeguard  the  health  of  the 
people. 

There  is  no  department  of  public  re- 
sponsibility for  the  child  not  yet  of  school 
age  more  directly  connected  with  his  suc- 
cessful accomplishment  of  his  school  tasks 
than  this  vigilant  guarding  of  the  food 
supplies.  Most  authorities  agree  that 
maenutrition  is  at  the  bottom  of  much  of 
the  "naughtiness,"  "stupiditv,"  and  "in- 
corrigibility" of  school  children.  Wise 
legislation  to  prevent  the  sale  of  injurious 
or  impure  foods,  coupled  with  instruction 
in  the  selection  and  preparation  of  food 
will  do  much  to  eliminate  the  child  who 
can't  keep  up. 

The  health  bureau  of  many  cities,  not- 
ably my  own  city,  has  done  much  to  aid 
the  community  in  the  simplest  princi- 
ples of  the  feeding,  bathing,  and  exercise 
of  young  children  thru  the  distribution 
of  a  pamphlet  on  How  to  Tak^  Care  of 
Babus. 

As  we  leave  the  problems  of  infancy 
and  approach  those  of  the  two  or  three 
years  lying  between  the  baby  and  the 
school  child,  the  complexity  of  the  prob- 
lem and  the  diversity  of  view  in  regard 
to  the  proper  solution  increases. 

On  tne  one  hand,  psychological  science 
is  making  clear  as  never  before  the  fund- 
amental importance  of  these  years  in 
equipping  the  child  for  normal  self-reali- 
zation, and  of  guarding  against  permane- 
ntly atrophying  the  higher  powers  of  the 
nature.  On  the  other  hand,  the  patient 
first-hand  investigation  of  sociologists  is 
demonstrating  that  under  our  present 
industrial  conditions  there  are  great 
masses  of  our  population  utterly  unable 
to  provide  for  their  children  the  whole- 
some activities  and  environment  essential 
to  develop  them  into  efficient  and  useful 
citizens.  It  is  idle  to  argue  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  the  public  inaction  that  these 
conditions  might  be  changed  in  time. 
They  ought  to  be  and  they  will  be;  but 
sociological  changes  come  slowly;  and 
meanwhile  there  are  generations  of  chil- 
dren yet  to  come  who  must  have  their 
rights  secured  by  co-operation  or  by  pub- 
lic action,  if  at  all.  Many  of  the  func- 
tions best  performed  by  the  home  must  be 
undertaken  by  the  community  in  behalf 
of  the  home  of  the  future.  To  expect 
mothers  who  must  toil  all  day  to  eke 
out  the  family  income,  or  who  are  shut 


into  the  cramped  quarters  of  a  tene- 
ment, to  supply  the  nurture  that  their 
children  must  have  is  to  expect  the  im- 
possible. Hence  for  a  portion  of  our 
people,  and  that  not  a  small  one,  the 
public  must  do  a  great  educational  work 
in  preparation  for  actual  school  life,  or 
else  be  foolishly  attempting  to  build  its 
educational  structure  on  the  sand. 

The  question  is  sometimes  raised,  what 
IS  properly  the  school  age?  And  some  are 
seriously  asking  if  it  is  not  too  early  or  too 
late,  if  the  kindergarten  offers  the  best  form 
of  training  for  children  under  six,  and  if 
when  the  age  of  six  is  reached,  reading  and 
arithmetic  offer  profitable  employment. 
This  is  a  many-sided  problem.  It  is  not 
merely  an  inquiry  into  the  proper  employ- 
ment of  the  time  of  children  from  early 
infancy.  It  is  a  very  different  problem  in 
the  large  city  or  the  manufacturing  center 
and  in  the  village  or  the  rural  district.  In 
the  country  a  child  can  be  left  out  of  school 
until  he  is  eight  or  more,  and  still  have  his 
mind  and  body  kept  profitably  busy.  He 
can  be  educated  as  Rousseau  would  have 
educated  him,  through  contact  with  nature 
and  through  doing  things  with  his  hands. 
Much  of  the  best  work  that  the  town  child 
does  in  the  kindergarten  the  country  child 
does  better  through  the  simple  use  of  the 
tools  everjrwhere  about  him,  in  natural  ac- 
tivities. Though  it  must  be  said  of  him, 
that  if  he  is  healthy,  a  few  hours  a  day  in  a 
good  school,  after  he  reaches  the  age  of  six, 
will  at  least  do  him  no  harm.  A  poor  school 
in  which  he  is  improperly  employed  upon 
the  empty  forms  of  knowledge  may  do  harm 
in  the  country  as  well  as  in  the  city. 

In  the  congested  town  life,  if  a  child  is  left 
to  his  own  devices  until  he  is  seven  or  eight, 
the  range  of  suitable  activities  is  so  small 
that  he  is  likely  to  come  to  school  at  eight 
a  victim  of  arrested  development,  but  an 
adept  in  evil.  It  is  quite  possible  to  make 
criminals  of  those  children  in  those  years 
before  the  age  of  eight.  As  was  suggested 
at  the  beginning,  the  state  must  take  charge 
of  the  training  and  nurture  of  large  num- 
bers of  its  children  from  the  very  outset. 
What  kind  of  training  it  shall  give  them  at 
each  stage  of  growth  is  a  question  for  ex- 
perts. The  only  expert  capable  of  final  de- 
cision is  that  rare  combination,  the  doctor- 
teacher,  the  specialist  in  both  physiology 
and  psychology. 

I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
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earlier  years,  say  up  to  four,  should  be  whol- 
ly free  from  control — except  such  as  is  nec- 
essary to  secure  physical  and  moral  well- 
being  at  the  time.  The  occupation  should 
be  play — free  and  spontaneous.  Children 
should  play,  and  eat,  and  sleep,  and  be  hap- 
py, in  clean,  wholesome  surroundings  with 
abundance  of  fresh  air  and  sunshine. 

The  limits  of  this  paper  prevent  any  but 
the  briefest  mention  of  the  manifold  activi- 
ties to  be  entered  upon  by  the  community 
in  behalf  of  the  child.  Since  the  greatest 
educational  factor  of  the  first  six  years  of  a 
child's  life  is  play,  he  must  have  play- 
grounds, amply  accessible,  fully  equipped. 
And  since  these  children  of  the  city  streets 
must  be  taught  to  play  freely — spontane- 
ously, imaginatively,  and  socially— these 
playgrounds  must  be  presided  over  by  wise, 
sweet-spirited,  and  well-trained  teachers 
who  will  play  with  the  children  and  through 
plav  lead  them  into  a  free  and  joyous  social 
life. 

There  came  into  one  of  our  playgrounds 
last  summer  a  boy  aged  seven,  but  looking 
as  old  as  his  grandfather,  wearing  overalls 
and  suspenders.  He  was  leading  his  little 
sister  Mary  by  the  hand  and  wheeling  a 
baby  carriage  which  contained  a  rickety 
babv  of  one  and  one-half  years.  The  father 
and  mother  were  day  laborers,  leaving  home  at 
seven  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Mary,  aged 
three  was  a  little  "tuf,"  and  was  only  happy 
when  hitting  everything  in  sight !  She  was 
aided  and  abetted  in  this  by  the  other  chil- 
dren, who  laughed  at  all  of  her  perform- 
ances until  the  teacher  who  was  in  charge 
of  the  playground  suggested  that  they  were 
hurting  Mary  and  not  helping  her  to  grow 
up  and  be  a  better  child.  The  teacher  ap- 
pealed to  the  children  on  their  altruistic  side, 
until  finally  they  agreed  it  was  not  kind, 
and  hence  they  would  no  longer  encourage 
Mary  in  what  seemed  her  natural  tend- 
encies. Ere  the  summer  closed  these  bad 
habits  died  a  natural  death.  Little  brother, 
with  his  parental  care,  brought  for  baby's 
lunch  on  the  first  day  a  large  piece  of  cake 
with  white  frosting.  The  teacher  explained 
that  baby  ought  tj  grow  and  could  not  on 
rich  cake.  The  next  day  a  large  greasy 
doughnut  appeared.  On  the  third  day  the 
teacher  achieved  her  object.  John  came 
with  a  bottle  of    milk,      Approaching    the 


teacher  with  a  beaming  countenance  he 
said,  "Baby  will  grow  now,  won't  she, 
teacher !'  If  the  playground  had  existed  for 
no  other  reason  than  to  have  driven  the  vic- 
ious tendencies  from  Mary  and  to  have 
given  the  baby  proper  nutrition — it  paid.  It 
must  be  trained  supervision  to  accomplish 
such  results. 

Outdoor  playgrounds,  and  for  stormy 
weather  adequate  covered  spaces  or  play- 
rooms indoors,  are  absolutely  essential  for 
babies,  for  older  children,  for  growing  boys 
and  girls;  playgrounds  equipped  for  quiet 
games,  for  noisy  games,  for  athletic  con- 
tests, for  all  proper  amusements,  are  part  of 
the  investment  for  the  future  that  cities 
must  make.  To  the  playgrounds  should  be 
added  recreation  centers,  where  fathers  and 
mothers  can  go  with  their  children.  Chi- 
cago's park  houses  are  models  of  suggestion 
and  inspiration  as  to  what  can  be  done  for 
a  community  in  this  respect.  And  there 
must  be  parks,  accessible  and  inviting, where 
children  may  roll  and  frolic  in  the  grass, 
zoological  gardens,  where  the  child  may 
make  acquaintance  with  furry  and  feathered 
friends,  personally  conducted  excursions  to 
woods  and  field,  and  little  garden  patches 
where  baby  Adams,  may  grub  in  the  friendly 
earth.  Transportation  to  these  children's 
paradises  should  be  furnished  free  if  need 
be  from  the  public  treasury. 

In  conclusion :  these  are  a  few  of  the  obli- 
gations of  the  state  toward  her  children 
born  of  the  poor,  the  ignorant,  the  helpless; 
the  care  of  mothers  before,  during,  and  after 
the  birth  of  children,  instruction  of  parents 
in  the  duties  of  parenthood,  such  supervision 
of  the  home  as  is  imperatively  needed,  legal 
control  of  tenement  houses,  doctors,  and 
nurses  trained — sympathetic  and  possessing 
authority — supervision  of  food  supplies, 
then  fresh  air,  cleanliness,  and  room  for  play 
in  healthful  and  moral  surroundings.  These 
and  more  the  state  must  provide,  abandon- 
ing all  foolish  notions  of  its  limitations, when 
its  life  is  at  stake.  Bor  the  life  of  the  state 
is  a  sane,  healthy,  and  moral  citizenship,  and 
the  quality  of  citizenship  is  determined  dur- 
ing the  helpless  years  spent  by  the  baby  in 
the  cradle  and  by  the  toddler  at  his  play. 

If  the  state  is  to  be  saved  it  must  heed  the 
cry  of  the  children. 
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MOTHERS'  MEETINGS  AND  READING  CIRCLES. 

JBNNT  B.  MERRILL,  Ph.  D. 


Children  train  us  into  trainers  better  than 
all  trainers. — Richter. 

Jean  Paul  Richter  in  the  preface  to  his 
work  on  "The  Doctrine  of  Education"  ex- 
plains its  title,  Levana,  in  these  words : 

"May  Levana,  the  motherly  goddess  who 
was  formerly  entreated  to  give  a  father's 
heart  to  fathers,  hear  the  prayer  which  the 
title  of  this  book  addresses  to  her.     .     .     . 

The  education  of  most  fathers  is  but  a 
system  of  rules  to  keep  the  child  at  a  re- 
spectful distance  from  them,  and  to  form  the 
child  more  with  regard  to  their  quiet  than 
his  powers. 

But  I  would  ask  men  of  business  what  ed- 
ucation of  souls  rewards  more  delightfully 
and  more  immediately  than  that  of  the  inno- 
cent, who  resemble  rosewood,  which  im- 
parts its  odor,  even  while  being  carved  and 
shaped?     .     .     . 

The  words  that  the  father  speaks  to  his 
children  in  the  privacy  of  home  are  not 
heard  by  the  world;  but,  as  in  whispering 
galleries,  they  are  clearly  heard  at  the  end 
and  by  posterity." 

Richter  closes  his  preface  by  saying:  "It 
would  be  my  greatest  reward  if,  at  the  end 
of  twenty  years,  some  reader  as  many  years, 
old,  should  return  thanks  to  me  that  the 
book  which  he  is  then  reading  was  read  by 
his  parents." 

This  writer  of  genius  recognizes  that 
"children  train  us  trainers  better  than  all 
trainers,"  yet,  says  he,  "bootos  arc  occasion- 
ally reminders.*' 

Hence,  once  more  as  we  are  midway  in 
the  school  year,  let  me  urge  upon  all  kinder- 
gartners  who  have  not  already  started  a 
"Mothers'  Reading  Circle"  to  do  so  forth- 
with, and  furthermore  let  me  urge  that  the 
fathers  be  invited  to  read  too.  Having  a  li- 
brary and  circulating  books  helpful  to  par- 
ents, will  accomplish  more  than  we  can 
measure. 

We  can  best  entice  fathers,  perhaps,  by 
adding  to  our  library  at  once  Miss  Emily 
Poulsson's  new  book,  "Father  and  Baby 
Play,"  published  by  the  Century  Company. 

Miss  Poulsson  needs  no  introduction  to 
kindergartners.      Her  "Introduction  ^o  the 


Mother  Play"  helped  many  of  us  to  use 
more  intelligently  FroebeFs  "Mother  Plays" 
and  emphasized  what  Froebel  himself 
taught — that  his  book  "aims  to  interpret  the 
mother's  own  instinctive  words  and  deeds." 
In  her  preface  Miss  Poulsson  acknowledges 
that  "Fathers  themselves  have  unconscious- 
ly supplied  the  material  for  her  new  book 
and  that  she  "now  returns  to  the  home,  the 
plays  which  have  often  been  enjoyed  therein 
by  father  and  baby." 

In  offering  fathers  these  charming  verses, 
Miss  Poulsson  reminds  them  "that  rhythm 
and  rhyme  are  like  wheels  by  which  the  bur- 
den of  meaning  is  carried  more  smoothly 
and  readily  into  the  baby's  mind  than  it 
would  be  by  unordered  words." 

This  new  book  is  full  of  the  most  active 
of  all  home  plays,  for  father's  love  is  apt  to 
express  itself  in  less  quiet  ways  than  "finger 
plays,"  and  we  find  him  tossing,  romping 
and  carrying  the  little  one  "pick-a-back,  and 
even  sending  him  without  ceremony  into 
tumble-town."  Echoes  from  the  busy  noisy 
world  enter  into  father's  play. 

"Funny  Fishes,"  "Two  White  Ducks,"  and 
"Chasing  Speck-o-dirt,"  will  surely  become 
famous  nursery  classics  and  save  many  a 
cross  word  and  many  a  baby's  tear.  These 
three  songs  are  one  of  Miss  Poulsson's  hap- 
piest thoughts  to  help  mother  and  baby  pre- 
pare for  "Father's  home  coming,"  making 
it  an  event  in  the  day  as  it  is  in  so  many 
happy  homes. 

With  all  the  fun  and  noise  and  frolic,  quiet 
shadow  nictures  on  the  wall  and  a  lullaby 
for  fathers  are  not  forgotten,  for, 

"When  the  night  darkens  the  blue  of  the  sky 
And  bright  in  their  places  the  stars  gleam  on  high, 
^is  then  to  the  baby  come  visitors  three 

Come,  Gappo,  and  Nidnod  and  good  Slumberee.'* 

I  think  it  would  be  well  worth  while  that 
an  hour  given  to  interesting  mothers  in 
this  new  work  of  Miss  Poulsson's  and  in  her 
Finger  Plays,  too,  if  they  have  not  already 
been  presented.  It  is  true  that  we  have  been 
considering  mainly  in  this  series  of  articles, 
old-time  books,  but  present  day  books  may 
be  more  appropriately  considered  in  some 
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cases.  Hence  we  have  paused  to  consider 
this  one,  so  unique  is  its  character  in  con- 
nection with  Richter's  words  to  fathers. 

The  preface  and  a  few  of  the  explanatory 
pages  scattered  through  "Father  Play" 
should  be  read  (note  especially  pages  38, 
46,  54,  62,  and  68.) 

A  few  suggestions  should  also  be  given 
a  mothers'  meeting  about  examining  the 
pictures  and  reading  the  verses  to  the  chil- 
dren as  stories  about  other  children.  Very 
few  fathers  or  mothers  could  be  induced  to 
purposely  commit  the  rhymes  to  memory. 
The  rhymes  will  sink  gradually  into  the 
memory,  by  reading  them  as  stories  to  the 
children,  until  acting  them  out  comes  spon- 
taneously. 

The  book  and  its  stories  must  suggest 
play  rather  than  force  it,  for  forced  play  is 
no  play  at  all,  hence  let  us  warn  over-zeal- 
ous mothers  not  to  be  discouraged  if  father 
does  not  apply  Miss  Poulsson's  suggestions 
at  once.  Speak  a  word  about  one  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  kindergarten, 
"growth  from  within."  Weeds  grow  too 
ranidly.  The  oak  grows  slowly.  Speak  of 
courage  to  wait. 

Professor  Baldwin  writes  in  "Social  and 
Ethical  Interpretations"  of  the  keenness  of 
the  child  mind  in  distinguishing  the  various 


characteristics  of  the  adult  minds  about 
him.  The  proverbial  gentleness  and  pa- 
tience of  mother  is  off-set  by  the  natural 
vigor  and  firmness  of  father.  This  need  not 
signify  that  mother's  virtues  do  not  include 
strength  and  firmness,  nor  that  father's  nec- 
essarily lack  gentleness  and  patience — 
not  at  all — and  yet  nature  forces  one  virtue 
to  the  front  in  mother  and  another  in  father. 
The  child  feels  the  difference  and  needs 
both  lessons. 

Day  by  day,  mothers  should  learn  from 
fathers,  as  well  as  fathers  from  mothers,  the 
different  wavs  of  gaining  wise  control  "over 

wayward  childhood."  ^ 

Are  these  books  in  your  Mothers*  Circolatini: 
Library? 

The  Book  of  the  Child.  How— Datton  Co. 

Morning  Glow,  Qllsen — Harpers. 

The  Luxury  of  Children,  Martin — Harpers. 

Children's  Rights,  Wlggln — Houghton,  Mifflin  Co. 

The  Golden  Age,  Kenneth  Grahame. 

Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  Farm,  Wlggln — Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  Co. 

Children's  Ways.  Sully. 

Dickens  as  an  Eklucator,  Hughes — D.  Appleton. 

Childhood,  Blrney — Stokes. 

The  Story  of  a  Child,  Lot! — Houghton,  Mifflin  Co. 

Silent  Teachers,  Harrison — Chicago  Kindergarten 
College. 

Study  of  Children,  Washbume — Household  Bco- 
nomlcs  Library. 

Father  and  Baby  Play,  Poulsson — Century  Co. 

Little  Jane  and  Me,  M.  E. — Houghton,  Mifflin  Co. 


IMPRESSIONS   DERIVED   FROM     VISITS  TO  THE  KINDERGARTEN. 

AN  EXPERIENCED  TEACHER. 


The  kindergarten  has  held  a  strong  at- 
traction for  me  for  some  time  and  as  oppor- 
tunity afforded  I  have  made  a  point  of  visit- 
ing them.  Somehow  there  was  always  a 
feeling  of  disappointment  iti  regard  to  the 
decoration  of  the  room.  Pictures  were 
pleasing,  but  not  of  the  kind  one  can  look 
upon  day  after  day  and  still  see  in  them 
something  grand,  ennobling  and  uplifting — 
one  look  was  enough. 

A  short  time  ago,  however,  I  stepped 
into  a  kindergarten  in  a  remote  quarter  of 
the  city,  where  none  but  the  poorest  classes, 
and  those  mostly  foreigners,  are  found  and 
I  could  not  but  feel  that  the  teacher  there 
was  a  thorough  kindergartner.  It  was  the 
week  before  Christmas  and  there  were  sea- 
sonable pictures  and  decoration?  and  the 
little  gifts  the  children  had  made  for  home 
folks  were  displayed,  but  it  was  the  regular 
decorations  that  impressed  me  very  deeply. 

These   decorations   were   not   elaborate, 


but  I  went  directly  the  next  morning  to  pay 
that  room  a  second  visit.  A  large  copy  of 
Rosa  Bonheur's  "Lion  at  Rest,"  in  brown, 
and  one  of  the  "Horse  Fair,"  in  delicate 
color,  were  mounted  and  put  up  unframed ; 
one  good  Madonna  and  small  pictures  of 
the  Boy  Christ  and  the  Good  Shepherd  were 
others  that  stayed  in  my  memory.  Besides 
these  there  were  many  children's  pictures, 
all  very  attractive  and  some  very  amusing ; 
but  the  lasting  impression  was  made  by 
those  first  mentioned. 

No  one  but  those  who  have  been  deprived 
of  the  ennobling  influence  of  good  pictures 
in  their  childhood  can  realize  what  is  being 
done  for  these  children — how  much  life, 
strength,  hope  and  determination  may  grow 
out  of  the  association  with  these  real  works 
of  art.  Then  why  not  give  them  the  best? 
It  is  no  more  expensive  and  money  cannot 
measure  the  value  of  good  influence  and 
high  ideals. 
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SOME  STORIES  ABOUT  TOMMY. 

ANNE  BURR  WILSON. 

Valentine's  Day. 


XII. 


For  weeks  before  Valentine's  day  Tommy 
and  Susie  were  at  work  at  the  little  table 
in  the  corner  of  the  sitting  room  with  paste 
and  paint  and  scissors,  as  well  as  other 
treasures  that  mother  had  saved  for  them, 
— colored  pictures  of  flowers  and  birds  from 
last  year's  calendar,  and  beautiful  paper  lace 
from  boxes  of  soap,  which  must  have  been 
put  there  especially  for  Valentines. 

It  is  a  good  thing  that  the  table  was  in 
a  far  corner  of  the  room,  for  there  were 
wonderful  secrets  going  on  there  that  even 
mother  must  not  see ;  indeed,  Tommy  and 
Susie  had  sometimes  to  tell  each  other  to 
turn  their  heads  around,  for  the  way  the 
pictures  were  pasted  on  the  paper,  and  the 
way  the  lace  went  around  the  edge,  and  the 
way  "I  love  you"  was  printed  on  the  back 
page  must  not  be  seen  by  everyone. 

At  last  they  were  finished,  and  each  Val- 
entine was  in  an  envelope  of  its  own;  then 
mother  had  to  come  and  write  the  names  on 
the  outside  of  some  of  them,  but  one  name 
had  to  be  saved  for  father  to  write  when 
mother  was  busy  in  the  kitchen,  for  she 
must  never  guess  whose  name  that  was. 

On  the  day  before  Valentine's  day  Tom- 
my and  Susie  drove  down  with  their  father 
to  the  post  office,  and  they  themselves 
mailed  every  Valentine,  so  that  there  might 
be  no  mistake.  Of  course  they  stopped  to 
look  at  each  one  before  it  went  into  the  hole 
for  letters,  for  they  must  be  sure  there  was 
a  name  on  the  back  and  a  stamp  on  the  cor- 
ner of  each  one.  Then,  after  they  were 
safely  in,  there  was  nothing  more  to  do  but 
to  drive  home  again  and  wonder  and  won- 
der how  grandma  and  the  boys  and  girls 
and  father  and  mother  would  like  them. 

At  last  it  was  Valentine's  day,  and  father 
came  from  the  post  office  with  his  pockets 


And 


bulging  with  mail.  There  were  big  envel- 
opes and  little  ones,  plain  ones  and  fancy 
ones,  and  no  one  was  left  out. 

When  they  were  opened  each  one  was  so 
beautiful  that  no  one  could  choose  the  pret- 
tiest; father  and  mother  thought  theirs  were 
best  of  all,  and  the  baby  squeaied  and 
clapped  his  hands  over  his,  but  Tommy  and 
Susie  were  sure  nothing  was  ever  so  pretty 
as  theirs,  for  each  one  opened  and  shut  and 
had  words  like  songs  in  them. 

They  sang  them  over  all  day  long : 

If  flowers  could  speak, 
Then  these  would  say: 
I  love  you  now 
And  will  alway. 

I  write  this  verse 
To  say  to  you: 
I  love  you  well; 
I  truly  do. 

Even  the  baby  tried  to  join  in  when  he 
heard  them  singing: 

"Will  you  be  mine.  Sweet  Valentine?" 

So  that  the  house  was  full  of  singing  and 
fun  all  day  long. 

After  supper,  when  Tommy  came  home 
from  carrying  the  milk  to  the  old  lady,  and 
started  to  hang  up  his  overcoat,  he  felt 
something  big  in  the  pocket,  and  when  he 
opened  the  white  paper  there  was  a  big 
sugar  cookie  shaped  like  a  heart  with  can- 
dies around  the  edge !  He  hurried  to  show 
it  to  the  others,  and  mother  found  this  verse 
on  the  paper  covering: 
"Who  made  you  this,  with  love  and  a  kiss. 

"Tell  me,  will  you.  Tommy  W.?" 

It  was  funny  how  it  came  to  be  in  that 
pocket.  Who  could  have  put  it  there? 
Even  after  he  went  to  bed  Tommy  kept  say- 
ing over  and  over: 

"Tell  me,  wil  you.  Tommy  W.?" 

Who  could  it  be? 
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A  TOUR  THROUGH  NEW  ORLEANS. 

MAT  C.  NOBLBa 


New  Orleans  is  undoubtedly  the  most  in- 
teresting and  unique  city  in  the  whole 
United  States,  not  only  on  account  of  its 
balmy,  sunny  climate,  but  also  for  its  cos- 
mopolitanism, its  delightfully  quaint  old 
French  houses,  its  narrow  streets  with  shops 
and  signs  everywhere.  In  fact  some  one 
has  most  aptly  said,  "It  resembles  some  old 
city  of  France  planted  on  American  soil," 
surrounded  by  a  modern  and  most  up  to 
date  American  city  with  its  sky  scrapers, 
large  hotels  and  g^eat  rush  of  business. 
There  are  any  number  of  interesting  points 
in  the  city  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Father  of  the  Waters. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting  fea- 
tures of  the  city,  and  one  which  strangers 
should  not  fail  to  visit  is  the  "French  Mar- 
ket." Here  all  nationahties  and  colors 
gather  to  either  dispose  of  their  goods  or 
buy,  as  meat,  fish,  dry  goods,  boots,  shoes, 
tinware  and  household  articles  are  sold  ev- 
ery day  of  the  week. 

The  French  Market  comprises  five  dis- 
tinct and  separate  markets,  which  are 
known  as  the  fruit  and  vegetable,  the  meat, 
the  bazaar  and  the  fish  markets.  Between 
the  markets  are  small  open  spaces,  which 
are  usually  occupied  by  Indians,  and  ped- 
dlers of  fruit,  tinware  and  notions.  Sunday 
however,  is  the  day  on  which  the  market  is 
seen  in  all  its  splendors.  The  crowd  com- 
mences to  gather  early,  until,  about  ten 
o'clock,  it  is  so  dense,  that  one  can  scarcely 
move.  As  the  population  of  New  Orleans 
is  greatly  mixed,  many  nationalities  are 
seen  in  the  French  Market,  and  the  way 
French,  English  and  Spanish  words  mingle 
renders  the  Babel  extremely  confusing. 
At  the  head  of  the  market  are  the  sev- 
eral coffee  stands,  which  are  much  frequent- 
ed by  strangers  and  at  which  a  good  cup  of 
hot  coffee  or  chocolate  can  be  had  for  the 
small  sum  of  five  cents.  Strolling  down 
from  the  market  we  come  to  the  United 
States  mint,  which  has  a  capacity  of  turn- 
ing out  $5,000,000  per  month.  The  process 
of  making  money  is  most  interesting,  and 
is  one  of  the  sights  of  the  city.  A  polite 
official  is  always  in  attendance  to  show  the 
visitors  over  the  several  departments. 
Sauntering  up  Rue  Royale,  which  was  the 
main  street  of  the  old  city,  will  give  the  tour- 
ist   many    quaint    and    interesting    views. 


Down  this  street,  as  on  Chartres,  will  be 
found  any  number  of  interesting  antique 
and  bric-a-brac  stores,  where  relics,  once  the 
property  of  the  most  prominent  persons  of 
ante-bellum  days  can  be  found.  Here  can 
be  bought  rich  old-fashioned  carved  furni- 
ture, jewelry,  crockery  and  bric-a-brac  of 
the  rarest  kind.  From  here  we  wander  into 
Conti  street  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  old  bot- 
tle man,  made  famous  by  Eugene  Field. 
Leaving  this  delightful  old  place  we  come  to 
the  "French  Opera  House,"  erected  after  a 
design  by  the  celebrated  architect,  Gallier, 
and  where  each  winter  for  a  period  of  three 
months  are  enjoyed  the  grand  operas.  The 
fashionable  nights  are  Tuesday  and  Satur- 
days, when  the  big  horse-shoe-shaped  audi- 
torium, lighted  with  electricity  and  filled 
with  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  full  evening 
dress,  presents  a  brilliant  picture  seldom 
seen  elsewhere. 

Nowhere  else  in  this  great  United  States 
can  be  found  the  peddlers  and  Indians  which 
are  to  be  seen  making  the  rounds  of  the 
city  and  stationed  at  the  various  markets. 
The  latter  are  to  be  found  in  the  markets, 
where  they  sit,  silent  as  statues,  keeping  a 
strict  watch  on  their  baskets  of  herbs  and 
plants,  their  laurel  and  bay  leaves,  used  by 
the  Creole  cooks  to  season  soups  and  dishes. 
They  also  sell  "File"  (gumbo),  a  sort  of 
green  powder,  used  to  make  the  celebrated 
gumbo.  Beside  them  we  find  their  little 
papooses,  strapped  to  planks,  as  is  their  cus- 
tom. We  also  find  the  negro  women,  with 
gaudy  "Tignon,"  selling  their  pralines, 
sugar  cakes  made  of  pecans  or  peanuts, 
"Callas,"  and  a  number  of  other  eatables. 
In  the  streets  is  to  be  seen  all  kinds  and 
varieties  of  peddlers. 

Another  point  of  great  interest  is  the 
Navy  Yard  and  dock,  which  is  located  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river,  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  below  Algiers,  and  has  the  second 
largest  floating  dock  in  the  world  moored  in 
front  of  the  yard.  It  is  constructed  of  steel 
and  cost  $810,000.  The  big  dock  is  well 
worth  a  visit  and  when  near,  its  huge  pro- 
portions are  more  appreciated  than  from  a 
distance.  It  is  considered  one  of  the  mod- 
ern wonders  in  naval  architecture  and  there 
is  nothing  else  like  it  afloat.  Among  the 
great  institutions  is  the  "Charity  Hospital," 
which  as  its  name  implies  is  a  ''charity  hos- 
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pital"  Any  one  sick  or  injured  is  admitted 
free  of  charge,  nursed  and  fed  until  able  to 
leave.  Its  doors  are  open  night  and  day, 
the  year  round,  to  the  afflicted  of  all  classes, 
color  and  nationalities.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant branches  of  the  hospital  is  its  "am- 
bulance service."  At  a  telephone  call,  night 
or  day,  an  ambulance,  fully  equipped  with 
temporary  means  of  relief  and  accompanied 
by  two  medical  students,  dashes  off  to  any 
part  of  the  city  to  bring  the  patient  to  the 
hospital.  Two  handsome  buildings  face  the 
avenue  and  are  used  by  the  outdoor  clinics. 
In  the  grounds  is  the  magnificent  Milliken 
Hospital,  which  is  used  exclusively  for  chil- 
dren. Another  institution  of  which  New 
Orleans  is  proud  is  the  "Touro  Infirmary," 
which  was  founded  by  the  Jews,  but  is  pat- 
ronized by  all  sects  on  account  of  its  excel- 
lent care  and  attention  given  to  the  patients. 
Canal  street  is  one  of,  if  not  the  most  im- 
portant business  thoroughfare,  and  is  guard- 
ed by  monuments  erected  in  honor  of  those 
brave  and  true  men  who  gave  their  lives  for 
the  city.  These  are  the  14th  of  September 
and  the  Fireman's  Monuments. 


On  this  street  is  the  custom  house,  11 
which  is  the  "Marble  Hall,"  considered  t< 
be  one  of  the  handsomest  rooms  i  n  the 
world.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  fact  tha 
nothing  but  marble  and  iron  has  been  use( 
in  its  construction. 

At  the  farther  end  of  the  city  are  to  U 
found  the  United  States  Barracks,  officialh 
known  as  Jackson  Barracks.  They  consist 
of  a  series  of  brick  barracks  and  officers' 
quarters,  built  after  the  old  style  houses, 
with  a  large  courtyard  or  esplanade  in  the 
center,  the  whole  being  enclosed  by  thick 
brick  walls.  At  the  four  corners  are  towers, 
with  embrasures  for  guns,  and  the  walls  arc 
pierced  for  musket  firing.  The  barracks 
and  surrounding  grounds  are  kept  in  per- 
fect order  and  are  usually  occupied  by  sev- 
eral artillery  companies. 

Visitors  should  not  leave  the  city  without 
paying  a  visit  to  West  End,  which  is  situ- 
ated on  Lake  Ponchatrain,  and  where  arc| 
to  be  found  the  boat  houses  of  the  St.  John  s 
Rowing  Club,  the  West  End  Rowing  Clulv 
and  other  clubs.  Crossing  the  foot  bridge 
the  music  plaza  is  reached,  where  everv  ev- 
ening  during  the  summer  concerts  are  givenJ 
Near  by  are  the  summer  theatres,  side  shows! 
and  the  large  hotel,  which  is  renowned  for 
its  "cuisine"  and  delicate  fish  dinners.  Pass^ 
ing  behind  the  pavilion  a  long  wharf  is 
reached,  at  the  end  of  which  is  the  Southern 
Yacht  Club  House,  the  starting  point  for  the 
annual  regattas.  Beyond  the  music  plaa 
extends  the  Revetment  Levee,  with  its  garj 
dens,  flowers,  and  walks,  forming  a  delighfl 
ful  promenade  along  the  lake  shore.  Acro! 
from  the  West  End  are  Spanish  Fort  a 
Milneburg,  both  being  small  villages  vn 
pleasure  grounds.  The  former  is  situati 
at  the  mouth  of  Bayou  St.  John,  a  strea 
navigable  for  schooners.  On  the  latter 
to  be  found  the  Light  House,  which  is  n 
by  a  woman,  Mrs.  Norvell. 

Louisiana,  renowned  for  her  sugar,  con 
not  be  visited  without  a  trip  to  a  plantatio 
which  would  not  only  prove  interesting,  t 
also  instructi^-e.  There  are  a  large  numt 
of  plantations  within  easy  reach  of  New  C 
leans,  any  one  of  which  could  be  visited  iri 
day,  the  nearest  one  being  the  **Ames"  pla 
tation,  just  across  from  Audubon  Pai 
Other  great  sights  are  the  cotton  factoi 
and  presses.  An  examination  of  their  pol 
erful  machinery  is  worthy  of  attenti< 
There  arc  a  number  within  the  city  and 
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inspection  of  them  would  prove  most  profit- 
able. 

And  now  we  come  to  another  of  the  inter- 
esting points  in  this  unique  city.  It  is  "Mar- 
garet Place,"  and  is  situated  at  the  intersec- 
tion of  Camp  and  Prytania  streets,  and  just 
in  front  of  St.  Theresa's  Orphan  Asylum. 
In  the  center  is  a  green  mound  bordered 
\\'ith  flowers  and  surmounted  by  a  pedestal, 
on  which  rests  a  white  marble  statue  of  a 
woman  seated  in  a  chair  with  her  arm 
around  a  little  orphan.  This  woman  has  a 
plain,  homely  face,  her  thin  hair  is  combed 
back  from  the  broad  forehead,  the  eyes  are 
deeply  set,  the  features  coarse  and  the 
mouth  wide.    She  is  no  high-born  lady,  but 


a  woman  of  the  people,  untaught,  honest, 
simple  and  industrious.  This  statue  was 
reared  in  honor  of  Margaret  Haughery,  a 
noble  and  charitable  woman  who  devoted  all 
her  life  to  aiding  the  orphans.  Reared  in 
poverty,  she  had,  by  industry  in  selling  milk, 
accumulated  sufficient  means  to  purchase  a 
bakery,  and  by  attending  strictly  to  her 
business,  she  managed  in  a  few  years  to 
make  a  fortune.  This  she  devoted  to  the  or- 
phans, without  regard  to  sex,  nationality  or 
religion.  At  her  death  a  popular  subscrip- 
tion was  raised  and  this  statue  and  park 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  one  of  God's 
grandest  women.  This  is  the  first  statue 
erected  in  America  in  honor  of  a  woman. 


I.  ¥L  U-  CONVENTION,  MARCH  30-APRIL  4. 


The  Committee  on  Local  Arrangements 
for  the  International  Klindergarten  Union 
Convention^  which  will  be  held  in  New  Or- 
leans, March  30  to  April  4,  are  busy  with 
the  details  of  plans  for  entertaining  the  dele- 
gates. Frequent  meetings  have  been  held 
and  the  work  is  advancing  nicely. 

Much  general  interest  is  being  evinced  on 
part  of  citizens  and  every  e£f ort  will  be  made 
to  make  this  meeting  a  complete  success. 
The  early  spring  is  a  very  attractive  time  to 
visit  Louisiana.  Usually  the  weather  is  clear 
and  balmy  and  most  suited  to  out-of-door 
pleasures.  The  Crescent  City  has  the  proud 
honor  of  having  the  finest  electric  car  ser- 
vice in  the  United  States,  besides  being  the 
largest  city  in  area  in  proportion  to  its  popu- 
lation, hence  a  number  of  very  interesting 
trolley  trips  can  be  made  in  a  short  time. 
Doubtless  a  niunber  of  visiting  delegates 
will  be  interested  in  taking  out-of-town  ex- 
cursions, such  as  a  visit  to  the  Teche,  a  day 
on  the  gulf  coast,  a  trip  up  the  river.  Details 
of  information  for  taking  these  trips  will  be 
issued  shortly. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  the  conunittees: 

Mr.  A.  T.  Moss,  Chairman  Committee 
on  Local  Arrangements. 

Mr.  H.  F.  Baldwin,  Chairman,  Finance 
Committee. 

Miss  Kate  Minor,  Chairman  Commit- 
tee on  Entertainment 

Miss  Margaret  Leonard,  Chairman 
Conunittee  on  Program. 

Mrs.  M.  L.  Anderson,  Chairman  Com- 
mittee on  Music. 

Mrs.  L.  M.  Homer,  Chairman  Conunit- 
tee on  Decoration. 

Mrs.  Maurice  Stem,  Chairman  Commit- 
tee on  Badges. 

Miss  Edith  Woodruff,  Chairman  Com- 
mittee on  Exhibits. 

Miss  Eleanor  Riggs,  Chairman  Com- 
mittee on  Press. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Levy,  Chairman  Conunittee 
on  Place. 

Mr.  O.  L.  Trezevant,  Chairman  Com- 
mittee on  Printing. 

Mr.  Charles  Colton,  Chairman  Commit- 
tee on  Transportation. 
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THE  EDUCATIONAL  VALUE  OF  BOOKBINDING. 

SARAH  J.  FRBBMAN. 

Principles  Useful  Even  in  the  Kindergarten. 


In  an  article  in  the  January  number  of 
this  magazine,  the  first  of  a  series  on  the 
Educational  Value  of  Bookbinding,  I  at- 
tempted to  show  in  a  general  way  that 
bookbinding  in  the  high  school  is  the  nat- 
ural outgrowth  of  the  art  and  manual  train- 
ing courses  offered  in  the  public  schools 
from  the  kindergarten  through  the  grades. 
The  benefits  gained  physiologically  from 
this  work  were  briefly  sketched.  Then  fol- 
lowed a  discussion  of  the  psychological, 
moral  and  sociological,  including  the  indus- 
trial aspects  of  the  subject  of  bookbinding. 
''The  modification  going  on  in  the  method 
and  curriculum  of  education  is  as  much  a 
product  of  the  changed  social  situation,  and 
as  much  an  effort  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
new  society  that  is  forming  as  are  the 
changes  in  the  modes  of  industry  and  com- 
merce." The  school  in  its  manual  and  do- 
mestic training  is  making  an  effort  to  put 
itself  into  line  with  this  change  and  supply 
to  the  child  the  elements  of  development 
that  have  been  lost  by  the  departure  of  the 
old  household  and  neighborhood  system. 
Such  work  lends  itself  to  character  build- 
ing, habits  of  order  and  industry,  a  sense  of 
responsibility  and  an  obligation  to  do  some- 
thing to  produce  something  in  the  world. 
It  trains  the  producers  in  observation,  in- 
genuity, constructive  imagination,  logical 
thought,  "sense  of  reality  acquired  through 
first  hand  contact  with  realities." 

Let  us  brifly  take  the  processes  of  book- 
binding that  involve  principles  that  are 
common  to  all  manual  training.  Looking 
through  the  leaves  to  be  bound  and  arrang- 
ing them  consecutively,  or  having  one's 
tools  each  in  its  place  involves  the  principle 
of  order  which  is  essential  to  the  success  of 
any  mechanical  work.  Marking  up  for  sew- 
ing and  measurement  indicates  accuracy. 
Sawing  and  sewing  are  activities  that  speak 
for  themselves  as  everyday  occupations. 
The  lining  of  boards  by  pasting  on  paper 
shows  clearly  the  principles  of  shrinkage 
and  warping.  Hammering  the  back  and 
boards  brings  to  mind  a  familiar  sound.  Pil- 
ing boards  to  prints  involves  principles  of 
fitting  which  is  later  carried  out  when  the 


cover  is  adjusted  to  the  book.  Muscular  co- 
ordination results  from  the  use  of  the 
brushes  in  pasting,  glueing  and  coloring 
edges.  Cutting  sheets  to  proper  size  and 
the  various  processes  involving  the  skillful 
use  of  the  knife  show  close  relation  to  other 
branches  of  manual  training. 

My  point  is  not  that  bookbinding  involves 
principles  that  are  new  to  all  other  branches 
of  manual  training,  but  that  as  brought  to 
some  degree  of  perfection  in  the  high  school 
it  gathers  up  principles  that  may  be  traced 
through  all  the  grades  from  the  kindergar- 
ten up,  and  that  it  may  be  used  by  both 
sexes  without  special  adaptation. 

The  book  that  usually  comes  into  the 
hand  of  the  amateur  binder  for  binding  is 
one  that  has  special  value  for  the  owner  and 
no  longer  meets  the  definition  of  a  bound 
book,  which  may  be  described  as  a  collec- 
tion of  sheets  so  connected  and  protected 
that  they  may  be  easily  read  and  handled 
without  injury  to  themselves.  In  other 
words  it  has  "come  to  pieces."  We  have 
then  in  the  beginning  to  deal  with  the  in- 
stinct of  destruction  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
construction, the  materials  for  binding  be- 
ing in  the  main  the  same  as  in  the  original 
form.  The  old  sheets  must  be  patched  and 
guarded,  and  like  a  made-over  garment 
come  to  the  finish  "as  good  as  new,"  and  in 
the  making-over  process,  connected  with 
the  cords  and  tapes  on  which  the  book  is 
sewn.  Their  handling  and  careful  adjust- 
ment is  confined  to  bookbinding  alone.  Tht 
rounding  and  backing  of  the  book  for  tM 
purpose  of  disposing  of  the  ridges  caused 
the  thread,  with  which  it  is  sewn,  and  in< 
dentally  making  grooves  in  which  t 
boards  rest  also  belongs  to  bookbindi: 
alone,  as  does  the  headbanding,  which 
merely  a  development  of  the  old  process 
sewing  over  raised  cords  or  leather  thongi 
The  "finishing"  is  an  art  in  itself,  which  ha 
always  been  used  as  a  method  of  decoratioi 
for  book  covers,  be  they  what  they  may. 

Physiologically  and  biologically  the  pre 
cesses  of  bookbinding  involve  principle 
which  may  be  traced  back  to  the  beginning 
of   the   race   and   the   individual   throu^ 
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phases  indicated  in  the  development  of  the 
child.  Folding  printed  sheets  suggests  an 
activity  that  dates  back  to  the  constructive 
epoch  of  the  race.  From  early  childhood 
the  folding  of  a  handkerchief  is  a  source  of 
continued  pleasure.  The  infant  will  fold  and 
pile  as  the  binder  piles  his  sections  in  shape 
for  sewing.  Children  of  three  will  paste, 
sew,  cut  and  hammer  with  eagerness.  Tear- 
ing comes  even  earlier  than  cutting,  which 
necessitates  a  more  careful  adjustment  of 
muscles.  The  taking  apart  and  building  up 
of  the  book  may  be  traced  to  the  block 
building  of  the  kindergarten,  which  results 
in  bringing  order  out  of  disorder.  Measure- 
ment is  taught  in  paper-folding,  but  learned 
when  the  infant  on  reaching  for  an  object 
reaches  or  refuses  the  effort  as  the  object 
is  or  is  not  placed  within  reaching  distance, 
and  is  known  to  the  earliest  forms  of  life 
through  muscular  adjustment. 

Coming  back  to  the  high  school,  muscular 
co-ordination  with  sense-perception,  with  its 
special  relation  to  attention,  judgment,  ac- 
curacy and  adaptation  of  means  to  the  end, 
is  shown  in  the  sharpening  of  knives.  This 
is  accomplished  by  means  of  the  grindstone 
and  oilstone.  The  knife  is  sharpened  in 
different  ways  according  to  the  use  to  which 
it  is  to  be  put,  involving  judgment  and  adap- 
tation of  the  means  to  an  end.  In  the  use 
of  a  grindstone  attention  and  sense-percep- 
tion are  exercised.  The  binder  regulates 
the  motion  of  the  pedal  and  the  revolution 
of  the  stone  by  the  activity  of  the  foot.  He 
also  regulates  the  pressure  of  the  knife  on 
the  stone  by  the  fingers  according  to  the 
edge  required.  If  the  eye  wanders  or  the 
attention  is  distracted  the  results  are  dis- 
astrous to  either  the  knife  or  the  worker. 

The  development  of  the  technique  of  the 
book  from  the  simple  to  the  more  complex 
forms  of  binding,  and  the  careful  choice  of 
methods  and  materials  for  covering  accord- 
ing to  its  utilitarian  purpose  are  well  con- 
sidered in  the  high  school  course.  This 
sense  of  proportion  is  paralleled  in  the  occu- 
pations of  the  kindergarten,  which,  together 
with  the  materials  used,  are  adapted  to  the 
stage  of  development  of  the  child. 

Sewing  is  natural  to  both  boys  and  girls 
until  the  western  masculine  mind  was  imbued 
with  the  idea  that  it  is  unmanly.  Through 
usage  the  western  woman's  hands  have  be- 
come trained  to  domestic  arts,  but  in  the 
East  men  still  embroider  and  perform  with 
the  fingers  most  delicate  tasks.  Take  the 
process  of  rounding  a  book,  that,  is,  by  care- 


ful manipulation,  moulding  it  into  a  sym- 
metrical curve.  This  the  child  does  in  clay 
work  in  the  kindergarten,  in  mud  pies  and 
sand  pile  at  home.  Fitting  the  board  into 
its  joint  also  may  be  traced  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  child  through  certain  race 
stages,  as  he  carefully  adjusts  his  blocks  to 
each  other.  A  very  young  child  is  distressed 
if  he  cannot  fit  the  cover  to  a  box  or  a  gar- 
ment to  a  doll.  In  the  kindergarten,  weav- 
ing and  the  pasting  of  the  parts  of  a  geo- 
metric figure  into  place  further  develop 
this  activity.  Finally  the  covering  of  a  book 
for  protection  involves  a  development  from 
the  folded  cover  of  the  kindergarten  to  the 
cut,  fitted,  pared  and  carefully  adjusted 
leather  cover  of  the  high  school,  requiring 
all  the  activities  that  have  been  used 
through  the  lower  grades.  Lastly,  the  fin- 
ishing of  the  book,  the  pushing  of  the  tools 
over  designs  originated  by  the  binder  is  the 
climax  of  the  mechanical  plus  the  art  and 
culture  training  developed  from  infancy. 

The  fifth  general  convention  of  the  Reli«ioii8  Bd- 
ucatlon  Association  will  meet  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
February  ii-13.  The  general  theme  is  timely  from 
whatever  aspect  we  know  it.  "The  Relation  of  Moral 
and  Religious  Education  to  the  Life  of  the  Nation." 
The  topics  to  be  considered  are  as  follows:  "How 
Can  the  Educational  Agencies  Be  Made  More  Blfec- 
tive  as  Moral  and  Religious  Forces?"  "How  Can  the 
Moral  and  Religious  Agencies  in  the  Nation  Be 
iilade  More  Eftectlve  as  Educational  Forces?"  "Ed- 
ucating the  Conscience  of  the  Nation."  A  fourth 
general  session  is  devoted  to  reviews  of  work  and 
the  annual  survey  of  progress  by  Dean  Oeorge 
Hodges.  President  Roosevelt  promised  to  receive 
the  delegates  in  the  ESast  Room  at  the  White  House 
and  address  tnem  there.  The  local  committee  in 
Washington  is  making  preparations  which  wUl  in- 
sure to  all  attending  the  convention  the  best  that 
the  nation's  capital  has  to  ofter.  There  will  be  the 
regular  reduced  railroad  rates. 

The  Aftordby  Kindergarten  Normal  Training 
School  of  Baltimore  is  beautifully  housed  at  2218 
N.  Charles  street.  This  year  the  work  has  been 
broadened  by  the  addition  of  special  classes  in  child 
study,  games,  stories,  and  literature.  A  dormitory 
has  been  opened  for  out-of-town  pupils  and  every 
thing  points  to  making  this,  its  eighteenth  year,  its 
most  prosperous  one. 


"Manual  Art  With  the  Scissors,"  by  Mary  L. 
Moran,  State  Critic  Teacher,  Providence,  R.  I. 
There  is  a  page  for  each  school  month,  beginning 
with  September.  Upon  a  pleasing  dark  brown  back- 
ground are  placed  figures,  simple  in  outline  and 
vigorous  in  action,  where  action  is  expressed.  They 
look  as  if  cut  out  of  thin  white  paper  and  will 
tempt  the  child  to  try  his  skill  at  cutting  similar 
houses,  animals,  dolls,  etc,  from  such  paper  as  he 
finds  at  hand.  As  suggested  in  the  preface,  the  cut- 
ting out  of  such  figures  foUowed  by  the  placing  of 
them  in  pleasing  relations  upon  a  background,  gives 
excellent  practice  in  what  the  artists  call  "com- 
position."   Milton  Bradley  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Practice  Department 

PROGRAM  FOR  PRIBfARY  GRADES. 
Subjects:    Wool  and  Sheep. 

HART  A.  PROUDFOOT,  B.  8. 


The  {ollowing  plan  is  an  account  of  the 
work  of  a  specific  group.  The  subject  of 
the  wool  and  the  sheep  was  not  approached 
directly,  but  was  the  outgrowth  of  the  needs 
of  the  children  in  connection  with  an  entire- 
ly different  interest.  The  children  had  been 
studying  about  the  Indian  and  the  sight  of 
an  occasional  "tepee,"  encouraged  them  to 
set  up  a  miniature  camp.  They  had  made 
all  the  necessary  utensils,  including  both 
pottery  and  baskets  of  various  kinds.  They 
had  indulged  in  different  primitive  experi- 
ences and  had  quite  completed  a  concrete 
Indian  picture,  when  it  was  decided  to  make 
a  blanket  somewhat  in  imitation  of  a  Na- 
vajo, that  had  been  loaned  to  them.  The 
making  of  the  blanket,  then,  became  the 
point  of  departure  for  a  study  of  the  wool, 
which  the  group  planned  to  procure  directly 
from  the  sheep. 

SHBBP  SHBARINO  AND  THB  PREPARATION  OF 
THE  WOOL. 

As  the  season  and  environment  were  fav- 
orable, the  children  enjoyed  the  unusual  op- 
portunity of  observing  a  sheep  sheared. 
They  then  purchased  an  entire  fleece,  which 
they  found  to  weigh  about  six  pounds.  The 
children's  first  occupation  was  that  of  wash- 
ing a  quantity  of  the  wool  in  preparation 
for  spinning. 

CARDING  THE  WOOL. 

They  then  separated  the  strands  with 
their  hands,  soon  discovering  its  sticky,  co- 
hesive quality.  They  carded  it  by  using  or- 
dinary curry-combs,  which  took  out  all  of 
the  tangles,  and  laid  the  strands  in  parallel 
position.  These  they  twisted  by  hand, 
showing  in  simple  primitive  fashion,  the 
process  of  drawing  out,  (more  fully  devel- 
oped in  the  spinning  process.)  An  old  spin- 
ning wheel  was  next  procured,  and  with 
help  of  the  teacher  some  of  the  wool  was 
spun.  The  class  then  dyed  it  with  boiled 
water  of  walnut  shucks.  (Commercial  dyes 
are  more  satisfactory  for  bright  colors.) 

EXTENSION  OP  THE  SUBJECT  THROUGH  PIC- 
TURES AND  MANUAL  TRAINING. 

With  interests  so  closely  allied  to  real 
life,  the  group  was  a  live  one  and  its  spon- 
taneous expression  found  an  outlet  in  artis- 
tic illustration.    A  collection  of  interesting 


stories  were  taken  from  history  or  other 
sources,  also  pictures  illustrating  the  vari- 
ous types  of  spinning  wheels.  Perhaps  the 
most  interesting  of  these  was  the  distaff, 
which  is  still  used  by  the  Navajo  Indian. 
Indeed  the  children  were  enabled  to  trace 
some  of  the  primitive  inventions  down  to 
the  present  time,  making  models  of  the  sim- 
pler ones.  Thus  the  study  was  given  an 
historic  perspective. 

THE  MAKING  OF  LOOMS  AND  WEAVING. 

The  children  not  having  looms,  invented 
their  own  by  making  simple  frames,  into 
which  they  drove  holes  and  strung  the  warp. 
As  the  wool  prepared  was  not  sufficient  for 
the  quantity  needed,  they  used  carpet  yam  ^ 
also.  When  all  the  weaving  was  finished, 
it  was  sewed  together,  making  a  good-sized 
blanket,  which  had  a  design  of  stripes,  with 
a  border  pattern  at  either  end.  (It  is  sug- 
gested here  that  a  warp  of  linen  or  cotton 
be  used,  finer  than  the  threads  that  form 
the  woof.  This  is  a  more  practical  method 
in  the  hands  of  children,  though  it  does  not 
so  well  demonstrate  the  process  of  making 
woolen  cloth.)  During  the  weaving  of  this 
blanket,  the  children  compared  the  woolen 
thread  with  textile  fibers,  cotton,  silk,  flax, 
hemp,  pineapple,  hair,  camel's  and  goat's 
hair;  also  grass,  straw,  reeds,  and  rushes. 
They  brought  in  various  woolen  materials 
and  contrasted  those  that  raveled  easily,  like 
mohair  and  brilliantine,  with  closer  weaves, 
such  as  cashmere  or  cheviot.  It  will  be  seen 
that  this  subject  offers  a  rich  field  both  from 
the  social,  economic  and  historic  standpoint, 
to  say  nothing  of  its  geographical  interest. 

A  STUDY  OP  SHEEP.  THEIR  SOCIAL  CHAR- 
ACTERISTICS; THEIR  FOOD,  AND  THOSE 
FEATURES  OP  STRUCTURE  ONLY.  THAT 
BEAR  DIRECTLY  UPON  A  BETTER  UNDER- 
STANDING OP  THE  UPE  OP  THE  ANIMAL. 

After  the  experience  of  the  sheep-shear- 
ing it  was  with  interest  that  the  children  re- 
turned to  the  fields  with  several  problems 
for  investigation.  One  of  the  children  of 
the  group  discovered  a  pet  lamb  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  this  called  forth  much 
spontaneous  observation.  The  lamb  loved 
to  be  cuddled  and  petted  and  played  and 
skipped  with  the  children.  The  band  of 
sheep  followed  a  leader,  or  in  the  fields, 
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groups  could  be  seen  feeding  together.  Thus 
the  little  observers  became  acquainted  with 
their  gentle,  affectionate  and  social  natures. 

THE  KIND  OF  FBED  AND  PASTURES  FOR 
SHEEP. 

The  children  found  upon  investigation 
and  inquiry,  that  rape  and  alfalfa  are  grown 
in  pastures  for  sheep.  Sometimes  a  succes- 
sion of  green  crops  are  cultivated.  Lambs 
are  fed  on  corn,  often  mixed  with  peas. 

WHY  ARE  SHEEP  PASTURES  ALWAYS  CLOSE- 
LY CROPPED?  THIS  QUESTION  LEADS  NA- 
TURALLY TO  A  FEW  STRUCTURAL  OBSER- 
VATIONS. 

The  above  question  was  asked  by  several 
different  children.  They  moreover  decided 
that  the  mouth  must  have  something  to  do 
with  the  answer,  and  so  the  teacher  showed 
them  the  cleft  upper-lip,  and  the  tough  pad 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  mouth.  With  the 
help  of  the  pad,  the  lower  teeth,  and  a  nod 
of  the  head,  the  sheep  is  able  to  get  at  roots 
when  food  is  scarce;  gathers  in  the  grass 
thus  torn  off,  by  the  aid  of  the  long  flexible 
tongue.  The  class  was  interested  in  trying 
to  imitate  the  nodding  of  the  head  and  the 
motion  of  the  jaw,  as  thus  produced  by  the 
sheep,  and  further  noticed  that  when  they 
were  resting  they  chewed  a  cud  like  the 


cow. 


THE  NOSE. 


The  children  also  spoke  of  the  sensitive 
nose,  and  thought  it  must  aid  in  their  selec- 
tion of  food.  The  teacher,  however,  cor- 
rected this  inference,  for  it  seems  not  to  be 
the  case,  as  sheep  are  very  undiscriminating 
in  the  matter  of  food,  eating  without  injury 
what  would  be  poisonous  to  most  other  ani- 
mals. This  sense  seems  rather  to  serve  as  a 
means  of  enabling  sheep  to  trace  their  way 
and  track  their  kin,  as  they  are  great  wan- 
derers. A  mother  sheep  can  always  recog- 
nize her  own  lamb  by  its  "smell." 

HORNS. 

The  children  of  the  group  discussed,  did 
not  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  horned 
sheep,  but  any  class  would  be  interested  in 
examining  the  spiral  horns,  which  are  hol- 
low. These  are  real  horns.  The  solid  kind, 
like  those  of  the  deer,  are  called  antlers. 
The  children  might  be  able  to  find  the  rings 
that  mark  annual  periods  of  growth  and 
thus  determine  the  age  of  a  sheep.  Pictures 
of  wild  ones  can  be  shown.  Compare  them 
with  tame  sheep. 

THE  WINTER  CORRAL. 

The  group  also  visited  a  winter  corral. 


into  which  the  sheep  are  placed  over  night. 
This  is  connected  with  open  sheds  and  into 
these  they  can  go  for  protection  against  rain 
or  snow. 

THE  BEST   ENVIRONMENT   FOR  SHEEP 
RAISING. 

In  inquiring  into  what  sort  of  conditions 
are  best  for  profitable  sheep  raising,  the  chil- 
dren were  interested  in  looking  at  various 
pictures,  and  in  visiting  the  park.  There, 
among  others,  was  the  African  sheep,  which 
has  far  more  hair  than  wool.  At  some  fu- 
ture lesson  in  a  more  advanced  grade  these 
children  will  be  interested  in  discovering 
that  the  temperate  climate  is  best  for  sheep 
raising,  as  the  animals  readily  adapt  them- 
selves to  climatic  conditions. 

CULTIVATED  SHEEP  RESEMBLE  WILD  SHEEP. 

It  has  been  thought  that  the  first  sheep 
were  wild.  The  children  were  interested  in 
discussing  the  advantages  of  their  slender 
legs  in  climbing.  They  noticed  that  the 
hoofs  were  almost  hollow  and  by  experi- 
menting with  a  rubber  disc,  came  to  under- 
stand why  they  were  well  adapted  for  cling- 
ing to  slippery  rocks.  One  child  made  the 
remark  that  the  hoof  was  sharp  in  order  to 
dig  away  the  snow  and  ice  from  grass  and 
roots  in  winter. 

Large  bands  were  seen  coming  to  town 
with  the  herder,  assisted  by  shepherd  dogs, 
usually  collies,  who  help  to  keep  the  sheep 
in  the  middle  of  the  road,  or  ifin  camp, 
guard  them. 

REMARKS  FOR  THE  TEACHER. 

The  favorite  season  for  the  use  of  this 
subject  seems  to  be  the  spring,  or  the  time 
for  sheep  shearing.  As  the  kindergarten 
plan  suggested,  however,  there  is  a  possible 
correlation  of  this  subject  with  the  Christ- 
mas thought.  It  is  not  a  convenient  time 
for  direct  observation,  but  there  are  many 
beautiful  stories  relating  to  both  the  shep- 
herd and  sheep.  All  the  stories  of  David 
and  John,  the  Manger,  and  the  Wise  Men, 
are  in  Mrs.  Proudfoot's  Child  Christ  Tales, 
published  by  Flannigan.  There  are  also 
many  appropriate  pictures  pertaining  to  the 
birth  of  Christ,  and  to  the  shepherds  that 
may  be  used,  for  example,  Feuerstein's  The 
Holy  Night,  Paul  Baudry's  Saint  John,  Mu- 
rillo's  The  Christ  Child,  and  the  Lamb,  Le- 
rolle's  The  Nativity,  Bourg^ereau's  Adora- 
tion of  the  Shepherds. 

A  suggestion  of  a  possible  talk  with  the 
children : 
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Long,  long  ago  all  animals  were  wild 
and  cared  for  themselves  as  best  they  could. 
It  is  said  that  the  sheep  were  the  first  of  all 
animals  to  be  tamed  by  man.  "When  David 
was  a  shepherd  lad"  great  flocks  of  sheep 
were  pastured  on  the  hills  and  in  the  valleys 
of  his  country,  and  there  are  boys  there  to- 
day, who,  like  David,  care  for  the  sheep,  and 
who  probably  think  of  him  and  the  beauti- 
ful songs  he  left  for  the  whole  world  when 
he  went  away. 

Across  the  great  ocean  is  another  coun- 
try, hilly  and  rugged,  just  the  kind  of  a 
country  sheep  like,  and  there  you  may  see 
great  white  flocks,  and  with  them  the  beau- 
tiful dog  that  we  call  the  shepherd  dog.  He 
does  not  watch  over  them  alone,  for  the 
shepherd  is  there  too,  but  he  is  a  very  won- 
derful helper.  A  man  who  once  cared  for 
sheep  on  the  hills  of  Scotland  has  written 
many  good  stories  about  the  shepherd  dog, 
(perhaps  you  can  find  some  of  them.)  His 
name  is  James  Hogg — and  his  book  is  called 
"The  Etterick  Shepherd."  (Bring  in  a 
touch  of  the  Highland  shepherd  life — the 
plaidie,  the  bagpipe,  dialect,  and  the  like.) 

These  are  not  the  only  places  where  sheep 
are  to  be  found,  for  they  are  in  nearly  all 
parts  of  the  world  except  regions  of  very 
extreme  heat  and  cold. 

In  the  western  mountains  of  our  country 
— the  great  Rockies — bands  of  wild  sheep 
live.  Travelers  can  often  see  them  leaping 
among  the  high  rocks  and  following  their 
shepherd.  This  shepherd  is  neither  man, 
nor  boy,  nor  dog,  but  a  strong  and  fearless 
one  of  their  own  kind,  who  knows  where  the 
best  pastures  are  to  be  found,  and  how  to 
lead  his  flock  away  from  danger.  Mr.  Ern- 
est Seton  Thompson  has  written  a  beautiful 
story  about  a  mountain  sheep.  It  is  called 
"Krag." 

After  such  an  introduction  the  observa- 
tional study  can  follow  in  its  appropriate 
season. 

In  working  out  any  nature  study  plan,  let 
it  be  remembered  above  all,  that  when  an 
animal  is  taken  as  the  subject,  that  little 
children  learn  more  through  service  to  that 
animal  than  through  any  amount  of  logical 
instruction. 

It  offers  an  ethical  opportunity.  The 
child's  sympathy  and  interest  are  awakened 
and  through  his  own  activity  he  is  brought 
into  harmony  with  the  life  about  him.  In 
this  way,  the  teacher,  as  Froebel  suggests, 
is  making  it  possible  for  the  child  to  inform 


and  instruct  himself  and  thus  "he  becomes  a 
member  of  the  all  life,  and,  as  such,  freely 
and  spontaneously  to  live." 

Program  for  the  First  Five  Grades. 
Winter  Subjects:    Frost,  Ice,  and  Snow* 

A.     A  plan  for  the  first  three  grades. 

I.  Frost. 

Observation  of  frost  on  the  window  panes 
with  its  fairy  pictures,  leads  us  to  an  obser- 
vation of  the  beautiful,  white,  glistening 
landscape.  To  contemplate  Jack  Frost  and 
appreciate  his  work,  there  must  be  an  op- 
portunity for  a  field  lesson  on  a  frosty  morn- 
ing. Consider  him  first  as  the  messenger  of 
autumn,  who  does  not  come  to  kill,  but  to 
give  us  warning  that  winter  is  coming. 
(Give  to  children  the  bright  and  happy 
thought  rather  than  the  negative  sugges- 
tion.) 

Jack  Frost  helps  in  the  preparation  ior 
winter  by  bringing  first  of  all  the  beautiful 
colors  of  the  fall.  He  opens  the  chestnut 
burrs,  and  the  like.  How  does  he  make  us 
feel?  What  does  the  frost  cover?  Observe 
twigs  and  foliage  bedecked  with  this  glisten- 
ing moss.  Examine  some  of  the  frost  crys- 
tals through  a  microscope.  Of  course  the 
best  mornings  for  this  observation  will  b^ 
when  everything  is  covered  with  hoar-frost ; 
then,  even  with  the  naked  eye,  the  separate 
crystals  can  be  studied  like  so  many  brilliant 
feathers  and  ferns.  Where  do  we  find  the 
heaviest  frost  on  the  windows?  (In  the  bath 
room,  kitchen,  and  wash  room.)  Why? 
Observe  the  steam  forming  on  the  window 
panes,  and  then  watch  the  effect  of  the  cold 
upon  it.  If  this  is  impossible,  in  order  to 
watch  the  forming  of  frost  crystals,  put  ice 
and  salt  into  a  glass  vessel,  when  frost  will 
form  on  the  outside. 

II.  Ice. 

Is  Jack  Frost  responsible  for  the  ice? 
Children  tell  where  they  have  seen  ice  on 
the  way  to  school.  Mention  other  places 
where  ice  is  to  be  found.  Place  a  pan  of 
cold  water  out  on  the  window  ledge,  and  if 
a  cold  day  needle-like  crystals  will  form. 
Study  one,  its  size,  shape,  color  and  form. 
Place  the  pan  out  again,  and  after  two  or 
three  hours  see  how  the  crystals  have  inter- 
laced to  form  solid  ice. 

Icicles  and  their  formation  may  be  ob- 
served by  hanging  up  a  can  with  a  small 
hole  in  the  bottom,  arranged  so  that  the 
water  can  trickle  through  and  gradually 
freeze.     The  expansive  quality  of  ice  can 
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be  demonstrated  by  filling  a  bottle  with 
water  and  allowing  it  to  freeze.  The  ice 
crystals  stretch  out,  and  not  finding  room 
enough  to  expand,  break  the  bottle.  Speak 
of  the  bursting  of  pitchers,  water  pipes,  etc. 
Why  do  rocks  and  boulders  burst  ?  (Water 
soaking  into  rocks  must  expand  when  it 
freezes.) 

Consider  the  uses  of  ice. 

Let  this  study  be  largely  an  aesthetic  one, 
considering  first,  the  beauty  of  the  land- 
scape, second,  the  characteristics  of  the 
snow.  Snow  crystals  may  be  observed  by 
catching  them  on  a  black  cloth,  and  exam- 
ining the  different  star  forms  with  the 
microscope. 

Snow- 
Is  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  a  benefit  or  other- 
wise? (A  benefit,  because  it  protects  roots 
of  plants  from  frost  and  modifies  the  cold. 
The  melting  of  it  in  the  spring  helps  to 
break  up  frost  in  the  ground.)  Study  the 
further  uses  of  snow. 

B.  Suggestions  for  Fourth  and  Fifth 
Grades. 

Snowfall  may  be  determined  by  melting 
snow  in  the  gauge,  and  measuring  the  depth 
of  water  produced.  On  an  average,  ten 
inches  of  snow  make  one  inch  of  water,  but 
the  proportion  is  variable. 

A  more  or  less  extensive  and  inclusive 
study  of  ice  harvesting  may  be  entered  into 
by  children  of  fourth  and  fifth  grades,  and 
will  be  found  profitable  and  interesting.  As- 
certain an  average  depth  of  "ripe"  ice.  Make 
comparison  of  weight  and  volume.  Investi- 
gate the  method  of  marking  and  cutting 
ice;  size  and  weight  of  cakes;  method  of 
transporting,  storing,  and  handling  of  the 
same.  In  what  region  of  the  United  States 
is  ice  harvesting  most  extensively  carried 
on?  What  methods  are  employed  in  the 
construction  of  ice  palaces?  What  are  ice 
boats?  Find  pictures  to  illustrate.  Give 
the  children  some  opportunities  for  con- 
structive work.  Make  models  of  ice-saws, 
ice-plows,  or  of  ice-boats. 

Stories. 

James  Johonnot's  Grandfather  Stories : 
The  Snow  King. 

Harriet  L.  Coolidge's  In  the  Fairyland  : 
Jack  Frost  and  Hui  Fairies. 
S.  E.  Wiltse's  Kindergarten  Songs  and 
Talks  : 

a.  A  Story  of  WiUie  Winkie. 

b.  The  Snowflakes. 

Emilie  Poulsson's  In  the  Child's  World: 


Jack  Frost  and  His  Work. 

Songs. 
Jessie  Gaynor's  Songs  of  the  Child  World, 

a.  Coasting. 

b.  Skating. 

c.  The  Snowman. 

Eleanor  Smith's   Songs   for  Little  Chil- 
dren, Part  2: 

Jack  Frost 

Patty  Hill's  Song  Stories  for  the  Kinder- 
garten : 

Merry  Little  Snowflakes. 

ChUdren,  ChUdren,  Winter  Is  Heret 

Poems. 

Frank  Dempster's  Sherman's  Little  Folk 
Lyrics : 

a.  The  Snow  Weaver. 

b.  January. 

c.  Wizard  Frost 

d.  Snow  Flakes. 

Mat  Lovejoy's  Nature  in  Verse: 

a.  Jack  Frost — selected. 

b.  Frost  Pictures — selected. 

c.  Little  Snow  Flakes — selected. 


DRAWING,  CUTTING,  PAPER  FOLD- 

ING  AND  PAPER  TEARING  FOR 

FEBRUARY. 

LILBON  CLAXTON. 

February  is  so  rich  with  historical  interests  that 
the  problem  is  rather  what  not  to  do  with  them 
than  what  to  do.  Still  in  trying  each  year  to  vary 
the  work  from  the  preceding  years  the  teacher  will 
be  glad  to  have  more  suggestions  than  time  would 
permit  her  to  carry  out.  It  may  be  well  to  remind 
ourselves  that  the  teaching  of  historic  facts  and 
connections  is  not  the  work  of  the  kindergarten  but 
such  work  should  be  used  only  with  more  advanced 
classes. 

The  plan  which  follows  introduces  historic  work 
because  these  outlines  are  to  be  used  by  primary 
teachers  as  well  as  kindergartners,  each  selecting 
that  which  is  helpful  to  her  own  grade  and  disre- 
garding that  which  is  not  well  adapted  to  her  class. 
Besides  considering  the  lives  of  Washington  and 
Lincoln  we  must  not  forget  that  this  is  the  month 
when  Cupid  figures.  Valentines  must  be  made  and 
sent.  The  postman  is  called  upon  to  help  us  and 
we  will  have  him  deliver  a  valentine  to  us  in  per- 
son. The  study  of  the  soldier  and  his  employments 
must  not  exclude  the  attention  to  that  other  faith- 
ful helper,  who  through  storm  and  sunshine  is  ever 
active.  His  work  and  services  are  more  closely  as- 
sociated with  the  home  life  than  that  of  the  soldier 
and  his  employment  is  better  understood  by  the 
children.  The  soldier  hats  and  flags,  badges  and 
drums  are  all  necessary  to  the  completion  of  the 
thought  of  February,  but  the  postman's  whistle  will 
not  create  discord  nor  his  coat  of  grey  disturb  the 
soldier's  blue. 

The  dove  flgures  so  prominently  on  the  valentines 
in  the  shop  windows  and  the  pigeons  are  always 
with  us  be  it  summer  or  winter,  so  it  will  not  be 
inadvisable  in  our  thought  of  the  animal  world  to 
stop  at  the  dove  cot  and  pigeon  house  and  consider 
something  of  the  ways  of  the  dwellers  therein. 
^  The  winter  sports  are  still  enjoyed  and  the  beau- 
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ties  of  the  snow-coyered  buildings  and  fields  should 
still  enter  into  our  work  as  a  reminder  of  what  has 
gone  before  and  a  suggestion  of  what  the  approach- 
ing months  will  bring. 

Let  us  now  consider  definitely  how  all  of  these 
thoughts  may  be  reproduced  in  Drawing,  Folding, 
Paper  Cutting  and  Paper  Tearing. 

Drawing. 

Valentines. 

Lincoln's  log  cabin. 

Branch  of  cotton  plant. 

Basket  filled  with  cotton. 

Float  of  logs  on  river. 

First  American  flag. 

Independence  Hall. 

Liberty  bell. 

Fort. 

Sword. 

Colonial  hat. 

Cannon. 


Postman  at  work. 
Cotton  fields  with  slaves  at  work. 
Betsey  Roes  making  first  flag. 
Washington  on  his  horse. 
American  soldier. 

English  soldier. 

Pigeon  house  with  pigeons. 

Illustrate  story  work. 


Badges. 
Soldier  hat. 
Tent. 
Cannon. 


Practice  Drawing. 
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Winter  scenes. 

Illustrate  story  work. 

Furled  bag  (book  cover.) 

The  valentines  may  be  made  in  a  great  variety 
of  forms.  Those  described  here  are  the  ones  made 
on  oblong  paper.  The  heart  shaped  valentines  are 
included  under  different  headings.  Select  an  ob- 
long paper,  either  of  pure  white  or  soft  grey.  Draw 
a  border  of  some  suitable  color.  Draw  a  bunch  of 
violets  or  a  red  rose  in  the  center.  Under  this  print 
an  appropriate  sentiment  in  the  colors  already  in- 
troduced. In  each  corner  such  words  as  Love,  Truth, 
Faith,  Constancy  may  be  added.  Such  a  valentine 
might  then  have  a  cover  pasted  on.  Make  it  of 
tissue  paper  the  proper  color.  These  covers  should 
be  shaped  to  correspond  to  the  edge  of  the  valen- 
tine and  may  be  cut  in  a  design  or  in  strips  for 
shutter  effects.  But  they  must  open  to  reveal  the 
beauty  of  the  message  and  then  shut  again  to  close 
it  from  the  vulgar  gaze. 

Free  Drawing. 
Child  making  a  valentine. 


Cutting. 

Postman's  bag. 

School  house,  lamp  post  and  mail  box  on  one  base. 

Sword. 

Gun. 

Drum. 

Strips  for  badges. 

Circles  for  badges. 

Tent  with  flag. 

Soldier  and  tent. 

Pilgrim  house. 

Dove. 

Flight  of  pigeons  (paste  on  mount  with  pigeon 
house. ) 

Badges  may  be  made  by  cutting  strips  of  red. 
white  and  blue  paper  about  four  inches  long  and 
one  inch  wide.  Then  cut  a  circle  of  one  of  these 
colors.  Paste  the  strips  together  at  one  end  in 
proper  position  and  then  paste  circle  over  the  strips. 

Drawing  and  Cutting. 

Valentine. 
Soldier  and  tents. 
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Flag  and  staff. 

Cannon. 

Knapsack. 

Wreaths  of  flowers  in  honor  of  Washington  and 
Lincoln. 

Illustrate  story  work. 

A  very  effective  valentine  can  be  made  by  draw- 
ing one  heart  over  another  and  cutting  this  out. 
Flowers  may  be  drawn  on  the  hearts  or  scrap  pic- 
tures pasted.  A  cover  as  described  before  adds  to 
the  mystery  of  the  valentine. 

A  cannon  may  be  made  in  one  of  two  ways:  1. 
Draw  a  picture  of  the  body  of  the  cannon  and  pic- 
tures of  wheels.  Cut  these  out  and  run  a  splint 
through  a  wheel,  then  the  cannon  through  the  other 
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wheel.  2.  Take  a  piece  of  paper  and  roll  it  into 
a  long  cylinder  for  the  body  of  the  cannon.  Draw 
and  cut  the  wheels.  Paste  on  each  side  of  cannon. 
To  make  the  fort  take  a  good-sized  piece  of  heavy 
paper,  oblong  in  shape.  Mark  it  on  either  side  to 
represent  stones.  Cut  holes  for  lo6kouts  and  firing. 
Paste  the  short  ends  together.  These  should  be 
made  in  connection  with  the  cannon  so  that  the 
position  of  the  body  of  the  cannon  on  the  wheels 
corresponds  with  the  holes  made  for  firing.  Placed 
on  a  hill  of  sand  in  the  sand  tray  with  tents,  etc., 
the  fort  makes  a  very  realistic  scene. 


Folding  and  Cutting. 


Valentine. 

Envelopes  for  valentines. 

Postman's  bag. 

Postman's  uniform. 

Log  cabin. 

Knapsack. 


Tent. 

Pigeon  house. 

To  make  envelopes  for  valentines  take  a  square 
of  paper  a  suitable  size;  fold  diameters;  fold  each 
corner  to  the  center.  Place  the  valentine  in  the 
envelopes  and  seal  with  two  over-lapping  hearts. 
Place  a  red  heart  in  the  stamp  corner. 

The  postman's  bag  is  made  of  heavy  paper,  almost 
square  in  shape.  Fold  the  long  diameter.  Cut  off 
the  loose  corners  beginning  to  cut  at  the  closed 
corners. 

Paste  the  slanting  edges.  Paste  straps  extending 
from  front  to  back  of  bag  long  enough  to  allow  for 
opening  the  bag  to  slip  in  baby  letters. 

The  log  cabin  is  a  very  effective  piece  of  construc- 
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tion  and  can  be  easily  made  if  the  children  be  prop- 
erly directed.  Fold  the  sixteen  inch  square  and  cut 
the  folds  at  opposite  ends  as  described  for  the  barn 
form  in  previous  article.  Before  pasting  all  lines 
indicating  the  logs  must  be  drawn  this  wise:    

For  the  roof  and  sides  of  the  cabin  the  logs  run 
parallel  to  the  cuts. 

For  the  peak  the  logs  run  diagonally  across  the 
square  that  is  pasted  on  the  outside.  The  other 
square  is  left  blank. 

Paste  as  described  before  and  cut  the  door  in  the 
long  side.  If  the  children  be  advanced  enough  the 
windows  might  be  indicated  in  one  side  '  ^  before 
pasting  corners  of  cabin. 

To  make  the  knapsack  first  secure  bogus  or  heavy 
manilla  paper.  The  foundation  form  is  the  square 
box  described  in  previous  article.  Make  two  such 
boxes,  but  before  pasting  the  corners  cut  off  the 
two  outside  squares  at  the  side  that  is  to  be  the  top 
of  the  knapsack.  This  leaves  an  oblong  piece  for 
the  lid.     Now  paste  each  box.    Then  slip  one  box 
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inside  the  other  and  paste,  leaving  the  lids  to  over- 
lap. 

Take  a  strip  of  paper  a  little  longer  than  the 
width  of  the  knapsack  and  roll  it  in  a  cylinder. 
Paste  it  on  the  outside  lid.  Cut  long  strips  for 
straps  and  paste  so  that  the  knapsack  can  he  opened. 

The  tents  may  be  more  or  less  elaborate  according 
to  the  development  of  the  children.  The  simplest 
one  being  made  by  folding  one  diameter  and  stand- 
ing it  on  the  sides.  Many  of  them  are  improved  by 
pasting  a  support  on  the  back  so  that  a  city  of  tents 


support  the  pigeon  house  or  branches    from     the 
Christmas  tree  may  be  stored  for  such  purposes. 


Tearing. 


Valentine  covers. 

Valentines. 

Gun. 

Cap. 

Bugle. 

Flag. 
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can  be  formed  at  the  end  of  the  work.  Just  as 
simple  or  almost  as  easily  made  is  the  tent  with 
only  one  diagonal  folded  and  stood  on  end.  An- 
other is  made  by  folding  one  diameter  and  cutting 
from  the  bottom  open  corners  to  the  top  closed  cor- 
ner and  cutting  from  the  bottom  near  the  fold  par- 
allel to  the  first  cut  till  it  strikes  the  fold.  This 
makes  the  opening  for  the  door. 

Still  another  way  is  to  fold  as  in  the  last;  cut 
outer  edges  to  form  the  door;  cut  the  fold  a  proper 
height  and  fold  back  tne  curtains. 

For  the  pigeon  house  the  children  should  be  given 
a  small  square  piece  of  paper.  If  it  is  not  colored 
they  should  be  allowed  to  color  it.  This  paper  is 
folded,  cut  and  pasted  as  described  for  the  barn, 
etc.  Now  each  child  is  given  a  cardboard  a  little 
larger  than  the  base  of  the  pigeon  house.  This  is 
tacked  to  the  blunt  end  of  a  meat  skewer.  The 
pigeon  house  is  pasted  on  this  and  the  stick  is 
pushed  into  a  support  made  of  clay  or  putty.  The 
children  may  gather  stout  twigs  in  their  walks  to 


CLOTHING   AS   A    KINDERGARTEN 

TOPIC  WITH  SUGGESTED  STORY, 

SONGS,  AND  GAMES. 

FRANCES  DENTON. 

A  simple  division  of  the  industries  intro- 
duced to  kindergarten  children  is  that  sug- 
gested by  the  prayer  song: 

"Father  of  all,  in  heaven  above. 
We  thank  thee  for  thy  love; 
Our  food,  our  homes,  and  all  we  wear, 
Tell,  of  thy  loving  care." 

The  first  two  of  these  necessities  of  life 
receive  much  attention  in  kindergartens. 
We  have  Baker  and  Carpenter  talks,  songs, 
and  games. 

The  subject  of  clothing,  concerning  which 
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Carlyle  has  so  instructively  written,  was 
neglected  by  the  author  of  the  Mother  Play 
Book,  and  his  twentieth  century  disciples 
seem  rather  inclined  to  continue  ignoring 
it.  But  fol-  the  benefit  of  those  who  feel 
that  the  child's  legfitimate  interest  in  his 
apparel  should  be  more  extensively  utilized, 
the  following  plan,  already  several  times 
employed,  is  outlined : 

INTRODUCTORY  TALK;  CLASSIFY  COMMONEST 
FABRICS. 

(a)  A  New  or  Old  Dress?  (silhouette 
illustrations). 

(b)  Touch  game, 
(c-     Cloth  raveling, 
(d)     Cotton  Game. 

THE  STORY.  ^ 

A  little  girl  named  Nellie  had  three  sis- 
ters older  than  she  was.  When  the  oldest 
sister.  Marguerite,  grew  too  big  for  her 
dresses,  she  gave  them  to  Pauline,  the  next 
sister;  when  Pauline  outgrew  them,  they 
were  given  to  Charlotte,  the  next  sister; 
and  when  they  were  too  short  for  Charlotte 
they  were  made  over  for  Nellie. 

Nellie  grew  tired  of  the  plan  after  awhile. 
"O  dearl"  she  said  to  herself  one  day,  "I 
wish  I  could  buy  me  a  brand  new  dress. 
How  lovely  it  would  be  to  have — say,  a 
pink  silk,  that  never  had  been  worn  before.** 

"So  you  think,*'  observed  a  caterpillar 
crossing  the  path  just  then,  "that  the  silk 
goods  that  are  sold  in  stores  are  brand  new. 
Some  cousins  of  mine  go  to  the  trouble  of 
spinning  for  themselves  blankets.  Every 
now  and  then  their  blankets  are  ripped  up, 
and  by  and  by  they  are  made  over  into 
dresses  for  ladies,  that's  all.** 

"Dear  me,'*  said  NeUie.  "Well,  if  I  had 
a  nice  soft  woolen  dress,  your  cousins  could- 
n't say  that  they  had  worn  that.  That 
would  surely  be  new." 

"Baa!"  spoke  something  behind  her.  It 
was  Pet  Lamb's  voice. 

"Young  as  I  am,  I  know  who  gets  our 
winter  clothes  when  it  grows  too  warm  for 
us  to  wear  them.  We  don't  mind  your  cut- 
ting our  long  wool  oflf,  but  it's  our  old  coats 
you're  using  just  the  same." 

At  least  we  don't  go  to  you  for  the  pretty 
muslin  dresses,"  thought  Nellie,  "though  I 
suppose  the  little  cotton  seeds  in  the  field 
over  there  would  say  that  we  take  their 
white  jackets  to  make  even  our  thinnest 
frocks.  Perhaps  nothing  is  out  and  out 
new,  any  way,  so  I  won't  mind  my  having 
to  wear  my  sisters'  things." 


THE   SILHOUETTES. 

The  silhouettes,  grouped  on  the  back  of 
a  leaf  from  a  portfolio  of  wall  paper  sam- 
ples, were  easily  and  eflfectively  made  by  a 
very  unskillful  artist.  She  outlined  from  a 
magazine  picture  a  little  girl  in  a  sunbonnet, 
a  caterpillar,  and  a  sheep.  A  brush  dipped 
in  India  ink  then  blackened  the  enclosed 
surfaces  and  beautifully  covered  up  all  small 
deficiencies.  The  stem  bearing  the  single 
cotton  boll,  was  sketched  with  a  pen  and 
the  boll  left  white.  These  illustrations, 
hung  up,  may  be  pointed  to  as  some  child 
reviews  the  story. 

OCCUPATIONS  AND  GAMES. 

1.  Fabrics  of  the  three  kinds  mentioned 
in  the  story  may  be  given  as  a  puzzle  to  the 
children  as  they  take  their  turn  at  being 
blindfolded,  or  the  guesser  may  be  led  about 
the  circle  to  feel  the  director's  skirt,  or  a 
playmate's  duck  suit,  or  a  hair  ribbon. 

2.  A  piece  of  coarse  cloth  of  simplest 
weave  is  passed  to  each  child  that  he  may 
ravel  a  few  threads.  Even  a  bit  of  drawn- 
work  as  occupation  might  be  sometimes 
given  if  the  kind  of  cloth  mentioned  were 
used  and  the  threads  to  be  drawn  out  were 
pulled  an  inch  or  so  beyond  the  cloth  before 
it  was  presented  to  the  child. 

3.  The  weaving  of  a  carpet-rag  rug  for 
the  kindergarten  doll  house  may  then  fol- 
low. A  fairly  satisfactory  loom  is  con- 
structed from  a  large  sewing  card  closely 
pricked.  Cut  an  oblong  from  the  center  of 
the  card  so  that  a  row  of  holes  is  left  at  the 
top  and  one  at  the  bottom.  Fix  the  warp,con- 
sisting  of  bright  embroidery  cotton,  by 
means  of  these  holes.  Narrow  strips  of  cal- 
ico, three  bright,  harmonious  colors,  consti- 
tute the  filling. 

4.  Where  possible,  plan  a  visit  to  a  cot- 
ton gin.  The  following  words  may  be 
chanted  to  tones  in  the  same  octave  as  fol- 
lows: 

PLAY  SONO. 
Fluffy  cotton  boUs  we  gather 
In  the  pleasant  autumn  weather; 
When  our  baskets  all  are  full 
Horses  will  the  burden  pull. 
To  the  busy  town  we're  going 
With  the  cotton  we've  been  growing. 
In  the  gin  the  saws  will  tear 
From  the  seeds  the  lint  they  bear. 
Then  the  cotton,  pressed  so  neatly 
In  the  mill  is  changed  completely. 
Some  is  spun  to  threads  so  fine. 
To  make  clothes  like  your's  and  mine. 

1.  Several  children  each  with  hands  on  hips  are 
the  baskets;  the  others  reach  up  to  pick  the  bolls. 

2.  Form  a  wagon  of  children  and  empty  baskets. 
Then  hitch  up  the  horses  and  drive  to  town. 

8.  Let  a  ring  of  children  facing  outward  extend 
arms  forward  with  fingers  slightly  spread,  and  then 
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revolve  slowly  to  represent  a  section  of  the  cylinder 
with  saw-teeth.  Brush  teeth  at  one  point  in  the 
revolution  to  release  lint. 

4.  Let  a  parallelogram  of  children  be  drawn 
out  into  a  line,  as  in  marching  where  each  rank 
marches  sideward  and  attaches  itself  to  the  next 
rank.  

OUR  PLAY  CORNER.* 

TERESA  F.  HATCH,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 

For  complete  expression  to  some  chil- 
dren a  morning  of  directed  circle  and  table 
work  is  too  strenuous — in  fact,  *  tis  my  be- 
lief, come  entirely  from  experience  and  ex- 
periment with  the  children  that  in  general 
better  results  are  gained,  there  is  greater 
physical  comfort  and  development,  hence, 
more  perfect  mental  growth  with  a  short 
period  of  perfectly  free  play. 

We  find  that  a  part  of  the  game  period 
devoted  to  free  play,  gives  the  children  op- 
portunity for  relaxation  which  the  directed 
games  cannot.  The  limitations  made  as  a 
result  of  numbers  gives  the  children  rules 
they  seldom  violate.  They  willingly  sub- 
mit to  these  few  rules  because  of  their  sense 
of  justice,  which  is  easily  aroused  and  exor- 
cised if  they  understand. 

With  this  happy  time  in  mind  we  have 
planned  and  fitted  up  a  "Play  Corner,"  as  it 
is  always  called.  The  large  room  offers 
most  excellent  opportunities  for  this.  Large, 
low  windows  on  either  side  border  this  little 
space.  Above  and  on  either  side  of  the  cor- 
ner are  shelves,  from  end  to  end  we  have 
hung  Japanese  lanterns,  which  the  children 
made. 

Within  is  a  little  couch,  a  box  with  a  lid, 
this  the  children,  with  help,  covered  with 
red  burlap  and  then  they  sewed  pillows  of 
red  and  green  materials,  stuffing  them  with 
cut  papers,  all  had  a  hand  in  fixing.  A  little 
rocker,  small  table  and  doll  cradle,  the  bed 
clothes  made  by  the  children,  a  dolFs  ham- 
mock on  a  frame  of  the  children's  handi- 
work, and  a  few  other  playthings  are  the 
furnishings. 

For  wall  decorations  we  have  mounted 
just  below  the  shelf,  on  a  red  background, 
a  row  of  children's  pictures.  But  the  crown- 
ing features  are  the  rugs  the  little  hands 
wove,  on  a  loom  as  large  as  could  possibly 
be  used.  It  stood  against  the  wall,  conveni- 
ently handy  for  anyone  to  work  on  at  any 
time.  The  warp  was  of  strong  twine,  the 
woof  of  carpet  rags.  It  was  a  happy  time 
when  our  first  rug  was  done.  Later  we 
made  matting  on  the  same  loom.  This  was 
entirely  of  raffia  in  stripes  of  color.  It  is 
all  very  coarse  work,  several  strands  of 
raffia  and  wide  carpet  rags  being  used. 

Here  we  find  the  children  happily  play- 
ing at  any  free  play  period.    Sometimes  it'fti 


is  a  family  living  happily  at  home.     Some- 
times two  or  three  are  seated  on  the  little 

♦Abridged  by  the  Editor, 
couch  looking  at  pictures  while  others  are 
at  the  table  playing  with  some  toy  found  in 
its  little  drawer. 

The  dolls  generally  figure  in  some  way, 
being  rocked  in  some  little  mother's  arms, 
or  put  to  sleep  in  the  cradle. 

At  times  a  little  one  rests  herself  on  the 
couch.  The  play  corner  is  the  delight  of 
all ;  it  is  their  own. 

While  this  side  plav  is  going  on  one  may 
see  others  at  the  blackboard ;  building  at  the 
sand  table ;  looking  at  the  books  or  fish  that 
are  on  a  shelf  low  enough  for  all  to  reach. 

Sometimes  they  clamor  for  a  story  to  be 
read;  then  a  little  group  of  eager  listeners 
surround  the  story  teller. 

Little  groups  are  about  the  room  every- 
where in  free,  orderly,  quiet  play.    Here  the 

THE  BEARS  OF  BERNE.* 

BERTHA  JOHNSTON. 

They  were  traveling  on  the  continent 

Through  Holland,  France,  and  Spain, 
And  now  were  "doing"  Switzerland 

By  steamboat,  stage  and  train. 
There  were  Father,   Mother,  Walter  and 
Nell, 

And  last,  but  by  no  means  least, 
Was  little  Ted,  the  family  pet. 

Whose  interest  never  ceased. 

In  Berne,  the  city  of  bears  were  they. 
Where  the  children  with  delight, 

Fed  the  bears  in  the  pit,  and  longed  to  buy, 
Every  bear  that  met  their  sight. 

There  were  painted  bears,  bears  carved  in 
wood; 
Bears  sitting,  or  standing  upright. 
There  were  "great  big  bears,"  and  "middle- 
sized  bears," 
And  bears  of  a  "wee,  wee"  height. 

But  night  had  come  and  the  children  all 

Were  on  their  way  to  bed. 
When  hugging  fast  his  shaggy  pet. 

Our  boy  from  the  U.  S.  said : 

"I  like  live  bears, — and  carved  ones  too — 

For  every  Bruin  I  care — 
But  the  dearest  one  of  all,  I  think. 

Is  my  Roosevelt  Teddy  Bear." 

♦The  bear  is  the  emblem  of  Switzerland's  capital 
city,  Berne.  Three  or  more  living  bears  are  kept 
in  a  pit  within  the  city  limits  and  are  great  pets, 
being  continually  regaled  with  the  cakes  and  nuts 
from  their  many  visitors.  Bears  are  imitated  in  a 
variety  of  materials  and  in  every  possible  attitude. 
They  are  frequently  represented  seated  at  an  easel 
wich  a  tiny  landscape  upon  which  they  are  supposed 
to  be  at  work.  Needless  to  say  few  visitors  to  the 
city  are  able  to  leave  it  without  purchasing  a  bear 
An  one  form  or  another. 
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THE  FAITH  OF  A  LITTLE  CHILD* 

MARIB  B.  HOFFMAN. 


Danny-maunie  had  partly  pulled  the  big 
Morris  chair — the  one  the  children  loved — 
in  front  of  the  library  fire;  then  it  became  a 
race  as  to  which  of  the  three,  Danny- 
maunie,  Little  Edmunds,  or  "Sisser"  should 
first  "get  on  board." 

"Hurry!  Hurry!  Car's  going  to  start!" 
called  out  Little  E.  and  one  never  did  see 
such  a  scramble  to  get  a  seat. 

It  vvras  really  a  most  remarkable  chair. 
One  could  have  no  idea  how  important  a 
place  it  occupied  in  the  household. 

If  one  wished  to  travel,  it  was  quite  the 
easiest  matter  to  transform  it  at  once  into  a 
railroad  train,  a  trolley  car,  or  a  steamer, 
not  to  mention  a  Broadway  stage. 

There  was  always  accommodation  for  its 
passengers ;  if  one  could  not  get  inside,  one 
could  always  hang  on  the  outside,  to  say 
nothing  of  a  seat  on  the  roof, — the  top. 

"Oh,  no,  indeed !  We  never  in  this  world 
could  get  along  without  the  big  chair!" 
Maunie  had  said,  and  she,  if  any  one,  knew. 

One  can  scarcely  realize  how  lovely  and 
"comfy"  it  was  in  the  library,  with  the  cur- 
tains drawn  and  the  fire  burning  so  brightly. 

Just  now,  too,  Danny-favver  was  playing 
the  piano  in  the  parlor,  and  the  music  float- 
ed out  so  softly  and  tenderly. 

But  best  of  all,  Maunie  had  said,  that  as 
Danny-maunie  was  to  be  "mother-bird"  to- 
night, they  could  sit  up  a  little  longer  than 
usual. 

So  it  was  two  very  contented  little  chil- 
dren that  snuggled  close  to  Danny-maunie 
in  the  big  chair  before  the  fire. 

"Let's  go  to  Philadelphia,  Danny-mau- 
nie!" said  Little  E. 

"Me,  too!"  cried  "Sisser." 

So  with  Little  E.  serving  in  the  double 
capacity  of  motorman  and  "ticket  taker," 
they  had  started  on  their  trip. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  tell  of  all  the 
strange,  unusual  sights  seen,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  numerous  conversations  held  with 
imaginary  persons,  at  the  different  stations 
along  the  way;  in  all  of  which  the  children 
participated  with  their  usual  delight. 

But  they  were  tired  of  play  by  now ;  there- 
upon Danny-maunie,  having  opened  a  much- 
used  picture  book,  they  were  soon  in  full 
enjoyment  of  its  contents;  and  with  eager 


little  faces  glued  to  the  open  page,  they  gave 
to  each  picture  a  most  exhaustive  examina- 
tion. 

It  truly  was  a  wonderful  book ;  filled  from 
cover  to  cover  with  most  delightful  descrip- 
tions of  childhood  and  of  animal  life;  to- 
gether with  frequent  portrayals  of  whole 
families  of  the  little  young  things  most  dear 
to  a  child's  heart. 

"See,  'EmmerM."  said  "Sisser,"  pointing 
with  chubby  finger  to  a  delightful  basketful 
of  tiny  kittens.  "Mine,  mine !"  and  she  laid 
her  soft  little  cheek  on  the  open  page  in 
loving  demonstration. 

"Here  comes  my  little  pony!"  shouted 
Little  E.,  as  a  familiar  picture  came  into 
view.  "And  here  come  the  baby-rabbits  I 
now  which  one  will  you  have  'Sisser'  ?"  and 
then  followed  the  usual  delightful  choosing 
of  the  favorite  one  for  possession. 

Among  the  representations  they  came 
quite  unexpectedly  upon  the  picture  of  a 
little  child  sleeping ;  the  air  above  him  filled 
with  all  manner  of  hideous,  floating  crea- 
tures. 

The  little  face  on  the  pillow  was  pitifully 
suggestive  of  suffering;  and,  in  truth,  there 
was  no  disguising  the  fact  that  the  poor 
little  sleeper  was  being  painfully  beset  by 
these  horrible,  grinning  shapes. 

There  were  no  comments  whatever  on 
this  gruesome  picture.  It  was  passed  in 
most  ominously  suggestive  silence. 

But  the  usual  hour  for  the  arrival  of  the 
"sand-man"  had  long  since  passed ;  and  hav- 
ing inspected  the  very  last  page,  the  chil- 
dren were  now  willing  to  make  ready  for 
sleep. 

"Listen!"  said  Danny-maunie;  and  per- 
fect silence  filled  the  room.  "Listen !  Don't 
you  hear  the  'Slumber  Boat'  coming  down 
the  river?  Hadn't  you  better  whistle  her  to 
stop?"  and  immediately  a  small  whistle 
sounded  forth. 

"Shall  we  get  on  our  'things,'  Danny- 
maunie?"  asked  Little  E.,  immediately 
echoed  by  "Sisser"  "det  on  sings?" 

"Yes!  I  think  we  had  better  get  ready!" 
assented  Danny-maunie ;  and  after  due  prep- 
aration, each  little  passenger  was  ready  to 
set  sail. 

Sometimes,   when   apprehensive   of  any 
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disturbing  influence  contrary  to  sleep,  Dan- 
ny-maunie  would  employ  a  charm  regarded 
by  them  with  especial  favor,  which  had 
often  apparently  proven  very  conducive  to 
the  securing  of  a  short,  happy  voyage  to 
dreamland. 

So  sealing  the  eyes  tight  shut  with  kisses, 
pressing  the  sweet  lips  close  with  numerous 
magical  passes  of  the  finger  tips,  and  con- 
juring sweet  dreams  into  each  expectantly 
waiting  ear,  Danny-maunie — as  a  last  pre- 
caution— placed  what  the  children  desig- 
nated as  a  "watch-out"  in  the  shape  of  an 
especially  impressive  kiss  upon  each  rosy 
cheek. 

The  object  of  this  "watch-out"  was  to  see 
to  it  that  these  different  avenues  of  sight 
and  sound  remained  closed;  which  "watch- 
out"  was  by  them  held  to  be  exceedingly 
important  to  the  success  of  the  charm. 

There  was  yet  one  more  incantation  nec- 
essary to  the  perfect  completion  of  the  spell, 
and,  as  a  very  last  "send-off,"  standing  by 
the  now  perfectly  motionless,  attentive  little 
figures,  Danny-maunie  softly  repeated  the 
accustomed  lines : 

Sleepy  eyes  stay  shut  up  tight; 

Sweet  mouth,  too,  'tiU  morning  light; 

Little  ears  must  hear  no  sound. 

For  the  "watch-out"  is  around. 

"Danny-maunie !  Danny-maunie  I"  came 
the  clear  voice  from  overhead  with  a  note 
of  unrest  in  its  'ntonation. 

Danny-maunie  hastened  to  the  foot  of  the 
stairs,  calling  responsively,  "Yes,  Man! 
What  is  it?" 

"Danny-maunie!"  continued  the  dear  lit- 
tle voice,  "That  picture!" 

Danny-maunie's  heart  sank  with  forebod- 
ing, but  she  called  cheerily  back,  "Oh,  yes. 
Little  Man!  You  mean  those  dear  little 
baby-rabbits!  Weren't  they  darling?  And 
that  little  boy,  too!  Wasn't  he  having  the 
nicest  time  in  feeding  them?  How  many 
rabbits  did  you  count  ?  Wasn't  there  an  all 
white  one?  And  two  or  thre  spotted  ones? 
And  how  about  that  sweet,  cunning  one 
with  really  black  ears  ? 

"Now  close  your  eyes  laddie,  and  see  if 
you  cannot  remember  each  one.  Maybe  you 
can  count  them  all  over  again.  And  Danny- 
maunie  returned  to  the  library. 

"Danny-maunie !  Oh,  Danny-maunie !" 
again  the  insistent  voice,  this  time  with  an 
added  note  of  real  terror. 

Quickly  hastening  to  his  relief,  Danny- 

i  maunie  gathered  the  distressed  little  figure 

closely  to  her  breast,  endeavoring  to  soothe 

his  disquiet.  "Dear  Little  Man !  Dear  Little 


Man!"  she  murmured,  "What  is  it?" 

"Oh,  Danny-maunie!  That  picture!"  re- 
peated the  little  boy. 

"But,  Man !"  entreated  Danny-maunie, 
"Don't  think  about  that  picture." 

"Remember  all  those  lovely  live  things 
you  saw  in  the  book;  those  cunning  dog- 
gies ;  and  that  dear  pony,  with  the  boy  upon 
his  back." 

"And  don't  you  remember  that  dear,  dear 
basketful  of  baby-kittens  ?  and  then  all  those 
little  rabbits,  and — " 

"But,  Danny-maunie,"  interrupted  the 
little  boy,  lifting  pleading,  anguished  eyes  to 
her  face  in  the  endeavor  to  make  plain  his 
mental  distress,  "My  thinker,  my  thinker — 
makes — makes  me — "  and  he  paused,  unable 
to  express  his  very  real  misery. 

But  Danny-maunie  understood  perfectly, 
as  she  gathered  the  dear  little  form  still 
closer,  realizing  his  extremity,  and  filled 
with  an  intense  desire  to  help  him. 

But  how?  How  could  she  allay  his 
misery  ? 

Very  suddenly  the  way  became  clear  to 
her. 

"Little  Man!"  she  said,  "Listen!"  And 
speaking  very  clearly,  she  proceeded  to  give 
him  a  detailed  account  of  her  purpose. 

"I  am  going  downstairs  to  the  library, 
and  I  am  going  to  get  a  pair  of  scissors,  and 
I  will  cut  that  picture  entirely  out  of  the 
book." 

"Then  I  am  going  out  into  the  kitchen, 
and  I  will  put  that  picture  into  the  fire  and 
burn  it. 

"Then  you  cannot  think  about  it  any 
more,  because  it  will  not  be  there.  It  will 
be  burned.    See?" 

Keeping  absolute  faith  with  the  little  lad, 
Danny-maunie  proceeded  with  the  exact 
carrying  out  of  the  plan  agreed  upon,  giving 
— for  the  comfort  of  the  vitally  interested 
little  listener  upstairs — ^very  marked  prom- 
inence to  the  necessary  sounds  arising  from 
each  detail. 

Finally,  when  the  miserable  source  of  all 
this  distress  had  been  reduced  to  ashes, 
Danny-maunie,  returning  to  the  foot  of  the 
stairs,  called  softly,  "Dear  Little  Man?  It 
is  entirely  gone!  It  is  burned!  Did  you 
hear?" 

"Yes,  Danny-maunie!"  came  the  sweet- 
voiced  reply. 

A  few  minutes  later,  a  satisfied,  sleepy 
little  voice  came  floating  down : 

"Danny-maunie,  I  am  thinking  about 
those  baby-r?tbbits  now." 
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IHE  DISCUSSION  OF  KINDERGARTEN  EDUCA- 
TION IN  THE  SIXTH  YEAR  BOOK,  PART  H 
OF  THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  SCIEN- 
TIFIC STUDY  OF  EDUCATION. 

E.  LYELL  EARLE,  Ph.  D. 

Edited  by  Manfred  J.  Holmes,  Illinois 
State  Normal  University,  Normal,  111.,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Society. 

The  fact  that  the  National  Society  for  the 
Scientific  Study  of  Education  (formerly 
Herbart  Society),  devoted  its  Yearbook 
for  1907  to  the  discussion  of  the  Kindergar- 
ten is  an  indication  of  the  important  place 
that  kindergarten  principles  and  practices 
are  holding  in  the  large  field  of  education 
today.  It  shows  that  it  is  the  purpose  of 
fair-minded  men  and  women  to  know  just 
what  the  kindergarten  has  stood  for,  and  is 
now  straining  to  attain,  and  what  may  be 
its  exact  place  in  relation  to  the  general  sys- 
tem of  public  education. 

The  contributors  to  the  year  book  are  all 
representative  in  their  respective  fields,  and 
we  may  accept  their  papers  as  characteristic 
of  the  thought  and  deed  of  kindergartners 
throughout  the  country  today.  It  is  true 
that  there  are  other  aspects  of  kindergarten 
education,  particularly  those  in  reference  to 
primary  teaching  that  are  clamoring  for 
consideration  here  and  now.  Let  us  hope 
that  these  will  be  considered  in  a  similar 
book  shortly. 

The  introduction  to  the  book  is  by  Ada 
Van  Stone  Harris,*  who  has  shown  in  the 
past  ten  or  fifteen  years  as  keen  an  insight 
into,  and  as  ready  solution  of,  the  educa- 
tional problems  of  the  country  as  almost  any 
one  who  comes  to  our  mind  at  the  instant. 
She  seems  to  have  the  earnest  purpose  of 
holding  fast  to  what  is  best  in  every  field  of 
education,  convinced  that  she  must  work  for 
the  ultimate  betterment  of  this  great  work. 

We  would  call  attention  to  a  few  para- 
graphs of  particular  value,  especially  indicat- 
ing the  relation  between  the  kindergarten 
and  primary  work. 

"Too  many  of  the  children  who  enter  our  pri- 
mary schools  at  five  years  of  age  are  subjected  to 
a  discipline  and  curriculum  totally  unfitted  to  their 
years,  which  results  either  in  blunted  sensibilities 
or  in  arrested  development." 

''The  correct  theory  of  our  educational  system 
should  be  that  the  primary  and  kindergarten  are 
one  institution — simply  a  succession  of  grades  de- 
veloping naturally.     The  same  spirit  should  pre- 

*  Supervisor  of  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Educa- 
tion, Rochester,  N.  T. 


vail,  and  to  a  degree  the  same  methods.  As  chil- 
dren advance  there  is  a  gradual  change  in  the  tools 
used,  but  the  fundamental  ideas  of  all  the  primary 
grades  are  the  same — the  development  of  the  child. 
Freedom,  both  spiritual  and  physical,  for  the  chil- 
dren should  be  the  aim  of  every  teacher." 

"The  kindergarten  stands  for  two  things  abore 
all  else — the  community  idea  and  the  laboratory 
method.  When  we  speak  of  continuing  the  kinder- 
garten work  through  the  grades;  we  mean  kinder- 
garten principles,  not  kindergarten  material,  we 
mean  that  the  sweet  Joyousneas  of  the  kindergarten 
life,  its  activity,  its  interests,  its  community  life 
and  laboratory  method,  shall  go  on." 

We  recommend  the  entire  article  to  the 

careful  perusal  of  our  readers. 

PSTCHOLOOICAL  BASIS  OF  THE  KINDER- 
GARTEN. 
*By  Edwin  A.  Kirkpatrick,  State  Normal  School, 
Fitchburg,  Mass. 

This  topic  is  stated  in  a  clear,  straight- 
forward way.  The  author  attempts  to  show 
the  relation  of  Froebel's  conception  of  edu- 
cation, his  psychology  of  child-study  to  the 
present  day  conception  of  these  subjects. 
He  does  not  always  seeni  to  appreciate  the 
influence  of  the  German  transcendent  phil- 
osophy on  Froebel's  thought  and  speech. 
He  then  passes  on  to  a  consideration  of  the 
kindergarten  principles  and  practices  as  he 
conceives  them  in  the  light  of  Froebelian 
philosophy  and  modern  psychology  com- 
bined. His  last  words  are  upon  how  to  im- 
prove the  kindergarten.  In  this  he  shows  a 
rather  limited  knowledge  of  what  is  being 
done  in  the  various  training  schools  and 
even  public  school  kindergartens  through- 
out the  country.  Most  kindergartners  are 
very  much  in  advance  of  what  Mr.  Kirk- 
patrick conceives  to  be  the  advance  guard 
of  the  kindergarten  movement  today. 

We  append  a  summary  of  the  article : 

1.  Ideals  of  education  and  theories  and  prac- 
tices of  education  are  to  be  Judged  on  a  different 
basis. 

2.  Froebel's  ideas  were  good;  his  theories  based 
on  his  psychology  and  his  ideas  of  the  laws  of  de- 
velopment are  a  mixture  of  truth  and  error,  and 
the  kindergarten  practice  based  on  them  is  a  mix- 
ture of  good  and  bad. 

3.  The  kindergarten  program  should  be  changed 
radically  in  accordance  with  the  latest  truths  of 
child  development  and  the  results  of  such  changes 
carefully  observed,  tested,  and  compared  with  the 
results  oftypical  kindergarten  practice  that  the  good 
and  bad  of  each  may  be  determined  and  the  best 
of  each  selected. 

As  a  summary  it  is  a  failure.  There  is 
much  more  worth  in  the  article  itself  than 
can  ever  be  gathered  from  the  summary. 
Mr.  Kirkpatrick  is  conscientious  and  earn- 
est in  his  attitude  toward  the  kindergarten. 

The  third  article  in  the  year  book  is  by. 
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Madam  Maria  Kraus-Boelte.*  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  no  better  selection 
could  have  been  made  with  the  exception 
possibly  of  Miss  Blow  to  set  forth  the  former 
interpretation  of  the  Froebelian  kindergar- 
ten principles.  What  the  Kindergarten 
Magazine  and  the  reviewer  thinks  of 
Madam  Kraus  may  be  found  in  an  appre- 
ciation which  was  published  during  the  past 
year.  As  far  as  the  article  in  the  year  book 
is  concerned  it  is  the  most  adequate  sum- 
mary of  what  people  have  long  considered 
the  real  meaning  of  Froebel's  philosophy 
and  practice. 

Madam  Kraus  has  some  excellent  para- 
graphs in  her  long  article.  Her  conception 
of  the  child  is  expressed  as  follows: 

"The  child  is  the  product — the  result— ^f  the 
generations  which  have  preceded  him;  he  is  the 
Tisible  link  which  connects  the  past  with  the  fu- 
ture; and  he  bears  within  himself  the  consequences 
of  all  that  has  gone  before  him.  In  him  are  the 
germs  which  may  be  developed  for  good  or  for  evil. 
The  main  aim  is  to  try  to  develop  what  is  good,  and 
subdue  what  is  evil." 

Referring  to  the  gifts  and  their  use  she 

has  this  clear  statement: 

"Froebel  gives  experience  instead  of  instruction; 
he  puts  action  in  place  of  abstract  learning.  His 
kindergarten  gifts  are  nothing  but  the  working-out 
of  his  theory.  The  ball  of  the  first  gift  is  the 
primitive  form  from  whence  issue  all  the  others. 
This  gift  consists  of  six  worsted  balls,  each  ball 
having  one  color  of  the  rainbow,  and  represents  the 
elements  for  intuition;  form,  color,  motion,  direc- 
tion, material  —  all  gained  through  playful  ex- 
ercise." 

The  presentation  of  the  occupations  and 
their  uses  Irom  the  traditional  standpoint  is 
clear  and  to  the  point.  If  the  article  served 
no  other  purpose  it  would  be  a  splendid 
summary  of  the  traditional  occupation  ma- 
terial and  method,  so  long  in  use  in  the  kin- 
dergarten. One  is  not  sure,  or  rather  is 
quite  sure  by  the  time  the  summary  is  con- 
cluded that  the  occupations  might  begin  bet- 
ter where  Froebel  left  off,  in  the  eleventh 
occupation,  which  she  states  as  modeling  in 
clay.  The  following  paragraph  shows  the 
value  Madam  Kraus  placed  on  the  tradi- 
tional occupations: 

"Nothing  can  take  the  place  of  gifts  or  occupa- 
tions. Nature  material  may  at  times  prove  a  greater 
incentive  to  expression  than  the  gifts,  though  it 
cannot  suplant  them.  Nature  material  has  its  own 
Talue,  being  used  advantageously  to  enrich  and  to 
expand  the  kindergarten  materials  as  seasons  or  oc- 
casions may  offer.  To  leave  out  but  one  or  another 
of  the  gifts  or  occupations  from  the  plan  would 
create  a  gap  in  the  logical  process  which  makes  it 
\  all  so  valuable  and  important." 

^Principal  for  Kraus  Seminary  for  Kindergartens, 
New  York  City. 


For  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not  the 
year  book  we  are  giving  the  entire  summary 
as  Madam  Kraus  presents  it  in  this  article. 
We  are  glad  that  we  are  able  to  present  to 
our  readers  this  authoritive  statement  of 
what  a  great  kindergartner  trainer  con- 
ceives to  be  the  principles  of  the  Froebelian 
kindergarten. 

SUMMARY. 

To  assist  natural  development  toward  its  destina- 
tion, education  is  to  begin  with  the  child's  birth. 

As  the  beginning  holds  the  entire  after-develop- 
ment, so  the  early  education  is  of  most  importance. 

The  physical  and  spiritual  development  are 
closely  connected. 

The  physical  organs  are  the  first  of  perceptible 
development;  and  these  are  the  instruments  for  the 
spiritual  development.  Early  education,  therefore, 
deals  directly  with  the  bodily  development,  by 
which  the  spiritual  development  is  influenced 
through  exercises  of  the  senses. 

Nature  has  indicated  the  right  way  to  proceed 
in  the  exercise  of  the  senses,  in  the  utterances  of 
the  child's  instincts;  and  the  natural  basis  of  edu- 
cation can  only  be  found  through  these.  Not  only 
physical,  but  also  spiritual  wants  are  expressed  by 
the  child's  instincts;  and  both  have  to  be  satisfied. 
The  development  of  the  limbs  bv  means  of  move- 
ments stand  in  the  first  place.  Play  is  the  natural 
form  for  the  first  exercises  of  the  organs;  hence 
play  with  the  limbs  is  necessarily  connected  with 
the  simplest  spiritual  cultivation.  The  child's  soul 
can  be  awakened  early  in  life  only  by  physical  im- 
pressions; and  these  should  be  regulated,  and  not 
left  to  chance. 

Froebel's  play-exercises  are  intended  so  to  regu- 
late the  natural  and  instinctiye  activity  of  the 
limbs  and  senses  that  the  purpose  which  nature  in- 
tended may  be  attained.  The  child  thus  gradually 
awakening,  his  instinctive  activity  will  gradually 
become  conscious  action,  which,  as  further  develop- 
ment takes  place,  becomes  productive  action  or 
work. 

The  hand — the  important  limb  as  regards  all  ac- 
tive work — has  to  be  called  into  play  and  develop- 
ment from  the  first.  And  Froebel  has  many  hand- 
games  and  finger-plays  by  means  of  which  are  as- 
sociated the  most  elementary  facts  and  observations 
from  nature  and  human  life. 

In  all  organisms  all  later  development  results 
from  the  earliest;  as  all  that  is  greatest  and  highest 
springs  from  the  smallest  and  lowest  beginnings, 
so  education  must  endeavor  to  emulate  this  un- 
broken continuity  of  natural  development.  And 
Froebel  supplies  the  means  for  bringing  about  this 
result  in  a  simple  system  of  gymnastic  games  for 
the  exercise  of  limbs  and  senses,  which  contain  the 
germs  of  all  later  instruction  and  thought;  for 
physical  and  sensuous  perceptions  are  the  points  of 
departure  of  all  knowledge  whatever. 

Froebel  discovered  a  true  and  natural  basis  for 
infant  education,  and  in  his  Mother-Play  and  Cos- 
setting  Songs  he  shows  how  the  education  is  to  be 
carried  out  and  made  the  foundation  of  all  future 
development.  And  if  the  full  benefit  is  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  kindergarten,  then  it  is  essential  that 
the  educational  principles  and  methods  of  Froebel 
should  be  carried  out  from  the  child's  birth,  as  in- 
dicated in  the  Mother-Play  and  Cossetting  song 
book. 

The  starting  point  should  therefore  be  the  train- 
ing of  mothers  and  all  who  have  the  management 
of  young  children.  They  should  know  how  to  apply 
Froebel's  first  principles  of  education.  This  is  of 
immense  importance.  Woman's  true  development  in 
all  classes  will  best  be  accomplished  by  training 
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them  for  their  educational  calling,  for  nature  has 
pre-eminently  endowed  them  for  this  work. 

The  multiplicity  and  variety  of  the  kindergarten 
materials  as  now  manufactured  have,  so  to  speak, 
corrupted  the  simplicity  of  what  Froebel  Intended; 
for  his  idea  was  to  use  elementary  forms  exclusively, 
and  simple  materials,  and  as  much  as  possible  of 
these  being  prepared  by  the  children  themselves. 

Children  under  seven  years  of  age  are  very  much 
alike  in  all  countries  and  ages. 

The  heights  and  depths  of  the  moral  and  religious 
nature  of  children  will  open  more  and  more  on 
mankind,  and  on  the  educator's  deeper  and  clearer 
views  of  Froebel's  moral  idea,  as  progress  is  made 
in  moral  refinement. 

Froebel  took  the  ground  that  the  mother  should 
be  the  educator  of  the  child  until  seven  years  old; 
but  observation  told  him  tnat  no  mother  had  the 
leisure  and  strength  to  do  for  her  child  all  that 
needed  to  be  done  in  these  first  seven  years  without 
assistants  and  In  the  narrow  precinct  of  a  single 
family;  for  the  social  and  moral  nature  after  the 
child  is  three  years  old  requires  a  larger  company 
of  equals. 

The  kindergartner  has  always  to  be  guided  by 
the  abilities  and  fitness  of  the  child;  and  should 
bear  in  mind  that  she  lays  the  foundation  for  the 
elements  of  the  branches  taught  in  school.  The 
kindergarten  does  Just  what  neither  home  nor 
school  can  do  for  the  child. 

Although  there  is  a  multiplicity  of  play-gifts  and 
occupations,  Froebel  limits  them  with  the  little 
child  at  first  to  only  few  forms,  small  numbers,  and 
simple  colors.  As  in  nature  and  in  art,  all  forms 
can  be  led  back  to  a  few  fundamental  forms. 

Froebers  gifts  and  occupations  of  the  kindergar- 
ten form  only  a  part  of  the  .educational  means.  Lan- 
guage, songs,  stories,  pictures,  conversation,  garden- 
worki  the  care  of  plants  and  animals — all  are  in- 
tended to  train  and  influence  the  child.  Example 
does  much  for  the  child.  The  spirit  reigning  ele- 
vates work  and  play  to  educational  means;  for  the 
kindei'garten  is  not  meant  for  a  pastime  merely. 

With  the  completion  of  right  action  today,  the 
succeeding  day  has  been  already  prepared.  If  today 
by  a  little  effort  the  child  progresMS,  his  courage  is 
growing  to  make  a  better  effort  tomorrow.  Thus 
the  beginning  is  made  by  the  child  toward  becom- 
ing later  a  useful  man  or  woman  who  will  give  all 
for  the  good  of  mankind. 

Miss  Patty  Hill*  was  assigned  the  task  of 
outlining  some  conservative  and  progress- 
sive  phase's  of  kindergarten  education.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  the  work  has  been 
done  conscientiously  and  with  a  full  grasp 
of  the  situation.  Miss  Hill  has  evidently 
tried  to  give  a  fair  statement  of  the  case, 
and  has  incidentally  done  a  great  deal  to- 
ward crystalizing  certain  vital  aspects  of  the 
controversy.  These  outlines  point  for  dis- 
cussion as  follows: 

I.  Conditions  and  causes  which  gave  rise  to  the 
reactionary  movement. 

II.  The  present  status  of  the  two  movements. 

III.  The  fundamental  theoretical  points  at  issue. 

IV.  The  points  of  difference  in  practice  between 
the  conservative  and  reactionary  movements. 

v.  The  present  and  future  needs  of  the  kinder- 
garten. 

There  is  little  that  is  new  in  the  discus- 

*  Kindergarten  Training  Department  Teachers' 
College,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 


sion  of  the  first  topic.  Its  purpose  is  largely 
to  give  the  historical  setting  of  the  subject. 
It  is  history  repeating  itself  in  kindergarten 
just  as  it  has  manifested  itself  in  matters  of 
religion,  art,  science,  etc.,  when  there  arose 
any  difference  of  opinion  from  that  which 
was  in  actual  possession  at  the  time.  The 
second  topic  afforded  litle  scope  to  the 
writer.  It  is  merely  the  question  of  the  pres- 
ent status  of  the  two  movements  in  the  kin- 
dergarten today. 

When  Miss  Hill  comes  to  the  discussion 
of  the  principles  underlining  the  points  at 
issue  she  gives  this  splendid  summary  any 
topic  of  which  might  be  made  fruitful  for 
research  and  careful  scientific  experiment 

1.  The  relation  of  instincts  and  impulsea  to  the 
higher  capacities  and  powers. 

2.  The  relation  of  desire  to  effort,  or  interest  to 
will. 

3.  The  relation  of  sense-perception  to  imagina- 
tion and  expression. 

.4  The  relation  of  imitation  to  originality  and 
invention. 

6.  The  relation  of  sense-perception  and  experi- 
ence to  the  formation  of  the  concept. 

6.  The  dawn  and  evolution  of  analytical  powers. 

7.  The  dawn  and  evolution  of  the  ability  for  ab- 
stract thinking. 

8.  The  dawn  and  evolution  of  the  esthetic  sense. 

9.  The  psychological  resemblances  and  differ- 
ences between  work  and  play. 

10.  The  relation  of  activity  to  knowledge,  or  ex- 
pression in  relation  to  the  rise  and  formation  of  the 
image  and  idea. 

In  matters  of  actual  practice  Miss  Hill 
places  the  points  of  difference  as  follows : 

(a)  Programs. 

(b)  Gifts. 

(c)  Occupations. 

(d)  Art. 

(e)  Plays  and  games. 

(f)  Literature. 

(g)  Music. 

No  woman  could  have  had  the  long  ex- 
perience in  the  kindergarten  field,  and  pos- 
sess the  R^reat  intelligence  and  earnestness 
of  Miss  Hill  and  not  be  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  modifying  to  a  very  great  ex- 
tent the  traditional  treatment  of  the  kinder- 
garten program.  We  recommend  this  sec- 
tion to  the  careful  perusal  of  our  readers. 
We  shall  have  more  to  say  about  the  pro- 
gram when  we  come  to  another  article  in 
the  yearbook. 

The  discussion  of  the  fififts  furnishes  Miss 
Hill  with  opportunity  for  contrasting  the 
practices  of  the  so-called  conservatives  and 
radicals.  The  use  of  the  gifts  as  Miss  Hill 
conceives  them  are  as  follows: 

The  radicals  value  Froebel's  gifts  because  they 
offer  opportunities  for — 
(1)     Play. 
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(2)     Free  inyestigation  and  experimentation. 

(8)  The  deyelopment  of  the  conBtructive  in- 
Btinct. 

(4)  Bxpression  and  representation,  and  do  not 
emphasise,  save  in  the  most  incidental  way,  the 
use  of  the  gifts  as — 

(1)  A  means  of  bringing  to  consciousness  the 
geometric  or  symbolic  qualities  and  relationships 
Inherent  in  the  gifts  themselves; 

(2)  As  a  means  of  helping  children  to  form  the 
habit  of  classifying  all  the  objects  in  their  environ- 
ment under  some  type  form,  color  or  activity; 

(3)  As  a  means  of  abstracting  from  their  na- 
tural setting  the  qualities  of  form,  number,  color, 
motion,  direction,  and  position,  which  naturally 
come  to  consciousness  at  a  later  stage,  and  then 
through  first-hand  contact  with  the  natural  objects 
in  which  they  inhere. 

Miss  Hill  makes  a  plea  for  the  proper  in- 
terpretation of  the  term  occupation,  so  that 
the  word  might  embrace  activities  common 
to  both  kindergarten  and  primary. 

"If  the  activities  which  the  kindergarten  and 
primary  school  hold  in  common  could  be  designated 
by  similar  terms,  it  might  serve  to  bring  to  the 
consciousness  of  both  the  kindergartner  and  pri- 
mary teacher  the  unnecessary  break  between  these 
two  grades  of  education.  The  kindergarten  refers 
to  handwork  or  industrial  activity  as  "occupations" 
— a  term  which  frequently  passes  out  of  use  in  the 
industrial  activities  of  the  grades." 

On  the  question  of  art,  music,  play  and 
games  in  the  kindergarten  Miss  Hill  is 
under  the  impression  that  the  conservatists 
and  the  radicals  are  approaching  one  an- 
other very  rapidly,  and  that  the  position 
taken  by  the  latter  is  the  one  toward  which 
the  traditional  school  is  rapidly  tending. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  last  part  of  the  ar- 
ticle that  the  writer  gives  us  the  best  that 
she  has  on  the  subject.  Her  first  recom- 
mendation is  the  bringing  of  the  kindergar- 
ten into  closer  relation  with  the  larger  and 
more  fruitful  field  of  general  education.  The 
second,  the  working  and  co-operation  with 
men,  who  have,  as  is  so  often  the  case, 
through  their  own  fault,  and  because  of  a 
lack  of  ready  intuition  (the  common  in- 
stinct of  all  well-developed  women)  held 
themselves  aloof  from  that  part  of  the 
child's  training,  which  they  conceived  to 
be  the  attitude  and  onerous  aftermath  of 
maturity. 

Miss  Hill  is  under  the  impression  that 
men  can  assist  in  a  number  of  ways.  First, 
by  a  careful  study  of  Froebel's  theory  and 
practice  on  the  part  of  professors  of  educa- 
tion. Second,  a  recognition  of  the  kinder- 
garten as  an  integral  part  of  the  school  sys- 
tem by  superintendents,  many  of  whom 
have  not  yet  had  any  light  on  this  great 
truth. 

The  third  suggestion  presenting  the  fu- 


ture needs  of  the  kindergarten  is  that  every 
kindergarten  teacher  should  study  primary 
methods,  and  that  every  primary  teacher 
should  know  the  general  principles  and 
practices  of  the  kindergarten.  To  the  writer 
this  seems  to  be  the  most  vital  part  of  the 
entire  paper.  If  it  were  carried  out  in  nor- 
mal schools  and  training  schools  there 
would  result  a  much  better  feeling  and  a 
more  efficient  work  on  the  part  of  both  kin- 
dergarten and  primary  teachers. 

Miss  Hill  has  done  much  as  we  said 
earlier  in  referring  to  her  article  to  place  the 
issues  fairly  and  fully  before  the  students 
of  education  today.  Let  us  hope  that  they 
will  result  in  no  little  advantage  to  the 
benefit  of  the  child  for  whom  we  are  all 
striving  to  the  utmost. 
The  Evolution  of  the  Kindergarten  Pro- 
gram. 

This  topic  is  probably  the  most  important 
in  the  entire  book.  It  is  fortunate  that  it 
was  assigned  to  MissMills3*inasmuch  as  she 
has  been  giving  her  best  thought  to  the 
study  and  discussion  of  the  kindergarten 
program  during  the  past  year  in  the  Kin- 
dergarten Magazine.  It  is  hard  to  make  se- 
lections from  the  article  without  losing  a 
great  deal  of  the  necessary  setting  of  the 
topic.  We  recommend  the  entire  article  to 
the  very  careful  study  of  every  kindergart- 
ner who  is  interested  in  the  question  of  the 
kindergarten  program.  Miss  Mills  states 
the  problem  in  the  following  paragraphs : 

In  the  evolution  of  the  kindergarten  program — 
the  movement  of  which  can  be  traced  from  Fried- 
rich  Froebel,  the  founder  of  the  kindergarten,  to 
the  present  time — at  least  three  conceptions  of  the 
subject  are  represented. 

In  the  first  conception  may  be  seen  an  apotheosis 
of  childhood.  It  accepts  Froebel's  major  premise 
— that  each  human  being  in  its  unitary  life  is  a 
child  of  Nature,  a  child  of  Man,  a  child  of  Ood. 
Only  through  self-activity  can  this  threefold  na- 
ture be  revealed  or  realized;  hence,  the  emphasis 
upon  the  child  as  the  spiritually  determining  factor 
in  the  program.  The  relationships  to  nature  and 
to  man  are  co-ordinate  factors  the  first  of  which 
demands  a  quantitative  and  qualitative  key  to  un- 
lock its  mysteries — which  is  furnished  by  the  gifts 
and  occupations — while  the  second  emphasizes  hu- 
man relationships  through  the  experience  content 
of  daily  life. 

The  second  conception  of  the  program  accepts 
t3rpe  aspects  of  experience  as  its  determining  factor. 
It  regards  the  child  as  the  bearer  of  a  life  in  which 
are  blended  characteristics  that  are  distinctly  nat- 
ural, human,  and  divine.  It  seems  to  regard  the 
child  as  a  concentration  and  conservation  center; 
and  seeks,  through  the  selection  and  arrangement 
of  subject-matter,  to  engraft  upon  the  native  stock 
of  child-life,  the  scions  of  whatever  is  most  ''gen- 

*Harietta  Melissa  Mills,  Head  Department  Kin- 
dergarten Education,  New  York  Froebel  Normal. 
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eric,  historic,  and  characteristically  human/'  mak- 
ing use  of  the  gifts,  occupations,  and  subject-matter 
in  conformity  to  the  fivefold  aspects  of  human  ex- 
perience that  represent  the  sciences  and  human- 
ities. 

The  third  conception  of  the  program  regards  the 
child  as  its  determining  factor,  not  as  an  individual 
independent  of  experience — since  in  his  corporate 
life  he  is  a  bearer  of  all  experience — but  as  having 
a  life  endowed  with  "experience  fulfilling"  capa- 
cities. These  endowments,  through  processes  of 
realizations,  reveal  his  heirship  and  indebtedness 
to  a  natural,  human,  and  spiritual  inheritance,  and 
at  the  same  time  vindicate  his  right  to  be  called  an 
individual,  a  person.  This  conception  of  the  child 
as  the  center  involves  the  presence  in  the  program 
of  the  elements  which  give  validity  to  his  "experi- 
ence fulfilling"  capacities  which  are  none  other 
than  the  experiences  of  the  life  that  now  is  and  the 
experiences  of  race  life.  These  experiences  are  the 
dual  a^ects  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  program, 
which,  together  with  educative  materials,  are  the 
means  through  which,  in  adjustment  and  adapta- 
tive  processes,  are  realised  both  the  individual  and 
racial  aims. 

In  the  threefold  movement  that  has  developed 
the  program  as  related  to  the  kindergarten,  we  may 
discern  a  general  position,  or  thesis,  which  regards 
child-life  as  the  determining  factor  in  the  first; 
the  antithesis  of  this  position  in  the  second — which 
regards  subject-matter  as  the  determining  factor; 
while  the  third,  regarding  both  as  necessary  fac- 
tors, attempts  to  synthesize  them  into  an  organic 
whole. 

Lack  of  space  compels  us  to  pass  over 
many  excellent  passages  in  the  development 
of  the  first  and  second  conception  of  the 
Kindergarten  Program  as  just  stated.  It  is 
when  Miss  Mills  comes  to  the  third  concep- 
tion of  the  program  that  we  find  her  at  her 
best.  The  influence  of  immediate  attack, 
with  the  most  recent  aspects  of  general  edu- 
cation, theory  and  practice,  is  manifested  in 
the  firm  yet  tolerant  touch  with  which  she 
treats  this  topic.  Under  the  two-fold  head- 
ing of  the  psychological  and  sociological 
basis  of  education  she  relates  the  Kinder- 
garten Program  to  the  general  field  of  edu- 
cation and  leads  up  to  a  humanitarian  con- 
ception which  is  larger  than  the  individual 
alone,  or  than  any  social  need  or  activity 
alone.  This  particular  aspect  of  the  ques- 
tion enables  Miss  Mills  to  formulate  prin- 
ciples of  general  application  in  regard  to 
method,  and  its  determination,  and  particu- 
larly what  she  conceives  will  be  an  ideal 
manner  of  realizing  this  humanitarian  con- 
ception of  education.  The  writer  in  com- 
mon with  many  others  is  of  the  opinion  that 
this  article  is  not  the  last  which  Miss  Mills 
shall  contribute  to  the  permanent  advance 
of  the  kindergarten  education.  It  is  rather 
an  indication  of  what  we  may  expect  along 
these  lines  of  theory  and  practice,  from  one 
who  is  looking  out  and  interpreting  the 
kindergarten  in  sane  and  helpful  principles 


of  teaching.  The  following  paragraphs 
sum  up  the  article  better  than  any  words  of 
the  writer  could  do: 

Humanization  of  the  child  as  a  factor  in  the  hu- 
manization  of  mankind  cannot  Uke  place  without 
increasing  recognition  of  man's  dependence  upon 
the  past  with  its  achievemenU,  which  gives  validity 
to  faith;  without  the  realization  of  a  present  replete 
with  opportunities  for  loving  service;  without  the 
allurement  of  a  future  that  is  radiant  with  hoj^. 

Sucu  are  the  ideas  and  ideals  of  the  third,  and 
latest,  conception  .of  the  kindergarten  program 
Those  who  are  working  consciously  under  its  guid- 
ance believe  it  to  be  in  accord  with  the  best  that 
modem  philosophy  and  psychology  have  to  offer  to 
the  teacher.  They  also  believe  that  it  is  in  accord 
with  the  principles  of  the  Froebelian  philosophy. 

Such,  then,  are  the  three  conceptions  of  the  kin- 
dergarten program.  They  cannot  be  considered  as 
isolated  entities,  but,  rather,  as  factors  in  one  move- 
ment that  makes  for  the  establishment  of  the  kin- 
dergarten as  a  universally  necessary  department  of 
purposeful  education.  No  one  claims  to  fully  un- 
derstand the  meaning  or  significance  of  childhood; 
and  when,  in  the  progress  of  evolution,  we  pass  to 
a  higher  conception  of  the  program,  led  by  clearer 
insights  into  the  nature  and  needs  of  the  child,  and 
by  deeper  philosophic  and  psychological  insights, 
we  may  still  follow  Froebel,  since  to  be  truly  Froe- 
belian is  to  follow  the  spirit  of  his  life-work,  rather 
than  the  letter  of  his  imperfect  system. 

The  final  article  in  the  year  book  is  an 
historical  one  by  Miss  Vanderwalker.*  The 

readers  of  the  Kindergarten  Magazine  know 
the  views  of  Miss  Vandewalker,  inasmuch 
as  they  have  appeared  therein  very  recently 
in  her  paper  given  at  the  I.  K.  U.  in  1907. 
Miss  Vandewalker  has  clear  thought,  fear- 
less expression,  and  the  courage  of  her  con- 
victions in  practice.  Her  article  sets  forth 
in  a  clear,  positive  manner  what  the  kinder- 
garten has  done  specifically  for  the  primary 
school  as  illustrated  in  the  elementary  meth- 
ods of  teaching  today.  Some  of  the  char- 
acteristic aspects  of  the  kindergarten  influ- 
ence on  primary  education  are  worked  out 
in  proper  detail,  by  reference  to  the  place 
art,  songs  and  games  and  nature-study,  in- 
controvertibly  that  this  movement  has  been 
from  the  kindergarten  up  to  the  elementary 
school,  and  is  still  bearing  its  fruit.  Like 
Miss  Hill  she  deals  with  the  two  schools 
represented  in  the  kindergarten,  but  with  a 
bolder  and  surer  hand  traces  the  influence 
and  place  the  modified  kindergarten  is  hav- 
ing today,  and  is  bound  to  have  ever  more 
in  our  national  education.  Miss  Vande- 
walker is  not  in  the  least  in  doubt  as  to 
what  the  present  problems  and  present 
status  are.  Her  conclusion  sets  forth  her 
views  in  no  uncertain  manner,  and  we  leave 
it  to  the  reader  to  see  therein  the  summary 

*  Director  Training  Department,  State  Normal, 
Milwaukee. 
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of  Miss  Vanderwalker's  paper  on  the  his- 
torical aspect  of  kindergarten  education  in 
the  United  States  today. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  kindergarten  has  thus  exerted  a  most  vital 
influence  upon  American  education;  but  the  trans- 
formation of  the  school  that  it  is  capable  of  effect- 
ing has  hardly  more  .than  begun.  The  list  of  cities 
in  which  the  kindergarten  has  been  adopted  is  a 
creditable  one,  but  it  is  small  compared  with  the 
list  of  those  in  which  such  adoption  has  not  yet 
been  effected.  The  schools  in  which  the  doctrines 
of  Froebel  are  applied  are  doubtless  increasing,  but 
those  that  give  no  evidence  of  having  been  in- 
fluenced by  those  doctrines  are  still  too  numerous. 
The  educational  movements  of  the  present  are  all 
in  accord  with,  or  the  result  of  Froebelian  doctrines. 
As  the  new  movements  are  more  fully  compre- 
hended, the  logic  of  events  points  to  a  great  exten- 
sion of  kindergarten  influence  in  the  near  future. 
The  furthering  of  that  influence  should  be  the  aim 
of  all  who  have  the  highest  interests  of  American 
education  at  heart. 

The  National  Society  for  the  Scientific 
Study  of  Education  has  done  a  great  work 
for  education  in  taking  the  topic  of  the  kin- 
dergarten as  a  subject  of  scientific  treatment 
for  the  vear  1907.  There  are  still  further 
problems  of  the  relation  of  the  kindergarten 
to  the  primary  that  need  equally  lucid  and 
fearless  treatment.  We  trust  that  these 
topics  will  come  up  shortly  for  a  similar 
discussion. 

Kindergartners  throughout  the  world  and 
every  one  interested  in  education  up  to  the 
university  president  owes  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  the  contributors  to  the  Sixth  Year 
Book  in  their  treatment  of  the  kindergarten 
and  its  relation  to  education. 

SOUTHERN    EDUCATIONAL    ASSO- 
CIATION IN  CONVENTION. 

The  kindergartners  of  the  country  are 
thinking  a  good  deal  about  New  Orleans  at 
this  time  since  the  International  Kindergar- 
ten Union  is  so  soon  to  meet  there  and  na- 
turally the  educational  problems  of  the 
South  and  the  great  educational  advances 
being  made  throughout  that  section  should 
be  matters  of  great  interest.  We  therefore 
give  more  than  the  usual  number  of  pages 
to  a  report  of  the  Southern  Educational  As- 
sociation, which  has  just  held  a  successful 
meeting  in  Lexington,  Ky.,  December  26- 
28.    We  learn  that  : 

The  Southern  Educational  Association  is  com- 
posed of  teachers  and  friends  of  the  cause  who  live 
in  the  Southern  States.  The  organization  was  ef- 
fected nineteen  years  ago  by  a  number  of  college 
presidents,  instructors,  superintendents  and  teach- 
ers of  city  and  county  schools,  and  was  designed 
primarily  for  "the  promotion  of  the  interests  of 
popular  education  in  the  Southern  States  by  elevat- 
ing the  teaching  profession  and  securing  to  all  the 


children  the  benefits  of  an  efficient  public  school. 

The  association  held  its  first  session  at  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.,  July,  1890.  Since  that  time  annual 
sessions  have  been  held  with  the  exception  of  the 
year  1897,  when  the  meeting  which  was  to  have 
been  held  in  New  Orleans  was  declared  off  on  ac- 
count of  the  yellow  fever  epidemic  prevailing  in 
the  city  at  that  time.  Last  year's  meeting  was  held 
in  Montgomery  during  the  Christmas  holidays. 

The  associated  organizations,  the  Draw- 
ing and  Manual  Training  Association,  De- 
partment of  Superintendence,  Normal  De- 
partment, Department  of  Libraries,  Depart- 
ment of  Industrial  and  Manual  Arts  and  the 
Department  of  Child  Study  met  at  the  same 
time.  .      J 

The  officers  are  the  following:  "  ~* 

President,  R.  J.  Tighe,  Superintendent 
City  Schools,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

First  Vice-President,  E.  B.  Craighead, 
President  Tulane  University,  New  Orleans, 
La. 

Second  Vice-President,  C.  F.  Floyd,  Su- 
perintendent City  Schools,  Montgomery, 
Ala. 

Third  Vice-President,  J.  Y.  Joyner,  Su- 
nerintendent  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh. 
N.  C.  '  s   , 

Secretary,  J.  B.  Cunningham,  Principal 
City  High  School,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Treasurer,  E.  P.  Burns,  Member  Board 
of  Education,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

President  Tighe's  address  gave  proofs  of 
the  marked  increase  of  interest  in  educa- 
tional matters  throughout  the  South  in  re- 
cent years.  This  is  shown  by  the  growth 
of  the  school  funds  and  by  the  character  of 
the  attendance  of  those  of  school  age.  But 
there  is  much  to  be  done  still  in  arousing 
public  opinion  to  a  realization  of  the  im- 
portance of  popular  education.    He  said : 

"That  much  of  this  irregularity  is  due  to  indif- 
ference, and  in  many  cases  to  greed  on  the  part  of 
parents  who  put  their  children  to  work  while  they 
are  yet  of  tender  age.  we  are  all  aware.  And  what 
is  the  remedy?  I  believe  that  thirty-six  States  of 
the  Union  and  all  of  the  leading  countries  of  Ehirope 
have  found  that  there  is  but  one  safeguard  for  the 
child  under  such  conditions,  and  that  is  compulsory 
attendance.  The  idea  of  compulsion  is  and  always 
has  been  repugnant  to  the  American,  and  especially 
to  the  Southern  man.  but  I  verily  believe  that  we 
shall  never  be  able  to  shift  from  our  shoulders  this 
great  burden  of  illiteracy  until  we  see  that  every 
child  has  a  'square  deal*  in  the  chance  for  an  edu- 
cation.*' 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  normal 
schools  indicates  the  growing  demand  for 
efficiency  in  the  teaching  force.  There  are 
nearly  eight  times  as  many  institutions  of- 
fering normal  training  to  teachers  now  as 
there  were  twenty  years  ago.  But  there  is 
still  a  great  need  of  better  teachers  in  the 
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rural  districts  and  therefore  President 
Tighe  urges,  with  many  other  advanced 
leaders,  the  establishment  of  rural  high 
schools. 

President  Tighe  dwelt  upon  the  prob- 
lems of  school  attendance,  illiteracy,  school 
finance,  better  salaries  of  teachers,  etc.,  as 
among  those  which  should  be  early  consid- 
ered by  the  people  of  the  South,  and  he  also 
paid  tribute  to  the  good  work  done  by  the 
Co-operative  Education  Commission,  or- 
ganized in  Richmond,  Va.,  the  Mississippi 
School  Imorovement  Association,  the  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs  in  the  different 
states,  and  similar  associations  of  public 
spirited  citizens,  both  men  and  women,  who 
do  so  much  to  "carry  the  needs  of  the  child 
into  every  home  and  to  educate  the  parents 
along  the  line  of  their  duty  to  their  off- 
spring." 

Speaking  of  the  ever-present  negro  prob- 
lem he  said  amongst  other  things : 

'^Sectional  diyision  of  sentiment  must  give  place 
to  a  national  unanimity  of  sentiment,  and  this 
unanimity  must  be  so  Just,  so  true  to  all  the  actual- 
ities, so  appreciatiTe  of  all  qualities  of  worth  and 
so  kindly  toward  all  infirmities  of  constitution  and 
environment,  as  to  command  the  assent  of  the  negro 
himself  and  the  approval  of  mankind." 

President  Tighe  had  some  good  words 
also  to  say  regarding  the  necessity  of  indus- 
trial training  in  the  schools. 

Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Getz,  President  of  the 
Southern  Drawing  Teachers'  Association, 
described  the  origin  of  the  association  at 
the  Summer  School  of  the  South  a  year  ago 
last  July  and  stated  as  one  great  need  of  the 
organization  "one  active  member  to  assume 
leadership  in  each  state." 

"It  will  be  the  duty  of  such  leaders  to  know  who 
are  the  specialists  in  the  State  and  to  endeavor  to 
secure  their  co-operation  in  this  movement.  If 
every  supervisor  of  drawing  and  manual  training 
will  co-operate  with  the  State  leader  and  with  the 
town,  county  and  State  superintendents  much  can 
be  accomplished.  We  do  not  intend  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  our  help  is  always  needed  or  wanted, 
but  we  will  hold  ourselves  in  readiness  to  render  as- 
sistance whenever  and  wherever  it  is  desired. 

"The  State  leaders  with  the  officers  of  the  asso- 
ciation are  to  constitute  an  executive  board  and  are 
to  work  together  for  the  interests  of  our  special 
branches  in  all  the  States." 

President  Roark  of  the  Eastern  Ken- 
tucky Normal  School  at  Richmond,  spoke 
on  the  Modern  Tendencies  in  Education," 
finding  the  strongest  tendency  today  "is  to 
think  for  ourselves."  "We  are  not  method- 
izing as  formerly,  but  are  now  discussing 
rather  the  principles  of  organization." 

Superintendent  Cassidy  in  his  talk  de- 


plored the  apparent  indifference  of  the  col- 
lege professors  in  Lexington  to  the  Associa- 
tion. 

Miss  Frances  Nimmo  Greene  of  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.,  read  an  able  paper  calling 
for  State  support  for  library  extension. 
Her  report  covered  the  library  conditions 
in  most  of  the  States  of  the  Union  and  the 
attitude  of  the  various  States  toward  library 
extension.  She  urged  that  the  Kentucky 
legislature  be  induced  to  appropriate  $5,000 
for  library  extension. 

The  most  important  work  done  at  this 
convention  is  perhaps  the  formulation  of  an 
acceptance  of  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  resolutions.  We  give  a  few  extracts 
from  this  notable  report: 

First — All  children,  regardless  of  race,  creed,  sex, 
or  the  social  station  or  economic  condition  of  their 
parents,  have  equal  right  to,  and  should  have  equal 
opportunity  for,  such  education  as  will  develop  to 
the  fullest  degree  all  that  is  best  in  their  individual 
natures,  and  fit  them  for  the  duties  of  life  and  citi- 
zenship in  the  age  and  community  in  which  they 
live. 

Second — To  secure  this  right  and  provide  this  op- 
portunity to  all  children  is  the  first  and  highest 
duty  of  the  modern  Democratic  State  and  the  high- 
est economic  wisdom  of  an  industrial  age  and  com- 
munity. Without  universal  education  of  the  best 
and  highest  type  there  can  be  no  real  democracy, 
either  political  or  social;  nor  can  agriculture,  manu- 
factures or  commerce  ever  attain  their  fullest  de- 
velopment. 

Third — Education  in  all  grades  and  in  all  legiti- 
mate directions,  being  for  the  public  good,  the  pub- 
lic should  bear  the  burden  of  it.  The  most  Just 
taxes  levied  by  the  State,  or  with  the  authority  of 
the  State,  by  any  smaller  political  division,  are 
those  levied  for  the  support  of  education.  No  public 
expenditures  can  possibly  produce  greater  returns 
and  none  should  be  more  liberal. 

Fourth — Education  must  always  be  adapted  to 
the  individual  need  of  the  child  and  to  the  demands 
of  the  age  and  community,  and  there  is  constant 
need  for  revision  of  courses  of  study  and  methods  of 
teaching  to  meet  these  needs  and  demands. 

Fifth — Believing  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  Davis  bill,  introduced  at  the  last  session  of  the 
United  States  Congress,  and  providing  for  an  ap- 
propriation from  the  National  Treasury  for  the  en- 
couragement of  industrial  and  agricultural  educa- 
tion to  be  correct,  the  association  would  urge  all 
Representatives  of  the  Southern  States  in  the  Na- 
tional Congress  to  give  their  votes  and  use  their 
influence  for  the  passage  of  some  similar  bill  during 
the  present  session  of  Congress. 

Most  hopeful,  perhaps,  is  the  wise,  far- 
reaching,  eminently  just  and  clear-sighted 
set  of  resolutions  referring  to  negro  educa- 
tion, which  we  give  in  full,  although  not  pre- 
pared to  fully  endorse  all  of  section  nine. 

NEQRO  EDUCATION. 
First — We  endorse  the  accepted  policy  of  the 
States  of  the  South  in  providing  educational  facili- 
ties for  the  youth  of  the  negro  race,  believing  that 
whatever  the  ultimate  solution  of  this  grievous 
problem  may  be,  education  must  be  an  important 
factor  in  that  solution. 
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Second — ^We  believe  that  the  education  of  the 
negro  in  the  elementary  branches  of  education 
should  be  made  thorough,  and  should  include  spe- 
cific instruction  in  hygiene  and  home  sanitation 
for  the  better  protection  of  both  races. 

Third — We  believe  that  in  the  secondary  educa- 
tion of  negro  youth  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon 
agriculture  and  industrial  occupations,  including 
nurse  training,  domestic  science  and  home  eco- 
nomics. 

Fourth — We  believe  that  for  practical,  economi- 
cal and  psychological  reasons,  negro  teachers  should 
be  provided  for  negro  schools. 

Fifth — We  advise  instruction  in  normal  schools 
and  normal  institutes  by  white  teachers,  whenever 
possible,  and  closer  supervisions  of  courses  of  study, 
and  methods  of  teaching  in  negro  normal  schools, 
by  the  State  Departments  of  Education. 

Sixth — We  recommend  that  in  urban  and  rural 
schools  there  should  be  closer  and  more  thorough 
supervision,  not  only  by  city  and  county  superin- 
tendents, but  also  by  directors  of  music,  drawing, 
manual  training  and  other  special  topics. 

Seventh — We  urge  upon  school  authorities  every- 
where the  importance  of  adequate  buildings,  com- 
fortable seating,  and  sanitary  school  accommoda- 
tions for  negro  youth. 

Eighth — We  deplore  the  isolation  of  many  negro 
schools,  established  through  motives  of  philan- 
thropy, from  the  life  and  the  sympathies  of  the  com- 
munities in  which  they  are  located.  We  recommend 
the  supervision  of  all  such  schools  by  the  State,  and 
urge  that  their  work  and  their  methods  be  adjusted 
to  the  civilization  in  which  they  exist,  in  order  that 
the  maximum  good  of  the  race  and  of  the  commun- 
ity may  be  thereby  attained. 

Ninth — On  account  of  the  economic  and  psycho- 
logical differences  in  the  two  races,  we  believe  that 
there  should  be  a  difference  in  courses  of  sturdy  and 
methods  of  teaching,  and  that  there  should  be  such 
an  adjustment  of  school  curricula  as  shall  meet  the 
evident  needs  of  negro  youth. 

Tenth — We  insist  upon  such  an  equitable  distri- 
bution of  the  school  funds  that  all  the  youth  of  the 
negro  race  shall  have  at  least  an  opportunity  to  re- 
ceive the  elementary  education  provided  by  the 
State  and  in  the  administration  of  State  laws,  and 
in  the  execution  of  this  educational  policy,  we  urge 
patience,  toleration  and  Justice. 

(Signed)  G.  R.  GLENN, 

P.  P.  CLAXTON, 
J.  H.  PHILLIPS, 
C.  B.  GIBSON, 
R.  N.  ROARK, 
J.  H.  VAN  SICKLE, 
Committee. 

Prof.  P.  P.  Claxton,  Knoxville  University, 
Tenn.,  was  chosen  for  next  president,  and 
J.  H.  Van  Sickle,  Baltimore,  Md.,  first  vice- 
president,  while  the  local  superintendent,  M. 
A.  Cassidy,  was  chosen  to  be  second  vice- 
It  is  good  to  feel  that  our  own  kinder- 
garten convention,  meeting  as  it  will,  in  an- 
other section  of  the  South,  may  co-operate 
in  seconding  the  good  work  being  accom- 
plished by  other  organizations.  These  live 
Southern  associations  cannot  but  react  fav- 
orably on  Northern  education  as  well,  so 
interdependent  are  we  fellow-beings. 


EDUCATION  IN  LOUISIANA. 

BERTHA  JOHNSTON. 

Louisiana  would  appear  to  be  very  fortu- 
nate in  having  as  her  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  a  man  who  has  high 
educational  ideals,  knows  what  he  wants  to 
accomplish  and  appears  to  know  the  means 
by  which  to  gain  his  ends.  The  annual  re- 
port of  Superintendent  James  B.  Aswell  is 
interesting  reading. 

Superintendent  Aswell  urges  the  increase 
in  the  length  of  the  school  term,  which  in 
1905  was  seven  months  for  the  white  and 
for  the  blacks  four  and  one-half.  There  was 
a  decrease  in  the  length  of  the  school  term 
in  this  year,  however,  the  difference  being 
invested  in  better  teachers  and  more  ade- 
quate school  houses,  as  the  superintendent 
believes  that  it  is  better  for  the  children  to 
have  a  capable  teacher  and  comfortable  sur- 
roundings for  seven  months  than  to  have 
a  second-grade  teacher  and  unwholesome 
surroundings  for  a  period  of  nine  months. 

The  mere  fact  that  different  statistics  are 
given  for  the  white  and  the  colored  chil- 
dren makes  the  Northerner  realize  more 
acutely,  perhaps,  than  heretofore  how  al- 
ways present  is  the  race  problem  to  our 
Southern  brothers  and  sisters,  but  as  was 
recently  asked  and  answered : 

How  can  advanced  and  backward  peoples  live  to- 
gether in  the  spirit  of  mutual  helpfulness?  The 
working  out  of  that  solution  it  destined  to  enrich 
i*ie  world  with  a  new  conception  of  humanity;  with 
a  higher  appreciation  of  Justice,  self -mastery, 
brotherhood;  with  a  better  notion  of  God.  In  the 
complex  forces  about  us  there  is  being  subtly 
evolved  the  true  idea  of  human  sympathy,  like  that 
of  the  Good  Samaritan.  We  stand  at  the  acute 
angle  of  the  far-flung  battle  line  of  racial  adjust- 
ment. Providence  has  subjected  the  South  to  dire 
racial  experience  in  order  that  the  works  of  God 
may  be  made  manifest  in  a  broader  view  of  man- 
kind and  in  a  noble  exemplification  of  the  cardinal 
virtues  of  justice  and  love.* 

The  salaries  of  teachers  are  being  steadily 
raised  and  as  suggested  above,  the  buildings 
and  their  equipment  are  being  continually 
improved. 

The  State  Superintendent  has  high  ideals 
concerning  the  qualifications  of  the  officer 
in  Louisiana  termed  the  parish  superintend- 
ent. He  would  have  him  do  less  of  office 
work  and  spend  more  time  in  the  field.  "To 
secure  such  efficient  service  the  salaries  of 
these  officers  have  been  increased  corre- 
spondingly." Among  the  duties  enumerated 
by  Superintendent  Aswell  are  the  following, 
which  we  quote,  as  they  will  surely  be  of 

*Dr.  S.  C.  Mitchell  in  the  Southern  Workman. 
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interest  to  other  supervisors  in  other  states 
and  counties : 

"The  superintendent  should  visit  the  schools, 
Tisit  the  people,  hold  educational  meetingrs,  hold 
and  direct  teachers'  meetings,  look  after  the  gen- 
eral finances,  assist  in  having  voted  special  school 
taxes,  see  after  the  building  of  school  houses,  ad- 
vise the  school  board  about  every  phase  of  the 
schools  in  the  parish,  advise  with  and  direct  the 
teachers  in  the  general  management  and  special  de- 
tails of  the  school-room  work,  and  be  the  leader, 
originator,  and  promoter  of  the  educational  spirit 
In  his  parish.  ...  If  superintendents  are  to 
supervise  the  work  of  these  teachers,  they  should 
know  at  least  as  much  about  the  details  of  the  work 
as  these  teachers;  and  to  make  effective  this  super- 
vision, they  must  come  in  contact  with  the  work  in 
the  workshop  of  the  teacher — the  school  house  and 
the  school  district." 

The  State  Superintendent  believes  that 
the  parish  superintendent  to  accomplish  his 
ends  must  have  the  support  of  the  school 
board  and  therefore  must  be  known  to  the 
members  thereof  as  "a  man  who  by  educa- 
tion, training  and  experience  is  eminently 
qualified  to  advise  them  in  all  the  details 
and  varied  ramifications  of  school  affairs 
both  in  the  school  room  and  in  the  commun- 
ity," as  so  only  can  he  be  sure  of  their  con- 
fidence upon  which  depends  support. 

The  detailed  qualifications  of  this  ideal 
superintendent,  as  further  stated  by  Super- 
intendent Aswell,  are  certainly  high  and  ex- 
acting. The  continued  demand  for  such  can- 
not fail  to  in  time  produce  the  supply. 

Superintendent  Aswell's  annual  report 
shows  that  he  firmly  believes  in  the  efficacy 
of  summer  schools  and  institutes  as  well  as 
State  Teachers'  Associations  in  fostering 
educational  enthusiasm  among  teachers  and 
in  securing  better  teachers,  higher  salaries, 
longer  terms  and  new  school  houses. 

It  has  been  proved  in  Louisiana  that 
"wherever  there  was  employed  a  trained 
and  capable  teacher  there  was  created  at 
once  a  permanent  demand  for  better  teach- 
ers in  neighboring  communities,"  so  con- 
tagious is  good.  He  therefore  makes  a  plea 
for  more  adequate  and  efficient  facilities  for 
training  teachers  as  "the  supply  of  teachers 
should  be  seven  times  the  number  the  State 
Normal  School  is  now  able  to  graduate 
annually." 

The  State  Department  of  Education  of 
Louisiana  makes  use  of  various  publications 
to  maintain  the  interest  and  arouse  the  co- 
operation of  the  people  and  the  teaching 
force.  Twenty-one  such  documents  have 
been  issued  with  definite  results  on  every 
^hand.  These  include  examination  questions 
of  different  years,  proceedings  of  the  Louis- 


iana State  Public  School  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, Manual  for  Summer  Schools,  Arbor 
Day  Program,  and  plans  for  school  houses 
which  are  helpful  to  those  localities  which 
contemplate  erecting  new  school  buildings. 

A  study  of  this  biennial  report  proves  that 
practical  nature  study  in  the  form  of  agri- 
culture for  beginners  is  securing  a  foothold 
in  the  school  curriculum.  Details  of  several 
lessons  in  the  subject  are  given,  which  will 
be  suggestive  to  teachers  in  any  State. 

We  note  that  forty-five  institutes  of  one 
week  each  were  held  for  white  teachers  and 
there  were  five  colored  institutes  of  the 
same  length  of  time.  The  conductors  of 
these  institutes,  it  appears,  "have  the  bene- 
fits of  a  week's  conference  under  the  guid- 
ance and  inspiration  "of  the  State  Superin- 
tendent and  other  educational  leaders. 
Their  later  work  is  thus  given  definiteness, 
spirit,  purpose,  and  the  ideals  and  enthusi- 
asm thus  awakened  is  carried  by  them  into 
the  institutes  which  they  conduct  and  so 
the  happy  stream  of  inspiration  touches  at 
last  teachers  and  through  them  the  children 
and  the  parents  of  far  distant  communities. 

STATE  INSTITUTIONS  OP  LOUISIANA. 

Among  the  State  Educational  Institutions 
of  Louisiana  are :  The  Louisiana  State  Uni- 
versity, located  at  Baton  Rouge,  Col.  T.  D. 
Boyd,  President.  Special  prominence  is 
given  in  this  institution  to  agriculture  and 
the  mechanic  arts.  The  discipline  is  mili- 
tary.    '1 

The  State  Normal  School,  Professor  B.  C. 
Caldwell,  President,  is  situated  at  Natchi- 
toches. The  school  has  a  library  of  4,000 
volumes  and  receives  100  periodicals,  which 
include  a  great  variety  of  daily  and  weekly 
journals.  Five  of  the  seven  State  buildings 
are  used  as  dormitories  for  girls,  the  young 
men  finding  boarding  places  in  the  town. 
The  buildings  are  rendered  attractive  by 
beautiful  grounds. 

The  Southwestern  Louisiana  Industrial 
Institute  is  at  Lafayette,  its  President  being 
Dr.  E.  Stephens.  It  offers  an  academic 
course  and  one  in  manual  training,  agricul- 
ture, domestic  science,  stenography  and 
typewriting,  telegraphy,  and  likewise  a 
commercial  course.  The  academic,  manual 
training,  agricultural  and  domestic  science 
courses  are  practically  the  same  for  the  first 
two  years,  branching  off  into  special  courses 
at  the  beginning  of  the  third  year. 

The  State  Museum  is  in  New  Orleans, 
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and  owes  its  origin,  as  have  similar  institu- 
tions in  other  States,  to  a  World's  Fair ;  in 
this  case  to  the  notable  collection  of  exhibits 
gotten  together  by  the  Louisiana  State 
Commission  to  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Ex- 
position by  virtue  of  an  appropriation  of 
$100,000  by  the  General  Assembly  for  the 
proper  representation  of  the  State  at  the 
fair.  At  the  close  of  the  fair  the  exhibits 
were  taken  almost  in  their  entirety  to  New 
Orleans  and  there  placed  on  exhibition  at 
the  Washington  Artillery  Hall,  where  they 
have  been  kept  open  to  the  public  ever  since. 
The  main  object  of  this  exhibition  is  to 
arouse  interest  of  distant  visitors,  home- 
seekers,  investors  and  merchants  in  the  re- 
sources of  the  State. 

The  Louisiana  Industrial  Institute  is  at 
Ruston,  under  the  presidency  of  Professor 
W.  E.  Taylor.  It  embraces  a  five  years* 
course  and  its  purpose  is  to  train  white  boys 
and  girls  for  the  practical  industries  of  life. 
The  industrial  courses  include  a  general 
business  course,  a  mechanical  course,  one 
in  domestic  science, one  in  industrial  art,  and 
one  in  laundrv  work,  which  includes  laun- 
dry construction  and  operation. 

The  Louisiana  Institute  for  the  Blind  at 
Baton  Rouge,  the  superintendent  being  Pro- 
fesor  W.  W.  Bynum.  There  are  good  liter- 
ary courses  besides  an  excellent  music  course 
head,  President,  is  at  Baton  Rouge  and  as 
tuning  department.  The  boys  and  girls  are 
taught  useful  trades,  the  training  given  girls 
fitting  them  to  sew,  both  with  hand  and 
with  machine,  and  they  are  trained  to  make 
their  beds  and  occasionally  to  do  a  little 
housework.  Physical  culture  and  dancing 
aflford  training  in  grace  and  ease  of  motion. 

The  Louisiana  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  Dr.  T.  S.  Walker,  President,  is  also 
located  at  Baton  Rouge.  The  rudiments  of 
various  trades  are  taught  boys  and  girls. 
Gymnastic  and  calesthenic  exercises  are 
given,  and  a  literary  and  debating  society 
gives  scope  for  active  mental  exercise.  The 
children  are  carefully  classified  according 
to  the  degree  of  their  deafness.  Although 
board  and  tuition  are  both  entirely  free  the 
institute  is  in  no  sense  a  hospital  or  asylum. 

The  Tulane  University,  Dr.  E.  B.  Craig- 
ehad.  President,  is  at  Baton  Rouge  and  as 
now  constituted  "is  the  result  of  a  contract 
entered  into  in  1884  by  the  State  of  Louisi- 
ana and  the  Board  of  Administrators  of  the 
Tulane  Educational  Fund,"  which    placed 


the  existing  university  of  the  State  under 
the  perpetual  care  of  the  Tulane  Adminis- 
trators. There  are  the  usual  colleges  of 
arts  and  sciences,  technology,  medicine  and 
law,  with  also  the  H.  Sophie  College  appar- 
ently the  college  for  women,  which  offers 
opportunity  leading  to  the  B.  A.  degree. 

The  chemical  and  sugar  engineering 
courses  of  this  college  appeared  to  be  ar- 
ranged with  special  reference  to  equipping 
young  men  to  best  utilize  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  State. 

Southern  University,  Professor  H.  A. 
Hill,  President,  is  located  in  Louisiana,  its 
purpose  being  in  accordance  with  the  Con- 
stitution of  Louisiana  to  "establish  in  the 
city  of  New  Orleans  a  university  for  the 
education  of  persons  of  color."  It  grants 
all  degrees  appertaining  to  letters  and  art 
known  to  universities  and  colleges  in  Eur- 
ope and  America.  There  are  now  also  de- 
partments of  law  and  medicine. 

The  State  Superintendent's  report  closes 
with  the  printing  of  three  questions  sent  to 
the  parish  superintendents  and  their  an- 
swers to  the  same  as  to  the  condition  of  edu- 
cational affairs  in  their  immediate  counties. 
The  questions  were  as  follows: 

1.  The  greatest  single  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
greater  progress  in  your  school  work? 

2.  The  one  piece  of  work  or  single  effort  that 
has  accomplished  the  most  for  the  school  interests 
of  your  parish  during  the  year  1905? 

3.  The  most  hopeful  sign  of  educational  prog- 
ress in  your  parish? 

The  replies  are  sufficiently  alike  and  suf- 
ficiently varied  to  give  the  superintendent 
valuable  data  for  further  procedure. 

There  appears  to  be  among  all  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  importance  of  the  efficient 
teacher.  Several  advocate  warmly  the  con- 
solidation of  the  rural  schools,  involving  the 
transportation  of  the  children  to  the  schools 
and  there  are  other  practical  suggestions. 

THE  KINDERGARTEN  IN  LOUIS- 
VILE,  KY. 

On  another  page  of  the  Kindergarten- 
Primary  Magazine  will  be  found  a  digest  of 
the  important  paper  contributed  by  Miss 
Patty  Smith  Hill  to  the  Sixth  Year  Book 
of  the  Society  for  the  Scientific  Study  of 
Education. 

Miss  Hill  is  now  located  in  New  York 
City  as  one  of  the  faculty  of  Teachers'  Col- 
lege, but  for  many  years  has  beem  associ- 
ated in  the  minds  of  her  friends  with  the 
kindergarten  training  school  of  the  Louis- 
ville Free  Kindergarten  Association,  with 
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which  she  was  connected  for  nineteen  years, 
first  as  student  then  as  principal  and  super- 
intendent of  the  training  class. 

A  brief  glance  at  the  history  of  this  lead- 
ing training  school  of  the  Southern  section 
of  our  country  will  not  come  amiss  at  the 
present  time,  when  the  attention  of  kinder- 
gartners  is  turned  toward  the  South. 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Clark  was  the  first  president  of 
the  Louisville  Free  Kindergarten  Associa- 
tion, and  from  her  first  report  in  June,  1888, 
we  learn  that  the  first  kindergarten  opened 
fn  connection  with  the  Industrial  School  of 
the  Holcombe  Mission  on  East  Jefferson 
street.  The  special  desire  was  to  reach 
any  little  children  who  attended  the  mis- 
sion, although  too  young  to  sew.  The  board 
of  directors  finally  said  to  the  managers  of 
the  school,  "open  your  kindergarten  if  you 
think  you  can  meet  the  expense.''  Material 
was  donated  and  twenty-four  little  ones  met 
each  Saturday  morning  in  charge  of  Miss 
Mary  L.  Graham.  Interest  increased  and 
in  February,  1887,  funds  were  contributed 
to  open  a  daily  kindergarten  with  a  qualified 
trained  teacher.  By  September  the  work 
had  grown  still  more  and  the  next  step  in 
advance  was  the  formation  of  a  training 
class  of  six,  with  Miss  Anna  E.  Bryan  as 
teacher. 

The  association  was  incorporated  in  the 
fall. 

In  1893  Miss  Bryan  resigned,  and  for 
many  years  conducted  a  successful  training 
school  in  Chicago. 

At  her  recommendation  Miss  Hill  was 
chosen  as  her  successor,  and  for  thirteen 
years  she  continued  and  enlarged  the  good 
work. 

A  notable  step  in  the  direction  of  progress 
was  the  organization  in  September,  1899,  of 
a  normal  class  to  train  colored  kindergart- 
ners.  This  was  largely  due  to  the  enthusi- 
asm and  inspiration  of  Mrs.  Andrew  Cowan 
and  a  board  from  the  Northern  Presbyter- 
ian churches  of  the  city,  co-operation  with  a 
board  of  the  most  progressive  colored  peo- 
ple of  the  city.  The  students  did  good  work 
and  there  are  today  six  colored  kindergart- 
ners  in  the  public  schools.  The  first  year  a 
class  of  six  students  was  graduated  and  in 
the  present  year  they  numbered  twelve. 

In  March,  1903,  the  kindergarten  received 
public  recognition  in  that  the  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation of  the  city  took  charge  of  seven  of 
;^  the  free  kindergartens  (which  had  thus  far 
[  been  supported  by  public  subscription),  and 
in  addition  to  this  opened  two  kindergartens 


in  public  school  buildings.  There  are  now 
twenty-three  kindergartens  maintained  by 
the  Board  of  Education,  the  work  being  su- 
pervised by  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Louisville  Free  Kindergarten  Association, 
which  supervises  also  four  other  kindergar- 
tens supported  by  philanthropy. 

The  present  president  of  the  association 
is  Mrs.  T.  F.  Trabue. 

Miss  Hiirs  strong  personality,  her  capa- 
city for  leadership  and  organization,  her 
clear  insight,  and  balanced  judgment  have 
not  been  local  in  their  influence,  but,  wher- 
ever she  has  spoken  or  lectured  she  has 
stimulated  thought,  discussion  and  hfe,  and 
she  now  carries  these  qualities  of  leadership 
into  her  work  at  Columbia. 

Meanwhile  the  work  at  the  Louisville 
Training  School  continues  under  a  strong 
faculty  with  Miss  Hill's  sister,  Mary  Down- 
ing Hill,  as  supervisor  and  training  teacher. 

The  following  statement  of  the  good  and 
constructive  work  being  done  in  Louisville, 
with  the  co-operation  of  the  intelligent  col- 
ored people  of  the  community  will  prove  of 
genuine  interest  to  all  kindergartners  re- 
gardless of  the  section  from  which  they  hail. 
It  is  composed  of  extracts  from  the  secre- 
tary's* report  of  the  Louisville  Colored  Kin- 
dergarten Association,  June,  1907.  This  as- 
sociation is  a  branch  of  the  Louisville  Free 
Kindergarten  Association. 

"The  Woman's  Improvement  Club,  seeing 
the  necessity  for  trained  kindergartners, 
called  a  mass  meeting  in  1897  to  consider 
opening  a  kindergarten  training  class  for 
our  colored  girls. 

This  meeting  proved  successful,  a  number 
of  members  being  enrolled  with  annual  dues 
of  one  dollar.  After  some  time  had  elapsed, 
however,  only  seventy-five  dollars  had  been 
collected,  so  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
confer  with  a  committee  from  the  Louisville 
Free  Kindergarten  Association.  The  latter 
kindly  agreed  to  take  any  of  our  students  in 
our  prospective  class  into  their  colored  kin- 
dergarten, which  they  had  conducted  for  a 
number  of  years  in  the  Knox  Colored  Pres- 
byterian Church.  The  requirements  for  en- 
trance to  our  class  were  a  high  school  di- 
ploma or  its  equivalent  and  a  good  moral 
character,  the  tuition  being  $2.50  a  month. 
Our  association  made  up  the  deficit  in  run- 
ning expenses.  The  faculty  was  composed 
of  Misses  Patty  S.  Hill,  Finie  M.  Burton  and 
Annette  Ingalls.  The  class  numbered  six 
at  the  end  of  their  two  years'  course. 

♦G.  A.  Ungent  is  the  secretary. 
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Anae  St  Clair  Public  School,  Building,  St.  Martin  Parish,  in  1904 


In  1899,  the  Woman's  Improvement  Club 
opened  a  kindergarten  in  the  east  end. 
Through  the  kindness  of  the  superintendent 
and  the  school  board,  our  two  colored  kin- 
dergartens were  given  rooms  in  public 
school  buildings  free  of  all  charges. 

By  the  opening  of  the  next  session  the 
women  of  Louisville  had  so  interested  the 
proper  officials  that  they  added  the  kinder- 
gartens to  the  public  school  system. 

One  of  our  graduates  found  employment 
in  Alabama,  others  in  Georgia,  Indiana,  and 
South  Dakota. 

Seein'^  all  our  graduates  were  employed, 
after  two  years  we  opened  a  second  training 
class,  seven  of  whom  received  diplomas. 
Having  a  supply  of  teachers  we  began  to 
ask  for  more  kindergartens  and  were  success- 


ful in  having  one  more  opened,  and  on  ac- 
count of  the  numbers  in  these  kindergartens 
each  was  given  a  paid  assistant.  The  call 
for  our  teachers  continued,  and  one  went  to 
Cincinnati  to  take  charge  of  a  public  school 
kindergarten  last  January. 

In  March,  1907,  a  third  class  was  organ- 
ized with  nine  members  and  we  hope  they 
will  continue  with  credit  to  themselves,  the 
association  and  their  teachers,  who  are 
members  of  the  faculty  of  the  Louisville 
Free  Kindergarten  Association. 

We  are  proud  of  the  work  of  the  Louis- 
ville Association  and  the  women  who  made 
it  possible  for  our  colored  girls  to  receive 
this  training,  and  too  much  credit  cannot  be 
given  them  for  their  untiring  efforts  to  as- 
sist us  in  the  cause  of  our  little  colored 
children. 


Anec  St.  Clair  Public  School,  St.  Martin  Parish.  La.,  1905 
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GBRMANT. 

Seyeral  ordonnances  lately  published  in  the  of- 
ficial "Zentral-Blatt  for  the  Public  Schools  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Prussia"  tend  to  show  the  earnest  de- 
sire of  the  new  minister  of  education  to  promote  the 
interests  of  especially  the  country  schools  by  wise 
and  timely  regulations.  One  of  the  latest  edicts 
confers  upon  Tillage  school  boards  the  power  of 
protecting  the  vicinity  of  school  houses  against  the 
maintenance  or  creation  of  all  nuisances,  unsightly 
buildings  or  disturbing  pursuits  within  a  prescribed 
distance  from  the  school  building,  and  also  empower 
the  same  authorities  to  acquire  a  sufficiently  large 
plot  of  ground,  commensurate  to  the  number  of 
school  children,  wherever  such  has  not  yet  been 
provided  for.  This  and  other  ordinances  of  a  simi- 
lar character  plainly  evince  the  conviction  of  the 
Prussian  government  that  the  village  schools  should 
experience  a  pronounced  improvement  in  their 
equipment,  to  correspond  both  with  the  demand  of 
the  age  and  with  the  excellent  mode  of  instruction 
which  already  obtains  in  them. 

Aside  from  a  very  copious  publication  of  prises  for 
competitive  essays  on  the  most  various  subjects  the 
"Paedagogische  Archiv,"  edited  by  Prof.  D.  L. 
Freitag  in  Brunswick,  contains  two  highly  interest- 
ing articles,  one  by  Dr.  Richard  Faust,  entitled 
**Orlon,"  the  other  by  Dr.  H.  Schmid  King,  super- 
scribed: "The  Town  as  School."  While  the  former 
represents  a  most  excellent  research  of  a  more  or 
lees  theological  character  the  latter  appeals  to  us 
as  a  most  practical  presentation  of  the  educational 
opportunities  which  a  town  or  city  infolds  in  the 
various  pursuits  of  its  inhabitants,  its  factories,  its 
institutions,  its  architecture  and  its  history— oppor- 
tunities which  need  only  the  educator's  skillful 
treatment,  in  order  to  be  utilised  for  educational 
purposes. 

"Die  Blaetter  fuer  das  Oymnasial-Schulwesen," 
edited  by  Dr.  Johann  Melber  (Munich),  contains 
quite  a  number  of  excellent  articles,  among  which 
we  may  enumerate  as  also  applicable  in  this  coun- 
try: "Parental  Co-operation  with  the  School,"  by 
Dr.  R.  Weber;  "Shelley  and  Tennyson  in  Their  Re- 
lation to  the  Antique,"  by  Dr.  M.  Voigt.  The  first- 
named  article  forcibly  points  out  the  many  advant- 
ages that  would  result  from  a  well-regulated  co-op- 
eration of  parents  and  teacher,  but  also  candidly 
states  the  unpleasant  and  harmful  consequences 
that  would  eminate  from  inconsiderate  license  on 
either  part. 

"Lehrproben  und  Lehrgaenge,"  published  by  Prof. 
Dr.  W.  Fries  and  R.  Mengo  at  Hallears,  contains  a 
great  number  of  practical  articles  for  the  instruc- 
tion in  languages  and  mathematics  at  German  gym- 
nasiums, from  which  articles  we  mainly  glean  the 
fact,  that  undoubtedly  these  institutions  are  Just 
now  facing  the  problems  of  organising  elective 
courses  instead  of  the  present  compulsory  system  of 
studies.  It  would  seem  to  us  that  the  sooner  this 
crisis  is  ended,  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  devel- 
opment of  a  progressive  mode  of  classical  education. 

An  exceedingly  rich  material  of  a  psychological 
and  pathological  character  is  presented  to  us  in  the 
"Zeitschrift  fuer  Experimentalle  Paedagogik,"  pub- 
lished by  Prof.  E.  Meumann  of  the  University  of 
Muenster,  which  magasine  deservedly  ranks  as  a 
cosmopolitan  vehicle  of  the  best  and  maturest 
thoughts  of  the  greatest  savants  of  all  countries. 
So  we  find  also  in  this  number  essays  from  the  pens 
of  learneu  psychologists  in  Germany,  Russia,  Hun- 
gary and  America.  We  notice  especially  a  very  in- 
teresting article  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Henry  Herbert 
Gk)ddard,  Professor  of  Psychology  and  Pedagogy  in 
tiie  SUtt  Normal  School,  West  Chester,  Pa,    Said 


article,  superscribed  "The  Ideals  of  Children,"  dis- 
cusses several  important  questions  referring  to  the 
child's  psychological  development  in  a  most  ex- 
haustive and  thorough  manner  and  emphasizes  e»- 
pecially  the  ethnological  importance  of  the  peda- 
gogical development  of  children's  ideals.  We  heart- 
ily commend  the  perusal  of  the  ingenious  article  to 
all  interested  in  the  education  of  the  young. 

A  worthy  competitor  in  the  same  field  is  the 
*  Zeitschrift  fuer  Paedagogische  Psychologic,  Patho- 
logic und  Hygiene,"  edited  by  Ferdinand  Kemsics 
and  Leo  Hirschlatt.  While  every  one  of  its  many 
articles  deserves  the  educator's  earnest  attention, 
there  is.  however,  one  that  would  seem  to  claim  an 
extraordinary  consideration  on  the  part  of  the 
American  kindergartner,  an  essay  by  Miss  Hanna 
Meeke,  teacher  at  the  Ev.  Froebel  Seminary  in 
Cassel,  on  "Froebel  Pedagogy  and  Children's  Scru- 
tiny." The  cosmopolitan  and  universal  value  of 
Froebel's  creation,  its  iUimitability  and  expansive- 
ness  through  all  human  pursuits,  its  adaptability  to 
all  conditions  of  men,  has  never  been  so  strikingly 
and  eloquently  demonstrated  as  in  this  article 
which  we  therefore  most  earnestly  commend  to  the 
perusal  of  all  engaged  in  the  great  work. 

FRANCE. 

"The  Revue  Internationale  de  I'Enseignement," 
Francois  Piernot  editor,  contains,  besides  many 
minor  articles,  seven  very  interesting  essays,  vis.: 
1.  The  opening  conferences  of  the  faculty  of  let- 
ters at  the  University  of  Paris;  2.  The  College 
Eotos  at  Buda  Pest  (Hungary).  3.  The  Forest 
School  of  Charlottburg  (Baton).  4.  The  question 
about  Greek  and  Latin  in  American  colleges.  6. 
The  German  School  in  Prussian  Poland.  6.  Moral 
Education  in  England.  7.  Comments  on  the  dis- 
tribution of  prises  in  French  Schools.  We  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  everyone  of  the  articles 
will  be  found  highly  instructive  and  useful. 

In  the  Journal  bearing  the  title  "L'Enseignement 
Secondaire"  we  note  especially  these  articles,  that 
might  be  found  valuable  to  American  teachers,  vis. : 
School  Hygiene,  by  Louis  Bruyere;  a  Protest  against 
the  Indirect  Complement,  by  Ph.  Magnet;  and  8,  A 
Reform  of  the  Elective  Courses  in  Colleges. 

As  a  conclusive  proof  to  the  fact  that  English  is 
now  studied  very  extensively  in  France,  an  article 
in  the  "Revue  de  TEnseignement  des  Langues  Vi- 
vantes"  will  serve,  which  written  by  Prof.  Wuller 
Thomas  of  the  University  of  Lyons,  treats  in  the 
English  vernacular  an  "Opening  Lesson  in  the 
Course  of  English  Literature"  in  a  masterly  way. 
The  same  magazine  contains  two  other  admirable 
essays,  one  by  Prof.  Schmitt,  entitled  "Appearance 
and  Disappearance";  the  other,  by  Bernhard  Eu- 
phem,  on  "Gk>ethe's  Garden."  There  can  be  no 
doubt  the  French  have  learned  a  great  deal! 


BOOK  NOTES. 


"About  Sun,  Rain,  Snow  and  Wind  and  Other 
Good  Friends,"  by  Sophia  Reinheimer,  with  illus- 
trations by  Adolf  Ainberg,  such  is  the  title  of  a 
beautiful  little  book  sent  to  us  through  the  kind- 
ness of  its  publishing  house,  "Die  Hilfe,"  at  Berlin- 
Schoeneberg.  Rarely,  if  ever,  it  has  been  our  good 
fortune  to  meet  with  as  genial,  as  unpretentious 
and  still  highly  meritorious  literary  production  as 
this  charming  work,  which  in  our  humble  estima- 
tion, may  well  deserve  to  rank  equal  with  the  best 
efforts  of  a  Stieler,  a  Hans  Andersen,  and  a  Jacob 
Grimm.  The  fifteen  stories  which  it  contains  con- 
stitute as  many  poetic  pictures  entirely  congenial  to 
the  childlike  mind,  woven  and  spun  in  the  simplest, 
yet  most  heartfelt  language  from  the  commonest, 
yet  most  etheral  materials,  such  as  the  title  of  the 
book  truthfully  indicates.  Not  one  single  foreign, 
artificial,  prosaic  element  mars  its  conception  or 
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diction;  ererythinir  in  it  is  true,  natural  and  poeti- 
cal; it  speaks  to  the  heart  and  erery  heart  will  in- 
voluntary  respond  to  it.  We  feel  no  hesitation  in 
pronouncing  the  book  as  eminently  worthy  of  the 
widest  introduction,  and  confidently  hope  that  it 
will  soon  appear  in  an  Bnglish  translation  not 
inferior  to  the  German  original. 

"Bildertafel  fuer  den  Unterricht  im  Englischen" 
(Picture  Tablets  for  Instruction  in  English),  by 
Thora  Qoldschmidt,  published  by  Ferdinand  Hirt  ft 
Son,  Leipzig,  must  be  considered  a  work  of  a  truly 
original  and  rational  character  for  the  acquisition 
of  the  English,  and  for  that  of  any  language.  It 
contains  twenty-six  full-page  pictures  of  every  day's 
aspect,  such  as  house,  parlor,  kitchen,  farm,  etc., 
each  picture  containing  a  number  of  articles,  such 
as  furniture,  utensils,  tools,  all  provided  with  num- 
bers, which  refer  to  the  words  of  a  vocabulary  at 
the  bottom  of  the  illustrated  page.  On  the  opposite 
side  we  meet  with  a  series  of  conversations  con- 
cerning the  objects,  so  arranged  that  the  questions 
and  answers  refer  to  the  numbers  of  the  articles  and 
are  to  be  supplied  by  the  teacher  as  well  as  by  the 
scholar.  It  is  evident  that  this  highly  objective 
method  cannot  fail  to  impart  to  the  pupil  not  only 
a  copious  vocabulary,  but  also  will  go  far  towards 
cultivating  in  him  a  ready  vower  of  conversation. 

"The  Community  and  the  Citizen,"  by  Arthur 
William  Dunn,  D.  S.  Heath  ft  Co.,  Boston,  pub- 
lishers, is  a  most  commendable  text-book  on  Civil 
Government,  that  should  meet  with  the  widest  ap- 
preciation. It  is  profusely  illustrated  and  especially 
characterized  by  a  lucid  diction,  so  that  the  reader 
can  readily  understand  it.  The  questions  and  refer- 
ences at  the  end  of  every  chapter  of  the  book  are  a 
highly  praiseworthy  feature  of  the  work  and  greatly 
contribute  towards  rendering  the  book  worthy  of 
the  widest  introduction  as  a  text-book  in  our 
schools. 


MAGAZINE  NOTES. 


"School  and  Home  Education"  for  January  con- 
tains an  interesting  and  valuable  article,  by  Super- 
intendent F.  M.  Fultz,  describing  "The  Glaciers  of 
America."  It  is  a  paper  which  is  of  great  interest 
to  the  general  reader,  but  of  especial  value  to  the 
high  school  teacher  or  any  teacher  of  physical 
geography.  Six  fine  illustrations  from  photographs 
taken  on  the  spot  show  examples  of  various  kinds 
of  glaciers  which  are  impressive  and  instructive  at 
the  same  time.  One  shows  a  view  across  Muir 
Glacier,  the  "line  of  most  rapid  movement  being 
indicated  by  the  masses  of  rock  material  carried 
along  on  the  ice."  Another  shows  the  top  of  the 
same  ice  river  with  its  medial  moraines  and  the 
broken  surface  which  suggests  indeed  the  frozen 
billows,  many  feet  high  of  the  ocean.  The  same 
Journal  has  an  article  by  James  Speed  written  in 
the  form  of  boyish  letters  telling  of  "A  Bluegrass 
Vacation."  The  illustrations  are  interesting  to 
young  and  old,  especially  that  of  the  snake  curving 
his  way  up  the  bark  of  a  tree,  bracing  himself 
against  the  rough  edges  of  the  bark. 

"The  School  Weekly,"  Oak  Park,  111.,  for  January 
10,  has  Chapter  10  of  a  series  on  Lettering.  Also 
a  column  from  Alexander  A.  Moll  on  "Bible  or  no 
Bible,"  in  which  he  points  out  that  while  the  Bible 
may  not  necessarily  be  used  in  the  school  as  a  text- 
book, yet  inasmuch  as  there  are  continual  refer- 
ences to  it  in  literature  (Whittier's  "Snowbound" 
for  example),  it  should  be  accessible  in  the  school 
as  a  book  of  reference  as  are  other  reference  books; 
and  with  the  Bible,  and  for  the  same  reason  should 
be  the  Koran,  the  Talmud,  etc.    We  quote: 

"These  three  books  upon  whose  moral  teachings 
the  temporal,  religious  and  spiritual  salvation  of 
nearly  the  whole  human  race  is  based,  ought  not  to 
be  snubbed  by  the  broad-minded  liberalism  of  the 
twentieth  century  Uncle  Sam  Americans. 


The  public  school  is  the  university  of  the  Amerl-  ' 
can  children  of  the  great  common  people,  and  we 
should  not  permit  any  bigotry,  fanaticism,  or  other 
narrow-mindedness  to  close  a  single  door  that  will 
assist  in  giving  broader  or  deeper  views  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  classics  in  literature,  enriched  by  the 
passages  from  all  the  sacred  writings  of  the  entire 
human  race." 

In  the  same  number  is  Part  H  of  "The  Making  of 
a  Doll  House." 

A  frequent  question  asked  settlement  workers  is 
regarding  the  relation  of  religion  to  what  they  are 
attempting  to  do.  This  question  is  well  answered 
in  an  address  by  Mrs.  Mary  Simkovitch,  given  at  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  pastorate  of  Jenkln 
Lloyd  Jones,  Chicago.  Miss  Jane  Addams  presided 
at  this  particular  session.  The  address  will  be 
found  in  "Unity"  (Chicago),  for  January  9,  and  la 
worth  preserving  for  future  reference.  To  the  same 
number  Marion  Franklin  Ham  sends  an  inspira- 
tional account  of  a  Union  Thanksgiving  service  held 
in  a  Texas  town.  A  Jewish  rabbi  suggested  it  and 
representatives  from  most  of  the  different  churches 
were  there  and  addressed  an  audience  of  2,200. 

The  "Open  Court"  for  January  tells  the  story  of 
Galileo  and  his  trial,  with  a  frontispiece  represent- 
ing that  notable  historical  scene. 

When  we  read  Groos'  great  and  helpful  volume 
on  the  "Play  of  Man"  we  were  somewhat  dlsi4>- 
pointed  in  the  comparatively  little  space  and  study 
he  gave  to  the  gambling  instinct.  In  the  "Pennsyl- 
vania School  Journal"  for  January,  edited  by  Dr. 
Schaeffer,  Rev.  Clifford  Gray  Twombly  has  some 
wise  words  to  say  upon  this  important  subject.  He 
finds  gambling  wrong  in  the  first  place,  because  it 
undermines  honest  effort,  honest  work,  and  solid 
character,  and  therefore  true  success  in  life.  He 
also  finds  it  wrong  because  opposed  to  the  great 
law  of  Christian  service.  "Love  worketh  no  ill  to 
his  neighbor."  It  would  seem  timely  that  this  great 
national  evil  be  made  the  subject  for  discussion  ar 
teachers'  conventions  and  Sunday  schools.  All  in- 
terested may  well  read  this  article. 

Authority  was  given  for  opening  a  school  for  ap- 
prentices in  the  McKinley  high  school  and  in  the 
Graham  school,  Chicago,  on  Monday,  January  6,  to 
continue  three  months  with  sessions  of  six  hours,  a 
day.  Students  from  outside  the  city  will  be  ad- 
mitted in  case  there  is  room  and  the  charge  for 
tuition  will  be  the  same  as  for  tuition  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools. — EiXChange. 


BOOK  NOTBS. 


"Fairies  I  Have  Met,"  by  Mrs.  Rodolph  SUwell. 
The  writer  has  the  delicate  touch  which  we  might 
well  expect  of  one  who  has  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  fairies.  There  is  depth  as  well  as. 
lightness  to  the  pretty  tales  and  one  "The  Cloud 
That  Had  No  Lining,"  the  kindergartners  will  be 
glad  to  add  to  their  repertoire  of  April  stories. 
Small  boys  and  girls  who  are  fond  of  fairy  tale? 
and  stories  of  adventure  among  pirates  and  savages 
will  appreciate  the  story  of  "A  Little  Girl  in  a. 
Book,"  which  tells  of  how  Chrlstabel  wished  she 
were  a  little  girl  in  a  book  and  suddenly  found 
herself  figuring  in  one,  obliged  to  repeat  all  her 
adventures  every  time  the  book  was  read,  which 
soon  grew  tiresome.  There  are  eight  handsome 
pictures  in  color  by  Edmund  Dulac.  The  short, 
dedication  is  a  little  gem  in  itself.  Unfortunately, 
the  exterior  of  the  book  gives  no  promise  of  the 
charm  of  what  lies  within.  The  colors  of  the  cover 
are  so  discordant  that  Judging  from  them  alone  one' 
would  hesitate  to  put  the  book  into  the  hands  of  a 
child.  As  if  it  were  not  bad  enough  to  place  to- 
gether blues  and  violets,  which  vex  the  color  senae,^ 
the  paper  protective  covering  is  of  a  shade  of  orang^e^ 
which  adds  another  Jarring  note  to  the  general  dia^ 
cord,    John  Lane  Co.,  New  Tork« 
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The  Teddy  Bears  a  B  C,  by  Laura  Rinkle  John- 
son, illustrated  by  Margaret  Landers  Sanford;  pub- 
lished by  H.  M.  Caldwell,  Boston. 

There  is  a  quatrain  of  verse  for  each  letter  of  the 
alphabet,  the  rhyme  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  small 
bears,  expressing  every  variety  of  Jolly  action.  The 
right-hand  page  illustrates  the  accompanying  verse. 
The  Teddy  Bears  are  seen  curled  up  inside  of  a  den 
made  of  books.  Another  picture  shows  Mother  Bear 
starting  off  on  a  Journey  witn  the  wee  bear  in  the 
baby  carriage.  The  last  melancholy  picture  shows 
the  bears  at  the  zoo  in  a  cage  made  of  a  gridiron, 
resting  upon  two  books.  This  gives  Mother  Ian  op- 
portunity to  discourse  upon  the  injury  done  to  vol- 
umes if  roughly  treated,  though  such  may  not  have 
been  the  intent  of  the  author  or  artist. 


"Five  Little  Peppers  in  the  Little  Brown  House," 
by  Margaret  Sidney.  Could  a  mother  choose  more 
delightful,  helpful,  desirable  companions  for  her 
children  than  the  five  little  Peppers?  That  is  of 
course  after  they  have  had  acquaintanc  with  the 
four  Little  Women.  The  above-named  is  the 
eleventh  volume  of  th  well-beloved  Pepper  series 
and  in  addition  to  many  entirely  new  stories  it  in- 
cludes the  original  two,  which  first  brought  the 
Pepper  children  to  the  notice  of  childhood.  Read- 
ing these  two  we  quite  understand  why  the  pub- 
lishers should  have  insisted  upon  more  and  still 
more,  backed  by  a  discriminating  public.  The  chil- 
dren of  today  will  read  them  with  the  same  sest  as 
did  those  of  twenty  years  ago.  Lothrop,  Lee,  Shep- 
ard&  Co.,  Boston.    Price  11.26. 


From  THE  TEDDY  BEARS  A-B-C*  By  Uura  Rinkle  JolmMm 
H.  M.  CftklweU  Company,  Publisken,  New  York  and  Boatoii 
Copyright  1907,  by  H.  M.  CaldweU,  Co 


While  studying  the  doings  of  the  beloved  bears 
the  child  is  happily  becoming  familiar  with  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  which  are  all  too  frequently 
the  bugbears  of  the  nursery. 

"A  Desk  Book  of  Errors  in  English,"  by  Frank 
H.  Vizetelly.  The  book  includes  notes  on  colloquial- 
isms and  slang  to  be  avoided  in  conversation.  Nico- 
las Murray  Butler,  among  those  things  with  which 
a  college  course  should  equip  a  student,  names  a 
good  command  of  the  mother  tongue.  We  may  not 
all  be  able  to  attend  college,  but  a  command  of 
good  English  is  possible  to  all,  and  is  certainly 
much  to  be  desired.  This  book  will  help  all  writ- 
ers and  speakers  who  feel  their  well  of  pure  Eng- 
lish in  danger  of  being  defiled  by  the  inlets  of  new 
slang  from  street  and  shop  and  school  and  college, 
for,  alas,  if  any  group  of  people  seem  to  exult  more 
than  others  in  loose  slang  it  is  the  youths  and 
maidens  fresh  from  school  and  college.  But  it  is 
not  errors  in  slang  alone  that  are  indicated.  Nice 
distinctions  are  pointed  out  between  words  often 
confused  and  those  who  aspire  to  write  with  cor- 
rectness and  force  will  learn  the  error  of  their 
ways  in  particulars  which  they  have  previously 
^  /erlooked.  The  editor  is  discriminating  in  his  re- 
marks and  in  the  case  of  many  disputed  words  he 
takes  a  moderate  middle  ground.  Published  by 
Funk  A  Wagnalls,  New  York. 


"Lincoln  Centre  Leaves."  These  represent  a 
genuine  need  of  the  busy,  strenuous  worker  of  the 
day  and  the  idea  is  caried  out  most  charmingly  by 
the  Lincoln  Centre  Shop,  Chicago.  Price,  10  cents 
each,  or  $1.00  a  dozen.  Hand  illuminated,  25  cents 
each,  $2.50  a  dozen.  We  can  give  no  better  idea  of 
their  character  than  by  quoting  as  follows: 

"How  often  a  kindly  thought  miscarries  before  it 
finds  birth  in  expression!  How  often  a  loving  mes- 
sage tarries  in  the  heart  until  it  is  buried  beneath 
a  load  of  cares  and  businesses  of  this  work-a-day 
world!  Imagine  on  one's  desk  a  box  of  dainty  note- 
paper,  each  sheet  bearing  the  message  ready  made! 
made  in  the  poet's  happy  way,  perhaps  with  quaint 
hand-lettering  reproduced  with  a  touch  of  fitting  il- 
lustration,— a  birtnday  greeting  for  a  girl  or  a 
grandmother,  a  bit  of  cheer  for  a  "shut-in,"  a  New 
Year's  or  a  marriage  wish,  or  a  welcome  to  a  babe; 
and  nothing  to  do  but  write  one's  name,  with  or 
without  an  additional  message,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  folder,  and  direct,  seal  and  stamp  the  envelope; 
and  your  message  has  taken  wings  and  flown 
whither  your  heart  would." 

The  leaves  are  decorated  by  Bertha  E.  Jaques,  and 
other  artists,  and  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  New  Year,  Horatio  N.  Powers.  2.  Na- 
Things  of  His  Providence,  etaoinn  etaoin  etaoinn  e 
ture's  Ministries  (To  a  shut-in),  Evelyn  H.  Walker. 
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3.  Many  Dear  Things  of  His  Providence,  W.  C. 
Gannett.  4.  Thou  Mlndest  Me  of  All  Bright  Things 
(To  a  young  girl),  E^relyn  H.  Walker.  5.  From 
Wishing-Land  (Wishes  for  her  birthday),  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson.  6.  Sunset  and  Afterglow  (To 
one  in  the  afternoon  of  life),  Evelyn  H.  Walker.  7. 
They  Might  Not  Need  Me,  Tet  They  Might,  Bmily 
Dickinson.  8.  Flower  Messengers  (With  a  gift  of 
flowers),  EiVelyn  H.  Walker.  9.  Not  by  Appoint- 
ment Do  We  Meet  Delight  and  Joy,  Oerald  Massey. 
10.  May  Sun  and  Moon  and  Little  Stars  (To  one  I 
love),  EiVelyn  H.  Walker.  11.  A  Thought  for  a 
Friend,  Dinah  Mulock  Craik.  12.  For  a  Marriage 
Day,  Oerald  Massey. 

Some  are  printed  upon  delicate  green  paper,  others 
upon  cream.  Each  has  its  own  envelope.  These  ex- 
quisite leaves  differ  trom  other  message  leaflets  in 
that  each  one  is  addressed  to,  as  it  were,  to  some 
particular  person.  They  have  a  personal  appeal 
which  makes  them  unique.  Bach  is  from  the  heart 
Oue  of  the  verses  beginning 

"May  sun  and  moon  and  little  stars 
Of  heaven  keep  watch  above  you." 

is  meant  for  use  as  a  valentine.  It  is  charmingly  deco. 
rated  with  silver  moon  and  stars  on  a  beautiful  bine 
backn^und.  Still  others  of  the  poems  are  printed  in 
brown  lettering  upon  a  brown  background;  all  are  tntly 
tasteful  and  artistic. 

"Oood  Housekeeping"  for  February  contains  an 
article  on  "Public  School  Cookery:  Is  It  Playing 
Fair  with  the  Home  and  the  Taxpayer?"  by  Mary 
Bronson  Hartt,  in  which  she  discusses  the  question 
from  many  points  of  view,  after  having  gathered 
information  and  opinions  from  a  variety  of  sources. 
It  appears  that  many  parents  complain  that  the 
children  are  unable  after  the  time  given  it  to  work 
out  practically  at  home  what  they  have  learned  (?) 
in  the  schools.  Some  attribute  this  to  the  small 
quantities  the  children  use  and  others  to  the  bad 
teaching.  Teachers  themselves  disagree  as  to 
whether  it  is  more  important  to  teach  the  science 
or  the  art  of  cookery,  some  contending  that  "the 
object  from  the  educational  standpoint  is  not  to 
turn  out  accomplished  cooks,  any  more  than  manual 
training  turns  out  fully  equipped  carpenters  and 
machinists.  The  object  is  to  teach  manual  dexterity 
and  principles,  so  that  the  girl  develops  into  a 
homemaker,  with  comparatively  little  additional 
training."    Another  teacher  says  that,  "In  the  final 


analysis  no  great  skill  can  be  developed  in  public 
school  work."  Teachers  diifer  again  as  to  whether 
it  is  possible  to  teach  according  to  the  fractional 
recipe.  Here  much  depends  apparently  upon  the 
skill  of  the  teacher.  In  the  present  state  of  public 
opinion  it  is  difllcult  for  economic  reasons  to  famish 
material  enough  for  each  child  to  cook  according 
to  the  full  recipe,  although  we  are  told  that  this  is 
done  in  Sweden  and  in  English  board  schools, 
"the  expense  being  made  up  by  the  sale  of  the 
cooked  food."  In  the  Hackley  School  cooks  put 
up  quantities  of  fruit  every  fall  for  the  Muskegon 
hospitals,  the  hospital  boards  furnishing  all  the 
materials,  and  in  Illinois,  woman's  clubs  send  In 
materials  for  a  luncheon  now  and  then,  to  be  cooked 
in  school  kitchens,  by  way  of  giving  the  children 
experience.  Other  perplexities  concerning  school 
cookery  depend  upon  large  classes;  too  little  cook- 
ing and  too  much  talking;  too  little  opportunity  for 
the  child  to  work  for  himself  and  learn  by  his  own 
mistakes;  "principles  given  first  and  practice  after- 
ward"; too  little  delight,  "too  much  formality,"  the 
school  kitchen  does  not  present  the  same  conditions 
as  those  found  in  the  home.  Lack  of  ability  in  the 
teachers,  both  as  to  practical  skill  and  as  to  teach- 
ing skill.  The  writer  reminds  us  finally  that  there 
is  as  yet  no  such  thing  as  "domestic  science.  There 
is  going  to  be."  She  quotes  at  the  end  from  Miss 
Sarah  Arnold,  dean  of  Simmons  College,  Boston: 

"Remember  how  very  expensive  Is  the  teaching 
of  domestic  science.  Remember  how  relatively  un- 
developed is  the  whole  subject.  And  do  not  ask 
us  to  go  too  fast  We  are  at  the  beginning  of  a 
domestic  revolution  which  is  going  eventually  to 
equip  woman  for  that  peculiar  work  which  God 
Almighty  cannot  do  without  her.  Let  us  not  criti- 
cize beginnings.  Let  us  exercise  rather  a  prophetic 
patience." 

In  the  same  Journal  -there  are  several  articles  In 
which  Gertrude  Atherton,  Grace  Duflleld  Goodwin, 
and  others  discuss  the  problem  of  adjustment  be- 
tween husband  and  wife  in  order  that  the  true  mar- 
riage may  be  consummated.  The  question  of  mar- 
riage versus  a  "career"  for  a  woman  and  similar 
questions  are  approached  and  handled  with  Jud^r- 
ment,  in  sight  and  genuine  wisdom.  All  women 
married  or  unmarried  will  be  interested  and  thoee 
who  have  newly  entered  upon  the  marriage  state 
will  undoubtedly  be  helped  to  bridge  over  diifer- 
ences  before  the  wedding. 


NEWS  NOTES 


Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  President  of  (Clark  Univer- 
sity, addressed  in  January  a  united  meeting  of  the 
New  York  City  Library  Association  and  the  Long 
Island  Association  in  the  charming  auditorium  of 
the  Margaret  Louisa  Home,  New  York  City.  Dr. 
Hall's  topic  was  on  "the  psychology  of  childhood  as 
related  to  reading  and  the  public  library"  and  in  his 
most  entertaining  talk  he  certainly  gave  the  librar- 
ians of  Greater  New  York  many  new  suggestions, 
and  set  his  interested  audience  thinking  along 
new  lines.  We  give  but  a  meagre  report  of  this 
fine  address. 

Dr.  Hall  said  that  he  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
significant  of  modern  culture  movements  the  inva- 
sion of  the  schools  by  the  libraries  and  the  making 
of  libraries  attractive  to  the  children  "when  they 
ought  to  be  out  of  doors,"  in  this  way  conveying  a 
compliment  at  the  same  time  that  he  expressed  a 
semi-criticism.  He  deprecated  the  time  spent  by 
the  children  in  the  libraries  because  of  the  physical 
injury  resulting  from  the  long-continued  bad  pos- 
tures usually  assumed  by  the  young  readers  and  the 
strain  upon  the  muscles  of  the  eyes  with  the  re- 


peated lateral  movements,  at  the  important,  crucial 
stages  of  development. 

Dr.  Hall  also  regards  as  a  sad  fact  the  mania  for 
reading,  which  often  seises  children  when  they 
ought  to  be  learning  in  the  more  vital  way  ottered 
by  experience  and  conversation.  "The  book  go  be- 
tween the  child  and  life"  when  there  is  overmuch 
reading  and  book-learning  in  childhood.  It  has 
been  proved  that  the  child  who  does  not  go  to 
school  till  seven  is  further  along  at  fourteen  than 
the  one  who  goes  to  school  at  six,  and  he  who  goes 
at  eight  is  still  further  along  at  fourteen.  Such 
statement  from  such  authority,  who  has  made  Ions 
and  thorough  investigations  and  experiments,  may 
well  set  the  school  people  thinking  and  acting. 

A  study  has  also  been  made  of  the  diiferences  in 
the  book  likings  of  boys  and  girls  at  diiferent  ages 
and  such  study  may  well  be  continued  by  librarians 
who  here  have  an  excellent  opportunity  for  secur- 
ing data.  Among  the  sixteen  or  seventeen  points 
enumerated  are  these:  Girls  rely  more  on  the  rec- 
ommendation of  other  people  in  choosing  the  books 
they  read;  boys  are  more  likely  to  avoid  those  rec- 
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ommended  by  adults.  They  enjoy  a  sense  of  inde- 
pendence in  their  reading.  The  liking  for  fairy 
tales  lasts  longer  than  with  boys;  boys  like  stories 
about  wild  animals  especially,  and  girls  those  about 
pets.  (Is  this  a  form  of  atavism  asks  Dr.  Hall?) 
Girls  are  more  likely  to  read  books  written  espe- 
cially for  boys  than  are  boys  to  read  those  written 
for  girls. 

Dr.  Hall  approves  highly  of  story-telling  in  con- 
nection with  library  work. 

He  pointed  out  several  paths  for  new  observa- 
tion and  experiment  in  trying  to  suit  the  children's 
needs.  F\)r  one  thing,  the  good  old  classics  are  not 
found  today  in  any  one  form  which  really  pleases 
the  children  and  he  recommends  that  people  espe- 
cially qualified  tell  the  stories  over  and  over  again, 
watching  their  impress  upon  the  children  and  modi- 
fying as  occasion  seems  to  demand  until  after  a 
long  process  of  *'trying  on,*'  so  to  speak,  the  best 
form  is  finally  evolved.  Going  through  consciously 
as  it  were,  and  in  shorter  time  what  the  race  has 
uone  unconsciously  in  adapting  the  great  old  stories 
to  the  needs  of  a  particular  generation. 

Dr.  Hall  considers  that  our  own  books  for  chil- 
dren are  far  inferior  to  those  of  Germany,  and 
among  the  books  especially  needed  he  suggested  a 
series  of  books  on  wild  animals,  which  would  give 
in  a  complete  and  interesting  way  the  actual  facts 
in  the  lives  of  animals;  their  habits,  their  develop- 
ment from  infancy  to  maturity,  their  traits  of  char- 
acter, their  behavior  in  cases  of  danger,  of  sickness, 
etc.,  tneir  relation  to  other  forms  of  life  past  and 
present,  etc.  There  are  no  books  at  present  pub- 
lished which  fill  what  Dr.  Hall  regards  as  a  great 
deficiency.  He  believes  the  publisher  who  first  real- 
izes this  need  and  meets  It  will  find  that  he  will 
make  a  great  success. 

The  discussion  following  the  lecture  was  lively 
and  interesting  and  all  interested  in  children's  read- 
ing will  do  well  to  arrange,  if  possible,  to  hear  his 
stimulating  address,  of  which  we  have  given  but  a 
bare  outline. 

ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  OHIO  KINDERGAR- 
TEN ASSOCIATION. 

The  Ohio  Kindergarten  Association  held  its  an- 
nual meeting  at  Columbus,  December  27  and  28, 
in  connection  with  the  fourth  annual  meeting  of 
the  Allied  Educational  Associations  of  Ohio,  with 
which  it  is  affiliated. 

The  Kindergarten  Association  was  most  fortunate 
in  being  twice  represented  at  the  general  meetings 
of  the  Allied  Educational  Associations.  Dr.  F.  B. 
Dyer,  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Cincinnati,  gave 
an  address  Friday  evening  in  the  Board  of  Trade 
Auditorium,  on  the  Public  School  Kindergarten  as 
a  Factor  in  Civic  Betterment.  It  was  a  masterly 
plea  for  the  introduction  of  the  kindergarten  into 
the  public  school  system,  based  on  his  observation 
of  the  great  influence  the  kindergarten  is  exerting 
in  Cincinnati  in  regenerating  the  home  and  improv- 
ing social  conditions. 

On  Saturday  morning  the  joint  meeting  of  the 
Elementary  Teachers'  Association  and  the  Kinder- 
garten Association  united  with  the  general  session. 
President  Henry  Churchill  King,  Oberlin,  spoke  on 
Moral  Training.  Hon.  Willet  M.  Hayes,  Washington, 
D.  C,  on  Industrial  E!ducation  and  Agricultural 
Schools,  and  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Page  of  Chicago  on  Vital 
Factors  of  the  Kindergarten. 

Miss  Anna  H.  Llttell,  Dayton,  was  chairman  of 
the  \vedne8day  noon  conference  on  Kindergarten 
Propagation  in  Ohio.  In  the  afternoon  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Samuel,  Columbus,  presided  at  the  Round 
Table,  where  the  following  questions  were  dis- 
cussed: 

1.  In  what  ways  canT  the  primary  teacher  best 
be  helped  to  a  true  insight  into  the  kindergarten? 

2.  What  is  kindergarten  discipline? 


3.  How  can  the  backward  and  the  bashful  child 
be  helped  to  self-expression? 

4.  What  are  the  most  educative  occupations? 

5.  What  is  the  real  value  of  rhythm? 

6.  What  is  the  place  of  the  klndergartner  in  a 
gift  lesson? 

In  the  delightful  Twilight  Hour,  Miss  Annie  Laws 
of  Cincinnati,  Vice-president  of  the  National  Story 
Tellers'  League,  after  giving  the  essentials  of  good 
story  telling,  introduced  Miss  Lilias  Fry,  Cincinnati, 
who  sang  most  charmingly  some  new  kindergarten 
songs.  Miss  Littell,  Dayton,  told  the  Norwegian 
fairy  story  of  Peter  Paul  and  Espen;  Miss  Colburn 
told  a  Bible  story,  an  adaptation  of  the  Song  of  the 
Syrian  Guest;  Miss  Miles,  Cincinnati,  gave  the  Shet- 
up  Posy,  one  of  Story-Tell  Libs  tales,  and  Miss 
Laws  gave  an  Easter  story  by  Hannah  Moore. 

The  most  important  matter  of  business  trans- 
acted was  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolution, 
which  was  sent  to  the  State  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation: 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Ohio  Kin- 
dergarten Association,  that  in  the  infroductlon  of 
kindergartens  into  the  public  schools  of  Ohio,  kin- 
dergartners  to  be  eligible  for  appointment  should 
have  completed  a  high  school  course,  or  its  equiva- 
lent, and  that  such  kindergartners  should  be  gradu- 
ates of  a  regular  kindergarten  training  school  hav- 
ing at  least  a  two  years'  course  of  training. 

Resolved,  That  having  complied  with  the  fore- 
going requirements  the  examination  for  appoint- 
ment of  kindergartners  in  the  public  schools  of 
Ohio  should  be  only  in  such  branches  as  pertain 
specifically  to  the  kindergarten  work. 

Through  the  return-postal  card  plan  of  Miss 
Grace  Fry,  the  corresponding  secretary,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  kindergartners  have  expressed  their 
desire  to  join  the  State  Association.  It  is  hoped 
that  putting  the  meeting  later  in  the  holidays  will 
make  it  possible  for  a  large  number  to  attend  next 
year.  Having  the  meetings  at  the  hotel  headquart- 
ers was  a  great  convenience  to  the  delegates. 

The  officers  were  re-elected:  President,  Miss 
Mina  B.  Colburn,  Cincinnati;  First  Vice-presi- 
dent, Miss  Mabel  MacKinney,  Cleveland;  Second 
Vice-president,  Miss  May  M.  Heston,  Toledo;  Re- 
cording Secretary,  Miss  Clara  May,  Oberlin;  Cor- 
responding Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Miss  Grace 
Fry,  Cincinnati;  Auditor.  Miss  Mary  E.  Littell, 
Dayton. 


Ihe  Boston  Transcript  has  recently  discussed  the 
reason  why  so  many  of  its  children,  over  30,000, 
are  sent  to  private  schools  and  finds  one  explana- 
tion in  the  "growing  dread"  among  parents  of  the 
big  public  school,  where  little  children  are  herded 
together  by  the  hundreds.  If  asked  why  should 
the  parents  dread  the  big  school  the  writer  claims, 
among  other  reasons,  that  ''the  big  school  is  the- 
very  breeding  place  of  machine  methods  and  red 
tape.  It  can  handle  large  numbers  in  no  other 
way  than  by  fixed  rules  that  are  fatal  to  high  edu- 
cational ideas."  The  writer  thinks  that  discontent 
with  the  present  system  will  result  in  what  is  be- 
ing done  in  other  public  utilities,  i.  e.,  "an  admin- 
istrative center  with  outlying  sub-stations."  In 
other  words  for  "neighborhood  schools."  The  article 
in  the  Transcript  recalls  the  comparison  made  by 
one  of  the  visiting  English  teachers  of  last  year 
who  described  the  big  schools  in  which  we  are 
wont  to  take  pride  but  which  horrified  her,  in  the 
one  word  "barracks." 
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fl  of  Greek  and  Roman  splendor;  of  Mohammedan  culture  and  refinement;  of  French  aegwioe 
ana  urmn  power;  to  die  rise  of  the  Western  worU,  mchiding  the  complete  history  of  the  United  States  and 
all  odier  nabons  down  to  the  ck)ae  of  the  Russia- Japan  war. 

DDPATH'S  enriable  posidon  as  aii  historian  is  due  to  his  wonderfully  beauttful  styles  a  style  no  other 
^^    h'l^'**—  has  ever  equaled.  ^  He^  pictures  the  greet  historical  events  as  though  they  were  happenii^ 
before  yo«  eves;  he  carries  yov  widi  him  to  see  the  battles  of  old ;  to  meet  kings  and  queens  and  wamorsr 
to  dt  in  the  Roman  Senate ;  to  march  against  Saladin  and  his  daik-ddnned  f ollowen ;  to  sail  the  southern 
seas  with  Drake;  to  drcumnayigate  the  gkibe  with  Magellan;  to  watch  that  thin  line  of  Greek  spear- 
men work  havoc  with  the  PeBsLan  hordes  on  the  field  of  Marathon ;  to  know  Napoleon  as  you  know 
Roosefck.    He  combines  abaorbms  interest  with  supreme  reliability,  and  makes  the  heroes  of  history 
seal  living  men  and  women,  and  about  them  he  weaves  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires  in  such  a 
ftyVf!^  style  that  history  becomes  as  absorbingly  interestiDg  as  the  greatest  of  ficnon.  M^a 

DDPATH'S  Hiatary  Is  atrangfy  eodoraed  bjr  Preeldents  Harrison,  aevelaod,  and 

<^   McKlalay*  JsMsrsea  Davis,  Law  Wallaoa,  John  L.  Stoddard,  Bishop  Vincent, 

Dr.  Cayler,  RabM  Hlrsch,  Presidents  of  Ann  Arbor,  Amherst,  Brown,  Dartmonth, 

Tirfts,  Trinity,  Bates,  Celhy,  Smith,  Vassar,  Yale,  and  other  Colleges,  and  by  the  ^^^  ^^  to  ne   ample 

Orsat  American  PMple,  aeo,oeo  of  whom  own  and  love  It.  .^^6)2r  <><  Ridpatht   Hiftonr'cm- 

DDPAnrS  IsgenenOly  conceded  the  OrssM  IBstery  ever  written.  JW^mS^w  ^SST^iI-S^ 

^^   It  is  so  bsasHMtr  wrtttsa  your  children  will  learn  to  leva  it.  ^jffW^  Canal,  etc.  and  write  me  fuu  per. 

^^^^^  tlculan  of  your  ipedal  oBcr  to  KOfc 

DBaGASTBii  readen. 


•1 

of  rovur  Xmas 
Balanee 


Monthly. 


It  is  the  silly  general  history  recognized  as  an  ssthsrllj. 
Ton  sbonld  know  history  in  these  hlstsryHBaldst  daj 
This  is  your  chance  to  buy  it  for  nack  ten  thas  fvtf  liefors. 
YoQ  may  pay  in  nasi  tarns  SMsthlj  if  you  prefer. 


To-Dajr 


We   WUl 


LeadingTeachers' Agencies  of  America 


jDjr  ttwhm  tQ  wicceed  eaa  be  gr— tly  helped  bj  • 
tiibW  Ateacy.    Thcgr  m«  m  teoeh  with  the  people  whe  mar  need  7e< 
we  Boi,  atleael  evtelde  the  Umlt  of  jeor  Mqvataiteaee.    Let  thcM  help  /e«.    — peelelly  If 
jes  ewtewplete  leostfaic  la  ft  dletant  eeetloB  et  the  eenntrj,  regleter  wfth  mn  •meaei  mad 
■eewe  the  poeltloii  before  rea  moTo.    We  beUoTe  the  followliiK  acenelce  to  be  relleble  aad 
liliimf,  ead  eene  of  them  mt  leeet  iiewJlj  luiTe  poeitio—  walflnc  for  eetlefeeteiy  teeehcn: 


while  je« 


eiMr,  a  Normal  teacher,  and  if  sheliaA  had  experf^oe.  so  much  the  better.     W4 


"Send  |a  mot 
esaarllj  flrtt] 
Khidergarten    tea- 

, , ,-     We  will   let  her  name 

her  Mlary,  and  we  will  find  no  fault  with  it,  if  she  vrovee  a  good  teacher." 

I>EAR  MS.  LEONARD:— An  entire  new  corps  of  teachers  is  to  be  elected.    Haye  applications 

sent  at  lonoe  to  superintendent.    Principal  High  School,  salary  $100  per  month,  man;  La&n  Aflsls 

taat,  $7S,  woman;  Mathematics.  t75;  Science,  f75:  Qrammar  School.  $00;  ,7th  grade   and    French 

$00;  7  teachers  9d,  4th,  6th  and  0th  grades.  $40,  women ;    Primary  principal,  $75,  woman :   Primary 

aviatanU,  $M,  women;  Kindergarten,  $60.  Very  truly  yours.  B.  F.  LA  BUS. 

NOAH  LBONARD,  Ph.  D..  Muiager,  4.  The  Hler,  Dept.  T,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


PIONEER  TEACHERS'  AGENCY,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

..JD  help  je«  te  g«t  a  new  or  better  positioB,  whether  yon  are  a  Teacher,  Olerfc,  Beek- 
keepsr,  or  Stf  ssfffapher.    BBiiril  bow  for  fall  ▼aeaaclee  In  sehools.    The  flwiii  Isr  seed 

r— T-      .     -s-T*  -^=T^ SeotheM  States  Is  far  gientsr  than  the 

mad  foU  partleiriars. 


Itf  syrapher.    BBiiril 

hi  iSthe  Westera  aad 

Witte  f  or 


TEACHERS 


We  have  s:reat  .difficulty  in 
supplying: the  demand  for 
strong  Primary  Teachers 

Wages  will  please  you.    Write  us. 

Owen  Pacific  Coast  Teachers'  Igeocy 

McillNNVlLLB,  Oregon 


SABINS'  EDUCATIONAL  EXCHANGE 

HENRY  8ABIN  1907  ■4th  Beason  BLBRIDOB  H.  8AB1N. 

DariBff  lest  year  iMaced  teechersinSeGoantiesliilowa,  end  In  Mhinesote,  NerthendSo, 

-•--''      "      - i^  Ideho,  Monteiie,  Weshlnston  and  OrS" 

rtanhatten  BuUdlnff.  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


Dekote,  Nehneke.  Colorado.  Wyomlnc,  Utah,  Idaho,  Montana,  Washln'ffton  and  6ra^ 
can.  Address,  HENRY  SABIN,    r     '  ~      "       -- 


OUB  I5tt  YEAB  BOOK  ',gy  Eg8:.l£J>y,*^jTh6  HAZARD  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


Westers  States,  and  what  we  are  doing  In  weet^ 
•ra  positions.  Oar  plan :  Close,  PersoasI  Work 
for  a  Sslfetod  Msqitershr 


317  Kcuoto  Building.  -  MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 

Wriu  the  aearest )  ^IS  Empire  State  Building.  SPOKANE.  WASH. 

224  Rollwqy  ExchonQS.    -     DENVER.  COLO. 


RonE 


TEACHERS'    AG£NCY 

Teachenwanted  for  good  positions  bi  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
Registration  fee  holds  good  until  we  secure  a  position  for  you. 


Mf.  X.  Crider, 


R.ome9  fi^vr  YorR 


Primary  Teachers  Wanted 

AJVH A  M*  THURSTOir,  M aaagrera 

THUBSTOH»S  TBAOBiaUP  AOmrOT.  STS  Watanh  Arm^  Ghteas^ 


a  •!  «c» 
■tamd,  offer  FRBSB  xeslainitlMi  t» 
thoa«  with  noma  azyerteMea. 


Miooeapolis 

Teachers' 

Agency 


for 
Onr 


Admits  to  membership  only  the  better  class  of  teachers 

registration  fee  returned  to  othera  at  once. 
Returns  fee  if  its  servloe  is  not  satlsfacrory . 
Makes   specialty   of  placing   members   in   the   Mlddls 
States  and  hi  the  West— Isrgest  salaries  paid  there. 
Is  conducted  by  experienced  educators  aad  basinssi 

men. 
Has  had  phenomJnal  success  in  plachig  Its  members  dur- 
ing the  past  year. 
Kow  is  the  time  to  register. 

Send  for  oar  New  Booklet. 
Address,  3^7-339  Ponrteeoth  Avenne, 
Dept.  P.         MiNNBAPOLIS,    MINN. 


6. 


THE  CLARK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 


PRIMARY    TEACHB 


He  mat  Teaitos* 


«7SWd 


I  At... 


iP 


Positions  for  TeadJK 


If  yon  want  a  position  on  the  Pi 
Coast  or  in  hlontana  or  IdahO)  it 
pay  yon  to  raster  with  the 

Padfic  Teachers'  Afa 

SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON 

Send  for  Manual  and  Regisfai 
blank.    Address 

B.  W.  BRINTNALL,  llaaagv, 

523  New  York  Block, 

Seattle,  I 


Teach 
io  the 
Sonny 


This   section  offers 
dncements    to    aspfanbig 
than  any  other,  and 
hi  great  demand.     If 
good  position  for  iieit 
yon  can  secore  it  in  tfaii 
full  information  write 


OLAUDB  J.  BBUU 
Nasfarille, 


Proprietor     tiie    BsQ     Tmd 
Agency, 

Oklahoma     , 
Teachers' 


Agei 


We  secure  good  potitioiis  lari 
teachers  with  good  reooids.  Wiri 
day.     Registration  fee.  ONLY  fl 

Oklahoma  Teachers'  Agait 

221  W.EIereDli^Su 
OldahomaGMI 


traoklm's  Crayons 


N 


IL^ACK.   OR  COI^ORC 


Were  the  ffirtt  ef  the  Ued  aeie  ta 
the  U.  S.eai  here  etwajt  beee  mM 
fer  their  Ifaw  erea  fraJa  aai  rkh- 
■en  ef  celer.  They  hieed  aid  ever- 
wefk  alcely,  are  ckaaer  aai  headier 
thaa  water  celen  for  cUMrea's  ase. 
Made  la  great  rarlety  ef  iliec,coh»re 
aai  aaaertaMate  la  package.  Seed 
pestal  far  leaflet  aad  free  lanf  lea  to 
tcachcra.    Meatlea  achoeL 

the   Fronklin  Crayon  Co. 

ItocKester^  N«  Y« 


Bogus  Paper  Weayiag 
lat 


fUnsy.  stroof ly  cotorMi  aad  **maditad 
nnde'*  waavlna  aaU  la  mom«I  me, 
why  DOt  let  us  send  jom  free  aeomlee 
of  Uie  •*Boam  Paper  Weev  g  a  U>  " 
TiMy  are  large  la  wtut,  heavy  eooagh  to 
weare  withoat  a  aeeole,  eon  la  teztnre 
aad  la  celer,  aad  have  to  be  **haod 
'  1^' hy  the  papUo  theoMolvee.  $l.oo 


UniE  FOLKS'  LAND 


TUo  l«  achararfag  •••oarce  book"  for 
Ktoderxartea  and  Prfanary  teachero. 
Ittowritteabj  leeiladgeA.  Blghan, 
•irtberef  **5torleeef  other  Oooee  Vy- 
tt  telUthe ''Story  ef  a  Little  Boy 
a  Werld."  Bach  week's  work  b 
«l  by  a  dally  "prefnua."  The 
hiyortaatKhideriarteo  book  to 
,    Price,  $s  oo,  postpaid. 

Itksoi,  Meatzer  &  (iroYer 

PUBLISHERS 

Chicago  and  Boalon. 


years. 


An  Agency  that  Recommends  all  Over  the 

Country 

Here  are  examples  of  1906  ehaages  thronsh  this  aaeaey  la  every  case  by  reoom- 
mendatlon  oaly.  Nova  Bootla  to  N.  T.  Bdltb  McLeod,  ParrSboro  to  Moatoor  Fidla. 
liatne  to  N.  J.  Anna  I*.  Bard,  Presque  Isle  to  Hoboken.  Massaehosetto  to  N.  T. 
Ruth  M.  Fletcher,  Northampton  to  Watertown.  Connecticut  to  N.  T.  Clarence  O. 
Boyd*  New  Haven  to  Chateaugay.  New  York  to  Vt.  Ida  Bveland.  Wanklln  to  Oss- 
tleton  Normal;  to  N.  J..  ICartha  Bacgs,  Ithaca  to  Bast  Oranse;  to  Pa.,  W.  B. 
Dlmorler,  Montour  Falls  to  Brie;  to  W.  Vo.,  Myra  L.  Shank,  Auburn  to  llbrgaa- 
town;  to  Ohio,  Blspeth  McCreary,  Franklin  to  Geneva;  to  Mich.,  Oertmde  Miller, 
Oswcao  to  Kalamaaoo;  to  Iowa,  B.  Theodore  Mannlna.  Rochester  to  Storm  Lake;  to 
Mo.,  John  P.  Clark,  Qowonda  to  Oorthaae.  New  Jersey  to  N.  T.,  F.  W.  Reed, 
Brldfeton  to  Dobbs  Ferry*  Pennsylvania  to  N.  T.  Ada  M.  Perry,  Bast  Sharon  to 
Oeneva;  to  N.  J.,  Marietta  Meredith.  Towanda  to  Passaic.  MIchlsan  to  Ohio. 
Qeorae  W.  Slevers^  Kalamazoo  to  ClndnnatL  Wisconsin  to  N.  T.  C.  J.  Vroomaa, 
Radne  to  Utlca.    California  to  Ala.    Ida  M.  Codey,  San  Vtaadsoo  to  Birmingham. 

During  1906  this  agency  filled  67  plaoee  with  cendtdstes  who  did  not  even  wrlto  a 
letter.    They  were  either  called  up  by  long-dlstanoe  telephone  or  asked  to  come  here 

Without  even  Writing  a  Letter 

for  an  Interview,  and  the  contract  was  dosed  without  correspondence.  Among  theee 
were  the  principals  at  OsrdUC.  Bast  Wllliston,  Bastwood.  Great  VaUey.  North  Rcee, 
Russell  and  Sharon  Springs,  N.  T.,  and  Do  Bois,  Pa. ;  such  men  assistants  as  Msrie 
W.  Ralph,  Ametecdam;  B.  L.  Taylor,  Ithaca;  F.  W.  Palmer,  Troy  Academy;  A.  C 
Lewis.  St.  John's  School;  Richard  D.  Fish.  Milton.  Pa.;  and  Robert  H.  Stevens, 
Towanda,  Pa.;  such  training  class  teachers  as  Caroline  H.  Annable,  Jamestown;  and 
Jessie  Mann,  Massena;  such  dty  teachers  as  Mae  L.  Holey  and  Grace  P.  GUlett, 
Auburn;  Margaret  M.  AUen  and  Ada  M.  Perry.  Oeneva;  AUoe  M.  Stock  and  Bdno 
C.  Fear,  Homdl;  B.  Nellie  Barker.  Ithaca;  Shmloe  B.  Titus,  Schenectady;  Florence 
A.  Brodcs,  Utlco;  and  Dora  B.  FOirchild.  Tonkers;  the  preceptress  of  Cook  Academy 
(from  Nova  Scotia);  and  such  high  and  grade  teachers  as  Kotherine  Hoyee.  Botovta; 
Bdith  B.  King.  Boy  Shore;  Marlon  Hodskin,  MunnsviUe;  &  Grace  Pulfbcd.  New 
Hertford;  Mary  F.  Fltspatrlck.  Rouse's  Point;  Mary  D.  Spencer.  Sidney;  Wanda 
Tompkins.  Vernon;  Mary  B.  Campion.  Weetbury  Station;  Grace  B.  Curtis,  Lillian  B. 
Flsk  and  Anno  L.  Williams.  Whitehall;  such  out-of-the-stoto  appointments  as 
Marietta  Meredith,  Passaic.  N.  J.;  Hden  Hart  and  Monde  F.  Deud,  Conneout,  O.; 
Blspeth  McCreary  and  Blisobeth  Troyhem.  Geneva.  O.;  Bthd  M.  CrondoU.  Horrtet 
F.  Bird,  and  NetUe  B.  Matthews.  Warren.  O.;  and  Gertrude  F.  MlUer.  Kslamesoo^ 
Mich.  Wouldn't  you  like  to  get  a  good  place  as  easily  as  thlsT  Ton  can  do  It  only 
through  a  recommendation  agency. 

School  Bulletin  Agency,  C.  W.  Bardeen,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


S0HETBIN6  NEW 

IN 

DRAWING 

^tHhttniph  Tracing  Stamps 

Ln  the  form  of  an  ordina  ry  writing 
tablet  with  carbon  sheets  attached. 
By  placing  jyictnre  over  carbon-papo' 
tnd  retracing  picttires  with  a  pencil 
tlie  desired  colors  are  piodncea.  A 
most  delightfdl  and  easy  method  of 
L^eaming  to  Draw  in  Colors.  Nothing 
lile  it  ever  invented.  Bver>'  teacher 
ibonld  see  one.  Sample  copy  for  lo 
Dents  in  stamps.  Special  rates  in  large 
juantities.        Address, 

W.  H.  MARTNDLL, 

MulitM.  Mick. 


The  South  Dakota  Teachers*  Agency 

Is  tke  best  medium  tkroagk  wkick  to  oktsin  positions 
in  tke  South  Dakota  Sckools.         Write  for  blanks  to 

The  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION,  MADISON,  S.  D 


THB  TBXAS  TBAGHBBS*  BU- 
RBAU,  815  ThomM  Aw^  Dallae, 
Tex.,  will  eecore  yon  m  lacnitlTe 
poelUon  in  the  eonthweet. 


TOE  TODD 
Adjustable  Hand  Looms 

are  tbe  best  for 
SGHOOL    INDUSTRIAL  WORK. 

We  are  also  dealers  in  RUG 
YARNS,  OHBNILIiB,  REEDS  A 
RAFFIA.  Send  for  price  list  and 
Booklett  **How  to  Make  Ham- 
mocks and  Ross.** 

TODD  A  TODD, 
405  5Ui  Ay.  8.,  MtnneajioHs,  Minn. 


— THE — 

Inte^Moaataia 
Educator 

Is  the  only  educational  paper 
published  in  Montana,  one  of 
the  most  progressive  states  of 
the  Northwest.  One  of  the  few 
periodicals  devoted  to  practi- 
cal, scholarly  discussion  of  ed- 
ucational themes  rather  than 
clever  superficial  "devices." 

Monthly^  $1.00  a  year. 

Advertismg  rates  on  appli- 
cation. 

EDrrORS:^.H.  R  Swain,  Preadent  of 
Montana  State  Normal  College^ 
R.  C  Yonngi  Superintendent  of  Butte 
Gty  Schools. 
Address^ 
INTER-MOLWTAIN  EDUCATOR 
Dillon,  Montana 


splendid  Pictures 

Por  Deoorating 
THE  KINDESOABTEH 
By  luch  famous  artists  as 
Tesne  WiUoox  Smith 
Efhel  Franklin  Beits 
Anita  Le  Boy 
EUsabeth  Shippen  Oreen 
1.  Benion  Knipe 
EUsabeth  P.  BonsaU 

The  pictures  are  handsomely  re- 
produced and  mounted  on  heayy 
board.  The  prices  are  60c  and  |1 
per  picture. 

We  publish  a  number  of  books  that 
haTe  a  direct  appeal  to  Klndergart- 
ners  and  have  prepared  handsome 
cat  aiogs  alTlna  full  descriptions  of 
them.  Any  of  the  pamphlets  listed 
below  will  be  sent  on  request. 

■■■■■■■I  am  Interested  InHH 
1.  BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN 
a.  ARTISTIC  PIGTURBS 

3.  NEW  PUBUCATIONS 

4.  BOOKS  for  H0MBMAKER8 

Name 

Street  

City 

K.P. 


Occupations 

No  Kladergartmer  can  fall  to  see 
the   Bducatlonal   Value   of   these 

CLETBB  ABB  BEAUTEFIIL 

CUT-OUTS 


THE  UBIHIUL  MEHAOEBIE 

Consisting  of  six  sheets,  beautlfullr  printed  In 
bright  colors.  The  lion,  the  tlger»  the  bear,  the 
elephant,  the  rabbit,  and  turker  can  be  cut  out  and 
made  to  look  real  IIto  animals. 

In  an  BnTelope  (7%zll%  inohei)  S5o 


THE  KAOIO  OEAHOELIKOS 

All  well  known  characters.  Little  Red  Rldlns 
Hood  and  the  Wolf  are  Interchangeable  and  so  are 
the  Owl  and  the  Pussy  Cat,  Mrs.  Peter  and  the 
Pumpkin,  The  Princess  and  The  Ogre,  Mother  Hub- 
bard and  her  Dog,  the  Hare  and  the  Tortoise. 

In  an  BnTelope  (8x18  inohei  85o 


THE  AOILE  AOBOBATS 

Consisting  of  a  chauffeur,  a  pirate,  a  down,  a 
cannibal,  a  farmer  and  a  mandarin.  These  round- 
jointed  creatures  can  be  put  together  Into  every 
concelTable  attitude. 

In  an  Bnydope  (TViizSVi  inches)  85o 

THE  HOUSE  THAT  OLUE  BUILT 
The  series  proTldes  the  rooms  of  the  house — ^par- 
lor, dining-room,  kitchen,  etc.,  with  all  their  fur- 
niture. The  latter  the  child  can  cut  out  and  paste 
upon  the  pictures  of  the  rooms  according  to  the 
suggestions  glTsn  In  the  text,  or  may  follow  out  his 
own  Ideas. 

Oblongi  4t0|  boards  or  loose  leaveSi  |1.00 

Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co. 

881  Bonrfh  Aye.|  Hew  Terk 


The  New  Keomore 


ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


One  of  tiM  B^at  Hotels  In  the  City 
BUROPB  AN  PLN 

$59,030  5PBN  IN  inPROVBMENTS 

$  1 .50  and  Upwards 


ISO  rooms  with  Shower  and  Tub  Baths . 
175  rooms  with  hot  and  cold  runninur 
water.  Telephones  in  every  room.  Spe- 
cial attention  paid  to  Tourists.  Cusont 
and  service  unexcelled.  Nearest  heel-, 
to  Capitol  Building,  Theatres  and  Uin 
ion  Station. 

JAilBS  A.  OAKBS. 


8BND  FOR  BOOKLBT 


HOTEL 

RICHMOND 

ITth  and  H.  mi-MU 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

109  Booms,  56  PrlTato  Baths,  ABorloan  Plan 

SsiL^*',  ^**Sl_^'^'^*^.8  '^^  *•""•  91M 
Additional.  Bnropean  Plan,  $1.M  Per  Day, 
Upwards;     with     Bath,     fl.OO     Additional. 


A  hiffh-elaM  hotel,  conducted  for  your 
comfort.  Remodeled,  refurnished  through- 
out. I>iroctly  on  car  line.  Union  Station,  20 
minutes.  Capitol,  20  minutes.  Shops  and 
Theaters,  10  minutes.  Two  blocks  to  White 
House  and  Executive  Buildings.  Opposite 
Metropolitan   Club. 

Smimier  Season  July  to  October. 

Wayside  Inn  and  Cottages,  lAke  Luseme, 
N.   T..  in  the  Adlrondacks.     0witserland  of 
America.     46  minutes  from  Saratoga. 
Send  for  Booklet. 

CLIFFORD  M.  LEWISf  Proper. 


KINDEROARTEN 

SUPPLIES 


Bradley  s  School  Paints,  Raphia,  Reed,  and  all  Con- 
struction Material 
WE  ARE  HEADQUARTERS  FOR  ALL  THE  ABOVE 
Send  for  Cotalogue 

ThoSe  Charles  Co.,80«82  Wabash  Ave..  Chicag o,Ill. 


Hintstrom  Squints 

By  HENRY  R.  PATTEN  GILL 

144  Pags,  Cloth,  SO. 


I*    Hints  ComlcaL      Stories— wIm  aand  otherwlaa. 
rib  ticklers,  liver  Invlfforatora  and  diaphragm  Jigrslers. 
OHAJPTKR  H.    Hints  QulzzlcaL  100  of  the  best  conundrums— old  and 

new.      Bnlffmas,  Mental  stunts,  etc  Wheutones  to  the  wit  and  aids  to 
digestion. 


Reffulaar 


in.    Hints  Pedairofflo.      Neither  exhaustive  nor  exhausting; 
but  Just  sensible  sussestlons  all  alons  the  line. 

CHAPTKB  IT.    Hints  BthlcaL       Just  be  ffood  for  somethlnir.     Full  of 
things  to  read  at  mornlnir  exercises. 

CMAPTBR  T.    Hints  Miscellaneous. 

Games  for  children.    Choice  selections, 

like  ''Otto  and  his  Auto,*'  "The  Teacher's  Creed."  "The  Irish  Recruit," 

''Johnnj  Scnwarts,"  etc.,  and  the  "&"  Is  the  best  and  the  blffirest  of  alL 
The  book  Is  good  for  sverybody  with  red  corpuscles  and  will  help  red- 
den white  ones. 

Address  H.  R.  PATTENGILL  Lansing,  Mich. 


The  Rotary 

**UNGLE  WIIiL*S  AIAOAZINE**  FOR  THB  GHILDRBN. 

The  magazine  is  carefully  graded  and  contains  seasonable  selec- 
tions of  the  hi^^est  grade.  Tlie  children  themselves  contribute 
stories  and  correspond  with  the  editor,  who  has  tanght  and  super- 
vised schools  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  For  a  dime  it  will  be  sent 
on  trial  three  months.  NO  MAOAZINB  LIKE  IT  IN  THB  OOUN- 
TRY.     Address 


Publisher  Westland  Educator. 


W.  G.  CROCKER, 

Lisbon,  N.  D. 


"THE  LAST  DROP  A8  FRCJH  AS  THE  FIRST" 

THB  BAUrSTOFPEB  IHKWILL 
PAYt  for  Itwlf  in  ink  aaved 
and  prerento  biota.  Always 
open,  alwaya  ploaed.^  (Out 
•nom  principle.  InkWeils 
have  covers. ) 

Sample  mailed  for  10  cents. 
School  Supply  Catelog  with 
wholesale  prices  mailed  free 
on  request 
E.  W.  I.  WWLES,      233-235  Market  St,  Chlcaflo 


8.  q. Hsnion.  IWE  MFFaOIT  lOMS  for  Qraded  and 
w«SP?^*?4 A^*^l".V,  ^"  popular  and  splendid. 
Filled  with  beantifU  words,  oharminr  melodies 
sweetly  harmonised.  Thousands  of  schools  eapU- 
Tated  by  these  books.  Write  for  desoriptire  eires- 
lars.  •.  C.  HANSON  a  co.,  PsUlshtrs, 

^  WilliamsportalBd. 


Agents 

WANTED 

PUR  THB 

Western 
Home 
Journal 

ST.  JOSEPH,  MO. 

The  Western  Home  Journal  is  an  il- 
lustrated magazine  for  all  the  family 
from  the  oldest  to  the  youngest. 

Permanent  and  profitable  employ- 
ment given,  and  anyone  interested 
should  write  toour  officeat  St  Joseph, 
Mo,  . 


Lonisiana  School  Review 

Is  th«  enly  eduoatlonal  pap«r  put. 
liah«d  In  Louisiana.  It  ahowa  tha 
movement  which  la  now  sweeping 
•vsr  the  state.  That  advsrtissrs 
and  readsrs  appreolats  Its  worth  If 
shown  by  Its  atsadlly  growing 
patronage.  If  you  wsuld  rsssh 
Louisiana  teachers  sr  know  what 
thsy  ars  dslng»  patrsnlas  the  Re- 
visw. 

Bualnsss  osrrespsndenos  should 
bs  addressed  to  W.  C.  ROATIN, 
Bus.  Mgr.,  Bernloe,  La.,  and  edi- 
torial oorrespsndenes  to  ■•  F. 
Qayle.  Lafayette.  La.^ 

Our  Clubbing  Offer 

These  Offers  Will  Show  You  How 

to  Make  the  Most  sf  Your 

"Magazine  Money." 

A  TBAB^f  RBADIlf •  WITMIA  MABY 


OPPOBITB  THX  FAIX8. 

TOWER  BOTEL 

The  H«ne  •#  the  BtMm. 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


la   hto  hmmmt 
Hm  apMtelty*  i 
ibteattoB  off  Oa—  ev 
kta  h9  imummMt 


iBff  •daeatlMal 

on  mrnMAT  mavoAmmAM» 

Teaekm'fl  Joanud. 

Rrvlew  •€  Rarflewa C 

Outlook  (new)  or  Worirs  ( 
Work  may  ho  aukaUtutod. 

CoMMoyalltaa 

Frank  Leslie's  Papular  MobU- 
Ijr.  Qaod  Ho«»#kooplB«.  Faar- 
•on's  or  Harper'a  Vsaaar  imf 
be  substltatad. 

TMiekei^i  Jawmal  aad 

Teaakai'a 
W^tUmm  tea 

36  In  Value  our  Price, 
only  S3. 

AdiTCflat  TBAOHflRT  SmwmMAL  OO* 


One  Mliint«'a  walk  from  th«  ¥mU»,  dlreetlj 
oppo«lt«  N.  Y.  State  Park. 

SPECIAI.  BATES  TO  LABGB  PABTIK8. 

FRBB.  Enclose  5  cents  in  stamps  to  cover 
costs  and  I  send  you  one  of  the  finest  colored 
double  postal  cards  ever  gotten  up  of  Niag- 
ara Falls,  and  it's  a  Beauty. 

E  J.  nOENIO,  tnpMK 


Helps  for  Teachers 

WHAT  TO  TEACH 

and 

HOW  TO  TEACH 

to  make  the  subject  interesting.    The 

School  Physiology  Journal  la  publlah- 

ed  for  thia  very  reaaon. 

Ita  pictures  and  stories  make  the 
subject  attractive  to  the  youngeat 
school  child. 

It  treata  the  aubject  progreaalvely 
from  year  to  year. 

It  givea  the  latest  auggeatlona  on 
hygiene. 

It  shows  how  to  teach  the  difficult 
subject  of  alcoholic  drinka  and  nar- 
cotlca. 

It  coata  only  00  centa  a  year;  50 
cents  in  clubs  of  five.  You  can  not 
afford  to  be  without  It.  FREE  sample 
copy  will  be  sent  to  any  teacher  men- 
tioning this  magazine. 

School  Physiology 
Journal 

23  Trull  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Seai  te  the  Amerlcaa  Kiaderfartea  Sappiy 
Hease,  Maaiitee,  Michlgaa.ffor  year 

Coostrnctioo  Material 


Relief  Maps 


•LACKaOAIID  OUTLINE  MAPS 


Reading  Charts 


Number  and  Writing 
Charts, 

Complete  Line  of 


SCBOOL 


AND 


KINDERfiiRTEN 

Svpplies.  Catalogies  free 

AMEBlCilN  KDilNeKQAItnN  SOP- 
PIT  HOUSE 

ManistM.  Mick^an. 


STEREOSCOPIC 

-^^^^^.^^^^.^  FOR  THE 

PHOTOGRAPHS  '<'-'»=''°*'^bn 


APPROVED  BY  EDUCATORS 
ADOPTED  BY  LEADING  CITIES 

Slerecncqpic  Photographi  should  occupy  a  place  in  the  curriculum  of  every  Kinder- 

garten.        Every  pro^frcimve  Kitidrrgaften  teacKer  should  he  acquainted 

with  and  he  using  this  moat  approved  method  of  ohject  tcachitig. 


^^"^^ 

PeajMitt  ClilUrrn  wn  Ihc  St<;|*s  u(  the  Temple  uf  Vest*.  Rome 

Byine«na  of  the  Stereoscope  and  the  Slerecisccipic  PhologTophs  the  pupili  can  be 
aKowri  plants,  (reeB,  llower»*  aairnib,  birds*  child  Ufe.  nature  fceneip,  how  titinxs  grow, 
h^w  Imnf^s  ire  w&\lc,  gaming  almo&t  the  tanje  experience  and,  facta  of  conacioustiew 
Ba  they  would  if  ihey  law  the  real  thinga  wi?h  the  pKyaical  eye*  Thii  ia  the  nearest 
approach  to  actual  field  work*  Theie  1%  no  other  tnethoda  of  teaching  by  meant  of 
which  the  BTTie  reiu]t»  can  be  obtained. 

Up-to-date^  Practical—  Pedasogical 

3tnd  tard  f&r  tnf^rfnmtmn  and  tant^U  M4t*  for  txt^nt^natt^fn* 

UNDERWOOD  &  UNDERWOOD 

3  and  5  West  19th  Street,  Cop.  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City, 


SUBSCRIPTION  DEPA RTMENT 


or 


t3  pleased  to  announce  that 


The  Magazine  Guide 

For  the  Season  of  1908  is  ready  at  last.   It  contains  36  pages 
He  send  it  free  on  request.     Wtiat  we  do  is  tfiis: 


FIRST  We  give  yon  the  clearest,  sauest^  simplest,  and  best  gtiide  to  tBe 

leading  periudicals.     There  are  no  complex  pu^zles,  atid  yet  every- 
thing is  covered, 

SECONl>  W'v  make  it  easy  for  you  to  suh^crihc  at  once  for  all  the  periodi- 
cals you  may  want  and  furniiili  these  pcrioilicals  at  the  very  lawcst 
(iriLCN 

THIRL>  We  guarantf.*e  that  your  or<!er?i  will  be  filled  promptly,  faithfully, 

accuratelyp  and  cheaply. 

FOURTH      We  will  fill  any  arder  for  any  ptriodicals  ia  the  world,  or  any  conibmatioi,  at  tbe 
price  quoted  by  any  reputahie  agency.  ^^^ 

Write  for  this  liooklrt  la  fny^tal  rard  will  do).     Address 

BENJAMIN  F.  CHANDLER,  Manager 

SVITE  1203,  ISO  yASSAV  STREET 
ISEW  YORK,  IS.  Y. 


BAdVAUD  COLLEGE  LIBRARY 
fOM  THE  GIFT  OF 


IfS  HtB 


HlW^  l^«>   '1 


'7.."*''nr[fT  TKETOBF 


MARCH,  1908 


SPECIAL  ARTICLES 


The  Educational  Value  of  Bookbinding 

The  Kinder^urlcn  in  New  Orleans 

I-  K.  U,  (]!onvention 

Day  by  Day  with  iNature 

PEDAGOGICALDIGEST 
DEBSilT/\EAT 

The  Training  of  ttve  Exceptional  Child 
Processes  of  liducation  in  Italy 
The  Auxiliary  Schools  of  (jermany 
Education  in  Mexico 


$1.00  per  Year,  15  cents  per  Copy 


Volume  XX,  No.  7. 


A  BAKER^S  DOZEN  FOR 
CITY  CHILDREN 

A  New  Book  of  Kindergarten  Songs 

By  ISABEL  VALENTINE  and  LILEON  CLAXTON 

Two  Practical  Kindergartners  of  the  New  York  City  Public  School  System 

With  introduction  by  JENNY  B.  MERRILL,  Supervisor  of  Kindergart- 
ens, New  York  City  Public  Schools. 

THIRTFFN  SONGS  written  as  a  result  of  yeaks  of  teach- 
THIPTFFN  ^ONP.S  that  have  been  thoroly  tried  and 

I  I  IIIXI  LLIX   sDVJiyKJO  PROVEN  IMMENSELY  SUCCESSFUL 

THIRTFFN  SONGS  expressive  of  the  child's  own  everyday 

THIRTFFN  ^ONPi^  readily  dramatized  from  the  chil- 

I I  IIIXI  L LI >i  vjvyiivj^i  dren's  suggestions 

THTRTFFM   ^HNff^  that  city  kindergartners  must  have 
1  niiv  1  L.L.i>i   o\Jiy\jo  r^j^j)  other  kindergartners  should  have 

THlRTPFNf    ^HMf^  b.iight,  cheery,  new,  with  smooth  flowing 

1  1 11I\  1  LiLii^l     OyJiyyjO    HARMONIES  AND  SIMPLICITY  OF  RHYTHM 

The  thirteen  vsoni^^s  arc  ekarlv  printed  on  L^ood  paper  and  bound  with  stronj^  linen, 
makin.Li-  a  very  altraclivc  and  dural)le  hook,  just  the  thinsj^  for  an  EASTER  GIFT. 

rilLC   dV  tClU^  if  ordered  sent  by  mail 

NOTE:  We  will  send  the  KIXDEKGAKTEN-PRIMAKV  MAGAZIXEfor  one 

^1     --  year  and  a  eopy  of  "A  BAKER'S  DOZEX  FOR  CITY  CHILDREN/' 

4^  I  •%J%J  prepaid,   to   any   address   in   the   United  States  on  receipt  of  $1.10 

-ffkf  (Canadian  or  Foreign  subscribers  add  20  cents  or  40  cents  respective- 

ly, for  postage.)         You  may  use  this  offer  to  renew  your  own  sub- 
$  1  ,  I  0  scription  if  you  like. 

This  offer  may  not  appear  again,  so  attend  to  it  today.     Address 

The  Kindergarten -Magazine  Co. 

150  Nassau  Street.  NEW  YORK. 


BOSTON 

Miss  La.\ireL  Fisher's 
TRAINING  SCHOOL 
for  KINDERGARTNERS 

Normal  Course,  2  years. 

Host-Graduate  Course 

Special  Course 


Kindergarten  Training 
School 

82  St  Stephen  Street,  Boston 

Normal  Course,  |wo  years 

Fmr  Ctrtidmrt  Minn 

Miss   LUCY    HARRIS  SYnONDS 


iHiss  Annie  Coolldge  Rust's 

PROEBEL  SCHOOL  OF  KINDER- 

GftRTEN  NORMflL  GLASSES 

BOSTON.  MASS. 

Regular  Two  Years*  G>ur89. 

Post  Graduate  G>ur8e.    Special  G>ur8e8 

Sixteenth  Year. 

For  Grcnlart  addrM* 

Miss  Rust,  Pierce  Buildinsr 

Copley  Square 


BOSTON 


Periy  Kindergarten  Normal  School) 

Mrs.  ANNIE  MOSELEY  PERRY 

Vrinclpal 


18  Hur\tlngtor\  Ave..  Boston.  Mass. 


Miss     Wheelock's     Kinaergarten 
Training  School 

134  NBWBURV  STREET  BOSTON 

Regular  Two  Years*  Course 

Special  One  Year  Course  for  sraduate  students 

Student.*^*  Homr  ai  the  Marenholz 

For  circular  address 

LUCY  WHEELOCK 


BOSTON 


Springfield  Kindergarten 

lOBPIllL  TBIWIIIB  SCmiOLIi 

T^^Yean-C«ir».    Terms,  SflOpiryMft 
Apply  !• 

HATTIE  TWICHELL 

SPRtNOFIEr.D-LONQMEADOW.  MASS. 


The  Garland 
Kindergarten  Training  School 

NORMAL  COURSE,  «  YEARS.^^^ 
HOME-MAKING  COURSE.  1  YEAR. 

nrs.   MARGARET   J.  STANNARO,    Prioclpal 

19  Chettnut  Street 

Milwaukee  State  Normal  Sctiool 
KINDERGARTEN 

Training  Department 

Two-years'  coorss  forflrradnates  of  four- 
years'  high  Schools.  Faculty  of  twenty- 
five.  Spedal  advantages.  Tuition  free  to 
residentsof  Wisconsin;  $40 per  year  to  oth- 
ers. School  opens  the  first  Tuesday  In  Sep- 
tember. Send  for  catalogue  to 
NINA  C.  VANDBWALKER,  Director. 

OAKLAND  KINDERGARTEN 

TRAINING  CLASS 

State  Accredited  VXaX^ 

SIzteeath  year  opens  Sept.  3f  I907* 

Address, 

Miss  Grace  Everett  Bonuurd 

■374  Franklin  Street,  Oakland,  Cat. 


BRIDGEPORT 
TRAINING  SCHOOL 

FOR 

KI^DERaART^fERS 

IN  APPIUATION  WITH 

THE  NEW  YORK  FROEBEL  NORMAL 

will  open  its  eighth  year  September  18 
For  circulars,  information,  etc..  uddreia 

MARY  C.  MILLS.  Principal 
1 79  West  Avenue        Brlds^eport,  Conn, 


Ube^pannieH-Smitb 
3f toebel  •Rfnbcraattcn 
anbXCrafnfng  Scbool 

Good  Kindergarten  teachers  have 
no  trouble  inaeeuiing  well-paving- 
positions.  In  fact,  we  hay^ fovus  the 
demand  for  our  gradjiuite^  greater  than, 
we  can  supply.  One  and  two  years 
course.    For  catalogue,  address, 

TANNIC  A.  SMITH.  PriadpaL 
Lafayette  StreeL 


Miss  Norton's  Training  School 

rOR  KiNDERGARTliERS 
Port  I  and  f  Maine 

Two  Year's  Course 

Tor  rirciiUrs  address 

16  Dow  Street    Portland  ■•. 
■iss  Abby  N.  Norton 


Free 

w  Klnderfaitenii  Mo: 
Hrfmary  Schools*'* 

111  nirH  iCBclHzn  ts^Yf  fnt  m 
Trrjp  i  EKMd  e*rd  In-dayi 

EsjKciany  for  Primary  Sdroots 

Alft  TUlf  40KFT      *«4»«* 


DIEOES&CLUST 


•  IF  WC  MAOC  IT,  IT'S  RIGHT 


Official 
Jewelers 
of  the 
Leadinii^ 
Colleges 
Schools  and 
As  ociatlons 


CLAaS  PINS 
rRATCRNITY  PINS 
MCDALS 
CUPS. CTC. 

WATCHCa 
DIAMONDS 
JEWCLRY 


53  JOHN  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


MIDLAND  SCflOOLS  TEACflERS  A(iENC¥ 


602  Youngemian  Bldg..  D£S  MOINES,  IOWA. 

1.  Will  enroll  only  good  teachers. 

2.  Will  place  those  teachers  in  touch  with  iht  best 
laying  positions  in  the  Middlb  States,  and  tne  GuuT 
'^EST  and  Northwest. 

3.  Will   ably   assist   worthy  teachers   to  deserred 
positions. 

4.  Will  not  recommend''a  poor  teacher. 

5.  Will  send  foil  particulars  on  request. 

MTRITE  FOR  OUR  PI^ANS  TO«DAY 


pa 
W 


Kiiiernrtei  Traiiieg  School 

ImUmiImm  Sn  •  timkU  mmmhtt  of  ttUtmU. 

CUcag*  Vree  KMergartea  AtsociatiM 

H.N.HigiaUtka^PfM.  Mr..P.O.AnM».r.V.PrM. 

'  S^tAHJ.  HANSON,,  Principal 

Crsdit  at  th9 

Nartkwetten  aid  Cllcafo  Unlrenltlet 

F«rMfftiMlM« ftiJraM Bra B.  WUtmore, Buf>  t 
6  B.  Maaaia  9L,  cor.  nich.  aTeMCbloifo. 


CHICAeO  KlNOERSARTEII  COUE6E 

ftM  MMNMAai  MtfttVAftO 


Mrt.  Joan  N  Cioofi     BLitAiita  Haiiiso* 
Ntw  cMfMt  fa^Tralalaf  Tiacbtrtaatf  Sapmitart 


MNO  rON  MTAtO* 


PBSTALOZZl-PKOeBBL 

Kifllerprtei  Tninliig  Schoel 

•t  CniCAQO  COnnON5.  tSa  Qraatf  Ar9. 

Mr*.  Bmtka  Hofor  Hmar,  SaporliitMidaat 

niM  AiMlta  Nofer,  PHadpal. 

TWELFTH  YBAR. 

.  '^•5f'*L  •S"'^  i^  r?^*'     Adraacsd 
cooraM  for  OnMhuto  StadMts.     A  oaarsa 

MRS.  BERTHA  H0P6R-H6QNER 

!«•    OR^WDAVF.,  CNICAOO. 


CHICAQO  PROEBEL  ASSOCIATION 

Trmtaiag  Cki9a  tor  Klu^orgartam 
I  i8?a 


Two  Ycart'  CoarMu  .Spctial  Coorm  ondtr  Pro- 
fetaors  of  University  of  CbicMO  receive  Uoivenity 
credits.    For  circulars  apply  to 

niM  n.  L.  5HeuxM        |  -  ^^ 

lOOH  riM  Arte  BalMlas 


CDICAflO  EINDERfiASTEN^  INSnTDTlB 

Qertrude  House,  40  Scott  Street 

Regular  Course— Two  Years. 
Post-graduate  Course — One  Tear. 
Supplemeneary  Course — One  Tear. 
Advanced  Course — One  Tear. 

Universitx  Credits 

Residence  for  students  at  Gertrude 
House. 


Directors 


Miss  CAROLINE  C.  CROISB 
Mrs.  MART  B.  PAGE 
Mrs.  ETHEL  ROE  LINGREN 
Miss  FRANCES  E.  NEWTON 

Send  for  Circulars 


Send  to  American  Kindergarten 
Supply  Honie,  Manistee,  MioL, 
for  High  Grade  Kindergarten  Ma- 
terial 


The  Teachers'  College 

Of  Indianapolis 

For  the  Training  of  Kindergart- 
ners  and  Primary  Teachers 

R«f«ter  Coarsa  two  yeart.  PreiMiratorr 
Coa  na.  aaa  /ear.  PmI  Qradaato  Coaraa  for 
Niiriaf  Teadiera,  ana  year.  PrinMrr  tralalag 

a  part  of  tha  rafolar  work. 
Claaaaa  tonood  la  SapCambar  aad  Pafcroary. 

90  Free  Scholarships  graoted 

Bach  jraar.  Spadal  PriaMrv  aaaalaJlay  aad 
Juno,    Sofld  for  CataBofna. 

Mrs.  Eliza  A.  Biaker,  Pros. 

TheWmian  N.  Jacksai  Menorlal  listttate, 

ajd  aad  Alahima  Strocts. 


OHIO,  Tolado.  1313  Aahland  Ava. 


THE  MISSES  LAWS 

Pfoabol  Kinderf  arten    Medical  Supemtioo. 
TRAINING  SCHOOL    KiJ/.V;. 'SSS?. 
CertificAtc  tnd  Diploma  Counts. 
^      MARY  B.  LAW,  M.D..  Priaeipol. 


Kindergartea  Trainiiii;, 


Lactaraa  f  raoi  Prafoaaara  af  Ofcartlu  CaUiga 
aad  priTlloga  of  ofoctlTa  caaraaa  la  tfia 
CoUofo  at  apodal  rataa—Charcaa  JMadoraCa— 
Qradaatoa  roadUjr  flad  poaltloaa.  latk  yoar 
koflai  8aptauibara3d#i9a7.  Par  Catalaf- 
tta  adraaa  Bocitiiaiy 

OBBRUN  KlNiBRQARDEN  ASSOCIATION, 
Drawor  K.  OborUa,  Obla. 


ftrud  Rapids 
Eiideiiartei  Tndiiif  Sckedt 

WtotaranlfmirTafs 

fcptembcj  It.  lOOtj  to  Jane  0.  lOM 
Jnlj  2  to  August  Hi  1900 

Cortitlmto,  Diphmu  mm4  Ntmml  Comrmu 

OLARA  WMttLKR,  PmawM. 
NtLLIK  AueriN, » 

AodHMlttm  Bulldlna  SS  r< 

OKAKD  KAFIPa.MICW. 

TRAINING  5CH00L 

OPTNB 

LooisTille  Free  Kinderfartei 
Associatioi 

Miaa  Mary  Hill.  Smptrvtsor 

^f%  Robert  D  AlWn.  JWwr  Cnik  mmd 

Ttratmimg  Ttatkt^. 
Utoa  Alexina  C  Boo*h.  HiUHj  aW  /MiT. 

Miv  Alltoe  Soaton.  Mammal  W^rk 
Wm  Fraocet  Ingram.  Smtmrt  Stm4w 
Mtoa  Anna  M oor«.  Prman  M«tk§4u 
itiaa  Marfartt  Bjrtrt.  Art  wprk 

«.  iat7 


Try  the  American  Kindergarten 
Supply  Home,  Maniftee,  Miek 
Ftioe  Uit  freo. 


Cleveland  Klndergirten  TratoiBt  Scbeor  Atianu  Kindergarten  Normal 

School 
Two  Yaars'  Coaraa  of  Stndx 

Chartered  1897. 
For  particvlara  addreaa 

WillatU  A.  Allao,  Principal 

039  Peaehtree  Street.  Atlanta.  Ga. 


CHICAGO  KINDERCARTKN  COLLSCB 

Cwiw  •!  CNar  aa«  Watklaa  AvM.,  asyeum.  0. 

F0mm0hdm  i9g4, 

two  r^n  in  Cleveland.  l»dioc  to  MiUof  aad  aMUIiSiM^irSM 
Ouckf  e  Kindctcwica  CoU«ec. 

MIM  NSTTA  Paui.  ruadaal. 

MBS.  W.  IL  WAJINB«VMMS|r«. 


OHIO COLUMBUS 

Kindergarten  Normal  Training  Scliool  '"^SL 

BIOHTeeNTH  YEAR  BEOINS  sePTBflBBR  U,  1907 

Frocbelian  Philosophy.  Gifts.  Occnpation.  Stories.  Games.  Mudc  and  Drawint 
Psychology  and  Nature  Wotk  taaght  at  Ohio  State  Univcrsitf  >t«ro  years*  course 

For  informaiton.  adftress  Ml  iiAtiTii  N  Sam t'lL.  Principal 


Normal  Training  School 

af  tha  KATB  BALDWIN  PRBB 
BaUMIalMd  iSff 

NORTBN5B  M.  ORCUTT,  Principal  af  Tha 
Tralalnt  Scliool  and  Sapenrlaor  of  Klndor. 
gartoaa.  Appllcatloa  lor  oatraaco  to  tko 
Tralnlaf  SchooU  ohoaid  bo  aiado  toMlaaM. 
R.  Sasaott  Corroapoadlaa  Soerotarjr, 
Boltoa  StreoL  ^ '  " 


poadlBf  Soerotarjr,    117 
BA5T SAVANNAH.  OA 


THE  RIGHMONO  TRAimW  SCHOOL 
FOR  KINDEROARTNERS 

Win  Ope^  OCT  jr^  mt  t4  WKST  MAW  STRBBT 

ALKB  N.  PAXHCmt       •        •       .       Mmt^al 

Two  yeara  cuurae  in  Proebera  theory 
and  practice  Alao  a  third  year  courae 
for  gradaatea. 

Special  Lectaraa 


HAPPY  DAYS 

la  tha  titia  of  oar  now  aonv  book  for  PabUc 
and  Private  ScAoola. 

Just  from  the  Press! 

It  contains  64  paf  00  of  Sacrod  Son^a  aad 
Hymns,  School  Songs.  Oens  of  thonght  and 
Responsive  Scripture  Roodlags.  Bverysoag 
Uaood  and  singable.  This  splendid  book  Is 
hi  Round  and  Shaped  notes,  manila  binding. 
Price,  lacacopy;  Si.soadosen.  postpaid. 
Address  the  author, 

JAMES  D.  VAUiiflAN, 

LAWRBNCBBURQ.  TBNN. 


An  Uods  of  Coostmctkn  Aderial  at 
Lowest  Prices  kept  ia  stock  by  Tke 
Americaa  Kioderi^fftea  Sappij  Hoase 


MTEACHERS  OF 

YOUNG 
PEOPLE 

SHOW  A  PREFERENCE 
FOR 


Mn.  Prances  W.  Qraham 

President  W.  C.  T.  U. 
o/New  YorkStatt 

I  reloice  in  the  poMesdoo  of 
thi«  Tsluable  addition  to  niy  U- 
brmry,  at  it  fills  •  place  which  no 
other  work  possibly  could  filL 

A  thorough  examination  ot  the 
books  proves  that  their  worth  has 
not  been  oTer-«stimated« 


Fioft 
W«bMar.N.Y.t 


W.  W.  RAYFIELD.  Webster  Hifh  School, 
Indispensable  ia  Kbool  wock." 


Mtt.  CHARLES  C.  PAVBY.  Pretldent  Chy  Feder- 
tton  Women's  anbs,  Columbus,  Ohio  t  *'  Most  s^ 
tncthre  to  children.  * 

EDWIN  MARKH AM.  Author  of  •*The  Man  with 
the  Hoe  "t  *' The  ninstimtions  surpass  those  of  any 
other  CBcydoprndlnvith  which  I  am  fkmiUar.*' 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL.  Farmlagton.  Mass.. 
(Geoi8«CFuiiagton.  Principal):  "Idonotknow 
of  another  that  ia  so  ssf  Isfsfftnty  for  school  uses." 

TtU  SekmlJtmrMml,  New  York  t  "Thk  splendid  work 
shoold  be  at  the  serrlce  of  ercry  teacher.'* 

The  AUmntm  C^msHhfHtM :  **  School  boys  and  fbls 
willindallhenledocatiooinawoifclifcethe  New 
Xntematienal  Encyclopaedia.  It  is  so  conToniently 
ananfed  that  a  glance  at  the  safe  and  the  answer 
Is  found.  Off  the  mind  is  refreshed  regaidinf 


8RLMA  C  WEBB.  Teacher  Shelby  Graded  School. 
Shelby.  N.  C !  **  Every  teacher  should  hsTO  a  set 
of  the  New  International  Encyclopaedia." 


The  New 

International 

Encyclopaedia 

Prefer  it  for  many  rMWonSt  including    ^  . . 

The  clearness  and  fullness  of  its  definitions  of 
birdSt  animals,  Inaecta,  treeSt  flowara  and 
placea  of  Intereat  to  children. 

The  accuracy  and  beauty  of  its  lUoatratlona 
on  every  subject  Intereating  to  young 
people. 

The  vast  number  of  special  artidea  particu- 
larly adapted  for  reference  use  of  those 
chaiged  with  the  education  of  the  young, 
such  as  Kindergarten,  Nature  Study,  Ob- 
Ject-Teachlng,  Child-Paychoiogy,  &c. 

The  New  IntemationaJ  Encyclopaedia 

is  now  owned  by  thousands  of  educators.    They  are 
unanimotis  in  their  praise  of  its  utility. 

WOULD  YOU  LIKE  TO  P088E88   " 

a  set.  with  Bookcase? 

YOU  WOULD?    Then  cut  out  the  coupon  and  we 
will    send,    promptly,    showing    that    on    our    widely- 
approved   easy-pajrment  plan  you  can  have  the  work 
shipped  to  you  at  once.     Fill  out  the  coupon  now — 
at  no  cost  to  you — and  learn  full   details  of  the 
magnificent  80-volume  Royal  Octavo  set.    Accept  q 
our  free  offer.  ^ 

FREE— TWO  VALUABLE  BOOKS      J^/l 

Fill    out    the    Coupon.      The    Free    Question  oj^  A*^-** 

Book  {worth  3 5c-)   will  give  you  aonic  idea   «)     ^    " 

of  the  ftcope  of  the  work.    The  free  sam-  S  ^ 

pie   pi^e   book    tbkt   comers   witJi    it    has  ^ 

fac'sunilr 

maps. 

The    ; 

di^  which 

ana  over  7,( 

out  the  coupon  nuw 

DODD,  MEAD 
&C0. 

PUBLISnEK5 

372  Fifth  Ave. 
New  York 


pi^e    book    tbMt   comw   with    it    has  4^.  yjTfjf 
unile     colored    platei.     enfrravingi,  Jp  t  ^^S^ 
I,   tejtt  paees   and    description    g{  ^^  ^<f\  * 
New    International     RncyctopK-  ^  ^    **  6*j^^ 
'     '      contains     l^.aas    PSfft* -J*"  jf  ^i^J»  J 

\mn  illditmiona.    Fm  ^*,»//v        ' 

upon    TiQW.  *J^  J^  J%^ry^  * 


JUDGE  BEN  B.  LINDSEY 

Of  the  Juvenile  ourt  of  Denver,  Col.,  has  written  the 
following  appreciative  letter  about  the  book  entitled 

The  Mother  Artist 

To  the  author,  Jane  Dearborn  Mills.    Mrs.   Mills  is  an  entire  strang^er 
to  Judge  indsey,  and  therefore  his  opinion  is  wholly 
an  impersonal  one 

JUDGE'S  CHA.viBERS, 
CouN-'Y  Court,  Juvenile  Couri 

DENVER,  COLORADO 
BEN.  B.  LINDSEY,  JUDGE 

Mrs.  James  E.  Mills, 

•22  Bower  Street, 

Nevytoaville,    ass.: 

My  Dear  Mrs.  Mills: 

I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  read  trom  literature  on  similar 
subjects  anything  as  interesting  as  "The  Mother  Artist."  Both 
Mrs.  Gregory,  our  Chief  Probation  oflBcer,  and  myself  have  exam- 
ined it  with  interest,  and  wish  to  express  to  you  our  appreciation 
of  the  splendid  contribution  you  have  made  to  the  literature  on 
this  subject. 

It  would  be  a  helpful  thing  for  all  children  it  every  mother 
in  the  land  could  read  vour  book,  and  it  ought  to  be  in  every 
^ome.  We  like  the  sentiment  and  spirit  upon  which  the  volume 
is  founded.  There  certainly  is  no  more  important  work,  and  a 
mother  may  be  a  greater  artist  than  she  knows  in  fashioning  the 
character  of  a  little  child.  One  of  our  greatest  preachers  well 
said  that  **SkilI  in  handling  marble  is  as  nothing  compared  to 
handling  man,"  and  I  have  frequently  added  that  **The  best  time 
to  handle  a  man  is  when  he  is  a  child."  Your  work  will  do  much 
good  for  the  cause  of  childhood:  and  I  congratulate  you  upon  it 

With  kindest  regards  I  am  yours 

(Signed)  BEN  B.  LINDSEY 

*Now  72  Robinwood  avenue,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

Ask  your  bookseller  to  order  it  for  you  from  the  publishers, 

The  Palmer  Company 

50  Brotnfield  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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The  Kraus  Seminary 
for  Kinderga^rtners 

RegaUr  and  Extension 

Courses 

MRS.  MARIA  KR^VS-ROELTC  \ 

H«tol5«iRMM         CMtralParkWMt 

7f  th  StrMt  N«w  York  CItjr 


THE  ELLIMAN  SCHOOL 
KINDER6ARTEN  NORMAL  CLASS 

POST  ORADUATB  CLA85e8 

Twenty-Fifth  Year 

167  W.  STtli  street.  New  York  Qty 

Opposite  Corne^e  Hmll 


nSS  JENNT  HUNTERS 

Kiiiiergarteii  Traioiflg  School 

15  Wert  127tli  St.  NEW  YORK  OTY 

Two  Yean*  Courae.  connecting  data  and 

Primary  Methoda. 
Addreaa 

2079  Fihk  Are.  New  York  City 


TRAINING  SCHOOL 


BufTalo  Kindergarten  Association 

Two  yenrt*  ronrve 
For  p«rticuJ«rs  addrrM 

MI5S  BLLAC  BUMBR 
M  Dtlewert  Avmm  BUFFALO,  N  \ . 


Affordby  Kiilergaitei  Nonul 

SchasI  fM*  Day  aa4  ResUeat  PapUs 

Rc'dpcai  Oct  7,  Iff? 

Jaalor,  Sealer  aad  flpodaPCIaaata 
nedeland  Prectlce  Ktodergerteaa 

.  UUAM.BeAlTY    BUSABUTtt  SIUUAAN 


aaiS  North  CheHea  St..  BeltlaMre.  fid. 


BALTIMORE  TRAININQ  SCHOOL 
FOR  KlNDERtiARTNERS 

EHU  6IUIT  UULSBURT       I 

UUIOA  D0V6US  UUlSBUn  ("***" 

Nermal  ooeroe*  two  yoara. 
Fest-Oraduote  eouroe«  one  year. 

AMrtss,  n*  Pftrk  Ave. 
BeltliBoro,  Menrlend 


Kiadergartea  Nanaal  Departaieat 

Ethical  Coltttre  School 

For  infonnation  Addreaa 
MiM  CAROUNE  T.  HAVEN.  Principal 
Ceatral  Park  West  aad  63d  st^  New  Yark 


PAST  ORANQB.  NEW  JBRSBY 

Miss  Cora  Webb  Peet 


iipcember  84.  IW        Two  Yoara'  Conna. 

>  For  cimdart.  addrcM 

_       ni5S  CORA  WBBB  PBBT 
ta  WeiMofftoo  Street,  BAST  ORANOB.  N.  I. 
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Kinders:arten  Normal  Institutions 

iSidColnnbleRoMlN.W..    WASHINOTON.  D.  C 

The  citizenBhip  of  the  future  depend  a  on  the  children  of  today 

SUSAN  PLESSNBR  POLLOCK,  PriacipaL     Teachkrs*  Tralaiag  CMirse,  twa  years 
Summer  Training  Claeees  at  Mt.  Chatauqua— Mountain  lAke  Park- 
Garrett  Co.  Maryland. 


ADBLPHI   COLLBGB 

Lmtay&UM  Aveoife,  Si.  Janes  mnd  Clifton  Plmceg.  BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 

Normal  School  for  Kindergartners 

Two  Years'  Course.  Address  Prof.  Anna  E.  Harvey,  Supt 


EstablUKed   1896 


The  New  York 

Froebel  Normal 

KINDERGARTEN  and  PRIMARY  TRAINING 


College     Preparatory.   Teachers'    Academic.    Music 

E  LYBLL  BARL,  Ph.  D.,  PrladpaL 

HAiriUBTIB  M.  MILLS.  Head  of  Oepartmeat  of  Kiadergartea  Traiaiaf. 

MARIB  RUBP  HOPBR,  Departmeat  af  Masic 


Eleventh  Year  opens  Wednesday,  Sept.  18*  1907 
\Vrlte  for  drcalars.    Address,  BBNJAMIN  P.  CHANDLBR,  Registrar 

5f  West  Mb  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y 


HE  PNIUDELPNIA  TRAIIIM  SCHOOL 
FOR  KWDERBAITIIERS 

RX.CPCN9  OCTOBER  2.  1906 

Innior   >cniAr  zr.c.  S^er.al  Oatses 
MoHel  KmHrrca'ten 

Aadff«««  MRS    M.  t^  VAN  KIRK.  PrtoclpBl 
ijjj  Pine  Strict  •  Philadelphia.  Penna. 


Jb*  Trdning  School 
for  Kindergartners' 

aii4J«r  tbt  Almilon  of  Mlw  ilaroIlM  M  C"  Hait 
<rUI  r*«pen  Sepcember  as.  IMff.  at  i«|.n  Walnut  fftrvrt. 
PbUadflpbla.  The  work  will  tndiKt'  Junior.  f<«nior 
Omdnnle  and  Nonaal  Tralnen'  Coorrm.  Mocbarp* 
Claaaaa.anil  a  Model  KlnUersartrn.  Fm  |«rt»rul*n. 
addreaa    Iflaa  CAROLINB  M.  C.  HART, 

Tlie  Placa,  Baile4«*.  P«. 

FinSBURfi  AND  AUJEiliENY 

UNDERQARTEN  COLLEOB 

JHw  UAMmr  Wt,  BlrnHf 


.  «irtiii>  fSt  N|iM  omtir  t,  mr 

Mn.  WajJAM  0UatACKmL9tm%mr»  ^ 
t4|f  Piftk  A««n««,  PITTSBORGB.  FAT 


WAaHINGTOIf.  D.C. 

The  Cobimbia  Kindergarten 
Training  School 

999$  Caif/trmJm    ' 


CERTIFICATE.  DIPLOMA  AND 
NORMAL  COURSE 

^ylSAftA  KATaAaiHcLimitcoTT 


iSutAH  Cmaoick  Bakbb 


SUnHlER  SCHOOL 


OF  THE  SOUTH 


DNIYEBSrn  OF  TDWESSEE 

KNOXVILLB 

Seyenth  Session;  Six  weeks 

June  23-July  31,  1908 

Best  sunnner  school   for   teachers. 

Reorganized  and  enlarged  to 
the  increasing  demands  of  pro- 
gressiye  teachers. 

Ck>nsecutiye  courses  of  two, 
three,  and  four  years,  with  direc- 
tions and  outlines  for  home  study 
for  those  who  desire  it. 

Courses  in  Kindergarten,  Pri- 
mary Methods,  Music,  Drawing, 
Manual  Training,  Nature  Study 
and  Biology,  including  Human 
Physiology  and  Hygiene,  Agricul- 
ture, Horticulture,  Forestry  .School 
Gardening,  Geography,  Geology, 
Physics,  Chemistry,  Mathematics, 
English,  Literature,  the  Bible, 
Latin,  Greek,  German,  French, 
Spanish,  History,  Economics,  So- 
ciology, Psychology,  Education. 

From  60  to  75  public  lectures, 
readings  and  music  recitals  of  the 
highest  type. 

No  charge  except  registration 
fee  of  110. 

Official  announcement  ready 
about  the  first  of  March.    Address 

P.  P.  CLAXTON, 
Superintendent. 


INSTRUCTIONS  IN 


HAND     BOOKBINDING 


and 


Construction  Work  Suited  to  Kindergarten  and  Elementary  Grades 

Kenjockety    Bindery  156  Fittk  Avenue 


siyviyvioNS      college 

BOSXON 

Summer  Course  in  Kindergarten  IVIethods 

In  the  summer  session  extendin  g  from  July  7  to  August  15,  1908, 
advanced  courses  for  Kindergartn  ers  and  courses  designed  for  ac- 
quainting teachers  of  other  grade  s  wim  the  principles  and  methods 
of  the  Kindergarten  will  be  offered  under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Laura  Fisher  and  Miss  Caroline  D.  Aborn.  For  detailed  announce- 
ments address 

PRESIDENT  OF  SIMMONS  COLLEGE,    THE    FENWAY,    BOSTON, 
MASS. 


Our  Clubbing  Offer 

These  OfTtrs  Will  Show  You  How 

to  Make  the  Most  of  Your 

''Magazine  Money." 


A  TMAM^  mBADHf  o  wmuK 


aiT 


TOWER  HOTEL 

The  HOM6  •!  the  Brldee. 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
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The  Richinoiid  Traioiog  School 
for  Kindergartiiers 

Richmond,  Va., 
Alice   N.   Baker,   Principal 
)        Two    years'    course    and    Post 
Graduate  course. 

For   further  information   apply 
to  14  W.  Main  street. 


Edncationai    Exchange 
and  Realty  Co. 

Educational  journals  and  other 
periodicals  bought  and  sold.  Pub- 
lishers desiring  to  dispose  of  same 
will  be  put  in  touch  with  the  right 
parties  to  effect  a  deal.  Corre- 
spondence confidential. 

FOR  SALE. — A  well-established 
Normal  School  and  College  in 
prosperous  condition.  Worth  fully 
I ou, 00 0.00.  Present  owners  will 
open  books  for  inspection.  Those 
Interested  must  give  satisfactory 
references  as  to  haying  the  neces- 
sary capital  for  so  large  an  inyest- 
ment. 

We  have  for  sale  also  a  business 
college  upon  most  reasonable 
terms.    Address 

EDUCATIONAL  EXCHANGE  AND 
REALTY  CO., 

Lock  Box  195, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Baropesn  Plsn,  Si.oo  up. 
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costs  and  I  send  you  one  of  the  finest  colored 
double  postal  cards  ever  gotten  up  of  Nlas- 
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M.  J.  flOENlQ,  Proprietor 
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Western 
Home 
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ST.  JOSEPH,  MO. 

The  Western  Home  Journal  is  an  il- 
lustrated magazine  for  all  the  family 
from  the  oldest  to  the  youngest. 

Permanent  and  profitable  employ- 
ment given,  and  anyone  interested 
should  write  to  our  office  at  St  Joseph, 
Mo. 


Lonisiana  School  Review 

la  the  only  educational  papor  pub- 
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vlew. 
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bo  addreased  to  W.  C.  ROATIN, 
Bus.  Mgr.,  Bernlct,  La.,  anil  odi* 
torial  ocrrosptndtneo  to  ■.  F. 
Qayle,  Lafayotto,  La. 
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THE    EDUCATIONAL   VALUE   OF  BOOKBINDING. 


SARAH  J.  FRBBMAN. 


Special  Application  to  Elementary  Grades. 


The  day  and  the  times  are  calling  for  in- 
dustrial training  in  the  public  schools  or 
rather  supported  by  public  funds.  This  de- 
mand has  three  sides,  i.  e.,  the  purely  tech- 
nical, or  trade  school  with  a  varying  degree 
of  academic  grounding;  the  industrial 
school  with  an  elementary  academic 
grounding,  and  what  is  termed  the  manual 
training  movement.  The  first  or  purely 
technical  school  would  include  all  courses 
from  such  an  one  as  the  Baron  de  Hirsch, 
which  offers  a  five  months*  training  in  car- 
pentry, plumbing,  electricity,  sign-painting, 
and  certain  phases  of  machinery,  to  sixteen 
year  old  boys,  with  no  academic  founda- 
tions, to  the  Columbia  School  of  Mines, 
which  demands  full  academic  foundations. 
The  industrial  school  aims  to  reach  children 
who  must  become  wage  earners  at  sixteen, 
to  give  them  an  elementary  education,  and 
at  the  same  time  open  up  to  them  certain 
definite  lines  of  work  in  commerce  or  indus- 
try into  which  they  may  step  from  the 
school.  The  manual  training  movement 
aims  to  supply  the  instinctive  demand  of  the 
child  for  manual  activity  and  through 
the  satisfaction  of  this  demand  to  de- 
velop the  individual  in  relation  to  indus- 
try, school  and  home.  It  is  with  this  last 
view  of  the  subject  of  industrial  training 
that  these  articles  deal.  This  paper  will 
take  up  the  practical  results  obtained  by 
bookbinding  in  the  high  school  with  special 
application  to  the  elementary  grades. 

I  should  like  to  suggest  as  a  center  from 
which  to  work  from  the  high  school  back 
through  the  grades,  such  a  series  of  paint- 
ings as  John  W.  Alexanders'  "The  Evolu- 
tion of  the  Book,"  six  in  number,  i.  e.,  i. 
Hieroglyphs.  2.  The  Cairn.  3.  The  Bard. 
4.  Picture  Writing.  5.  Illuminating.  6. 
Printing.  These  in  their  setting  in  the  na- 
tional library  of  Washington  show  our  na- 
tion's recognition  of  the  value  of  the  treas- 


uring of  thought,  from  most  primitive  times 
to  the  polished,  written,  printed,  and  let  me 
add  bound  word  of  today.  Taking  as  the 
aim  of  bookbinding  in  the  high  school  power 
and  insight  into  these  pictures  the  history 
of  all  mankind  may  be  concentrated. 

The  materials  of  which  the  book  within 
and  without  is  made,  such  as  linen,  cotton, 
silk,  and  paper,  and  the  life  of  the  people 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  these  pro- 
ducts, may  be  referred  to  suggestions  of- 
fered by  "The  Evolution  of  the  Book."  One 
cannot  more  than  touch  a  subject  of  such 
broad  scope  in  so  short  a  compass  as  these 
articles.  Dewey  looks  at  manual  arts  in 
their  social  significance,  as  types  of  the  pro- 
cesses by  which  society  keeps  itself  going, 
as  agencies  for  bringing  home  to  the  child 
some  of  the  primal  necessities  of  community 
life,  and  as  ways  in  which  these  needs  have 
been  met  by  the  growing  insight  and  inge- 
nuity of  man;  in  short  as  instrumentalities 
in  which  the  school  itself  shall  be  made  a 
genuine  form  of  active  community  life,  in- 
stead of  a  place  set  apart  in  which  to  learn 
lessons. 

Take  the  changes  that  have  come  about 
in  the  beating  of  gold  and  tanning  and  dye- 
ing of  leather.  Consider  the  reasons  for  the 
progress  made  in  getting  these  products 
ready  for  market,  from  simple  primitive  life 
to  modern  complex  life,  and  you  give  the 
child  his  social  setting.  He  has  passed 
through  the  early  stages  of  the  race  and  is 
a  man  with  a  fast  approaching,  definite 
place  to  fill  in  society.  "A  society  is  a 
number  of  people  held  together  because 
they  are  working  along  common  lines  in  a 
common  spirit  and  with  references  to  com- 
mon aims.  The  common  needs  and  aims 
demand  a  growing  interchange  of  thought 
and  growing  unity  of  sympathetic  feeling. 
....  A  spirit  of  free  communication  of 
interchange  of  ideas,  suggestions,  results, 
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both  successes  and  failures,  of  previous  ex- 
periences becomes  the  dominating  note." 

In  bookbinding  the  use  of  one  equipment 
of  large  tools  by  three  workers,  two  of 
whom  must  be  subordinate  to  the  one  us- 
ing any  particular  part  of  the  plant  at  a 
given  time,  the  mutual  consent  as  to  times 
and  seasons  in  this  use,  the  necessary 
courtesy  and  helpfulness  developed  must 
result  in  unselfishness,  in  a  sense  of  one's 
place  in  the  school  community. 

There  is  always  the  problem  of  mending 
the  books  of  the  school  library,  which  when 
not  carried  to  excess  will  bring  out  com- 
munity spirit.  This  is  actually  being  tried 
in  one  of  the  grades  of  a  public  school  in 
New  York.  It  means  economy  for  the 
school  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  the  pupils 
learn  to  avoid  unnecessary  destruction  of 
public  property. 

A  visit  to  one  of  the  model  workshops  in 
a  public  school  in  the  lower  east  side  left 
me  with  a  sense  of  how  worth  while  it  is  to 
give,  in  this  case  boys,  a  natural  outlet 
for  motor  expression.  The  relation  be- 
tween instructor  and  boys  was  most  friend- 
ly yet  perfectly  respectful.  Each  boy  was 
staining,  as  a  last  process,  a  book  rack  for 
which  he  had  made  in  the  class  room,  under 
the  art  instructor,  a  mechanical  drawing 
and  a  design  for  the  end  piece.  The  boys 
passed  freely  and  quietly  to  and  fro  to  get 
necessary  supplies.  All  through  the  room 
was  a  soft  singing  as  the  workers  earnestly 
bent  to  their  tasks.  They  had  during  the 
term  rearranged  the  common  tool  closet 
backing  the  door  and  closet  with  green  bur- 
lap, against  which  the  bright  tools  made  a 
good  showing  Every  term  each  class  does 
something  for  the  common  good  and  takes 
great  pride  in  it. 

The  book  should  be  bound  witK  reference 
to  its  fitness  for  its  purpose.  Its  technique 
covering  and  decoration  will  vary  as 
strength  and  usefulness  are  to  be  consid- 
ered. The  needs  of  the  school  or  pupil  or 
the  interests  of  the  home  will  regulate  the 
choice  of  both  book  and  binding.  A  special 
book  bound  for  the  school  or  a  task  in  con- 
struction which  may  be  turned  to  school 
use  will  bring  joy  to  the  doers  and  much 
school  spirit  as  a  result.  Mr.  Gates  of  West- 
erly, Rhode  Island, through*  the  School  Arts 
Book,  cites  a  case  which  is  to  the  point. 
His  seventh  and  eighth  grrades,  eighty-eight 
pupils  in  all,  made  a  set  of  "University"  note 
book  covers  for  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades 


the  covers  becoming  the  property  of  the 
school.  The  work  covered  a  period  of  six 
weeks,  all  being  done  by  the  pupils  even  to 
the  insertion  of  the  eyelets  for  the  string. 
The  finished  covers  cost  less  than  $5.cxd 
against  $22.00  had  they  been  bought  at 
wholesale  bv  the  school,  thus  saving  the 
school  money  in  addition  to  the  educational 
value  of  the  work  to  the  pupils. 

While  on  the  social  side  bookbinding  ap- 
peals to  the  life  without,  on  the  individual 
side  it  appeals  to  the  child's  "need  of  action, 
of  expression,  of  desire  to  do  something,  to 
be  constructive  and  creative,  instead  of  pas- 
sive and  conforming,"  and  it  is  in  this  light 
that  the  results  of  bookbinding  are  carried 
into  the  home.  His  experience  in  manipu- 
lation, independence  in  planning  measure- 
ments, accuracy  and  neatness,  may  be  used 
in  every  day  life.  He  should  come  to  school 
with  a  whole  mind  and  a  "whole  body  and 
leave  school  with  a  fuller  mind  and  even  a 
healthier  body." 

The  New  York  Training  School  offers  a 
good  example  of  elementary  bookbinding 
and  construction  work  taught  in  the  train- 
ing school  for  itself  and  as  a  basis  for  design 
and  carried  progressively  from  the  kinder- 
garten through  the  eighth  grade.  Teachers 
and  children  are  tested  as  to  their  progress 
by  their  ability  to  bring  in  original  prob- 
lems, to  work  out  and  suggest  models,  with 
changed  proportions  and  materials.  One 
can  see  here  through  the  year  but  not  all  at 
a  time,  for  the  children  are  eager  to  take 
home  their  finished  products,  work  grading 
from  the  cutting  out  and  arranging  of  furni- 
ture taken  from  papers  and  magazines,  to 
kodak  books  and  portfolios,  well  sewn  and 
bound,  as  far  as  can  be,  with  the  limited 
equipment  for  pressing  and  drying,  and 
locker  space  for  protection. 

While  to  some  extent  all  books  pass 
through  the  same  technique  in  being  bound, 
none  lack  entirely  the  touch  of  the  individual 
hand  and  upon  this  touch  rests  the  wear  and 
destruction  of  the  book.  Librarians  tell  us 
that  it  is  impossible  to  get  books  bound  con- 
scientiously throughout.  Proper  allowance 
is  not  made  for  shrinkage  of  materials.  The 
individual  workman  works  in  a  perfunc- 
tory way,  failing  in  his  task  often  through 
ignorance  of  the  place  that  his  part  is  to 
take  in  the  finished  product.  A  recent  ar- 
ticle in  a  magazine  makes  the  statement 
that  an  intelligent  workman  who  wishes  to 
gain  a  knowledge  of  the  trade  as  a  whole  in 
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which  he  is  employed  has  to  "steal  it." 

In  a  course  of  bookbinding  in  the  high 
school  each  book  would  be  a  problem  in  it- 
self. The  student  would  be  led  to  select  his 
materials  and  method  of  techniaue  accord- 
ing to  the  use  to  which  his  product  was  to 
be  put.  He  would  grow  to  understand  that 
every  part  of  his  work  had  a  definite  bear- 
ing on  the  whole  product  and  know  what 
this  bearing  was.  As  each  stage  was  care- 
fully tested  he  would  see  how  nearly  it  ap- 
proached the  perfect,  and  would  know  in 
any  failure  of  the  whole  exactly  where  the 
fault  lay,  and  that  he  himself  was  responsi- 
ble for  it. 

The  training  and  development  gained  in 
this  way  would  insure  him  the  place  of  an 
intelligent  unit  in  the  working  world,  not 
that  of  the  perfunctory  workman.  The 
pupils  come  to  a  realization  that  as  one  of 
them  said  "Bookbinding  is  a  very  moral 
thing." 

Judgment  is  developed  by  the  choice  of 
varying  weights  of  thread  necessary  to 
swell  the  back  of  a  book  to  a  proper  round- 
ness, weights  of  board  suitable  for  different 
sized  books,  the  amount  that  a  board  will 
warp  on  the  application  of  different  kinds  of 
paper. 

Coloring  edges  and  often  end  sheets  takes 
one  back  to  the  days  in  primary  grades 
when  with  joy  in  one's  own  paint  box  one 
dipped  here  and  there  until  a  desired  result 
satisfied  the  eye. 

Each  pupil  should  know  the  commercial 
valiie  of  his  finished  product,  the  wages  of 
the  laborer  engaged  either  by  hand  or  ma- 
chine in  similar  work. 

The  relation  of  bookbinding  to  the  history 
of  art  and  literature  offered  in  high  school 
courses  will  fix  in  memory  many  a  valuable 
fact  which  under  other  circumstances  would 
seem  uninteresting.  The  "finishing"  or 
decorating  will  bring  to  mind  history,  ad- 
venture, religion,  that  much  loved  man,  the 
Crusader,  who  returned  from  the  Holy 
Land  with  a  treasure,  the  book  bound  in 
leather  from  the  Levant,  Arabia,  Persia, 
(the  name  Levant  is  indefinite),  and  decor- 
ated with  gold  patterns.  Truly  "of  making 
of  books  there  is  no  end." 

Two  points  should  be  especially  empha- 
sized, namely,  the  growth  of  art  out  of  the 


manual  arts  of  life,  and  the  aesthetic  value 
of  bookbinding  as  it  is  related  to  this.  True 
art  grows  out  of  the  work  of  the  artisan,  as 
did  that  of  the  Rennaisance  which  "carried 
on  to  their  spiritual  meaning  processes 
found  in  homely  and  everyday  forms  of  life. 
In  the  ideal  school  the  art  work  might  be 
considered  to  be  that  of  the  shops,  passed 
through  the  alembic  of  the  library  and  mu- 
seum into  action  again."  What  can  be 
asked  better  than  as  a  final  result  of  book- 
binding in  the  high  school  representing  a 
development  gained  through  art  and  con- 
struction work  through  the  grades,  the 
child  should  acquire  the  love  of  the  book  for 
itself  within  and  without,  a  sense  of  com- 
panionship in  the  presence  of  books,  for  the 
life  that  is  in  them  in  thought  printed, 
thought  and  life  in  the  making  and  decorat- 
ing, industry  and  social  life  in  the  distribu- 
tion ,  and  care  in  the  preservation. 


ANDREW  CARNEGIE  ON  TECHNI- 
CAL SCHOOLS. 

Andrew  Carnegie  thus  states  his  views  on 
technical  education  in  a  letter  to  Richard 
T.  Crane,  Chicago: 

"I  have  little  time  to  devote  to  the  de- 
fense of  technical  education.  I  do  not  think 
it  needs  any.  It  is  speaking  for  itself,  and 
even  you  will  be  satisfied  by  and  by  that  we 
are  on  the  right  path. 

"You  ask  me  four  questions.  To  the  first 
I  answer  that  when  I  started  business  I  did 
not  know  of  one  technically  educated  me- 
chanic, but  several  families  in  Pittsburg 
were  sending  their  young  men  to  Troy,  and 
especially  to  Boston.  One  of  them  hap- 
pened to  be  a  relative  and  he  has  made  a 
great  success  and  is  a  partner  now  in  one 
of  the  leading  firms  for  special  steels.  I  do 
not  believe  he  would  have  achieved  this  so 
rapidly  if  it  had  not  been  for  his  superior 
education.  If  I  were  in  business  today  the 
young  man  I  should  take  into  my  service 
would  be  the  most  highly  educated  me- 
chanic. 

This  answers  all  of  your  four  questions 
and  I  should  like  to  ask  you  one  question  in 
return.  The  apprenticeship  system  is  a 
thing  of  the  past,  what  do  you  propose  as  a 
substitute?  The  best  one  and  the  better 
than  the  original  is  to  give  instruction  to 
young  men  in  technical  schools." — Ex- 
change. 
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THE  KINDERGARTEN  IN  NEW  ORLEANS 


Free  Kinderf  artent 

BLBANOR  McMAIN. 

In  the  year  1892,  thru  the  zeal  and  earnest 
efforts  of  Mrs.  J.  L.  Harris  and  a  board  of 
managers,  free  kindergarten  work  in  New 
Orleans  was  started. 

Bishop  Sessums  was  the  president  of  this 
Board,  and  gave  his  hearty  encouragement  to 
the  work  from  the  beginning.  It  was  the 
untiring  energy  and  enthusiasm  of  Mrs.  Har- 
ris, however,  which  successfully  launched 
the  new  enterprise,  and  which  kept  it  grow- 
ing right  along  until  it  was  able  to  stand  on 
its  feet. 

Miss  May  Gyles,  a  graduate  of  the  Chicago 
Free  Kindergarten  Association,  was  placed 
in  charge  of  the  New  Orleans  work  and  con- 
ducted it  for  two  years. 

The  situation  of  the  work  during  these  two 
years  was  twice  changed:  First  from  Thalia 
and  Tchoupitoulas  to  938  Tchoupitoulas,  a 
few  doors  from  St.  Mary's  market,  and  then 
to  1202  Annunciation  street,  its  present  domi- 
cile. 

In  the  year  1894,  Miss  Katherine  W. 
Hardy,  a  graduate  of  the  Louisville  Free 
Kindergarten  Association,  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  work,  and  opened  a  training 
school  for  young  women  in  connection  with 
the  kindergarten. 

At  this  time — 1894 — there  had  not  yet  been 
opened  the  Kindergarten  Training  Depart- 
ment in  the  New  Orleans  Normal  School,  and 
the  kindergartens  in  the  public  schools  were 
few  in  number,  so  the  addition  of  the  train- 
ing class  to  the  free  kindergarten  work  served 
a  double  purpose.  It  made  possible  the  tak- 
ing into  the  kindergarten  of  a  much  larger 
number  of  children  and  it  gave  an  oppor- 
tunity to  the  young  women  of  our  city  to  fit 
themselves  for  kindergarten  work  by  means 
of  a  systematic  and  thoro  course  of  two 
years'  duration.     Their  catalog  states: 

"The  students  are  required  to  give  three 
hours'  daily  practice  in  the  kindergarten  and 
to  attend  classes  in  theory  in  the  afternoons. 


*  *  *  After  the  satisfactory  completion  of 
the  two  years'  course,  diplomas  will  be 
awarded  the  students,  etc." 

The  first  training  class  of  five  earnest  and 
devoted  young  women  was  secured  thru  the 
friendly  co-operation  of  Hon.  Warren  Easton, 
superintendent  of  schools  in  New  Orleans, 
and  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that  eadi  of 
these  first  five  graduates  of  the  Free  Kinder- 
garten Training  School  have  for  years  been 
in  charge  of  some  of  the  public  school  kinder- 
gartens. 

The  location  of  the  free  kindergarten  work 
in  a  densely  populated  and  poor  district  was 
most  fortunate.  Children  poured  into  the 
kindergarten  as  soon  as  its  doors  were  open- 
ed and  soon  125,  the  limit  of  placing  capacity, 
was  reached,  and  children  had  to  be  turned 
away. 

The  house  at  1202  Annunciation  street 
proved  so  well  adapted  to  the  work  that  Mrs. 
Harris  bought  the  property  and  fitted  it  up 
most  comfortably. 

Such  a  source  of  interest  and  enthusiasm 
did  the  work  here  become  that  in  1897 — ^just 
five  years  after  the  organization  of  the  first 
free  kindergarten  in  New  Orleans — ^the  New 
Orleans  Free  Kindergarten  Association  was 
formed  with  five  free  kindergartens  under 
its  directorate.  These  were:  the  Diocesan 
Kindergarten;  the  Jurgens  Kindergarten; 
the  Michael  Heyman  Kindergarten;  the 
Sophie  C  Hart  Kindergarten;  the  Palmer 
Kindergarten. 

Each  one  of  these  was  located  in  a  poor 
and  densely  populated  quarter,  but  the  needs 
and  conditions  of  each  neighborhood  differed 
from  the  others  and  the  students  in  going 
from  one  to  the  other  had  the  benefit  of  a 
varied   experience. 

Foremost  in  the  organization  of  the  Free 
Kindergarten  Association  and  in  the  exten- 
sion of  the  kindergarten  work  were  Mr.  Qar- 
ence  Low,  Mr.  Michael  Heyman  and  Major 
George  M.  C.  Derby. 

Another  outgrowth  from  the  seed  planted 
with   the   establishment  of  the  free  kinder- 
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garten  work  in  New  Orleans  is  New  Orleans' 
one  Social  Settlement — Kingsley  House — 
with  its  clubs  and  classes  for  boys  and  girls, 
its  cooking  classes,  its  shop  for  wood-work 
and  metal  work,  its  chair-caning  and  ham- 
mock-making, its  game-room  and  library,  its 
gymnasium  and  playground,  its  clubs  for 
men  and  women,  its  lectures  and  entertain- 
ments, school  garden  and  vacation  school. 

The  settlement  and  the  training  school 
have  always  been  domiciled  together,  and 
from  the  kindergartners  the  settlement  draws 
a  large  number  of  its  most  efficient  and  in- 
terested workers. 

They  are  to  be  found  leading  boys'  clubs, 
teaching  industrial  classes,  supervising  the 
play  ground,  conducting  the  game  room, 
helping  with  the  social  clubs  for  young  men 
and  women,  helping  in  the  vacation  school. 

The  first  head  worker  of  Kingsley  House 
was  Miss  Hardy,  the  training  teacher  for  the 
association.  Among  the  first  residents,  four 
were  kindergartners.  At  present  both  of  the 
training  teachers  of  the  two  kindergarten 
training  schools  live  at  Kingsley  House  and 
help  in  the  settlement  work. 

From  the  training  school  of  the  New  Or- 
leans Free  Kindergarten  Association  sixty 
young  women  have  been  graduated.  Of  these, 
ten  are  in  the  public  schools,  five  are  direc- 
tors in  the  free  kindergartens  of  the  city, 
some  are  in  settlement  work,  and  a  goodly 
number  are  teaching  thruout  the  state  as 
kindergartners   or   primary   teachers. 

Miss  Margaret   Leonard,   also  a  graduate 
of  the  Louisville  school,  has  been  at  the  head 
of  the  Free  Kindergarten  Association  Train- 
ing School  for  some  years,  and  is  doing  very 
successful  work. 

More  and  more  each  year  the  graduates 
are  going  out  into  the  state  and  arc  spread- 
ing the  kindergarten  principles  thruout  the 
communities  where  they  happen  to  be,  so 
helping  "leaven"  the  entire  educational 
"lump." 


The  Public  School  Kindergarten 
System 

NICHOLAS    BAUER,     ASSISTANT    SUPERINTENDENT 
OF  SCHOOLS. 

The  kindergarten  idea  has  grown  slowly 
but  surely  in  New  Orleans.  In  common  with 
every  sphere  of  educational  activity,  the  kin- 
dergarten has  been  subjected  to  severe  criti- 
cism, and  has  had  to  undergo  close  inspection 
to  prove  its  right  to  existence.     Today  the 


kindergarten  stands  approved  and  its  future 
development  is  assured. 

There  now  exist  in  New  Orleans  28  kinder- 
garten departments  in  the  public  schools  in 
charge  of  66  specially  trained  kindergarten 
teachers.  That  the  value  of  the  kindergarten 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  city's  educational 
system  is  gradually  being  appreciated  by  the 
public  is  evidenced  by  the  steady  and  emi- 
nently satisfactory  growth  in  enrollment  in 
the  kindergartens  of  the  public  schools.  Dur- 
ing the  school  session  of  1906-1906,  the  en- 
rollment reached  1,363,  while  in  1906-1907  it 
amounted  to  1,674,  an  increase  of  321  chil- 
dren, or  23.7  per  cent.  At  the  end  of  the 
second  month  of  present  session  of  1907-1908, 
the  enrollment  in  the  kindergarten  has  reach- 
ed 1,611,  so  that  it  is  confidently  expected 
that  the  enrollment  of  1907-1908  will  show  a 
continuance  of  the  satisfactory  growth. 

The  history  of  the  introduction  of  kinder- 
garten methods  and  materials  in  the  public 
schools  of  New  Orleans  dates  back  to  1876. 
In  that  year,  Mr.  William  O.  Rogers,  then 
superintendent  of  public  schools,  recommend- 
ed that  one  of  the  corps  of  the  Chestnut 
School  be  selected  with  special  reference  to 
her  knowledge  of  the  use  of  kindergarten 
material  as  an  aid  in  primary  work.  That 
recommendation  was  favorably  considered 
and  the  school  board  placed  Miss  L.  E.  Stir- 
ling in  charge  of  the  kindergarten  work  in 
the  primary  grades  in  that  school.  It  was 
not,  however,  until  1886,  ten  years  later,  that 
a  regularly  organized  kindergarten  depart- 
ment was  established  in  that  school  with 
Mrs.  Penelope  Andrews  in  charge.  Shortly 
after  this  date,  January,  1887,  a  kindergarten 
department  in  charge  of  Miss  Marietta  White 
was  opened  in  the  fall  of  1887  under  Miss  E. 
Bentley,  who,  shortly  after  her  appointment, 
resigned  to  take  up  primary  work. 

Ten  years  after  the  date  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  first  kindergarten  department  in 
the  public  schools  of  New  Orleans,  the  School 
Board,  in  November,  1896,  organized  a  kin- 
dergarten training  department  as  a  part  of 
the  City  Normal  School  and  placed  Miss 
Eveline  A.  Waldo  in  charge  of  this  important 
work.  Miss  Waldo  remained  in  that  position 
untjl  1901,  when  she  was  succeeded  by  Miss 
Edith  M.  Woodruff.  Miss  Woodruff  is  still 
in  charge  of  this  department  and  is  assisted 
by  Miss  Fannie  M.  Randolph. 

Previous  to  the  meeting  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  of  1898,  the  State  of  Louis- 
iana took  no  cognizance  of  the  kindergarten. 
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but  in  April  of  that  year  provision  was  made 
by  which  cities  and  towns  so  desiring  could 
use  school  funds  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  kindergartens  for  pupils  be- 
tween the  ages  of  four  and  six  years.  Pro- 
vision was  not  made,  however,  by  which 
cities  and  towns  that  established  such  kinder- 
gartens received  any  extra  state  aid,  all  state 
funds  being  apportioned  to  "the  parishes"  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  children  therein 
between  the  ages  of  six  and  eighteen  years. 
The  growth  of  kindergartens  has  not  been 
very  extensive  in  the  state,  despite  the  con- 
stitutional privilege  granted  the  parishes,  be- 
cause of  the  scarcity  of  funds  and  the  belief 
that  whatever  money  was  available  should  be 
used  for  the  support  of  primary  schools.  Had 
it  been  the  wish  of  the  lawmakers  to  encour- 
age the  development  of  the  kindergarten  in 
the  state,  provision  should  have  been  made 
by  which  cities  and  towns  that  availed  them- 
selves of  the  privilege  of  establishing  kin- 
dergartens would  have  received  their  pro 
rata  of  state  aid  on  the  basis  of  the  number 
of  children  between  the  ages  of  4  and  18,  in- 
stead of  6  and  18  years. 

The  policy  of  the  present  school  board  of 
New  Orleans  towards  the  establishment  of 
kindergartens  has  been  a  most  liberal  one. 
With  hardly  an  exception,  kindergarten  de- 
partments have  been  created  in  every  school 
building  erected  within  the  past  few  years. 
The  board  has  also  built  recently  five  kinder- 
garten annexes.  These  annexes  are  large, 
two-story  frame  buildings  of  three  rooms, 
the  lower  floor  being  devoted  entirely  to  kin- 
dergarten work,  while  the  upper  floor  is  divid- 
ed into  two  large  primary  class  rooms. 

In  speaking  of  kindergartens  in  New  Or- 
leans, credit  must  be  given  to  the  kinder- 
garten teachers  for  the  introduction  of  moth- 
ers' clubs.  It  was  as  a  part  of  the  kinder- 
garten work  that  mothers'  clubs  first  sprang 
into  prominence,  and  from  these  small  asso- 
ciations, formed  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
the  home  and  the  school  into  close  relation- 
ship, there  have  come  the  large  co-operative 
organizations  that  constitute  so  vital  a  factor 
in  the  present  success  of  the  public  schools  of 
New  Orleans.  Thru  these  clubs,  a  vigorous 
public  sentiment,  alive  and  responsive  to 
every  need  of  the  system,  has  been  aroused. 
It  is  expected  that  the  inspiration  to  be  gain- 
ed from  the  coming  meeting  of  the  Interna- 
tional Kindergarten  Union  will  further  the 
growth  of  a  helpful  public  sentiment  with- 
out which  success  is  not  attainable. 


New  Orleans  Normal  Kindergarten 
Training  School 

MARGARET  C   HANSON,  PRINCIPAL  NEW  ORLEANS 
NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  esublishment  of  the  Kindergarten  de- 
partment of  the  New  Orleans  Normal  and 
Training  School  in  1896  was  the  culmination 
of  a  rather  long,  slow  movement,  which  had 
its  rise  more  than  twenty  years  before,  in 
the  opening  in  the  early  seventies,  of  a  private 
kindergarten  by  Mrs.  Alfred  Kearny. 

Mr.  Wm.  O.  Rogers,  then  City  Superinten- 
dent of  Schools,  showed  his  recognition  of  the 
vital  essentialness  of  the  principles  embodied 
in  the  kindergarten  theory  of  child  training 
by  going  so  far  as  to  seek  and  appoint  only 
teachers  familiar  with  the  use  of  kindergarten 
material  in  the  new  Chestnut  Primary  School, 
opened  in  1876. 

Despite  this  encouraging  symptom,  it  was 
ten  years  before  the  seed  thus  planted  flow- 
ered into  a  regularly  equipped  public  school 
kindergarten,  opened  in  the  Chestnut  schooL 

This  was  put  in  charge  of  Miss  Andrews, 
a  pupil  of  Miss  Eveline  A.  Waldo.  Miss 
Waldo  had  received  her  training  from  a 
graduate  of  the  St.  Louis  School  of  Kinder- 
gartening,  in  a  training  class  opened  in  the 
Jewish  Orphans'  Home  of  New  Orleans,  and 
had  beg^n  kindergarten  training  work  at  the 
Valenc  Institute,  in  New  Orleans,  in  the 
early  eighties. 

In  ten  years,  the  kindergarten  idea,  ger- 
minating in  the  private  kindergartens,  fos- 
tered by  the  free  kindergartens  and,  finally, 
by  the  public  school  sanction  and  adoption, 
became  popularized  to  the  extent  that  ten 
kindergarten  departments  were  opened  in 
public  schools. 

The  teachers  for  these  were,  some  graduates 
of  the  private  and  free  kindergartens;  and 
others,  products  of  a  system  of  volunteer 
service  entered  upon  by  young  women  desir- 
ing to  engage  in  the  work,  who,  upon  ap- 
proval of  their  application  by  the  school 
board,  would  be  assigned  to  act  as  assistants 
to  the  teachers  in  charge  of  the  kindergartens 
in  the  public  schools.  By  this  means  they 
received  their  tra/ning  in  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  kindergarten  teaching. 

With  the  extension  of  the  system,  the  need 
grew  for  greater  unification  of  principles  and 
methods  until  it  was  finally  satisfied  by  the 
establishment  of  the  Normal  Kindergarten 
training  department.    Then  the  last  three  of 
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the  "volunteer  assistants"  were  organized 
into  the  first  training  class  of  the  Normal 
School,  with  Miss  Eveline  A.  Waldo  as 
training  teacher. 

Qualifications  for  admission  were  adopted 
which  demanded  that  entering  students  shall 
be  graduates  of  a  high  school  and  possessed 
of  an  adequate  knowledge  of  music.  Thus 
the  endeavor  was  made  to  ensure  a  sub- 
stratum of  fair,  all-round  attainment  on  which 
to  weld  the  special  training  for  public  kinder- 
garten teaching.  The  term  of  the  course  of 
training  was  fixed  at  two  years. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  five  years,  about 
twenty-five  kindergarten  teachers  received 
diplomas.  About  sixteen  of  these  are  in  the 
public  kindergartens  of  the  city. 

Miss  Waldo  resigned  from  the  Normal 
School  in  1901,  and  was  succeeded  by  Miss 
Edith  Woodruff,  a  graduate  under  Miss  Anna 
Bryan,  of  the  Louisville  Free  Kindergarten 
Training  School.  A  year  later,  Miss  Fanny 
Randolph  was  appointed  to  assist  her,  and 
is  now  associate  training  teacher  with  Miss 
Woodruff  of  a  class  numbering  twenty,  and 
a  practice  school  of  fully  forty  children. 

That  it  is  possible  to  maintain  this  num- 
ber of  children  on  roll  within  a  stone's  throw 
of  the  free  kindergarten  at  Kingsley  House, 
the  one  Social  Settlement  of  the  city,  with 
its  rightful  and  just  appeal  to  the  residents 
of  the  district  thru  the  humane  and  judicious 
work  it  carries  on  for  their  welfare  and  im- 
provement, is  no  mean  tribute  to  the  char- 
acter of  its  work  in  thus  proving  its  power 
to  hold  the  children's  interest.  The  whole 
program  of  the  child's  activities,  evolved  out 
of  and  reared  upon  the  basic  facts  of  his  en- 
vironment, is  planned  to  permit  "vital  expe- 
riencing" and  "freeing  of  his  life's  process 
for  its  adequate  fulfilment." 

Constructive  work,  on  a  scale  and  of  mate- 
rial which  produces  something  of  permanent 
character  and  real  use  as  a  result  of  the 
effort  the  child  puts  forth,  is  carried  on  with 
its  usual  gratifying  result  in  securing  inter- 
ested, absorbed  activity  and  profitable  devel- 
opment. The  domestic  activities  are  engaged 
in  with  the  zest  which  usually  attends  em- 
ployment wherein  native  impulses  and  ten- 
dencies are  given  opportunity  to  function 
freely  and  happily,  and  it  seems  not  unrea- 
sonable to  hope  that  here  may  arise  the  be- 
ginnings of  habits  destined  to  make  for  the 
bettering  of  conditions  in  the  average  family 
life. 

Since   1901,  the  Normal  Kindergarten  de- 


partment has  graduated  forty  teachers.  Twen- 
ty-four of  these  are  teaching  in  the  city  pub- 
lic kindergartens.  The  twenty-seven  kinder- 
gartens now  in  the  public  schools  are  a  trib- 
ute to  the  character  and  quality  of  the  work 
being  done  by  the  Normal  graduates.  It 
shows  that  school  board  and  public  alike  are 
impressed  with  its  value  in  the  scheme  of 
fruitful  education. 

The  city  of  New  Orleans  is  fortunate  in 
the  liberal  attitude  of  its  school  board  toward 
the  kindergarten,  for  it  has  systematically 
done  all  that  it  could  in  providing  material, 
equipment  and  other  facilities  for  the  promo- 
tion of  this  fundamentally  important  stage 
in  the  great  process  of  education. 


WHO  IS  TO  BLAME? 

If  forty-five  out  of  forty-eight  pupils  are 
neither  absent  nor  tardy,  the  teacher  is  to 
blame.  She  has  made  school  work  too  in- 
teresting to  be  lightly  missed. 

If  the  pupils  of  a  given  school  or  room  are 
unusually  orderly  in  passing  from  the  room 
or  building  and  unusually  courteous  in  their 
bearing,  the  teacher  is  to  blame.  Should 
she  be  less  earnest  and  less  persistent,  this 
condition  would  soon  disappear. 

If  there  is  real  joy  in  the  work  of  the 
school,  or  an  earnestness  not  measured  by 
percentages,  and  a  healthful  love  of  study, 
the  teacher  is  to  blame. 

If,  during  recitation,  pupils  maintain 
good  posture,  and  recite  with  animation 
and  good  language,  the  teacher  is  to  blame. 

If  the  pupils  of  a  particular  room  or 
school  have  the  reputation  of  being  the  best 
body  of  pupils  in  the  community,  the  teacher 
is  to  blame. 

If  the  pupils  manifest  a  love  for  good 
books  and  are  interested  in  the  best  stories, 
the  teacher  is  to  blame. 

If  the  supervisors,  principals,  and  super- 
intendents meet  with  a  courteous  and  cor- 
dial reception  when  they  visit  a  certain 
room,  the  teacher  of  that  room  is  largely  to 
blame. 

If  the  board  of  directors  are  wide  awake 
and  responsive  to  the  requests  of  the  teach- 
er for  things  necessary  for  the  school,  the 
teacher  is  to  blame. 

If  a  board  of  education  is  conspicuous  for 
its  practical  and  progressive  administration 
of  the  schools,  the  superintendent  of  that 
school  is  in  a  large  degree  to  blame. — Gil- 
bert P.  Randall  in  School  News  and  Practi- 
cal Educator. 
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FIFTEENTH    ANNUAL    CONVENTION    OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL 

KINDERGARTEN   UNION. 
New  Orleans,  March  30— April  4,  1908. 
Provisional  Program. 


Monday  morning,  March  30 — ^At  10  o'clock 

(Preliminary  Session).  Meeting  of  Commit- 
tee of  Nineteen,  Lucy  Wheelock,  Chairman. 
(For  members  only.) 

Monday  afternoon — ^At  3  o'clock.  Gibson 
Hall,  Tulane  University.  Conference  for 
Supervisors  and  Training  Teachers  only 
(closed  session).  Miss  Elizabeth  Harrison, 
Chicago,  Chairman. 

Subject:  How  Can  W>e  Increase  the  Effi- 
ciency of  Our  Training  Classes? 

Ten-minute  discussions:  Miss  Annie  Laws, 
Cincinnati;  Miss  Clara  Wheeler,  Grand  Rap- 
ids; Mrs.  Mary  Boomer  Page,  Chicago;  Miss 
Mary  D.  Hill,  Louisville;  Miss  Willette  Al- 
len, Atlanta;  Miss  Anna  Littell,  Daytcm,  O., 
and  others. 

Tuesday  morning,  March  31 — At  10  o'clock. 

Athenaemn. 

Addresses  of  Welcome— 

Hon.   Martin  Behrman,   Mayor  of  New 
Orleans. 

Dr.  E.  B.  Craighead,  President  of  Tulane 
University. 

Prof.  J.  B.  Aswell,  State  Superintendent 
of  Education. 

Mr.  Andrew  Wilson,  President  Board  of 
Education,  New  Orleans. 

Reports  of  Delegates. 

Tuesday  afternoon — ^At  3  o'clock.  Athenaeum. 

Subject:   Nature,   Care  and   Education   of 
Children. 

What  the  National  Congress  of  Mothers 
is  doing. 

What    the    Playgroimd    Association    of 
America  is  Doing. 

What  the  National  Child-Labor  Associa- 
tion is  Doing. 


What  the  International  Kindergarten  As- 
sociation is  Doing. 

What  the  Southern  Kindergarten  Asso- 
ciation is  Doing. 

Tuesday   evening,   March  31 — ^At  8   o'clock. 

French  Opera  House. 

French  and  Creole  Folk-Lore,  Prof.  Alsee 
Fortier,  Tulane  University. 
Creole  music,  Folk  songs,  etc 
Creole  In^ersonations,  Mr.  McLochlin. 

Wednesday  morning,  April  1 — ^At  10  o'clock. 
Athenaeum. 

Business  Session. 
Reports  of  Committees. 
Election  of  Officers,  etc. 

Wednesday  afternoon — ^At  3  o'clock.   Athen- 
aemn. 

Subject:  Some  Fundamental  Contribu- 
tions of  the  Kindergarten  to  the  Ele- 
mentary SchooL  Speakers  to  be  chosen. 

(1)  The  Song 

(2)  The  Story 

(3)  The  Game 

(4)  The  Occupation 

(5)  The  Garden 

(6)  The  Excursion. 

Thursday  morning,  April  2 — 8-11  o'clock.   Is- 
ador  Newman  Training  SchooL 

Five-minute  addresses  on  selected  topics 
by  well-known  educators. 

Thursday  morning — ^At  11  o'clock.     Visit  to 
Exhibit. 

12:30  o'clock — Limcheon  at  Sophie  Newcomb 
College,  Tulane  University. 

Thursday  afternoon,  April  2 — ^Touring  New 

Orleans. 
Thursday    evening— Athenaeum.     Prominent 

Speakers  (yet  to  be  chosen). 

Friday  and  Saturday — Exhibits,   Excursions, 
etc. 
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IMPORTANT  TO  L  K.  V.  MEMBERS 

Word  has  come  from  headquarters  that 
Miss  Fanniebelle  Curtis,  superintendent  of 
kindergartens  in  the  boros  of  Brooklyn  and 
Queens,  New  York  City,  and  president  of  out 
International  Kindergarten  Union,  is  under 
physician's  orders  to  give  up  all  work  for  a 
year,  and  consequently  she  is  obliged  to  drop 
for  the  coming  months  all  official  business 
connected  with  the  international  body  of  kin- 
dergartners. 

This  is  a  very  great  disappointment  not 
only  to  Miss  Curtis  herself,  but  to  all  the 
members  of  the  Union  who  had  expected  to 
meet  under  her  efficient  administration  in 
March  and  April. 

We  extend  our  warm  sympathies  to  Miss 
Curtis  at  this  crisis  and  trust  that  a  few 
months  of  rest  and  recuperation  will  bring 
her  back  to  health  and  strength. 


Meanwhile  the  helm  of  affairs  is  in  the 
bands  of  Miss  Patty  S.  Hill,  vice-president  of 
the  Association.  We  gave  in  our  February 
number  a  brief  sketch  of  Miss  Hill's  career. 
She  is  tactful  and  open-minded,  energetic  and 
executive,  and  has  taken  hold  of  things  at  a 
moment's  notice  in  a  very  able  way. 

She  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  New  York 
on  a  four  weeks'  lecture  tour  when  the  news 
of  Miss  Curtis's  illness  reached  her,  and  she 
was  obliged  therefore  to  curtail  her  trip  and 
leave  out  a  number  of  cities  in  which  she 
was  listed  to  speak.  But  she  saw  in  Chicago 
Miss  O'Grady,  second  vice-president,  who  co* 
operated  in  every  way,  and  so  she  accom- 
plished in  a  few  hours'  conversation  what 
could  not  have  been  arranged  after  long 
correspondence. 

She  went  also  to  New  Orleans  and  saw 
personally  the  members  of  the  local  commit- 
tee; the  arrangements  being  made  by  the 
people  of  New  Orleans  for  the  entertainment 
of  their  visitors  are  most  alluring. 

Every  effort  will  be  made  to  give  the  kin- 
dergartners  who  venture  on  this  long  trip  a 
glimpse  of  the  real  Creole  New  Orleans;  all 
its  romantic  and  picturesque  charm.  It  may 
not  be  generally  known  that  long  before  New 
York  had  its  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  cul- 
tured, music-loving  New  Orleans  was  enjoy- 
ing in  her  fine  French  opera  house  the  very 
best  music  sung  by  tfie  best  French  artists 
brought  over  from  Paris. 

It  is  planned  by  the  program  committee  to 
give  a  Creole  night  in  this  fine  French  opera 
house.  The  entire  atmosphere  will  be  delight- 


fully foreign.  Professor  Alice  Fortier,  of  Tu- 
lane  University,  will  give  a  talk  on  Creole 
folk-lore  and  traditions.  In  order  to  illus- 
trate his  points  he  insists  on  having  the  serv- 
ices of  Mr.  McLochlio,  a  famous  local  im- 
personator and  mimic,  who  imitates  to  per- 
fection the  special  peculiarities  and  charac- 
teristics of  the  old  conservative  Creole  circle, 
which  is  so  rapidly  passing  away.  This  will 
be  a  rare  opportunity  both  for  those  inter- 
ested in  folk-lore  and  those  interested  in  a 
study  of  racial  differences  and  ideals  of  cul- 
ture. Creole  songs  will  be  sung  and  Creole 
stories  told  this  same  evening.  It  is  said 
that  the  most  conservative  of  the  Creole  aris- 
tocrats enjoy  Mr.  McLochlin's  characteriza- 
tions. 

Luncheon  will  be  served  one  day  at  Sophie 
Newcomb  College,  Tulane  University,  on  the 
charming  campus.  The  gardener  here  was  a 
servant  in  the  family  of  one  of  Froebel's 
Urothers,  and  it  is  hoped  that  he  may  be  in- 
duced to  give  a  few  reminiscences. 

An  automobile  trip  through  the  French 
quarter  and  on  to  Chalmette  has  been 
planned;  also 

Miss  Kate  Minor,  who  represents  the  best 
circles  of  the  old  dite  of  the  city,  will  tender 
a  reception  in  her  beautiful  home,  and  an 
effort  will  be  made  to  give  the  visitors  an 
opportunity  to  see  and  talk  with  some  of  the 
real  old  mammies  who  will  so  soon  be  known 
only  through  tradition. 

Miss  Edith  Woodruff  has  received  word 
that  27  kindergarten  centers  will  send  ex- 
hibits. May  this  encourage  other  cities  to 
decide  to  send  something. 

Study  of  the  preliminary  program  will 
show  that  the  regular  sessions  begin  a  day 
earlier  than  usual.  This  permits  a  shifting 
about  of  the  entire  program  so  that  ample 
time  will  be  allowed  for  visits  to  exhibits  and 
for  excursions  of  different  kinds  in  the  most 
foreign  of  American  cities. 

Rfiilroad  rates  at  one  and  third  the  usual 
fare  have  been  provided  for  and  accommoda- 
tions are  arranged  for  in  homes  and  board- 
ing houses  as  well  as  in  hotels. 


In  order  to  complete  the  files  of  the  Annual  Re- 
ports of  the  International  Kindergarten  Union,  it  is 
requested  that  any  who  have  copies  they  are  willing 
to  spare,  will  notify  the  Corresponding  Secretary, 
Miss  Anna  H.  Littell,  "The  Forest,**  Dayton,  Ohio. 
The  numbers  especially  desired  are  those  from  1S97 
to  1908,  inclusive;  also  numbers  eleven  and  thirteen 
(Rochester,  1904^  and  Milwaukee,  1906).  A  prompt 
response  to  this  request  will  be  very  much  i^pre- 
ciated. 
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HOW  A  CITY  CHILD  FEELS  ABOUT  NATURE. 

ALWIN  WEST. 


Ruskin  has  averred,  in  an  animadversary 
mood,  that  a  city  child  brought  up  in  a  nox- 
ious neighborhood  must  needs  turn  to  an 
examination  and  analysis  of  its  evil  sur- 
roundings, in  order  to  vent  that  faculty  of 
observation  which,  in  his  own  case,  had  been 
exercised  upon  the  beauties  of  nature.  He 
held  that  whatever  is  nearest  at  hand  must, 
perforce,  attract  and  fix  the  attention.  But 
he  left  out  of  his  count  that  vast  inner  world 
of  the  child's  own  mind — that  world  of 
dreams,  of  vague  fancies  and  bold  conjec- 
tures, which  so  often  absorbs  the  child  to 
the  exclusion  of  objects  palpably  and  sor- 
didly present.  It  is  this  inner  existence  of 
the  child  which,  while  it  softens  the  con- 
tours of  things  immediately  present,  giv€s 
him  a  sort  of  supersensitive  knowledge  of 
things  outside  his  actual  ken.  So  it  is  that 
a  child  who  has  scarcely  a  chance  to  glimpse 
at  nature  may  still  possess  an  inborn  feeling 
for  the  world  of  woods  and  streams  and 
meadows;  a  feeling  ready  to  break  out,  at 
somerealizing  moment,into  rapturous  recog- 
nition of  its  own.  In  the  meantime,  the  lat- 
ent sympathy  for  all  that  the  world  may 
hold  of  unspoiled  beauty  and  unmitigated 
force,  exercises  itself  in  the  appreciation  of 
those  natural  phenomena  which  are  able  to 
manifest  themselves  in  an  open  street  with 
a  bit  of  sky  above  it. 

The  writer  cannot  speak  for  a  city  child 
housed  in  the  worst  possible  conditions. 
But  she  does  know  how  it  feels  to  spend  all 
one's  early  days,  all  one's  springs,  summers, 
autumns,  and  winters — not  a  day  counted 
out — with  a  populous  city  street  as  one's 
widest  outlook.  Stores,  apartment-houses, 
breweries,  an  iron  foundry — these  were  the 
immediate  surroundings  of  her  youth.  It 
was  a  happy  youth,  as  full  of  golden  hours, 
as  replete  with  blessed  dreams  of  beauty, 
as  a  childhood  on  the  Delectable  Mount 
might  be,  with  singing  streams  and  talking 
leaves  on  every  hand. 

This  city  child  knew,  somehow,  that  na- 
ture was  beautiful.  In  the  brick-paved  yard 
back  of  her  home,  was  a  stable  in  which  the 
corner-grocer  kept  his  horse.  The  child,  to- 
gether with  her  playmates,  the  multitudin- 
ous children  of  the  neighbors,  gathered  up 
the  oats  which  fell  on  the  stable  door-sill. 


These  oats  they  planted  in  the  cracks  be- 
tween the  bricks  of  the  pavement,  but  close 
to  the  house,  where  they  would  not  be  trod- 
den on.  In  due  time  the  pale  green  blades 
sprang  up— a  straight,  brave  little  row. 
They  were  like  a  miracle  to  the  delighted 
eyes  of  the  child,  though  they  never  grew 
more  than  three  inches  in  height. 

The  summer  showers  were  beautiful. 
When  the  rain  came  down-pouring,  the 
child  would  watch  it  from  the  window  as  it 
beat  upon  the  sidewalk.  "See  the  dollies 
dancing,"  the  mother  would  say;  and  the 
child  would  stand  motionless,  intent  on  the 
whirl  of  the  raindrops,  as  each  sprang  up 
again  after  its  impact  on  the  hard  stone. 
When  the  shower  cleared,  the  child  would 
go  out  on  the  doorstep,  sniff  the  smell  of 
wet  flagstones,  and  listen  joyfully  to  the 
flow  of  the  rivulet  that  rushed  along  the 
gutter  and  swirled  rapidly  toward  the 
sewer.  Down  at  the  end  of  the  street  there 
would,  perhaps,  be  a  rainbow,  none  the  less 
beautiful  for  having  the  ends  of  its  arch  cut 
off  by  a  crowding  perspective  of  house- 
tops. 

There  were  often  fleecy  clouds  in  the  sky 
that  sailed  in  the  wind  above  the  tops  of 
the  high  houses,  and  took  on  amusing 
shapes.  The  child  would  watch  the  figure 
of  a  camel  changing  into  an  angel  or  a 
ship.  In  winter  there  were  the  wonderful 
star-shapes  of  the  snow-flakes  to  watch,  and 
the  master-designs  on  the  frosted  window- 
pane  to  be  traced  out  with  loving  admira- 
tion. When  spring  came,  the  feeling  of 
new  sap  and  rekindling  life  was  in  the  air. 
Young  blood  danced  with  the  joy  of  the 
season,  and  the  organ-grinders  of  those 
days  played  "Spring,  Gentle  Spring,"  with 
quite  plaintive  sweetness  on  the  curb-stone. 

The  child  had  a  grandfather  who,  though 
also  a  city  dweller,  possessed  the  luxury  of 
a  garden,  in  which  grew  homely  old-fash- 
ioned flowers.  The  child  was  taken  occa- 
sionally, for  a  day's  outing,  to  the  seaside. 
In  her  grandfather's  garden,  and  at  the  sea- 
side, she  saw  nature  in  a  larger  aspect  than 
was  possible  at  home.  As  she  grew  older, 
she  was  allowed  to  be  outdoors  on  summer 
evenings  when  the  stars  came  out,  and  to 
watch  a  direful  comet  which,  in  the  calen- 
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dar  of  superstitious  neighbors,  portended 
something  of  disaster. 

As  the  child  grew  older  still,  she  would 
sometimes  pass  the  city  bounds  into  places 
where  stretches  of  grass  and  clumps  of 
trees  simulated  her  ideal  of  the  pastoral,  as 
she  had  acquired  it  from  her  school  poetry- 
books.  But  it  was  not  until  she  was  seven- 
teen that  she  found  herself  in  a  real  woods, 
with  the  darkening  intricacies  of  boughs 
overhead  and  the  yielding  layers  of  leaf  de- 
posit underfoot.  That  was  a  wonderful  ex- 
perience— to  see  no  more  than  motes  and 
beams  of  the  sky,  wherever  the  embracing 
leaves  held  a  Httle  apart. 

It  was  some  years  later  than  this  that 
the  city  child  found  herself,  with  a  sense  of 
glorified  transplantation,  actually  living  her 
summer  days  and  nights  in  the  country; 
awaking  into  a  morning  atmosphere  of 
flower-scents  and  bird  songs,  and  lulled  to 
sleep  at  night  by  the  tree-troubling  winds 
and  the  reiterant  chirp  of  crickets.  She  al- 
most grudged  the  time  she  spent  in  sleep, 
every  minute  of  nature's  companionship 
was  so  precious.  It  was  in  long,  quiet 
drives  through  the  country  that  nature 
seemed  to  disclose  herself  most  intimately. 
The  city  child  would  dream  out  her  incom- 
municable bliss  through  the  unfolding  miles 
of  changing  vista,  ecstatically  happy  at  feel- 
ing her  own  soul  in  harmony  with  the  uni- 
versal soul  of  npture.  As  the  path  changed 
from  cool,  dark  shade  to  sunny,  flowering 
meadow,  from  alder-fringed  brook  to  the 
regular  lines  of  tilled  farmland,  and  as  the 
first  outlines  of  ethereal  blue  hills  appeared 
on  the  horizon,  the  city  child  was  filled  with 
a  silent  passion  of  thankful  joy.  This  glad 
uplifting  of  the  spirit,  this  ardent  thanks- 
giving for  the  imattainable  attained,  is  still 
the  response  of  the  city  child,  after  long- 
measured  urban  intervals,  to  the  various 
appeal  of  nature. 

For  the  details  of  nature's  big  plan,  the 
city  child  has  scarcely  acquired  a  taste.  She 
has  learned  the  names  of  some  trees  and 
shrubs,  of  some  wild  birds,  and  of  many 
wild  flowers;  but  she  has  no  classified 
knowledge.  Nature  interests  her  en  masse, 
like  a  marvelous  picture  of  which  she  does 
not  understand  the  technique.  But  such  is 
the  infinite  scope  of  nature  that  it  is  im- 
possible ever  to  clap  all  her  secret  science 
between  book-covers.  Let  Nature  herself 
speak,  and  to  the  listener  will  come  under- 
standing and  reverence. 


But,  to  the  city  child,  bereft  throughout 
her  youth  of  all  intercourse  with  the  world 
of  woods  and  streams,  these  things  did  not 
appear  new,  but  rather  as  though  they  had 
long  since  been  pres-^nt  to  the  eye  of  faith, 
and  were  at  last  acknowledged  true  by  the 
senses.  Some  old,  old  experience  seemed 
emerging,  like  a  Paradise  regained,  to  hal- 
low the  common  drift  of  things.  Was  it 
the  world  of  the  poets  like  nature  imaged 
in  a  camera  obscura,  which  had  prepared 
her  for  the  glorious  reality?  Or  had  the 
heritage  of  som:  dimly  intimated  past  at 
last  fallen  due?  Something  of  both  these 
causes  probably  militated  toward  making 
nature  seem  like  outward  truth  long  since 
intuitively  divined.  But,  in  reality  nature 
had  never  been  absent  from  her  existence. 
The  city  child  was  as  privileged  as  one  who 
dwelt  in  the  open,  to  see  nature's  vastest 
operations  at  work.  The  contrast  of  day 
and  night,  the  caprices  of  the  wind,  the 
veering  of  the  weather  from  clear  to  cloudy 
and  back  again  to  clear,  the  swift  revolu- 
tions of  the  seasons — all  these  phenomena 
belonged  to  the  life  of  the  city,  as  well  as 
to  that  hidden  life  of  beauty  which  waited 
to  reveal  itself.  It  was  Nature,  the  work- 
a-day  mother,  that  the  child  knew  best;  but 
by-and-by,  she  came  to  see  how  beautiful 
that  mother  could  be  in  gems  and  brilliants. 
She  was  not  surprised;  because  the  face  of 
the  mother  was  the  same. 


THE  SPHINX  AND  THE  INFINITE. 

I  can  imagine  the  most  determined  athe- 
ist looking  at  the  Spinx  and,  in  a  flash,  not 
merely  believing,  but  feeling  that  he  had  be- 
fore him  proof  of  the  life  of  the  soul  beyond 
the  grave,  of  the  life  of  the  soul  of  Khufu 
beyond  the  tomb  of  his  pyramid.  Always 
as  you  return  to  the  Sphinx  you  wonder  at 
it  more,  you  adore  more  strangely  its  re- 
pose, you  steep  yourself  more  intimately  in 
the  aloof  peace  that  seems  to  emanate  from 
it  as  light  emanates  from  the  sun.  And  as 
you  look  on  it  at  last  perhaps  you  under- 
stand the  infinite ;  you  understand  where  is 
the  bourne  to  which  the  finite  flows  with  all 
its  greatness,  as  the  great  Nile  flows  from 
beyond  Victoria  Nyanza  to  the  sea. — From 
Robert  Hichens's  "The  Spell  of  Egypt"  in 
the  February  Century. 
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CHILD  STUDY. 

FRANCES  000KB  HOLDBN. 


Questions  for  Kindergartners  and  Primary 
Teachers. 

m.     GROWTH  IN  CONTROL  OF  THB  BODY. 

There  is  a  close  connection  between  men- 
tal ability  and  muscular  control.  A  normal 
mental  development  is  accompanied  by  an 
increasing  economy  and  accuracy  of  move- 
ments in  the  performance  of  given  acts.  But 
motor  education  must  follow  the  natural 
order  of  nervous  and  muscular  development, 
or  it  will  arrest  rather  than  stimulate  the 
growth  processes. 

This  order  is,  in  general,  from  trunk  to 
extremities.  The  fundamental  movements, 
or  those  which  man  has  in  common  with  the 
higher  animals  function  earlier  than  the  ac- 
cessory, or  finer  adjustment  of  the  hand, 
fingers,  articulatory  organs,  etc.  The  finer 
muscular  adjustments  do  not  come  into  play 
until  the  child  is  eight  and  a  half  to  nine 
years  of  age.  What  has  been  done  in  ap- 
plying this  law  of  motor  development  to  the 
various  activities  of  the  kindergarten  and 
school  ? 

A.  HOW  HAT  A  NORMAL  BODILY  CONTROL  IN 

TOUNO  CHILDRBN  BB  DBTBRMINBD? 

1.  By  flpecial  tests  such  as: 

(a)  Connecting    given    points    by 

straight  lines? 

(b)  Writing  some  character  as  rap- 

idly as  possible  for  a  definite 
length  of  time? 

(c)  What  insight  has  the  interpre- 

tation of  results  obtained* 
given  you  into  the  physical 
and  mental  condition  of  the 
children  tested? 

2.  By  observing  the  child's  movements  in 

the  ordinary  routine  of  school  activ- 
ities: 

(a)  What  have  you  learned  about  a 
child  by  noticing: 

(1)  How  he  handles  his  chalk 

and  eraser? 

(2)  His  quickness  and  accur- 

acy in  pointing  out  pic- 
tures, words,  or  letters? 

(3)  The  useless  movements  of 

tongue,  forehead,  feet  in 
trying  to  draw  or  write? 

(4)  His  attempts  to  make  the 

movements   necessary    to 
play  a  new  game? 

B.  DBVELOPMENT  AND  EXERCISE  OF  MUSCU- 

LAR CONTROL  BT  MEANS  OF: 

1.     Games  and  Physical  Exercises: 

(a)  What  kind  of  physical  activity 
do  young  children  like  best 
as  indicated  in: 

(1)  The    groups    of    muscles     C. 

most  often  exercised     in 
free  play? 

(2)  In  choice  of  games  on  the 

circle,  or  during  the  play 
period  in  the  first  grade? 


(8)     Are  a  child's  natural    in- 
terests and  activities  an 
index  of  his  needs? 
(b)     Arrange  a  series  of  plays  and 
games    for    children    four, 
five,  and  six  years  of  age, 
graded  as  to: 
(1)     Difficulty  of  muscular  co- 
ordinations. 
Variety  of  physical  exer- 


(2) 


(c)     What  books  or  magasine  arti- 
cles  deal   with   plays   and 
games  from  this  point    of 
view? 
2.     Drawing. 

(a)  What  mediums  are  best  adapt* 

ed  for  encouraging  the  free 
use  of  the  whole  arm  in 
drawing  and  painting? 

(b)  How  large  should  the  materials 

be? 

(c)  Wnat  is  your  aim  in  teaching 

drawing  and  painting  in  the 
kindergarten? 
8.     WHting. 

(a)  Have  children  six  years  old  sof- 

ficient  control  of  the  mus- 
cles of  the  hand  to  be 
Uught  to  write? 

(b)  If  so,  what  is  the  method  you 

use  in  regard  to: 

(1)  Kind  and  sise  of  writing 
materials? 

(2)  Freedom  of  movement? 
(8)     Sise  of  letters? 

(4)     Accuracy  of  form? 

(c)  Have  you  found  the  suggestions 

helpful    which    Mr.    Shaw 
makes  in  "School  Hygiene" 
on  the  teaching  of  writing? 
4.     Handwork. 

(a)  What  essential  principles  should 

guide  one  in  the  selection 
and  arrangement  of  a  series 
of  models  to  be  made  by 
children  from  four  and  a 
half  to  six  years  of  age? 

(b)  Should  accurate  measurements 

be  exacted  of  children  in 
the  first  grade? 

(c)  Give  details  for  constructing  ar- 

ticles which  you  have  found 
of  value  in  kindergarten  or 
primary  work. 

(d)  Mention  a  good  series  from  the 

standpoint  of  muscular  con- 
trol, in  the  following  occu- 
pations, or  give  references 
to  books  or  published  arti- 
cles which  you  have  found 
helpful: 

(1)  Paper  tearing. 

(2)  Clay  modeling. 

(3)  Paper  cutting. 

(4)  Construction  of  toys. 

(5)  Double  paper  cutting. 

(6)  Sewing. 

(7)  Weaving. 

(8)  Pi4>er  folding. 

(9)  Making  of  baskets. 

Is  this  law  of  growth,  commonly  called  "from 
fundamental  to  accessory,"  of  sufficient  im- 
portance in  the  child's  develc^ment  to 
justify  a  reconstruction  of  present  systems, 
by  applying  it  to  the  teaching  of  writing, 
drawing,  physical  exercises,  and  hand  work? 
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MOTHERS'  MEETINGS  AND  READING  CIRCLES. 

JBNNT  B.  MERRILL.  Pd.  D. 


During  the  past  six  months  we  have  en- 
deavored to  show  kindergartners  that  there 
is  good  material  in  the  educational  classics 
of  Comenius,  Pestalozzi  and  other  writers 
of  the  past  century  upon  which  they  may 
draw  in  conducting  Mothers'  Meetings. 

Possibly  there  has  been  presented  as 
much  material  of  this  nature  as  a  kinder- 
g^rtner  can  use  durincr  a  year  with  mothers. 
Hence  we  have  decided  to  vary  our  plan 
for  a  few  months  by  oresenting  a  number  of 
simple,  objective  topics  that  may  appeal  to 
younger  kindergartners  and  to  a  different 
class  of  mothers. 

And  first  a  word  of  caution  to  beginners. 
Do  not  attempt  to  repeat  the  lectures  of 
your  training  class  teacher  to  mothers.  It 
may  be  some  such  attempts  that  provoked 
the  witty  article  which  appeared  last  year 
in  a  popular  monthly,  in  which  our  ^ood 
friend,  Myra  Kelly,  turned  the  searchlight 
upon  the  weaknesses  of  some  kindergart- 
ners in  conducting  Mothers'  Meetings. 

We  had  not  dreamed  of  such  possibilities 
of  caustic  wit  applied  to  such  a  subject.  We 
could  have  joined  heartily  in  the  laugh 
against  ourselves  were  we  not  so  much  in 
earnest  to  help  mothers  and  to  be  helped  in 
turn  by  them. 

Forgetting  the  stiner  of  the  witty  article 
and  believing  after  all  that  "a  sense  of  hu- 
mor is  a  means  of  grace"  let  us  proceed  to 
avoid  undue  sentimentality  and  also  to 
avoid  using  technical  terms  in  talking  to 
mothers. 

In  conducting  Mothers*  Meetings,  the 
voune  kinder eartner  should  of  course  not 
attempt  to  talk  to  mothers  as  if  she  were  a 
kindergrartner  of  ten  or  twentv  vears'  ex- 
perience. The  apperception  of  both  mother 
and  kindereartner  must  be  considered  or 
there  will  be  a  false  note  struck.  Proerams 
for  mothers  cannot  be  made  to  order  any 
more  than  for  kindergartners.  Age,  envir- 
onment, nationality,  must  all  be  taken  into 
account. 

In  manv  instances  it  has  been  found  valu- 
able to  have  an  obiective  basis  for  tKe  first 
meetings: that  is,somethine  for  the  mothers 
to  see.  to  hear,  or  to  handle  as  soon  as  thev 
enter  the  room,  thus  avoiding  an  a»wkward 
.silence.  There  mav  be  an  exhibit  of  chil- 
dren's work,  or  sineine^  by  the  school  elee 
club*.    There  may  be  the  social  cup  of  tea 


presented  as  each  guest  arrives,  after  the 
manner  of  other  afternoon  teas. 

It  may  be  that  the  children  of  the  kinder- 
garten can  remain  to  play  a  few  games.  A 
pile  of  picture  books  may  be  placed  on  the 
table  for  examination  or  the  cabinet  may  be 
opened  and  the  curiosities  presented.  (In- 
cidentally this  may  be  the  means  of  secur- 
ing other  specimens  of  work).  The  scenes 
drawn  on  the  blackboard  or  the  pictures 
and  decorations  on  the  wall,  or  possibly  the 
plants,  may  later  be  the  objective  basis  of 
conversation. 

Thus  the  mothers  will  become  acquainted 
with  each  other  and  with  the  kindergarten 
room  in  which  their  children  spend  so  many 
happy  hours.  A  special  atmosphere  once 
created,  the  next  meeting  will  be  well  at- 
tended. All  the  simple  arts  of  the  gracious 
hostess  are  invaluable  in  the  Mothers' 
Meeting. 

It  will  also  be  helpful  in  securing  attend- 
ance, to  prepare  by  mimeograph  or  other- 
wise, a  list  of  topics  that  may  be  discussed 
in  the  future  to  distribute  to  the  mothers. 
Ask  each  mother  to  be  prepared  to  vote 
upon  which  one  to  take  up  first;  to  think 
over  their  own  childhood;  to  read  any  ar- 
ticles on  the  chosen  topic  or  to  talk  to  their 
friends  and  even  to  children  about  it  before 
their  next  meeting. 

Selection  may  be  made  from  the  follow- 
ing topics : 

1.  Finger  Plays  and  LuHabiea. 

2.  BaH  games  in  the  home. 

3.  The  sand  table  at  home. 

4.  Building  blocks. 
6.  Home-made  toys. 

6.  Pet  animals  or  their  pictures. 

7.  Planting  seeds. 

8.  The  little  artist  and  what  he  needs. 

9.  Singing  books. 

10.  The  Story  hour. 

11.  Special  features  of  interest  for  Children's 
parties. 

1^.  The  holidairs  of  the  year  and  how  to  spend 
them  with  the  children. 

16.  The  kitchen  and  its  value  in  the  little 
child's  education. 

14.  Taking  a  walk. 

15.  A  visit  to  the  market. 
1-.  A  yisit  to  the  park. 

17.  A  ride  in  a  ferry  boat. 

18.  The  window  and  the  sky.  (See  Mother 
Play). 

19.  The  weather-vane.     (See  Mother  Play). 

20.  The  farm  yard.     (Sounds  of  animals). 

21.  The  child's  interest  in  trades  and  tools. 
(See  Mother  Play). 

22.  How  to  do  an  errand  well. 
26,     Home  occupations. 

24.     Amusements  for  conTalesoent  children. 
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Such  a  list  will  awaken  the  interest  of  the 
mothers'  and  provoke  thought.  They  will 
want  to  come  to  see  what  can  be  said  upon 
all  such  subjects.  Gradually  less  objective 
topics  should  be  introduced,  bearing  more 
directly  upon  discipline  and  character  build- 
ing, which  in  the  end  is  our  aim  in  having 
the  Mothers'  Meetings  in  kindergarten. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  make  a  few  re- 
maining comments  upon  some  of  these 
topics. 

1.  Suppose  it  is  decided  to  begin  with 
finger-plays  and  lullabies.  Speak  of  the 
quieting  effect  of  humming  and  singing  lul- 
labies not  only  to  babies,  when  they  go  to 
sleep,  but  to  older  children  who  are  irrita- 
ble or  ill.  Tell  how  you  use  lullabies  in 
kindergarten;  how  the  little  ones  love  to 
have  the  room  darkened  and  play  it  is  night ; 
how  naturally  all  noise  vanishes.  So  mother 
could  occasionally  secure  an  interval  of  rest. 
Speak  of  the  value  of  this  appeal  to  the 
child's  imaginative  power.  Mothers  of  for- 
eign birth  may  perhaps  consent  to  sing  in 
their  own  language  a  native  lullaby  at  a 
future  time. 

2.  Present  illustrated  books  of  finger- 
plays.  Practice  one  or  more  of  the  finger- 
plays,  letting  the  mothers  choose  if  they 
are  inclined  to  do  so.  Ask  them  to  tell  of 
any  finger-plavs  which  they  learned  to  play 
as  children.  Make  a  few  remarks  upon  the 
value  of  exercising  the  fingers  to  strengthen 
them  for  drawing  and  writing.  This  will 
gfradually  prepare  parents  to  realize  the  re- 
lation between  the  kindergarten  and  the 
grades. 

SCHOOL  DIET. 

A.  P.  RBBD,  M.  D. 

Modem  investigation  makes  it  most  ap- 
parent that  there  is  an  intimate  connection 
between  mental  and  physical  food,  and  the 
necessity  of  paying  more  attention  to  the 
diet  of  school  children  g^ows  in  importance 
accordingly. 

Several  years  ago  the  French  government 
directed  its  attention  to  this  matter  suf- 
ficiently to  provide  school  lunches  or  din- 
ers for  the  children  with  the  same  care  and 
detail  that  is  exercised  to  provide  teachers 
for  them. 

Such  a  system  helps  out  those  parents 
who  may  be  willing  but  unable  to  furnish  a 
suitable  diet  for  those  dependent  upon  them, 
and  is  also  a  great  aid  to  those  wKo  have 


plenty  of  means  without  the  requisite 
knowledge  to  enable  them  to  adjust  diet,  to 
any  particular  phase  of  life,  either  in  selec- 
tion or  preparation.  The  large  demands  of 
the  brain  on  the  body  at  the  student  period 
of  life  makes  it  imperative  that  the  body  be 
supplied  generously  with  those  elements 
needed  to  meet  this  demand. 

Throughout  the  whole  school  period  the 
body  and  its  organs  are  developing  and  the 
food  must  be  abundant  and  of  a  nutritious 
character  to  meet  the  large  demands  upon 
the  functions  of  absorption  and  assimilation. 
Not  only  has  new  tissue  to  be  formed,  but 
a  great  amount  of  energy  has  to  be  expend- 
ed in  muscular  activity  and  heat. 

Some  animal  food  is  needed  to  meet  the 
demand  for  new  tissue  formation  while  hy- 
drocarbonaceous  foods  must  be  drawn  upon 
to  supply  heat.  A  goodly  supply  of  foods 
containing  the  salts  of  lime  are  also  a  neces- 
sity for  bone  and  tooth  formation.  A  gen- 
erous supply  of  fruits  and  vegetables  fur- 
nishes the  system  with  many  things  both 
mineral  and  organic,  which  are  needed  in 
development  of  all  the  organs.  Milk  should 
form  a  large  part  of  the  dietary,  especially 
of  the  younger  children. 

Pure  sweets  are  allowable  and  are  needed 
by  children  even  more  than  by  adults. 

Some  oversight  is  needed  to  prevent  over- 
eating and  the  formation  of  habits  of  glut- 
tony, the  habit  of  slow  eating  doing  much  to 
prevent  over-eating,  which  leads  to  disease 
in  later  life. 

Bread  and  milk,  using  wKole  wheat  and 
brown  bread,  is  always  in  order  for  school 
children  from  four  years  up,  milk  toast  com- 
ing in  equally  well.  Mental  work  should 
never  be  indulged  in  immediately  after  eat- 
ing. Many  children  have  peculiarities  in 
appetite  that  must  be  intruded  upon  to  se- 
cure that  variety  so  necessary  to  the  thor- 
ough nourishment  needed  at  this  period  of 
life. 

As  to  the  proportions  of  vegetable  and 
animal  food  needed  as  a  rule,  probably  three 
fourths  vegetable  and  one-fourth  animal 
would  be  about  right.  So  we  see  that  strong 
muscles,  nerves,  and  bones  are  best  secured 
by  a  diet  generous  as  to  variety,  properly 
prepared,  and  supplied  by  a  careful  over- 
sight in  quantities  commensurate  witK  the 
needs  of  the  individual,  and  I  believe  sucK 
intelligent  nourishment  to  be  a  powerful 
factor  in  securing  an  improved  schQUrship. 
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DAY  BY  DAY  WITH  NATURE— IN 

THE  KINDERGARTEN  AND 

PRIMARY  GRADES 

MARY  A.   PROUDFOOT,   B.   S. 

A  PROGRAM  FOR  KINDERGflRTENS 

Subject:   Water  and  its  Correlated  Interests. 

I.— The  Use  of  Cold  Water  as  a  Dring  to 
Man,  Animals  and  Plants. 

The  drinking  of  a  glass  of  water  is  the 
point  of  departure  of  this  series  of  lessons. 
Where  did  the  water  come  from?  If  it  was 
taken  from  spring,  well,  or  stream,  it  can  be 
traced,  perhaps,  to  its  source.  The  children 
can  then  be  given  a  series  of  experiences, 
such  as  the  watering  of  the  plants,  referring 
to  the  care  of  the  grass  in  the  summer  time. 
They  can  care  for  the  canary  bird,  and  water 
the  chickens,  dog  or  any  other  animal.  What 
various  ways  of  drinking  these  creatures 
have.  How  do  their  manners  diflFer  from 
ours? 

II.— Use  of  Cold.  Water  for  Bath  Purposes, 
for  Both  Man  and  Animals. 

Observe  the  canary  bird  bathe.  If  it  is 
warm  enough  there  may  be  opportunities 
of  observing  other  birds  drinking  and  bath- 
ing in  pools  in  the  street,  or  other  places. 

It  may  be  convenient  to  give  the  pet  dog 
a  bath. 

III.— Uses  of  Hot  Water  in  the  Home. 

Let  the  children  perform  some  acts  of  ser- 
vice through  which  they  can  have  the  op- 
portunity of  cleaning — perhaps  scrubbing  the 
kindergarten  work-benches,  or  of  washing 
glasses,  or  anything  else  that  presents  itself 
as  a  necessity. 

IV.— Uses  of  Cold  Water  in  the  Home. 

There  are  several  lessons  that  would  come 
under  this  head.  One  might  be  the  washing 
of  potatoes  or  vegetables.  Such  a  lesson 
could  be  given  in  the  kindergarten,  especially 
if  it  were  supplied  with  a  number  of  pans. 
By  arrangement  some  mother  could  send 
potatoes  to  the  kindergarten,  and  they  could 
then  be  washed  and  returned,  ready  to  be 
used  for  the  family  dinner.  (The  children 
should  be  provided  with  aprons  for  all  such 
domestic  work.)  The  other  occupations 
could  be  the  washing  of  windows.  The  ma- 
terials for  this  lesson  are  pans,  wash-cloths, 
dust-cloths,  towels  and  neatly  cut  pieces  of 


newspaper  laid  out  in  such  a  way  as  to  im- 
press the  children  with  the  order  of  the 
whole.  Allow  the  children  to  do  as  much 
as  possible  alone.  Let  them  work  on  one 
pane  of  glass,  first  dusting,  then  washing, 
wiping,  and  finally  polishing  it  with  the 
newspapers.  The  cleaning  of  one  pane  of 
glass  by  each  will  be  sufficient  for  one  les- 
son, as  time  must  be  allowed  the  children  to 
put  away  all  of  their  materials  neatly. 

V. — Use  of  hot  water  as  a  drink  and  for 
bathing  purposes. 

VI. — Use  of  hot  and  cold  water.  Have  a 
dolls*  washday. 

As  a  preparation  for  this  the  children  will 
be  told  in  time  to  bring  their  dolls,  with  any 
soiled  clothes  they  may  possess,  to  the  kin- 
dergarten. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  kinder- 
garten also  possesses  a  family  of  dolls. 

The  children  will  then  make  little  laundry 
books,  and  after  sorting  white  and  colored 
clothes  belonging  to  the  individual  dolls,  each 
child  will  make  a  record  in  his  laundry  book 
of  the  pieces  for  which  he  makes  himself  re- 
sponsible. This  will  be  done  by  cutting  out 
of  paper,  tiny  dresses,  skirts,  stockings,  etc., 
according  to  the  number  to  be  washed,  and 
pasting  them  in  order  in  each  doll's  book. 

This  experience  of  washing  will  include 
the  process  as  it  is  usually  carried  on,  the 
children  washing,  rinsing,  blueing,  and 
starching  the  little  clothes,  finally  hanging 
them  in  the  sun  to  dry.  Then  all  the  mate- 
rials must  be  put  into  order  and  laid  away. 

VII. — Life  on  the  water — ducks  and  geese. 
— Observation  of  ducks  and  geese.  Follow 
this  up  by  a  suitable  occupation.  Insert  a 
pan  of  water  in  the  sand-tray,  and  let  the 
children  float  ducks  and  geese  cut  by  them 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  floating  possible. 
Let  them  experiment  and  find  this  out  for 
themselves.    Wax  paper  can  be  used. 

VIII. — Life  in  the  water — frogs.  Visit  a 
frog  pond  if  possible.  Have  the  children 
take  a  frog  back  with  them  to  the  kinder- 
garten, together  with  stones  and  shells  to  be 
placed  in  a  globe.  The  children  will  then 
feed  and  care  for  the  frog  indefinitely.  Frog 
eggs  can  also  be  placed  in  a  glass  jar,  and  the 
children  allowed  to  watch  them  develop. 

IX. — Life  in  the  water  continued — ^fish. — 
Visit  a  pond  or  stream,  and  allow  the  chil- 
dren to  feed  the  fish.  It  may  be  possible  to 
observe  and  buy  several  gold  fish.  These  can 
be  put  into  an  aquarium  and  also  cared  for 
every  morning  by  some  little  group. 
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X. — Visit  a  stream  or  some  other  suitable 
place  where  the  children  can  obtain  water 
plants,  stones  and  shells.  These  can  all  be 
added  as  decoration  for  the  aquarium. 

XI. — ^Water  as  a  carrying  power. — Experi- 
ment with  different  objects,  such  as  stone, 
iron,  cork,  wood,  to  find  out  which  floats. 

XII. — Observation  of  logs  on  a  stream,  of 
rowboats,  sailboats,  steamboats  and  the  like. 

The  children  can  make  tiny  wooden  boats 
with  a  sail  of  the  right  size.  They  will  enjoy 
experimenting  with  the  sail,  cutting  it  down 
so  that  it  will  not  be  too  heavy  for  the  weight 
of  the  boat. 

The  lessons  here  indicated  are  only  in- 
tended as  suggestions,  for  each  teacher 
should  carry  out  the  plans  much  more  fully 
than  is  indicated  here. 


PLANS  FOR  PRIMARY  GRADES 

Subject:  Water  and  some  of  its  Correlated 
Interests. 
Water,  as  a  Kindergarten  subject,  should 
deal  with  the  different  uses  of  water.  In  the 
first,  second,  and  third  grades,  this  study  can 
be  continued  by  letting  the  children  make 
simple  little  experiments.  What  will  water 
do? 

a.  Place  a  sponge  in  water;  call  the  chil- 
dren's attention  to  rain  soaking  into  the 
ground  and  the  like.  (Water  soaks  into  cer- 
tain things.) 

b.  Let  the  children  see  what  happens  to 
salt  and  sugar  when  put  into  water.  (Water 
dissolves  certain  substances.) 

c.  Experiment  with  cork,  paper,  wood,  and 
the  like,  and  with  iron  and  stones.  (If  ob- 
jects are  ligKt  they  float;  if  heavy,  they  sink 
into  the  water.) 

Let  all  experiments  for  the  lower  grades 
be  as  natural  as  possible.  As  often  as  it  can 
be  arranged,  choose  incidents  from  the  home 
life,  and  make  these  the  basis  of  primary  sci- 
ence lessons;  e.  g.  to  study  steam,  let  the 
children  make  a  pot  of  tea.  This  lesson,  as 
will  be  shown  will  include  the  discovery  of 
the  effect  of  heat  upon  water,  and  the  chil- 
dren will  also  readily  recognize  the  three  or 
four  properties  of  water  with  which  they 
have  already  become  familiar. 

I.— Lessons  to  Be  Learned  in  Making  Tea. 

a.  Fill  the  tea-kettle,  and  place  it  over  a 
stove  or  an  alcohol  lamp,  with  enough  water 
to  allow  the  cover  to  clap  when  the  water 
boils.  When  water  boils,  it  sends  off  steam 
which  first  becomes  visible  a  little  above  the 


spout.  What  is  this  steam?  Place  a  cool 
plate  over  it.  The  steam  condenses  and  col- 
lects in  drops,  enough  for  the  children  to  see 
that  it  is  water.  Steam  is  a  fine  "water  dust," 
which,  as  soon  as  the  cold  plate  is  applied, 
turns  into  drops  of  water.  Steam  also  in- 
creases in  power  till  it  is  strong  enough  to 
lift  the  lid. 

b.  Place  the  right  amount  of  tea  in  a  tea- 
pot and  pour  boiling  water  over  it.  The  chil- 
dren observe  that  the  light  tea  leaves  rise, 
until  they  become  heavily  saturated,  then 
sink.  (A  light  weight  floats  on  the  water;  if 
made  heavier,  sinks. 

r.  Enough  of  the  tea  is  then  poured  out  to 
cover  a  lump  of  sugar;  the  sugar  disappears, 
and  again  the  children  observe  that  water 
dissolves  certain  substances.  Next  day  a 
summary  of  these  observations  can  be  made 
by  the  children. 

I. — Rapid  Evaporation. 

Another  day  this  water  in  the  tea-kettle 
can  be  left  till  the  water  boils  away,  and  like 
magic  both  water  and  steam  disappear.  They 
have  entirely  evaporated.  Is  the  invisible  va- 
por still  present  in  the  air?  Call  to  mind 
what  happens  when  we  breathe  warm  breath 
into  the  cold  air;  the  meaning  of  frosty  win- 
dows or  of  the  water  drops  on  a  cold  glass. 

11. — Slow  Evaporation. 

When  occasion  presents,  notice  what  hap- 
pens to  this  wet  towel  that  is  hung  in  the 
sun.  Hang  another  in  the  shade.  Which 
dries  sooner?  Where  does  this  moisture  go? 
Into  what  does  the  water  change,  and  why? 
Experiment  to  find  out  whether  things  dry 
on  a  damp  day. 

How  do  sidewalks  and  roads  dry  on  a 
sunny  day?  Let  the  children  watch  vapor 
rise  from  pools,  ponds,  or  any  damp  place. 
Where  do  the  little  clouds  of  vapor  go?  Each 
one  as  it  rises  from  the  sidewalk,  road,  or 
wherever  it  may  be,  takes  a  journey  toward 
the  cold  land  of  the  sky.  But  here  the  cold 
drives  all  the  vapors  together  until  there  are 
so  many  they  grow  into  a  cloud.  When  the 
cloud  gets  too  heavy  what  happens? 

III.— Clouds. 
Observe  the  color  of  clouds  on  a  clear  day. 
How  are  they  distributed  over  the  sky  on  a 
dark  or  rainy  day?  On  certain  days  they 
resemble  various  forms,  plants,  trees,  animals, 
etc.  Observe  clouds  at  sunrise,  sunset,  in  the 
moonlight,  also  the  way  they  move.  What 
determines  their  direction?  What  effect  has 
wind  on  the  clouds  on  a  clear  day?    L«t  the 
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children  observe  the  sunset;  paint  it.  Have 
windy  day  studies,  and  fill  the  children  with 
an  inspiration  for  truthful  expression.  Such 
a  subject  as  clouds  is  only  of  value  in  so  far 
as  it  brings  the  child  into  closer  touch  with 
nature,  arousing  him  to  interested  observa- 
tions. The  usual  test  for  the  selection  of  a 
good  nature  study  subject  for  the  primary 
grades  will  be  the  amount  of  opportunity  the 
subject  matter  offers  for  activity  of  the  hand 
as  well  as  the  eye. 

IV.— Rain. 

Observe  a  rainstorm.  Note  how  the  rain 
falls,  whether  fast  or  slow,  the  size  of  the 
drops  at  first,  and  during  a  following  hard 
shower.  What  effect  does  the  wind  have  on 
the  direction  of  the  rain?  Study  the  qualities 
of  soft  water  collected  during  a  rain,  and 
hard  water  taken  from  spring  or  well.  This 
can  best  be  demonstrated  by  the  use  of  soap 
with  the  water.  Note  also  the  difference  in 
color  between  the  two.  The  planting  of  seeds 
in  the  garden  should  be  followed  by  the  ob- 
servations of  the  children,  before  and  after,  a 
rain.  Let  them  again  illustrate  their  observa- 
tions. 

V.-Fog. 

Study  fog  on  a  foggy  day.  Like  what  does 
fog  feel,  and  how  do  things  look  through  a 
fog?  What  effect  does  it  have  upon  side- 
walks, fences,  and  the  like?  How  is  fog  re- 
lated to  vapor  or  steam ;  to  the  clouds  ?  Fog 
is  a  cloud  on  the  earth.  A  cloud  in  the  sky 
is  a  far-away  fog.  A  fog  at  sea  makes  sailing 
dangerous  because  the  sailors  cannot  see 
through  a  mist,  and  ships  often  go  astray. 
Observe  how  the  fog  rises  when  the  sun 
appears.     Where  does  it  go? 

VI.— Dew. 

After  a  warm  summer  day  we  are  glad 
when  the  sun  sets  for  then  things  begin  to 
cool.  The  grass  especially  so  recently 
warmed  by  the  sun  is  now  quite  cold,  and  as 
we  walk  through  it  our  feet  begin  to  feel 
damp.  "The  dew  is  falling."  a.  Take  a  cold 
mirror,  and  show  by  breathing  upon  it  what 
happens  when  the  warmer  air  breathes  on 
cooler  objects,  b.  Warm  the  mirror  and  the 
children  will  see  that  the  moisture  has  little 
effect  upon  the  surface.  Where  does  the  dew 
go  during  the  day?  Place  a  damp  mirror  in 
the  sun  to  demonstrate  what  happens. 

It  should  be  remarked  that,  in  the  use  of 
such  subjects  as  steam,  fog,  dew,  and  the  like, 
being  mainly  observational  studies,  they  only 
deserve   a  place   in   any  primary  plan   when 


they  are  treated  incidentally,  as  the  occasion 
presents   itself  in   connection   with  other  in- 
terests. 
Possible  Suggestions  for  Older  Children. 

What  becomes  of  the  water  that  falls  to 
the  ground  as  rain?  The  children  can  con- 
struct a  rain-gauge  for  measuring  the  rain- 
fall. Instructions  for  the  making  of  the  same 
are  to  be  found  in  Prof.  Meyer's  Rational 
Arithmetic.  It  makes  little  puddles  and 
streams,  fills  ditches  and  ponds.  What  bo- 
comes  of  the  many  little  streams  that  may 
be  seen  after  a  heavy  storm?  (They  join 
together  and  form  larger  streams  called 
brooks.)  What  become  of  the  brooks?  (They 
flow  into  the  rivers.)  And  what  becomes  of 
rivers?  (They  flow  into  lakes  and  seas.) 
This  will  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the 
study  of  forms  of  water.  These  may  be 
worked  out  in  a  sand  box. 

Does  all  the  water  that  falls  from  the  sky 
either  as  snow  or  rain,  get  into  the  brooks, 
rivers,  lakes,  oceans,  and  the  like?  This  in- 
troduces the  subject  of  springs  and  surface 
water,  the  explanations  of  which  may  be 
found  in  any  good  physical  geography  and 
may  easily  be  explained  and  demonstrated 
to  children.  A  good  book  for  relative  reading 
as  well  as  for  reference,  is  Uncle  Robert's  Geo- 
graphy, by  Col.  F.  Parker,  published  by  D. 
Appleton  &  Co. 

Visit  a  spring  if  possible.  Taste  the  water, 
take  its  temperature,  test  its  purity:  e.  g.  fil- 
ter it  through  a  clean,  fine  cloth.  Let  this 
stand  in  a  glass  for  the  sediment  to  deposit. 

Notice  the  incrustation  on  inside  of  tea- 
kettle in  which  spring  water  has  been  boiled. 
Ascertain  the  depth  of  the  various  wells  in 
the  neighborhood,  if  there  are  any. 

Observe  the  amount  of  variation  in  depth 
of  wells  not  far  distant  from  each  other. 
Some  attention  may  be  given  to  the  evolution 
of  the  force  pump.  Show  pictures  of  old-time 
"well  sweep";  later  of  the  windlass  and 
bucket,  and  the  like.  Children  in  cities  may 
be  led  to  investigate  the  city  water  system; 
source  of  water  and  the  system  of  distribu- 
tion.   Visit  the  city  water  works. 

Surface  Water. 

Dig  several  holes  in  low  ground  in  the 
neighborhood  of  a  swamp.  What  happens  to 
the  hole?  (Fills  with  water.)  Is  the  water 
cool  and  clear  like  spring  water?  Take  tem- 
perature and  make  test  of  purity  as  with 
spring  water.  What  kind  of  soil  was  found 
at  the  point  where  the  water  came  into  the 
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hole?  Where  did  the  water  come  from? 
What  does  the  rising  of  water  into  holes 
show?  (That  water  seeks  its  lowest  level.) 
Demonstrate  this  in  various  simple  ways. 
Show  the  children  a  swamp,  and  call  atten- 
tion to  the  light  green  color  and  rank  charac- 
ter of  the  vegetation.  What  makes  this? 
(The  water.)  This  may  lead  to  the  discovery 
of  the  fact  that  vegetation  may  be  made  a 
means  of  determining  to  some  extent,  the 
height  or  depression  of  land.  What  plants 
grow  in  swamps?  Lead  the  children  to  iden- 
tify the  cattail,  bulrush,  sagittaria  (arrow- 
head), and  to  distinguish  various  reeds  and 
sedges  from  grasses.  A  certain  swamp  and 
ditch  "grass"  with  triangular  stem  (sedge),  is 
very  good  for  basket  work,  being  strong  and 
flexible,  and  does  not  cut. 

An  Animal  That  Lives  In  and  Out  of  Water. 
Crajrfish. 

Call  the  attention  of  the  children  to  the 
many  little  holes  in  the  neighborhood  of  a 
swamp.  What  made  them?  (Crayfish  and 
snakes.)  Look  for  cast-oflF  skins  or  shells  of 
crayfish.  Try  and  capture  a  live  one  and  ob- 
serve its  peculiar  structure.  How  many  legs 
has  it?  (Ten.)  Notice  its  protruding  eyes. 
Why  thus  placed?  (To  enable  animal  to  see 
backwards.)  They  are  really  on  the  end  of 
movable  stalks.  Examine  carefully  the  joint- 
ed, limy  shell.  Can  children  see  any  resem- 
blance between  this  and  egg  shells?  Notice 
the  color  of  its  shell.  Do  children  see  any 
likeness  between  its  color  and  environment? 
How  does  the  animal  protect  itself?  Examine 
its  great  claws.  Observe  the  little  claws  or 
toes  on  each  leg.  Notice  how  its  young  are 
carried  and  protected.  They  are  held  by 
swimmerets  on  the  under  side  of  the  mother's 
body.  Try  and  capture  a  mother  crayfish 
with  its  young.  Does  the  shell  of  a  crayfish 
look  as  though  it  would  stretch?  How  can 
an  animal  grow  if  its  shell  will  not  stretch? 
Explain  moulting  process.  Keep  a  young 
crayfish  in  an  aquarium  and  watch  the  moult- 
ing process.  Watch  a  crayfish  swim.  Does 
it  go  backward  or  forward?  (Backward.) 
Try  and  find  out  what  it  eats,  and  capture 
one  early  enough  to  see  its  eggs.  (March.) 
They  can  live  out  of  water  part  of  the  time. 
Those  who  live  near  the  sea  can  catch  and 
keep  in  sea  water  the  lobster.  Crayfish  can 
be  collected  with  nets  from  under  stones  in 
creeks  or  ponds.  The  lobster  and  crayfish 
are  cousins,  and  the  habits  of  each  can  be 
observed  with  pleasure  by  the  children.    Em- 


phasize the  diflFerence  between  crabs,  salt  wa- 
ter crustaceans  and  crayfish.  How  do  they 
dig?    Try  and  watch  one. 

What  other  animals  live  in  water  all  <»• 
part  of  the  time?  (Turtles,  frogs,  fish,  musk- 
rats,  beaver.)  Study  some  of  the  salt  water 
animals  if  the  environment  of  the  children 
affords  the  opportunity. 

Goldfish  are  a  delight  when  kept  in  a  large 
enough  aquarium.  For  suggestions  as  to  the 
care  of  them  see  the  New  York  Fish  Cul- 
turist. 

For  books  and  supplementary  reading  sec: 

Emilie  Poulsson's  In  the  Child's  World: 

a.  Stony  and  Rocky,  Annie  Allen. 

b.  The  Brook  and  the  Water  Wheel,  Chas- 
Foster. 

c.  The  Little  Hero  of  Haarlem,  from  Sharpe's 
Magazine. 

Songs — Fannie  S.   Knowlton's  Nature  Songs 
for  Children: 
An  April  Rain. 

W.    G.    Neidlinger's   Earth,  Sky  and  Air  in 

Song,  Vol.  1. 

The  Rainbow. 
Jessie    Gaynor's   Songs  of  the   Child   World, 

Vol.  1. 

a.  The  Fountain. 

b.  The  Water. 

c.  Pit-a-Pat. 

d.  Blowing  Bubbles. 

Louise  Warner's  A  Dozen  and  Two. 

Rain  Song. 
Patty  Hill's  Song  Stories  for  the  Kindergarten: 

Rain  Clouds. 

Poems — Frank    Dempster    Sherman's    Little 
Folk  Lyrics: 

a.  The  Dew  Drop. 

b.  The  Rainbow. 

c.  The  Clouds. 

Mary  Lovejoy's  Nature  in  Verse: 

a.  The  Frog,  from  Mother  Truth's  Melodies. 

b.  The  Rainbow,  from  Mother  Truth's  Mel- 
odies. 

Phoebe  Gary's  Poems: 

a.  Rain  and  Sunshine. 

b.  The  Mill. 

Claxton  &  Valentine's  A  Baket^s  Dozen  for 
City  Children: 

a.  The  Goldfish. 

b.  The  Water  Cart. 

c.  The  Fireman. 
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THE  STORY  OF  A  RAINDROP 

MARY   A.    PROUDFOOT. 


I  am  only  a  drop  of  water,  but  I  used  to 
belong  to  tihe  great  ocean.  One  bright  day 
all  the  water  drops  became  sprites,  I  amoi^g 
the  rest,  and  we  mounted  our  water-steeds, 
and  rode  high  on  the  waves,  and  then,  leap- 
ing off,  scattered,  like  thousands  of  sunbeams. 
But,  finally,  our  steeds  threw  us  higher  inttf 
the  air  than  we  had  ever  gone  before,  and 
then  it  was  that  the  sun  caught  us  up  as 
sparkling  mist,  and  sent  us  up  to  a  cloud. 

Here  the  sun  left  us,  and  we  rode  along  so 
high  above  the  earth  that  all  the  houses  and 
people  looked  like  toys.  Once  we  bumped 
right  into  the  top  of  a  mountain.  I  did  not 
like  this,  and  besides,  it  was  cold.  Every 
time  we  met  any  other  little  cloud  it  joined 
us,  packing  us  closer  and  closer  together.  At 
last  I  could  hardly  move;  and,  I  am  ashamed 
to  say  it,  I  grew  angry  and  scolded. 

I  was  about  to  cry,  when  suddenly  a  cold 
breeze  came  up  and  drove  us  along  faster. 

"Good  mming  to  you,  Cloud-children.  Do 
not  cry.  It  seems  to  me  I  heard  scolding. 
Remember  that  the  sun  is  always  behind  the 
cloud,  and  if  you  are  not  cross,  some  day, 
when  you  become  rain  drops,  the  sun  may 
shine  on  you  and  make  you  part  of  a  beauti- 
ful rainbow. 

"But  now,  since  you  do  not  like  riding 
with  nothing  to  do,  I  will  tell  you  a  secret 
If  you  are  not  afraid  to  shake  yourselves  up 
a  bit,  you  can  join  hands  and  become  rain 
drops. 

"Farmer  Brown's  field  needs  rain.  Indeed, 
if  the  rain  does  not  come  very  soon,  the 
wheat  will  not  grow,  and  the  children  will 
have  no  bread  for  the  long  cold  winter." 

"Let's  go,"  cried  the  Cloud-children,  and 
immediately  it  grew  dark.  Clap,  clap,  clap 
went  the  thunder  through  the  sky!  Then 
such  a  bumping  and  pushing  as  there  was, 
but  every  one  was  happy,  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments we  were  all  rain-drops.  Faster  and 
faster  we  fell,  and  how  many  of  us  there 
were! 

The  wheat  fields  could  not  even  use  us  all, 
and  sent  some  of  us  running  away  in  a  little 
stream  that  at  last  reached  the  brook,  into 
which  we  all  tumbled  with  a  splash.  Over 
and  over  we  rolled  for  days,  and  I  was  be- 


ginning to  think  I  would  be  of  no  use  at  all, 
when  one  day  a  boy  came  down  to  the  brook, 
and  caught  me  up  in  a  pail  with  some  other 
drops.  After  we  had  reached  the  house,  I 
heard  some  one  say,  ''Yes,  mother,  supper  is 
almost  ready,  but  I  must  make  the  tea." 
Then  came  a  big  dipper  into  the  pail,  and  we 
were  poured  into  a  dark  place  where  a  door 
was  slammed  over  our  heads.  There  was 
only  one  tiny  window  here,  away  out  of  my 
reach.  I  did  not  like  the  dark  so  I  stood  as 
close  to  the  little  light  as  I  was  able,  but 
stand  on  tip-toe  though  I  would,  I  could  not 
see  out.  It  grew  too  warm,  too;  I  could  not 
stand  still,  and  in  order  to  forget  how  warm 
it  was,  I  began  to  sing.  Then  sure  enough  I 
did  forget  everything,  for  I  began  to  feel 
light-headed,  and  I  do  not  know  what  hap- 
pened to  me  next,  unless  the  heat  changed 
me  into  some  kind  of  a  fairy  (a  vapor-fairy,  I 
have  been  told  since).  At  any  rate  I  was  no 
longer  a  rain  drop,  and  without  wings  or 
sails,  like  a  breath  I  floated  up  above  the 
others  to  the  ceiling  of  the  little  dark  house. 

There  I  was  close  to  the  door.  "Now," 
thought  I,  "surely  if  you  are  a  fairy,  you  are 
strong  enough  to  open  that  door,"  and  so  I 
pushed  and  pushed  with  all  my  strength  and 
at  last  for  one  little  moment  it  opened,  and 
out  I  slipped.  I  thought  that  I  was  alone, 
but  no  sooner  did  I  come  up  into  the  cooler 
room  than  I  saw  other  fairies  about  me,  who, 
like  myself,  had  been  vapor-fairies  until  the 
cold  breathed  on  them  and  brought  them 
together. 

At  that  moment  the  boy  called,  "Oh, 
mother,  see  the  steam !"  and  away  we  floated 
out  of  the  window.  The  cold  had  changed 
us  from  vapor-fairies  to  steam. 

Up,  up  we  sailed  as  a  little  steam  cloud, 
but  somehow  before  long  we  all  seemed  to 
want  to  go  different  ways,  until  one  by  one 
we  lost  each  other,  and  wandered  about  again 
as  unseen  fairies. 

Others  must  have  come  floating  upward 
too,  but  not  one  of  us  saw  any  of  the  others 
until  we  came  up  into  that  cold  land  of  the 
mountain  top.  Here,  glad  to  meet  again,  we 
all  rushed  into  each  other's  arms,  and  once 
more  became  a  large  cloud. 
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Words  bjr  Mart  A.  Proudvoot. 
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THE  MILL. 


Melody  bjr  Frsobuc  Jamss  Long. 
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THE  BROOKLET'S  STORY, 

MARY  A.  PROUDFOOT,  B.  S. 


I  leap  and  spring  from  rock  to  rill 
And  trickle  down  the  mossy  hill, 
I  travel  over  little  stones 
In  laughing  babbling,  bubbling  tones. 

From  lofty  heights  I  hurry  down 

Past  bridges  to  the  little  town. 

And  winding  by  a  grassy  lane 

I  pass  through  verdant  fields  of  grain. 

I  set  the  bluebells  all  in  tune, 
Which  wake  the  fairies  up  at  noon, 
Who  in  their  little  blossom  boat 
Upon  my  silver  wavelets  float. 

I  turn,  I  twist  around,  about. 
And  food  I  bring  to  shiny  trout, 
Who  go  to  sleep  in  hidden  nooks, 
In  shady  places  found  in  brooks. 


I  dip  and  skip,  I  twirl  and  twine, 
I  cause  the  little  shells  to  shine; 
And  chatter,  chatter,  as  I  go, 
Into  a  river  soon  to  grow. 

Then  of  a  sudden  comes  a  crash, 
And  o'er  a  mill-dam  down  I  splash, 
With  roar,  and  pour,  and  sweeping  sound. 
To  make  the  miller's  wheel  go  round. 

The  mill  begins  at  early  morn 

To  grind  the  grains  of  yellow  corn. 

It  crushes  them  to  golden  meal. 

As  through  the  day  turns  round  the  wheel. 

O,  follow  me,  and  hear  my  song, 
As  I  with  laughter  trip  along. 
And  learn  a  lesson  every  day 
Of  how  to  work  and  how  to  play. 
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DRAWING,  CUTTING,  PAPER  FOLD- 

ING  AND  PAPER  TEARING  FOR 

MARCH. 

By  ULEON  CLAXTON 
The  first  signs  of  awakening  nature  may  be  ob- 
serred  in  March.  But  Winter  seems  still  to  be  upon 
us.  It  is  better  to  not  try  to  force  development  of 
seeds  and  twigs  but  rather  let  us  be  content  to  ac- 
cept what  March  brings  with  her  and  wait  patiently 
for  the  treasures  of  each  month  as  she  takes  her 


time  lead  naturally  to  the  study  of  the  habits  of 
mother  hen  and  her  chicks.  This  may  be  delayed 
until  the  beginning  of  April  if  the  study  connected 
with  the  farmer  at  his  spring  work  will  leave  suf- 
ficient time  for  it. 

The  March  winds  give  rise  to  many  beautiful 
effects  that  can  be  reproduced  in  drawing  and  cut- 
ting, while  the  windmill  is  ever  a  delight  to  the 
children. 

The  song  of  the  bluebird  is  the  first  to  notify  us 
that  Spring  is  here  and  her  brilliant  blue  is  a  fit 


place  with  the  others.  In  March  we  have  the  pussy 
willow  and  tag  alder  buds  developing  in  the  fields 
and  at  the  brook  side.  The  lilac  twigs  begin  to 
show  .signs  of  life.  The  crocus  plants  are  in  full 
bloom  for  St.  Patrick's  day  and  the  hyacinth  leaves 
are  beginning  to  push  through  the  earth.  Baster 
may  or  may  not  fall  within  this  month,  but  if  not 
active  preparation  for  it  is  evident  in  the  toy  shops 
and  regular  places  of  business.  The  resurrection 
thought  is  symbolized  in  the  lily  bulb  and  the  egg 
and  so  these  should  be  given  place  at  the  Easter 
tide.  The  prevalence  of  beautifully  decorated  eggs 
and  the  prominence  of  the  chicken  family  at  this 


subject  for  our  young  artists.  During  the  winter 
months  there  are  many  more  fire  alarms  than  at 
any  other  season  and  so  the  fireman  may  well  be 
chosen  to  represent  the  helpers  who  have  so  greatly 
assisted  to  make  the  children  comfortable  and 
happy.  The  children  should  be  told  of  the  bears 
coming  out  in  March  to  see  the  indications  of  an 
early  or  late  Spring.  The  making  of  a  Teddy  Bear 
as  described  in  a  previous  article  would  be  pleasant 
employment  for  the  day  on  which  that  story  is  told. 

Drawing. 
Crocus  border. 
Tag  alder  twig  in  different  stages  of  development. 
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Puny  willow  twiff  in  different  stagee  of  deTelop- 
ment. 
Baeter  lily  plant 
Easter  egga. 

CloBter  of  Baater  lilies  (book  coTer). 
Rabbit 
Hen. 
Rooster. 
Chicks. 
Windmill. 
Weather  cock. 


Cutting. 
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Hen. 

Rooster. 

Chickens. 

Chicken  coops. 

Barnyard  fence. 

Eggs. 

Rabbit 

Teddy  bear. 

Flower  pot  with  plant  in  it 

Ladders  for  firemen. 

Hen  and  chicks  on  one  base. 

niostrate  story  work. 


^te^&il  ^of  hen- 


Dcfl 


Free  Drawing. 

Easter  gifts,  rabbits*  chicks,  eggs,  etc 
Flower  store  at  Easter  time. 
Chickens  at  Tarious  employment  as  eating,  drink- 
ing, nesting,  etc. 

Trees  bending  to  the  wind. 
Clothes  on  line  blowing  in  the  wind. 
Child  flying  kite. 
Fireman  at  work. 
Illustrate  story  work. 


Practice  Drawing, 


Eggs. 
Ladders. 
Bare  trees. 


Drawing  and  Cutting. 

Crocus  border.    (Paste  in  a  decorated  Qpool  box). 

Easter  lily.     (Paste  in  a  decorated  spool  box). 

Hen. 

Rooster. 

Rabbit 

Teddy  bear. 

(These  should  be  made  from  stencils.  Make  each 
part  separate  and  fasten  together  as  described  be- 
fore). 

Bluebird.  (From  a  stencil  and  paste  on  a  draw- 
ing of  a  tree). 

Burning  houses. 

Fire  engine  and  horses. 

Hydrant 

Firemen. 
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Folding  and  Cutting. 

Flower  pot. 

Easter  basket. 

Box  for  nest  of  a  setting  hen. 

Pin  wheels. 

Kite. 

Windmill. 

Weather  cock. 

To  make  the  flower  pot  take  a  four  inch  square 
of  terra  cotta  colored  folding  paper.  Fold  the  di- 
ameter from  front  to  back.  Fold  the  right  and  left 
edges  to  this  diameter.  Fold  the  right  edge  on  tne 
back  of  paper  from  the  top  corner  to  the  bottom  of 
the  first  fold.  Do  the  same  with  the  left  edge.  Cut 
off  the  triangular  pieces  on  the  slant  fold. 


The  Easter  baskets  may  be  decorated  in  a  variety 
of  ways,  as  shown  below,  but  the  form  need  not  be 
Taried. 

1.  Make  the  two  sides  of  the  paper  contrasting 
colors  with  wax  crayons.  Make  the  handle  of  the 
same  color  scheme. 

2.  Tint  the  center  one  color  and  the  border  a 
different  shade. 

3.  Scatter  small  flowers  over  a  white  sheet  of 


paper.  (Forget-me-nots,  daisies,  and  violets  are  ef- 
fective.) 

The  paper  must  not  be  too  heavy  or  the  basket 
will  not  fold  well.  Fold  sixteen  squares  and  the 
two  diagonals.  Lift  up  two  adjoining  sides  and 
hold  them  firmly  together  on  the  folds  of  the  corner 
square.  Lay  these  folds  on  the  diagonal  of  the 
square  and  press  the  edges  down.  Tie  the  comer 
with  a  ribbon  or  worsted  of  the  proper  color.  Re- 
peat this  at  each  corner.  Paste  the  handle  over  the 
diameter  or  perforate  holes  and  tie  with  ribbon. 
Snip  green  tissue  paper  and  fill  the  basket.  Place 
in  eggs  or  other  Easter  gifts. 

The  pinwheels  are  made  Just  as  the  children  make 
them  at  home.  Fold  diagonals;  cut  to  within  one 
inch  of  the  center;  lay  over  one  corner  to  the  cen- 
ter; ship  the  adjoining  corner  and  lay  over  the  next 
Continue  this  till  four  corners  have  been  taken. 
Fasten  with  a  pin  or  tack  to  the  end  of  a  meat 
skewer. 

The  kite  is  simple  and  practical.  Fold  one  diag- 
onal; place  paper  so  the  diagonal  runs  from  front 
to  back.  Fold  right  and  left  edges  at  bottom  of 
kite  to  the  diagonal  on  back  of  paper.  Either  paste 
or  cut  ott  the  pieces  at  back.  Paste  a  slat  from  top 
to  bottom  and  right  to  left  at  widest  point.  Fasten 
on  a  string  and  tail. 

The  windmill:  Take  a  large  square  of  heavy 
paper.  Mark  it  to  represent  stones;  fold  the  diam- 
eter from  top  to  bottom.  Fold  each  side  to  the 
diameter.  Fold  each  side  to  the  last  fold.  Paste 
the  slues  together  and  the  mill  is  ready.  To  make 
the  wheel  to  catch  the  wind  take  a  small  square  of 
paper  and  fold  diameter  and  diagonal.  Cut  diam- 
eter and  diagonal  to  within  one  inch  of  center. 
Every  other  one  of  these  triangles  must  be  cut  ott 
near  the  center  leaving  four  joined  at  the  center. 
A  rod  of  some  sort  is  stuck  through  this  and  then 
tnrough  the  fold  that  is  the  front  of  the  windmill 
and  again  through  the  back  of  mill. 

The  weather  cock:  Take  four  two-inch  circles  of 
different  colors.  Fold  one  diameter  in  each.  Cut 
large  print  letters  from  the  newspapers — N — ^E — S 
— 'S/.  Paste  one  on  each  circle  below  the  fold. 
Draw,  color  and  cut  a  small  rooster.  Secure  a  large 
q;>ool  for  the  standard  of  the  weather  cock.  Take 
four  strips  of  heavy  cardboard,  such  as  edges  of  box 
lids,  etc.,  about  four  inches  long.  Paste  the  N — ^E 
— S — ^W  circles  on  one  end  of  each  of  these  strips, 
so  liiat  the  letters  hang  down  and  all  face  one  way. 
Perforate  a  hole  in  the  other  end  of  each  strip. 
Push  a  meat  skewer  or  a  twig  through  the  center  of 
the  spool.  Paste  the  cock  on  the  twig.  The  twig 
should  move  around  in  the  spool  so  that  the  wind 
can  make  the  weather  cock  turn. 
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SOME  STORIES  ABOUT  TOMMY 

ANNE   BURR   WILSON. 

Spring  Time  Comes. 

All  thru  the  winter  the  snow  was  piled 
deep  over  the  farm  yard ;  a  person  could  only 
guess  where  the  garden  began  and  ended, 
and  who  could  remember  just  where  the 
pansy  bed  had  been?  There  certainly  was 
no  sign  of  these  things  now,  for  everywhere 
it  was  white  and  frozen ;  indeed,  as  soon  as 
there  was  a  speck  of  dirt.  Jack  Frost  would 
send  more  snow  to  cover  it,  and  if  some 
warm  noon  the  sun  began  to  soften  the  crust, 
by  night  time  it  would  be  frozen  as  if  nothing 
could  ever  move  it  again. 

By  the  fence  was  a  great  drift  of  snow  and 
ice  that  Tommy  and  the  boys  called  Jack 
Frost's  fort,  for  he  had  made  it  as  strong  as 
a  rock.  All  of  them  together  could  not  bat- 
ter it  down,  tho  they  made  war  upon  it  day 
after  day.  At  first  they  fired  cannon  balls 
made  of  the  hardest  of  snow,  but  these  either 
broke  into  bits  against  the  hard  fort,  or  came 
rolling  back  down  its  steep  side.  Then  they 
battered  it  with  swords  made  of  the  stoutest 
of  broomsticks,  but  the  fort  was  stronger 
than  even  these,  and  some  of  the  swords  were 
broken  in  the  soldiers*  hands, — while  the 
fort  was  as  strong  as  ever. 

After  that,  the  whole  army  made  a  dash  to 
its  very  top,  and  tried  to  trample  the  fort 
down ;  you  should  have  seen  their  legs  fly, 
and  their  heels  dig  at  the  snow  and  ice, — but 
Jack  Frost  was  too  much  for  them  and  still 
held  it  as  firm  as  ever. 

After  a  while  the  noonday  sun  grew 
stronger,  and  one  day  the  brook  ran  away 
across  the  fields  once  more;  then  the  snow 
on  the  road  began  to  melt  and  race  down 
the  hill  to  join  it.  The  path,  too,  that  led  to 
the  barn  grew  brown  and  muddy,  but  still 
the  heaps  of  snow  on  either  side  of  it  were 
piled  high, — and  still  Jack  Frost  held  his 
fort. 

It  would  take  more  than  the  noonday  sun 
to  g/'t  it  from  him,  for  he  worked  early  and 
late,  and  whoever  conquered  him  must  do 
the  same.  Therefore,  each  day  the  sun  came 
a  little  earlier  and  stayed  a  little  later,  send- 
ing hotter  arrows  against  the  snow  and  ice, 
until  after  a  while  patches  of  grass  began 
to  show  on  the  lawn,  and  some  brown  spots 


of  earth  in  the  farmer's  garden;  then,  surely, 
there  was  the  pansy  bed  just  under  the  sit- 
ting room  window.  Even  the  fort  was  finally 
growing  smaller,  tho  the  foundations  were 
still  firm  and  hard. 

To  tell  the  truth.  Jack  Frost  had  gone 
away  and  left  it,  and  soon  there  would  be 
nothing  to  show  where  it  had  been,  for  the 
sun  had  at  last  proven  himself  the  stronger, 
and  now  might  have  things  his  own  way  as 
long  as  he  would  get  up  early  enough  to  at- 
tend to  them. 

Wherever  he  went,  I  hope  Jack  Frost 
found  another  good  playfellow.  As  for  Tom- 
my, he  put  away  his  skates  and  sled  in  the 
attic  until  next  winter;  for  down  by  the 
bubbling  brook  there  were  pussy  willows, 
and  a  fat  robin  had  hopped  on  the  very 
fence  where  Jack  Frost  used  to  hold  the  fort, 
— and  told  everybody  in  the  farmhouse  that 
spring  had   come. 


PLAYHOUSE  CORNER. 

BERTHA  JOHNSTON 

In  the  early  part  of  the  New  Year  the  sub- 
ject of  the  carpenter  and  the  home  and  shel- 
ter are  taken  up  in  many  kindergartens. 
The  little  story  of  Katherine  Church 
will  supplement  admirably  the  morning 
talk  upon  homes  and  home-making. 

In  connection  with  this  topic  many  kin- 
dergartners  and  mothers  may  find  the  fol- 
lowing suggestion  a  happy  one  for  screen- 
ing off  a  corner  of  kindergarten  room  or 
play-room  for  the  children's  special  prov- 
ince. 

Froebel  makes  much  of  the  self-testing, 
self-developing  orinciple  of  "estrangement 
and  return,"  even  with  little  children.  The 
young  child  who  might  dread  too  great  a 
separation  from  his  mother  will  enjoy  play- 
ing behind  this  small  facade  through  whose 
windows  he  can  occasionally  look  to  see 
that  mother  is  still  in  the  room  busy  with 
thread  and  needle.  The  older  children  will 
find  it  suggestive  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
Directions  for  Making. 

Buy  for  39  cents,  a  small  clothes-horse 
and  three  yards  of  some  bright  red  or  crim- 
son dress-lining  (5  to  10  cents  a  yard.) 

Measure  this  against  the  three  wings  of 
the  clothes-horse  and  cut  it  a  trifle  wider  on 
each  side,  than  each  wing.    This  material  is 
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to  be  attached  to  the  frame  as  three  sides 
of  a  house,  thus:  Fold  in  the  raw  edges 
and  attach  temporarily  with  thumb-tacks; 
or  a  cord  may  be  sewed  into  a  loop  at  each 
upper  corner  and  this  can  be  suspended  over 
the  projecting  ends  of  the  horse. 

While  still  temporarily  suspended,  cut 
into  the  upper  part  of  each  wing  of  the  cloth 
a  space  to  represent  a  window.  If  desired 
the  opening  need  not  be  entirely  cut  away, 
but  may  be  so  planned  that  two  flaps  may 
be  made  which  will  serve  for  shutters. 

Now  remove  the  muslin,  place  on  a  large 
flat  surface  (the  floor  will  do),  and  outline 
bricks  upon  it  with  shoe-blacking,  using  the 
accompanying  soonge. 

Hang  up  once  more  and  pin  in  the  win- 
dows small  pieces  of  white  lace  or  muslin. 

Screen  off  a  comer  of  the  kindergarten 
room  with  this  and  let  the  wee  children  keep 
house  behind  it. 


LUNATIC'S  WILL. 

(By  a  man  who  was  not  wholly  mad.) 

There  are  other  riches  beside  mere  gold 
and  silver  and  worldly  goods — riches  that 
are  the  heritage  of  all — is  brought  out  in  the 
following  striking  will  made  by  a  lunatic. 
This  remarkable  document,  drawn  up  in 
proper  legal  form  by  a  man  who  died  in  the 
Cook  county  insane  asylum  at  Dunning,  111., 
recently  came  into  the  possession  of  Justice 
Walter  Lloyd  Smith  of  Elmira. 

The  will  reads : 

I,  Charles  Lounsburv,  being  of  sound 
mind  and  disposing  memory,  do  hereby 
make  and  publish  this,  my  last  will  and  test- 
ament, in  order  as  justly  as  may  be  to  dis- 
tribute my  interest  in  the  world  among  suc- 
ceeding men. 

I  give  to  good  fathers  and  mothers,  in 
trust  for  their  children,  all  good  little  words 
of  praise  and  encouragement,  and  all  quaint 
pet  names  and  endearments,  and  I  charge 
said  parents  to  use  them  justly  and  gener- 
ously, as  the  needs  of  their  children  may  re- 
quire. 

I  leave  to  children  inclusively,  but  only 
for  the  term  of  their  childhood,  all  and  every 
the  flowers  of  the  fields  and  the  blossoms  of 
the  woods,  with  the  right  to  play  among 
them  freely  according  to  the  customs  of 
children,  warning  them  at  the  same  time 
against  thistles  and  thorns.    And  I  devise  to 


children  the  banks  of  the  brooks,  and  the 
golden  sands  beneath  the  waters  thereof, 
and  the  odors  of  the  willows  that  dip  therein 
and  the  white  clouds  that  float  high  over  the 
giant  trees.  And  I  leave  the  children  the 
long,  long  days  to  be  merry  in,  in  a  thou- 
sand ways,  and  the  night  and  the  moon  and 
the  train  of  milky  way  to  wonder  at,  but 
subject  nevertheless  to  the  rights  herein- 
after given  to  lovers. 

I  devise  to  boys  jointly  all  the  useful  idle 
fields  and  commons  where  ball  may  be 
played;  all  pleasant  waters  where  one  may 
swim;  all  snow-clad  hills  where  one  may 
coast ;  and  all  streams  and  ponds  where  one 
may  fish,  or  where,when  grim  winter  comes, 
one  may  skate ;  to  have  and  to  hold  the  same 
for  the  period  of  boyhood.  And  all  the 
meadows  with  the  clover  blossoms  and  but- 
terflies thereof,  the  woods  and  their  appur- 
tenances, the  squirrels  and  birds,  and  echoes 
and  strange  noises,  and  all  distant  places 
which  mav  be  visited,  together  with  the  ad- 
ventures there  found.  And  I  give  to  said 
bovs  each  his  own  place  at  the  fireside  at 
night,  with  all  pictures  that  mav  be  seen  in 
the  burning  wood,  to  enjoy  without  let  or 
hindrance  and  without  any  incumbrance  of 
care. 

To  lovers,  I  devise  their  imaeinarv  world 
with  whatever  thev  mav  need — as  the  stars 
of  the  skv,  the  red  roses  bv  th  ewall,  the 
bloom  of  the  hawthorn,  the  sweet  strains  of 
music,  and  aught  else  thev  mav  desire  to 
fieure  to  each  other  the  lastingness  and 
beautv  of  their  love. 

To  voune  men  lointlv.  T  devise  and  be- 
queath all  boisterous,  inspiring  soorts  of 
rivalrv,  and  I  grive  to  them  the  disdain  of 
weakness  and  undaunted  confidence  in  their 
own  strength,  though  thev  are  rude.  T  eive 
to  them  the  power  to  make  lastine  friend- 
shins,  and  of  possessing  companions,  and  to 
them  exclusivelv  T  eive  all  merrv  sones  and 
brave  choruses,  to  sing  with  lustv  voices. 

And  to  those  who  are  no  longer  children 
or  vouths  or  lovers,  T  leave  memory,  and  T 
beoueath  to  them  the  volumes  of  the  poems 
of  Burns  and  Shakespeare  and  of  other 
poets,  if  there  be  others,  to  the  end  that  thev 
mav  live  over  the  old  davs  again,  freely  and 
fullv,  without  tithe  or  diminution. 

To  our  loved  ones  with  snowy  crowns  I 
bequeath  the  happiness  of  old  age,  the  love 
and  gratitude  of  their  children  until  they 
fall  asleep.—  Williston  Fish  in  Harpers 
Weekly. 


Pedagogical  Digest  Department 


PROGRESS  OF  EDUCATION  IN 
ITALY.* 

EDUCATION  OF  DBPBNDBNT,  DBFBCTIVB,  AND 
DELINQUBNT  CHILDREN. 

Extensive  provisions,  chiefly  of  a  private 
nature  and  rather  largely  by  the  religious 
organizations,  are  made  for  the  care  and 
education  of  dependent  children.  The  State 
aid  for  such  children  is  practically  nil,  al- 
though municipal  subsidies  aid  greatly  in 
the  work.  As  the  revenues  for  the  main- 
tenance of  such  institutions  are  limited,  they 
aim,  so  far  as  lies  in  their  power,  to  augment 
the  earning  power  of  the  children  at  an 
early  age,  in  consequence  of  which  the  dis- 
tinctly educational  work  is  much  slighted  or 
altogether  neglected. 

A  few,  like  the  Conversini  Home  at  Pis- 
toja,  emphasize  the  educational  and  eco- 
nomic aspects  of  manual  training.  The 
school  at  Pistoja  is  for  poor  boys  who  are 
not  orphans.  It  has  an  endowment  of  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars,  which  has  en- 
abled it  to  provide  an  excellent  agricultural 
and  industrial  plant.  The  boys  are  given 
one-third  of  the  profits  of  their  earnings, 
which  is  deposited  in  a  savings  bank  and 
may  not  be  drawn  out  until  they  have 
reached  the  age  of  twenty-one  years.  There 
is  a  school  for  girls  along  somewhat  similar 
lines  at  Piacenza. 

Most  municipalities  have  homes  for  or- 
phans and  abandoned  children.  The  Or- 
phanage of  the  Bigallo,  at  Florence,  for  ex- 
ample, cares  for  900  abandoned  and  neglect- 
ed children,  and  the  Home  for  the  Innocents 
in  the  same  city,  for  700  illegitimate  chil- 
dren. The  problem  of  the  care  of  illegiti- 
mates in  Italy  is  a  serious  one.  The  normal 
rate  of  illegitimates  is  high  in  Italy,  reach- 
ing in  the  province  of  Rome  17  per  cent  of 
the  population  born ;  and  the  duplicate  mar- 
riage by  State  and  church  has  increased  the 
apparent  rate  since  the  unification  of  Italy. 
The  State  recognizes  civil  marriages 
only;  and,  as  some  of  the  priests  who  are 
antagonistic  to  the  State  celebrate  the  mar- 
riage without  requiring  compliance  with  the 
civil  code,  wives  are  often  abandoned  with- 
out any  civil  remedy,  and  all  children  which 

*By  Win  S.  Monroe,  State  Normal  School,  West- 
field,  Mass.  From  advance  sheets  of  the  U.  S.  Bu- 
reau of  Education,  with  permission  of  the  U.  8. 
Commissioner  of  Education. 


arc  the  result  of  such  marriages  are  illegiti- 
mate in  the  eyes  of  the  law, 

The  most  notable  departure  in  the  care  of 
dependent  children  in  Italy  is  the  increased 
adoption  of  the  placing-out  system,  in  vogfue 
in  Massachusetts  and  several  other  Ameri- 
can States.  There  is  a  growing  conviction 
among  Italian  philanthropists  that  the  insti- 
tutional care  of  dependents,  no  matter  how 
efficient  the  educational  work  may  be,  does 
not  fit  them  for  independence  and  self-sup- 
port, whereas  the  boarding-out  system  se- 
cures for  the  children  the  advantages  of 
family  life  and  training.  Many  such  chil- 
dren are  now  boarded  with  foster  parents  at 
Volterra  and  it  seems  probable  that  this 
method  of  caring  for  the  dependent  will  in 
the  future  be  more  generally  adopted  in 
Italy. 

In  spite  of  financial  handicaps  the  Italian 
schools  for  the  deaf  seem  to  be  doing  ex- 
cellent work.  There  are  46  schools  for  deaf 
children  in  the  Kingdom,  the  chief  ones  be- 
ing at  Milan,  Naples,  Rome,  Florence,  and 
Genoa.  There  are  two  deaf  schools  at 
Milan — the  Royal  Institution,  which  has  50 
children  from  the  better  social  classes,  who 
pay  $160  a  year;  and  the  School  for  the  In- 
digent Deaf,  which  cares  for  120  poor  chil- 
dren. Both  institutions  are  excellently 
housed,  and  the  former  has  a  liberal  and  ef- 
ficient teaching  force.  The  Royal  Institu- 
tion at  Rome  cares  for  115  children,  80  of 
whom  are  educated  at  the  expense  of  the 
municipality. 

Of  more  than  4,000  deaf  children  of  school 
age  in  Italy  only  2,300  are  receiving  school 
instruction.  So  far  as  I  was  able  to  learn 
the  State  was  generally  blamed  for  this  con- 
dition of  aflFairs.  It  bears  only  a  little  more 
than  4  per  cent  of  the  expense  of  the  educa- 
tion of  deaf  children;  municipalities  bear  35 
per  cent  of  the  burden,  the  parents  of  such 
children  bear  5  per  cent  of  the  cost,  and  the 
remainder  is  borne  by  private  charity. 

In  spite  of  an  abbreviated  course  of  in- 
struction and  a  shabbily  paid  teaching  force 
the  Italian  deaf  schools  maintain  a  high 
standard  of  efficiency  in  articulation  and  lip 
reading,  and  much  of  their  work  in  manual 
training  is  of  an  educative  and  practical  na- 
ture. Italy  has  been  a  real  leader  in  the  oral 
method  of  instructing  deaf  children  and  at 
the  Third  International  Congress  of  Teach- 
ers of  the  Deaf,  held  at  Milan  in  1880,  she 
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was  able  to  influence  rather  profoundly 
France,  the  United  States,  and  several  other 
countries  less  progressive  in  their  methods 
of  instruction. 

The  feeble-minded  in  Italy,  among  the 
poorer  classes  at  least,  get  little  or  no  school 
training.  Several  of  the  lunatic  hospitals — 
at  Rome,  Siena,  and  Reggio— have  depart- 
ments for  idiotic  youths,  but  these  are  mere 
places  for  detention  and  not  for  training. 
Several  eminent  Italian  scientists  and  pub- 
licists, like  Professor  Tamburini  and  Doctor 
Sante  de  Sanctis,  have  urged  the  establish- 
ment of  schools  for  the  mentally  deficient 
and  feeble-minded  after  the  pattern  of  Ger- 
man, English  and  American  institutions,  but 
little  has  as  yet  been  done.  There  are  a  few 
schools  for  such  children,  but  they  are  more 
or  less  of  the  nature  of  private  enterprises 
and  chiefly  for  the  care  and  training  of  the 
mentally  defective  children  of  the  well- 
to-do. 

A  school  for  the  poorer  classes  of  mental 
defectives  has  been  opened  at  Rome  by 
Doctor  Sante  de  Sanctis,  but  it  is  more  in 
the  nature  of  a  clinic  for  psychiatrical  ex- 
periments. There  is  a  small  private  school 
at  Milan  under  the  direction  of  Signora  Seg- 
atelli,  another  at  Settignano,  near  Florence, 
and  the  Emilian  Institute  at  Santo  Gio- 
vanni, in  Persiceto,  which  is  under  the  di- 
rection of  Professor  Tamburini.  Perhaps 
the  nearest  approach  to  an  American  school 
for  the  feeble-minded  that  one  finds  in  Italy 
is  the  Gonnelli-Cioni  Institution  at  Vercur- 
ago,  in  the  province  of  Bergamo.  It  re- 
ceives both  charity  and  pay  pupils  and  main- 
tains rather  interesting  courses  in  manual 
training,  drawing,  music,  gymnastics,  and 
the  elementary  school  studies. 

In  the  face  of  an  appalling  tendency  to- 
ward crime,  as  manifested  by  the  Mafia,  the 
Camorra,  and  brigandage,  Italy  has  an  in- 
efficient system  of  reformatory  education, 
and  the  Government  of  "new  Italy"  has 
done  altogether  too  little  to  check  incipient 
crime.  The  Kingdom  is  inadequately  sup- 
plied with  reform  schools  of  a  truly  reform- 
atory character;  too  many  of  the  juvenile 
delinquents  are  "farmed  out"  to  correc- 
tional institutions  under  private  control, 
where  the  boys  are  merely  shut  up  and  not 
trained  and  developed. 

The  eleven  reform  schools  have  1,785 
boys  and  176  girls,  and  the  thirty-three  cor- 
rectional institutions  that  are  under  private 
control  protect  society  from  2,338  boys  and 
2,255  girls.    Juvenile  crime  is  less  early  de- 


tected and  less  often  punished  than  in  the 
United  States.  Nevertheless,  Italy  has  two 
and  a  half  times  more  children  in  reform 
schools,  in  proportion  to  her  population, 
than  we  have. 

The  brief  compulsory  school  period  in 
Italy — from  six  to  nine  years  of  age — 
throws  children  upon  the  streets  before  they 
are  old  enough  to  engage  in  any  settled  oc- 
cupation. Most  juvenile  arrests  in  Italy 
take  place  between  the  ages  of  nine  and 
twelve.  Fifty-five  per  cent  of  the  reform 
school  boys  in  the  royal  institution  at  Bo- 
logna were  idle  at  the  time  of  their  arrest. 
Illegitimacy,  too,  looms  high  as  a  factor  in 
juvenile  delinquency.  The  proportion  of 
children  of  known  parentage  to  illegitimates 
is  as  one  to  two  and  one-half  in  the  Italian 
reform  schools.  Crimes  against  property — 
theft,  robbery,  and  receiving  stolen  goods — 
cause  44  per  cent  of  juvenile  commitments, 
and  crimes  against  the  person — ^wounding 
and  killing — 28  per  cent. 

EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATIONS,  MUSEUMS,  AND 
LIBRARIES. 

A  forceful  organization  in  the  direction 
and  development  of  elementary  education 
in  Italy  is  the  National  Pedagogical  Asso- 
ciation (Associazione  Pedagogica  Nazion- 
ale),  which  fills,  in  some  measure,  the  place 
of  the  National  Educational  Association  in 
the  United  States.  While  composed  very 
largely  of  men  connected  with  the  State 
normal  schools  it  has,  in  a  very  intimate 
way,  been  identified  with  most  of  the  pro- 
gressive educational  tendencies  of  the  coun- 
try during  the  past  eighteen  years.  It  has 
aimed  to  reform  and  improve  the  normal 
schools,  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  teach- 
ing force  in  the  elementary  schools,  provide 
for  more  adequate  remuneration  of  the 
teachers,  cultivate  an  interest  in  profes- 
sional literature,  and  correlate  the  educa- 
tional with  the  social  forces  in  the  kingdom. 

KINDERGARTENS. 

While  not  an  integral  part  of  the  national 
system  of  education  in  Italy,  kindergartens 
are  numerous,  more  numerous  in  fact  than 
in  the  fatherland  of  Froebel.  The  infant 
school  movement  in  Italy  was  an  outgrowth 
of  the  social  reforms  inaugurated  at  New 
Lanark,  Scotland,  by  Robert  Owen,  and  it 
antedates  the  organization  of  the  first  kin- 
dergarten at  Blankenburg,  Germany,  by 
more  than  ten  years. 

Ferranti  Aporto   (1791-1858)   organized 
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the  first  infant  school  at  San  Martino,  near 
Mantua,  in  1829.  Aporto  subsequently  be- 
came rector  of  the  university  at  Turin,  and 
he  succeeded  in  organizing  infant  schools  in 
that  city.  Milan,  Brescia,  and  other  cities 
followed,  and  by  1840,  when  Froebel  opened 
his  first  kindergarten  at  Blankenburg,  each 
of  more  than  a  half  dozen  cities  in  northern 
Italy  had  its  infant  school  (asilo  per  Tin- 
fanzia).  It  was  not  until  1880  that  the  term 
kindergarten  (giardino  d'infanzia)  came 
into  general  use  in  Italy,  although  in  recent 
times  (since  1871)  the  labors  of  Froebel  and 
his  followers  have  influenced  unmistakably 
the  Italian  movement. 

The  kindergartens  of  Italy  are  communal 
and  private  institutions,  although  they  re- 
ceive small  subsidies  from  the  National  Gov- 
ernment, and  they  are  subjected  to  the  very 
general  supervision  of  provincial  inspectors. 
About  one-fourth  of  the  communes  have  es- 
tablished kindergartens.  They  are  most  nu- 
merous and  most  efficient  in  Piedmont  and 
Lombardy.  In  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  there 
are  35,000  kindergartens,  with  an  enroll- 
ment of  3«;o,ooo  children,  maintained  at  an 
annual  cost  of  $1,250,000. 

Many  of  the  Italian  kindergartens  arc 
what  the  French  call  creches,  and  what  we 
should  call  day  nurseries.  They  relieve  work- 
ing women  of  the  care  of  young  children 
during  the  laboring  hours  of  the  day.  Such 
sale  di  custodia  are  organized  and  conduct- 
ed by  communes  and  religious  and  charit- 
able organizations,  but  the  educational  fea- 
tures of  the  genuine  kindergarten  are  want- 
ing in  many  of  them. 

Children  may  enter  the  Italian  kindergar- 
ten at  the  age  of  two  and  one-half  years,  al- 
though few  enter  before  the  age  of  three; 
and  they  are  supposed  to  leave  the  kinder- 
garten at  the  age  of  six.  Thirty  per  cent  of 
the  children  attending  the  kindergartens  are 
uiider  four  years ;  58  per  cent  from  four  to 
six  years,  and  12  per  cent  are  over  six  years 
of  age. 

A  real  obstacle  in  the  efficient  administra- 
tion of  the  kindergarten  idea  in  Italy  is  the 
lack  of  trained  kindergartners.  The  Casati 
law  of  1859  provided  for  their  inspection  and 
accorded  to  anv  person  furnished  with  an 
elementary  teacher's  certificate  the  right  to 
conduct  a  kindergarten.  The  law  of  1880 
provided  for  special  courses  in  kindergarten 
training  in  the  State  normal  schools  of  the 
Kingdom.  Nevertheless,  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  kindergartners  of  Italy  have 
had  no  special  training;  and  the  proportion 


of  untrained  among  the  nuns  who  conduct 
private  kindergartens  for  the  religious  or- 
ganizations is  much  greater.  In  recent  years 
the  National  Government  has  done  some- 
thing to  supplement  the  theoretic  knowl- 
edge of  this  large  army  of  untrained  work- 
ers by  the  organization  of  extension  courses 
of  lectures  and  conferences  in  many  cities 
and  towns. 

Connected  with  many  of  the  State  normal 
schools,  particularly  in  northern  Italy,  arc 
some  good  training  schools  for  kindergart- 
ners, and  there  are  excellent  private  train- 
ing schools  at  Rome,  Naples,  and  Verona. 
The  Royal  Froebel  Institute  at  Rome, 
founded  by  Madame  Julie  Salis-Schwabe,  re- 
ceived an  endowment  from  Victor  Em- 
manuel II,  and  it  has  an  annual  subsidy 
from  the  National  Government  of  $2,480. 

The  Italian  kindergartens  have  been  the 
subject  in  recent  years  of  a  deal  of  adverse 
criticism.  One  hears  with  great  frequency 
the  charge  that  they  are  prevailingly  liter- 
ary, that  they  prematurely  force  the  intel- 
lect, that  their  exercises  are  mechanical,  and 
that  too  few  of  them  have  real  gardens. 
Signor  Roncheti,  in  a  recent  report  on  the 
private  kindergartens,  asserts  that  they 
"generally  sin  by  stuffing  children's  memory 
with  mystic  legends,  abstruse  and  didatic 
precepts,  and  unintelligible  poetry."  "Their 
children,"  he  says,  "may  excite  the  admira- 
tion of  thoughtless  people,  but  their 
achievements  are  only  the  fruit  of  automatic 
drill." 

Another  criticism  is  the  perversion  of  the 
play  feature  of  the  kindergarten.  G.  A. 
Colozza,  Paola  Lombrosa,  E.  Graziani,  and 
L.  Ferriani  have  asserted  that  the  stereo- 
tjrped  and  mechanical  games  of  the  so- 
called  orthodox  Froebelians  do  violence  to 
Italian  children,  and  they  urge,  accordingly, 
greater  spontaneity  in  the  games  and  occu- 
pations of  the  kindergarten.  Ferriani  says 
in  this  connection :  "No  toys  for  sick  chil- 
dren, no  clown  rvmnastics,  no  plays  that 
occupy  the  mind  of  the  child  to  even  worse 
ends  than  school  tasks,  but  rather,  plays 
that  set  the  muscles  in  motion,  plays  that 
incite  emulation  and  courage,  plays  that  act 
in  a  compensatory  fashion  upon  the  nervous 
system  and  that  make  the  child  bold,  mag- 
nanimous, courteous,  and  ingenious." 

As  my  opportunities  for  obtaining  first- 
hand information  concerning  Italian  kinder- 
gartens were  greatest  in  Milan,  I  may  be 
permitted  to  add  a  word  about  the  move- 
ment in  that  city.  Milan  Eas  491460  inhati- 
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itants — ^thc  second  city  in  Italy — ^and  it 
maintains  sixty-five  kindergartens,  at  an  an- 
nual cost  of  half  a  million  dollars.  Children 
are  admitted  at  the  age  of  two  and  one-half 
years  and  remain  until  six.  There  are 
eleven  charity  kindergartens  in  the  congest- 
ed and  poorer  parts  of  the  city,  which  care 
for  more  than  4,000  children.  They  care  for 
poor  children  free,  and  paying  pupils  are  ad- 
mitted after  the  accommodation  of  the  poor 
children.  These  kindergartens  are  under 
the  control  of  the  municipality,  and  a  part 
of  the  scheme  of  public  education. 

There  are  also  15  public  kindergartens 
in  residential  parts  of  the  city  where  a  small 
fee  IS  charged,  although  if  poor  children  live 
in  the  precijticts  they  may  be  admitted  free. 
There  are  about  6,000  children  in  these  kin- 
dergartens. There  are,  in  addition,  thirty- 
seven  kindergartens,  conducted  cbietly  by 
religious  orgamzations,  with  an  enrollment 
of  1,500  cmldren,  ajid  two  kindergarten 
pracuce  schools,  connected  with  the  normal 
schools,  which  have  150  children. 

iSo  far  as  I  was  able  to  judge,  the  kinder- 
gartens at  Milan  are  reasonably  eihcient — 
more  so  than  in  other  parts  of  Italy.  They 
are  better  housed  and  better  equipped. 
Milan  is  under  a  large  measure  of  obligation 
to  the  late  Joseph  bacchi  (1804-1891),  wbo 
labored  so  long  and  so  earnestly  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  kindergartens  of  the 
city.  His  treatise  on  the  education  of  the 
Italian  child,  published  in  1885,  is  a  mile- 
stone in  the  history  of  infant  educatioih  in 
Italy. 

Connected  with  all  the  kindergartens  for 
poor  children,  and  with  some  of  those  for 
the  more  favored  classes,  are  kitchens  where 
free  meals  are  provided  for  the  poor. 

One  of  the  serious  problems  in  Milan  in 
the  development  of  the  kindergarten  idea, 
as  elsewhere  in  Italy,  is  the  lack  of  trained 
kindergartners.  The  salaries  are  low,  cer- 
tificated kindergarten  directors  rarely  get- 
ting more  than  $240  a  year.  Only  sixteen 
out  of  the  seventy  public  kindergartners  hold 
the  certificates  which  indicate  careful  train- 
ing for  the  work;  and  with  those  in  the  char- 
ity and  private  kindergartens,  the  propor- 
tion is  much  less.  Nevertheless,  the  kinder- 
gartens of  Milan  have  the  sympathy  of  en- 
lightened public  sentiment  and  the  hearty 
co-operation  of  labor  organizations  and  the 
Socialist  party. 


DIGEST   OF   REPORT   OF   SUPER- 

VISOR  OF  KATE  BALDWIN  FREE 

KINDERGARTEN  ASSOCIATION 

OF  SAVANNAH,  GA. 

In  our  January  number  we  gave  a  partial 
report  of  the  kindergarten  work  being  done 
in  Georgia,  but  no  mention  was  there  made 
of  what  is  being  accomplished  in  Savannah. 
We  therefore  take  pleasure  in  giving  a  digest 
of  the  report  just  received  of  the  Kate  Bald- 
win Free  Kindergarten  Association  of  that 
city.  Mr.  George  J.  Baldwin  is  president  of 
the  association.  Miss  Hortense  May  Orcutt 
is  now  supervisor  of  the  work,  following  the 
good  work  done  by  Miss  Frances  E.  Newton 
last  year. 

We  learn  that  there  are  four  free  kinder- 
gartens, two  fully  supported  by  the  associa- 
tion and  two  which  are  not  entirely  depend- 
ent upon  it 

The  report  states  a  fact  which  other  cities 
find  to  be  true,  i.  e.,  that  a  long  waiting  list 
of  children  shows  that  the  free  kindergartens 
are  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  com- 
munity. Miss  Orcutt  points  out  that  the 
present  demand  for  more  kindergartens 
comes  from  the  representative  middle  class 
of  citizens.  The  free  kindergartens  are  for 
the  very  poor.  As  Miss  Orcutt  states  it  con- 
cisely : 

"In  cases  where  there  is  no  room  for  the 
child  we  are  confronted  by  this  query  on  the 
part  of  the  parent:  What  am  I  to  do?  I 
want  my  child  to  have  a  kindergarten  educa- 
tion ;  I  cannot  aflford  to  pay  the  tuition  of  the 
private  kindergarten;  there  are  no  kinder- 
gartens in  the  public  schools.  The  query  is 
an  intelligent  one,  the  grievance  is  just.  The 
redress  is  obvious;  establish  the  kindergar- 
tens as  a  part  of  the  public  school  system." 

All  of  the  free  kindergartens  in  Savannah 
have  mothers'  clubs  in  connection  with  them. 
These  are  strong  and  effective  organizations. 
They  discuss  proper  diet  for  young  children; 
they  study  the  kindergarten  program  that 
mothers  may  better  understand  what  the  kin- 
dergarten seeks  to  accomplish;  the  educa- 
tional significance  to  the  children  of  such 
festivals  as  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  are 
discussed;  there  are  talks  by  the  doctor  in 
charge  on  hygiene  and  some  of  the  meet- 
ings are  devoted  to  hand  work,  as  the  making 
of  baskets,  aprons  for  sale,  candy  bags  for 
the  children's  Christmas,  etc. 

The  last  half-hour  is  devoted  to  purely  so- 
cial purpose,  "and  it  is  an  inspiration  to  see 
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hard-working,  tired  mothers  relax  and  re- 
spond to  the  spirit  of  the  march,  the  rhythm 
games  and  folk  dances,  as  truly  benefited  by 
these  recreative  exercises  as  are  their  chil- 
dren by  the  kindergarten  games.  This  year 
these  mothers  have  earned  $280,  which  has 
been  spent  in  purchasing  and  framing  really 
beautiful  pictures  for  the  kindergarten,  as 
well  as  shades,  curtains,  etc.,  that  "best  meet 
both  aesthetic  and  hygienic  requirements. 
One  mothers'  club  put  aside  $50  to  make  a 
garden  for  the  Chatham  kindergarten  in  the 
spring;  the  mothers'  clubs  also  co-operate  by 
gathering  nature  material  for  the  decoration 
of  the  kindergarten  at  the  festival  occasions. 

One  parents'  meeting  has  been  held  at 
which  fathers  were  present  and  at  that  meet- 
ing it  was  voted  on  motion  of  one  of  the 
fathers  to  hold  another  one.  Similar  ones 
will  be  held  occasionally.  One  father,  a  house- 
painter,  and  one  a  carpenter,  have  shown  ap- 
preciation of  the  kindergarten  by  offering 
their  services  in  different  ways. 

The  Free  Association  employs  four  medical 
inspectors  for  the  three  purposes  of  (1),  to 
prevent  the  dissemination  of  contagious  dis- 
ease; (2)  to  remove  disabilities  of  individual 
children;  (3)  to  develop  health  and  vigoor 
among  the  children  by  special  and  expert  at- 
tention to  proper  food,  clothing,  sleep,  clean- 
liness, etc.  To  accomplish  this  latter  aim  it 
has  been  found  necessary  to  have  special  talks 
given  the  mothers  by  physicians.  In  all  the 
kindergartens  special  examinations  have  been 
conducted  of  the  skin,  eyes,  nose  and  throat, 
thorax  and  abdomen;  25  cases  of  adenoid 
growths  have  been  discovered ;  many  of  these 
have  been  removed.  The  most  startling  fact 
revealed  by  these  examinations  is  that  over 
one-fourth  of  the  children  are  anaemic,  which 
means  not  only  an  undeveloped  physical  or- 
ganism, but  a  starved  brain  as  well,  due  to 
malnutrition  coming  from  poor  or  improper 
food. 

Investigation  of  the  food  given  the  children 
in  their  homes  shows  that  the  children  are 
overfed  and  under-nourished  from  a  diet 
which  is  made  up  of  improperly  prepared 
food,  badly  made  bread,  a  quantity  of  fried 
food,  breakfasts  made  up  entirely  of  batter 
cakes  with  syrup,  tea  and  coffee  given  to  the 
children,  great  quantities  of  green  pickles 
and  bad  candy. 

This  diet  destroys  the  taste  for  wolesome 
food   and   creates  a   demand   for  stimulants. 

One  conclusion  based  on  these  facts  is 
that: 


"This  wrong  standard  of  diet  and  the  lack 
of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  mothers  of 
how  properly  to  prepare  food  shows  the 
great  need  that  there  is  for  introducing  do- 
mestic science  into  the  public  schools." 

"Unfortunately  the  lack  of  health  is  still 
regarded  by  many  "as  a  mysterious  dispen- 
sation rather  than  as  a  result  of  definite  and 
controllable  causes.  But  the  insistence  upon 
good  health  for  the  children  is  the  only  intel- 
ligent way  of  safeguarding  the  interests  of 
the  community  or  conserving  the  strength  of 
the  future  men  and  women." 

The  Kindergarten  Association  recognizes 
the  danger  that  threatens  the  city  from  the 
vandalism  of  the  half-g^own  boys  who  have 
no  suitable  outlet  for  their  energies  during 
the  unoccupied  time  between  school  and  early 
evening.  Accordingly  as  fast  as  suitable  lead- 
ers are  found  it  proposes  to  offer  the  use  of 
the  kindergarten  rooms  for  boys'  and  girls' 
clubs  in  the  afternoon  and  evening.  A  boys' 
club  and  a  girls'  club  have  already  been  es- 
tablished in  connection  with  the  Chatham 
kindergarten. 

The  kindergartners  during  the  past  year 
have  made  708  visits  to  the  homes  of  the  chil- 
dren. "In  case  of  sickness  or  trouble  the 
kindergartner  is  the  first  person  to  whom  the 
family  turns.  Her  relation  to  the  families  in 
the  community  is  in  no  sense  an  implied  or 
artificial  thing.  It  grows  out  of  the  desire 
on  the  part  of  both  the  parents  and  the  kin- 
dergartner to  meet  in  the  best  and  wisest 
way  all  the  needs  of  the  child." 

At  Christmas  time  the  children  of  the 
Chatham  kindergarten  sang  their  Christmas 
songs  to  the  old  ladies  of  the  Abraham 
Home.  The  children  of  the  East  Side  sang 
their  songs  at  the  Sailors'  Homeland  those 
of  the  South  Side  visited  the  children's  ward 
of  the  Telfair  Hospital  and  presented  a  pic- 
ture book  they  had  made. 

The  report  concludes  as  follows: 

"President  Eliot,  of  Harvard  University, 
says:  *The  world  is  still  governed  by  senti- 
ments and  not  by  observation,  acquisition  and 
reasoning;  the  national  greatness  and  right- 
eousness depend  more  upon  the  cultivation 
of  right  sentiments  in  the  children  than  any- 
thing else.  Now,  the  sentiments  which  the 
American  schools  ought  to  cherish  and  incul- 
cate are  family  love,  respect  for  law  and 
public  order,  love  of  freedom,  and  reverence 
for  truth  and  righteousness.' 

"We  ask  you  to  examine  this  report  for 
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evidence  of  these  sentiments  in  our  kinder- 
garten work  and  we  believe  that  you  will 
not  find  them  wanting." 


THE  TRAINING  OF  THE  EXCEP- 
TIONAL CHILD 

BERTHA    JOHNSTON. 

One  of  the  important  truths  which  scientific 
child-study  has  brought  home  to  us  with  in- 
creasing emphasis  is  the  number  of  children 
afflicted  with  physical  defects  which  are  an- 
swerable for  the  retardation  of  their  progress 
in  mental  and  moral  training. 

That  was  a  revelation  fraught  with  unend- 
ing good  to  child-life  which  suggested  that 
many  a  child's  backwardness  in  reading,  writ- 
ing and  arithmetic  was  directly  traceable  to 
unability  to  see  plainly  what  was  written  on 
the  blackboard,  or  to  hear  distinctly  what 
was  said  by  the  teacher.  Such  discoveries 
naturally  led  many  a  teacher  to  new  crite- 
rions  in  her  judgment  of  the  children  under 
her  charge  and  to  wiser  methods  in  her  in- 
struction. 

In  nothing,  perhaps,  is  the  close  inter-con- 
nection between  mind,  spirit  and  body  shown 
than  in  the  relation  discovered  between  men- 
tal retardation  or  moral  delinquency  with 
malnutrition  or  physical  defects,  such  as 
blindness,  deafness,  adenoid  growths,  etc. 
Most  encouraging  is  found  to  be  the  slow 
but  steady  progress  made  when  the  right 
treatment  is  given,  and  agonizing  to  the  true 
teacher  and  the  lover  of  children  is  it,  when 
children  come  under  their  care,  afflicted  with 
ailments  and  weakness  due  to  the  unwise 
nurture  of  ignorant  parents. 

The  most  advanced  specialists  in  the  study 
of  atypical  children,  or  those  which  are  for 
no  matter  what  reason,  either  more  than  nor- 
mally backward  or  more  than  normally  pre- 
cocious, are  the  ones  that  feel  that  there  is 
great  need  for  further  careful  investigation 
and  study.  Asylums  for  the  defective  of 
whatever  nature,  if  fortunate  in  having  train- 
ed observers  among  their  corps  of  workers, 
should  be  able  to  little  by  little  add  much 
to  our  knowledge  upon  this  vital  subject. 
The  study  of  the  abnormal  usually  lightens 
up  many  dark  passages  in  the  psychology  of 
the  normal  child. 

One  of  the  recent,  up-to-date  forms  as- 
sumed by  the  child-study  movement  is  that 
represented  by  the  Psychological  Clinic  of 
West  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  which  maintains  the 
"Psychological  Clinic,"  a  journal  devoted  to 


the  study  and  treatment  of  moral  retardation 
and  deviation,  edited  by  Lightner  Wilmer, 
Ph.D.,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  initial  number  of  this  journal  was  pub- 
lished March,  1907,  and  the  first  article  by 
Dr.  Witmer  explains  what  is  meant  by  clin- 
ical psychology;  the  "psychological  clinic" 
having  been  conducted  under  his  direction 
for  ten  years.  Any  child  who  for  any  reason 
shows  an  inability  to  progress  as  rapidly  in 
school  as  other  children  who,  because  of 
moral  defects,  is  not  amenable  to  ordinary 
discipline  is  brought  to  this  laboratory  for 
physical  and  mental  examination.  If  desir- 
able, he  is  then  sent  to  a  specialist  for  ner- 
vous diseases  or  eye,  throat,  etc.,  specialist, 
as  the  case  may  require.  "The  result  of  this 
conjoint  medical  and  psychological  examina- 
tion is  a  diagnosis  of  the  child's  mental  and 
physical  condition  and  the  recommendation 
of  medical  and  pedagogical  treatment.  The 
progress  of  these  children  has  been  followed 
for  a  term  of  years." 

THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  CLINIC 
The  work  of  the  psychological  clinic  began 
in  March,  1896,  the  first  case  being  that  of  a 
boy  of  fourteen  who  was  a  chronic  bad 
speller.  Dr.  Witmer  says:  "Here  was  a 
simple  developmental  defect  of  memory;  and 
memory  is  a  mental  process  of  which  the 
science  of  psychology  is  supposed  to  furnish 
the  only  authoritative  knowledge.  It  appear- 
ed to  me  that  if  psychology  was  worth  any- 
thing to  me  or  to  others  it  should  be  able 
to  assist  the  efforts  of  a  teacher  in  a  retarded 
case  of  this  kind." 

In  December,  1896,  Dr.  Witmer  outlined  a 
scheme  of  practical  work  in  psychology  which 
he  gave  before  the  American  Psychological 
Association.     This  comprised: 

1.  The  investigation  of  the  phenomena  of 
mental  development  in  school  children,  as 
manifested  more  particularly  in  mental  and 
moral  retardation,  by  means  of  the  statistical 
and  clinical  methods. 

2.  A  psychological  clinic,  supplemented  by 
a  training  school  in  the  nature  of  a  hospital 
school,  *  for  the  treatment  of  all  classes  of 
children  suffering  from  retardation  or  physi- 
cal defects  interfering  with  school  progress. 

3.  The  offering  of  practical  work  to  those 
engaged  in  the  professions  of  teaching  and 
medicine,  and  to  those  interested  in  social 
work,  in  the  observation  and  training  of  nor- 
mal and  retarded  children. 

4.  The  training  of  students  for  a  new  pro- 
fession— ^that  of  the  psychological  expert,  who 
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should  find  his  career  in  connection  with  the 
school  system,  thru  the  examination  and 
treatment  of  mentally  and  morally  retarded 
children,  or  in  connection  with  the  practice 
of  medicine. 

In  the  summer  of  1897  the  department  of 
psychology  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
began  the  experiment  A  four  weeks'  course 
was  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  for  the  Extension  of  University 
Teaching.  In  addition  to  study  courses  in 
experimental,  physiological  and  child  psychol- 
ogy, the  clinic  was  conducted  daily  and  there 
was  a  training  school  in  which  a  number  of 
children  were  instructed  by  Miss  Mary  E. 
Marvin.  Here  the  children  received  peda- 
gogical treatment  for  the  cure  of  stammer* 
ing  and  other  speech  defects,  for  the  defects 
of  written  language  and  for  motor  deficien- 
cies. 

Dr.  Witmer  is  possessed  of  the  true  scien- 
tific mind.  He  feels  that  before  undertaking 
any  such  treatment  on  a  very  large  scale  he 
must  pve  some  years  to  experience  and  ex- 
tensive study  and  must  train  a  corps  of  stu- 
dents upon  whose  assistance  he  could  rely. 
The  most  recent  outgrowth  of  this  attempt 
at  applied  psychology  is  the  founding  of  the 
journal,  the  "Psychological  Clinic,"  which 
will  publish  results  obtained  by  various  work- 
ers in  this  new  field  of  observation  and  inves- 
tigation. 

As.  Dr.  Witmer  says,  clinical  psychology 
is  closely  related  to  medicine,  to  sociology 
and  to  pedagogy.  "The  schoolroom,  the 
juvenile  court  and  the  streets  are  a  larger 
laboratory  of  psychology." 

An  alliance  between  practical  psychology 
and  these  various  fields  of  observation  can- 
not fail  to  give  results  which  will  be  most 
helpful  to  all  interested  in  the  betterment  and 
the  advance  of  humanity.  For  the  methods 
suggested  apply  not  only  to  the  unusually 
dull  child  but  also  to  the  normal  child  and 
to  those  who  may  be  unusually  brilliant  or 
possess  the  spark  of  genius.  "The  methods 
of  clinical  psychology  are  invoked  wherever 
the  status  of  an  individual  mind  is  determined 
by  observation  and  experiment,  and  pedagog- 
ical treatment  applies  to  a  change,  i.  e.,  the 

PRACTICAL  WORK  ACCOMPLISHED. 

In  the  initial  number  of  the  organ  of  this 
new  form  of  clinic  is  an  article  on  "An  In- 
fantile Stammer  (Baby  Talk)  in  a  Boy  of 
Twelve  Years,"  by  Clara  Harrison  Town, 
the  resident  psychologist  at  Friends'  Asylum 
for  the  Insane,  Frankford,  Pa.    Inasmuch  as 


we  know  personally  one  young  woman  af- 
flicted with  defective  speech  due  to  what  her 
physician  called  "petrified  baby  talk,"  this 
paper  interested  us  at  once. 

The  article  tells  in  detail  of  the  eflforts  of 
the  psychologist  to  correct  the  child's  modes 
of  articularion,  after  testing  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  each  vowel  and  consonant  at  the  be- 
ginning, in  isolation  and  also  at  the  end  of 
words  and  in  diflFerent  syllabic  combinations. 

Associated  with  his  defect  of  speech  was 
inability  to  speak  and  to  write  with  care  or 
in  order.  Letters  were  grouped  together  in 
absolutely  meaningless  manner,  and  words 
and  letters  were  carelessly  prepared  and  writ- 
ten, rewritten,  crossed  out,  etc.  It  took  many 
weeks  to  train  the  boy  to  articulate  distinctly, 
but  with  the  improvement  in  this  particular 
came  improvement  in  spelling  (altho  achieved 
with  great  difficulty),  and  in  the  arrangement 
of  his  written  work.  The  story  is  a  painful 
one,  because  it  shows  the  needless  way  in 
which  an  unwise  mother,  by  over-indulgence 
and  the  desire  to  keep  her  child  a  baby,  had 
almost  ruined  his  chances  for  a  useful  and 
possibly  successful  career  in  life. 

The  April  number  of  this  journal  has  an 
article,  "A  Chronic  Bad  Speller,"  a  study  of 
the  case  of  a  boy  of  fourteen  who  altho  bright 
and  intelligent  in  other  respects  was  at  four- 
teen in  the  class  with  children  of  eleven  be- 
cause of  his  deficiency  in  spelling  and  read- 
ing. It  was  found  after  repeated  experiments 
of  different  kinds  that  the  boy,  while  he  had 
normal  vision  in  each  eye,  taken  separately, 
yet,  owing  to  some  muscular  defect,  the  two 
did  not  work  well  together.  Altho  his  vision 
was  in  large  part  corrected  by  the  wearing 
of  glasses  he  was  never  entirely  able  to  over- 
come the  loss  of  training  in  his  earlier  years. 
After  several  months  of  training  it  took  him 
eight  minutes  to  read  a  page  and  a  half, 
where  three  months  before  it  required  two 
hours  for  two  pages.  The  boy  suffered  from 
what  Dr.  Litmer  calls  aphasia  amnesia.  As 
a  child  he  had  not  received  the  training  neces- 
sary to  form  correct  visual  images  of  words. 
He  had  no  memories  of  written  words  be- 
cause he  had  never  acquired  them.  Had  his 
parents  and  teachers  discovered  his  defect 
of  vision  in  his  early  childhood  he  would 
have  been  spared  years  of  misunderstanding 
and  discouragement. 

Dr.  Litmer  suggests  that  there  be  a  rigid 
insistence  upon  the  requirements  of  promo- 
tion in  the  public  school,  thinking  that  if  the 
backward  children  are  thus  kept  in  one  class 
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year  after  year  until  they  have  performed  the 
work  of  the  grade  that  teachers  and  parents 
and  superintendents  and  others  interested 
will  finally  recognize  the  problem  that  con- 
fronts all  and  will  realize  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  the  study  and  special  training  of  the 
individual  child.  This  will  lead  to  the  for- 
mation of  ungraded  classes  and  our  author 
and  editor  believes  every  school  with  an  en- 
rollment of  1,000  needs  one  ungraded  class 
which  shall  be  in  the  hands  of  expert  teachers 
and  limited  to  very  few  children. 

Other  articles  in  succeeding  numbers  of 
this  invaluable  journal  discuss  such  subjects 
as  "The  Fifteen  Months'  Training  of  a 
Feeble-Minded  Child"  and  "Public  Day 
Schools  for  Backward  Children."  These  may 
well  serve  as  a  wellspring  of  hope  to  the  af- 
flicted parents  of  similarly  afflicted  children. 
The  need  for  special  classes  in  the  public 
schools  is  ably  argued  by  J.  D.  Heilman  in 
another  number. 

James  E.  Bryan  contributes  a  paper  on  "A 
Method  for  Determining  the  Extent  and 
Causes  of  Retardation  in  a  City  School  Sys- 
tem." Mr.  Bryan  is  superintendent  of  schools, 
Camden,  N.  J.  He  explains  how  efficiently 
and  with  economy  of  time  examinations  can 
be  made  and  valuable  statistics  gathered  with 
the  assistance  of  the  classroom  teacher.  In 
making  his  examination  of  the  10,000  chil- 
dren enrolled  in  Camden's  schools  Mr.  Bryan 
assumed  as  his  standard  of  normality  for  the 
first  grade  the  exceedingly  conservative  one 
of  children  under  nine  years  of  age  altho  in 
New  Jersey  children  are  admitted  to  the 
public  schools  at  the  age  of  five.  This  was 
certainly  a  safe  limit  and  yet  even  with  this 
fair  standard  it  was  found  that  in  Grade  1 
there  was  a  percentage  of  13J4  backward 
children.  The  percentage  of  such  increased 
with  each  grade. 

Next  a  census  of  the  children  was  taken 
involving  points  most  of  which  could  be  ob- 
tained from  the  school  records,  such  as  name, 
residence,  age,  years  in  school,  attendance, 
etc.  Also  special  data  as  to  general  health, 
hearing,  sight,  inattention,  mental  deficiency, 
and  bad  conduct  was  asked  for.  To  assist 
in  the  investigation  blank  forms  were  distrib- 
uted to  the  teachers  and  special  preparation 
made  for  the  examination  as  to  sight  and 
hearing,  the  teachers  being  shown  how  to 
conduct  the  examination  both  with  the  chil- 
dren who  could  read  and  those  who  could 
not.  According  to  the  plan  described  two 
teachers  worked  together,  one  taking  charge 


of  the  children  of  both  classes  while  the  other 
examined  her  own  children  in  another  room 
with  enough  of  the  children  present  so  that 
time  of  explanation  would  be  saved  because 
the  children  had  seen  how  the  examination 
was  conducted  and  yet  not  enough  were  pres- 
ent to  enable  them  to  become  so  familiar 
with  the  characters  on  the  card  that  the  ex- 
amination lost  its  force. 

The  data  resulting  from  this  investigation 
is  not  given  in  the  paper  just  noted,  but  the 
paper  itself  we  recommend  to  the  attention 
of  all  school  superintendents  and  school 
teachers. 

"Retardation  Through  Neglect  in  Children 
of  the  Rich,"  is  the  title  of  another  paper 
from  which  we  quote  one  passage: 

"College  is  a  businesslike  matter,  and  de- 
mands the  same  devotion  that  any  other  suc- 
cessful business  enterprise  does." 

What  college,  we  wonder,  will  be  the  first 
to  have  the  courage  to  inscribe  that  state- 
ment upon  all  its  business  stationery? 

In  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  Dr.  Maximilian  P.  E. 
Groszman,  Ph.D.,  director,  maintains  the 
Groszman  School  for  Nervous  and  Atypical 
Children.  Dr.  Groszman  has  made  for  many 
years  a  study  of  the  abnormal  child  and  re- 
cently in  an  article  contributed  to  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  he  discusses  the  Excep- 
tional Child  and  the  Gradual  Recognition  of 
its  Specific  Needs,  He  considers  the  "un- 
graded" classes  of  the  public  schools  a  valu- 
able clearing  house  for  the  observation  and 
further  disposal  of  such  children  who  may  be 
abnormally  forward  as  well  as  backward. 

That  an  authoritative  daily  paper  should 
give  several  columns  to  such  a  topic  is  an 
encouraging  evidence  of  the  increasing  at- 
tention this  subject  is  drawing  to  itself. 


THE  AUXILIARY  SCHOOLS  OF  GERMANY 

The  problem  of  the  exceptional  child  has 
long  been  the  subject  of  thought  in  Germany, 
and  the  benefit  of  her  experience  is  fortunate- 
ly accessible  to  those  who  are  investigating 
the  same  matter  in  America.  Dr.  Brown, 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education, 
has  had  published  as  a  bulletin  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education,  a  recent  account  of  the  Auxil- 
iary Schools  of  Germany.  It  is  translated 
by  B.  Maennel,  rector  of  Mittelschule  in 
Halle. 

In  his  letter  of  transmittal  Dr.  Brown  says : 

"The  problem  of  proper  provision  for  exceptional 
children,  and  especially  for  backward  children,  in 
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our  great  city  systems  of  schools,  has  long  been 
recognized  as  one  of  great  importance.  It  has  to  do 
not  only  with  the  welfare  of  the  children  immedi- 
ately concerned,  but  with  that  of  all  other  children 
in  the  same  schools;  for  the  necessity  of  devoting 
extraordinary  care  and  attention  to  a  few  backward 
members  of  the  class  not  infrequently  prevents  the 
teacher  from  giving  due  care  and  attention  to  the 
larger  number  of  normally  endowed  members.  For 
both  reasons,  our  city  school  authorities  within  the 
past  few  years  have  devoted  much  attention  to  un- 
graded classes  and  other  special  provision  for  these 
exceptional  children. 

"It  is  believed  that  an  account  of  a  parallel  move- 
ment in  Germany,  where  it  has  had  a  longer  history 
and  has  reached  a  more  advanced  organization,  will 
be  of  use  to  those  who  are  furthering  this  movement 
in  American." 

The  six  lectures  of  Dr.  Maennel  embodied 
in  the  120  pages  of  this  monograph  gave  a 
detailed  and  thoro  exposition  of  the  gravity 
of  the  problem  and  how  Germany  is  trying 
to  handle  it. 

The  scope  of  the  lectures  will  best  be  un- 
derstood by  a  summary  of  the  table  of  con- 
tents. Twenty-two  pages  are  devoted  to  a 
historical  sketch.  The  credit  of  founding  the 
first  auxiliary  class  is  given  to  Principal 
Haupt,  of  Halle,  who  in  1859  proposed  the 
formation  of  a  special  class  class  for  defec- 
tive children,  then  numbering  seventeen.  This 
proposal  the  city  administration  carried  into 
immediate  effect,  directing  a  teacher  from  a 
folkschool  to  give  instruction  daily  to  those 
children  who  from  any  cause  were  not  ma- 
king progress. 

Auxiliary  classes  and  schools  were  soon 
organized  in  different  German  cities.  Berlin 
at  first  refused  to  establish  independent  aux- 
iliary schools  (1)  because  distances  to  school 
would  be  too  great;  (2)  the  stamp  of  infe- 
riority be  placed  too  prematurely  and  for  all 
time  upon  the  children  attending.  Berlin 
hoped  by  placing  the  children  in  small  classes 
to  soon  bring  them  back  into  association  with 
the  normal  children.  But  this  plan  did  not 
succeed  as  was  hoped  and  "practical  needs 
alone  necessitated  the  development  of  a  sys- 
tem of  special  classes  on  the  plan  of  the  aux- 
iliary schools  of  other  German  cities."  This 
chapter  gives  also  a  resufne  of  what  is  being 
done  in  other  countries  along  this  line. 

Austria  first  began  to  consider  such  special 
schooling  in  1895.  "She  had  in  1904  only 
half  as  many  classes  for  deficient  children  as 
the  city  of  Hamburg.  The  great  majority  of 
her  abnormal  children  are  without  any  in- 
struction at  all  or  remain  as  a  burden  upon 
the  general  folk  schools. 

Hungary  has  one  such  school,  altho  a 
movement  is  on  foot  for  the  founding  of  more 


such  and  for  the  special  scientific  training  of 
teachers  for  them. 

Switzerland  has  maintained  such  classes 
since  1888.  In  1898  a  course  of  instruction 
of  teachers  of  special  classes  was  inaugurated 
in  order  to  secure  imiformity  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  auxiliary  schools.  Switzerland 
has  55  classes. 

While  French  specialists  were  among  the 
first  to  point  out  the  "means  to  alleviate  the 
natural  defects  of  mankind,"  yet  neither 
France  nor  Russia  have  established  schools 
for  the  weak-minded  children,  except  that  in 
St.  Petersburg  there  are  two  institutions,  one 
for  the  idiot  and  feebly  endowed  of  wealthy 
circles  and  one  for  those  from  homes  of 
poverty. 

Sweden,  Norway  and  Denmark  have  since 
1900  been  making  slight  advances  in  this 
direction. 

In  1899  England,  thru  a  so-called  permis- 
sive act,  put  the  matter  into  the  hands  of 
committees  "who  at  their  pleasure  do  or  do 
not  adopt  the  statutory  regulations  for  aux- 
iliary school  instruction."  No  child  may  be 
admitted  in  these  schools  before  the  age  of 
7  or  after  that  of  16.  Many  cities  are  taking 
advantage  of  this  act  to  establish  such 
schools.  The  first  one  was  founded  in  Lon- 
don in  1892.  In  1893  there  were  60  schools 
with  3,063  pupils. 

Chapter  II  deals  with  the  Reasons  for  the 
Establishment  of  Auxiliary  Schools,  taking 
up  briefly  the  arguments  and  disposing  of 
the  one  opponent  of  such,  J.  H.  Witte.  Its 
main  point  is  that  the  withdrawal  of  the 
mentally  deficient  from  the  regular  schools 
removes  them  from  the  stimulus  which  comes 
from  association  with  the  superior  or  more 
gifted.  Witte  also  accuses  "the  champions 
of  the  auxiliary  schools  of  materialistic  ten- 
dencies/' thinking  them  in  dan^^er  of  falling 
victims  to  the  advocates  of  experimental 
psychology,  who  place  too  much  belief  in  his 
view,  in  the  dependence  of  the  spiritual  upon 
the  bodily  existence. 

Chapter  III  takes  up  the  "Admission  Pro- 
cedure," telling  of  the  different  manifesta- 
tions by  which  the  teacher  may  be  guided  in 
deciding  as  to  the  need  of  the  child's  removal 
from  the  regular  school.  Visits  to  the  home 
are  to  be  made;  various  city  ofiicers,  sisters 
of  charity,  overseers  of  the  poor,  etc.,  may  be 
called  upon  for  information. 

Examples  are  given  of  the  printed  forms 
used  in  different  German  cities,  which  the 
teacher  must  fill  out  before  the  child  is  ex- 
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amined  for  admission.  Great  care  seems  to 
be  taken  that  the  observations  of  the  pupil 
are  made  repeatedly  and  carefully  to  insure 
that  no  child  is  too  hastily  adjudged  to  be 
abnormal. 

Chapter  IV  treats  of  the  "Parents  and  the 
Whole  Environment  of  such  Children  Before 
and  During  the  Schood  Period." 

Chapter  V  concerns  the  "Health  Conditions 
of  Auxiliary  School  Pupils,"  and  here  the 
help  of  the  school  physician  is  called  upon. 
His  work  in  Halle  is  regulated  by  an  order 
drawn  up  by  the  rector  and  approved  by  the 
municipal  council.  In  stubborn  cases  the 
help  of  other  city  physicians  is  given  fre- 
quently without  pay.  The  school  physician 
is  also  able  to  call  upon  the  services  of  a 
specialist  in  cases  difficult  of  diagnosis.  The 
excellent  suggestion  is  made  that  the  physi- 
cian should  attend  teachers'  meetings  or  class 
instruction  in  order  to  test  his  opinions  in 
the  light  of  the  opinions  of  practical  school 
people.  "In  this  way  many  a  prejudice  can 
be  removed  from  both  sides.  One  way  in 
which  the  physician  Tr%y  serve  is  indicated 
here: 

"Of  course  the  authorities  will  intrust  jn  auxiliary 
school  only  to  a  physician  who  has  shown  an  interest 
either  in  school  hygiene  or  child-study.  How  the  phy- 
sician may  co-operate  with  advantage  to  the  teacher  is 
shown  in  the  following:  Suppose  a  dty  community  is 
short  of  funds.  It  declares  a  certain  room  is  good 
enough  to  be  used  for  the  auxiliary  classes.  Now,  the 
teacher  considers  this  room  entirely  unsuitable  for  vari- 
ous reasons.  If  the  physician  agrees  with  the  teacher 
....  his  word  has  often  more  weight  than  that  of 
the  schoolma'am." 

In  chapter  VI  we  find  a  consideration  of 
how  best  to  characterize  the  pupils.  This  is 
done  in  some  instances  by  taking  photo- 
graphs of  the  subject  when  first  entered  and 
after  some  interval  of  time.  Great  changes 
are  often  shown.  Records  and  reports  form 
another  medium  of  making  such  characteriz- 
ations and  the  writer  speaks  sympathetically 
of  the  tendency,  even  with  the  most  enthusi- 
astic and  consecrated  teacher,  to  grow  me- 
chanical, but  as  he  also  says,  "Mechanical 
treatment  of  these  evaluations  of  child-life 
leads  to  their  death."  This  chapter  is  a 
thoughtful  examination  of  the  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  accurately  noting  all  the  pecu- 
liarities mental,  physical,  moral  of  a  child  in 
such  manner  that  a  stranger  reading  such 
report  could  picture  the  child  and  his  peda- 
gogical and  medical  needs.  Rare  qualities  of 
sympathy  and  insight  are  required  of  the 
auxiliary  teacher.  A  study  of  the  several 
printed  forms  submitted  (for  stating  in  de- 


tail the  various  characteristics)  is  overwhelm- 
ing merely  to  glance  at.  What  must  it  be  to 
answer  conscientiously  all  the  many  inquiries 
concerning  body,  mind,  character,  progress, 
etc.  But  a  thoughtful  perusal  of  this  chapter 
will  be  suggestive  to  all  heads  of  special 
classes  of  schools  for  the  feeble-minded  or 
the  deficient  in  any  way. 

The  seventh  chapter  is  devoted  to  the 
Building  for  the  Auxiliary  School. 

Chapter  VIII  considers  the  classification  of 
the  pupils  and  the  number  in  each  dass.  Fifteen 
is  regarded  as  the  ideal  number,  altho  the 
Prussian  Minister  of  Education  recommends 
25.  But  undoubtedly,  our  author  assumes, 
this  high  number  is  given  because  of  finan- 
cial considerations. 

DiflFerence  in  religion  seems  to  make  no 
difference  in  classification  of  the  children. 
"Action  springing  from  love  of  mankind  in 
general  is  bound  to  no  dogma,"  says  Mr. 
Maennel. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  also  that  from 
economical  and  pedagogical  considerations, 
co-education  in  the  auxiliary  school  has  been 
regarded  as  essential  and  helpful  from  the 
very  start 

Chapter  IX  takes  up  the  daily  program. 
There  seems  to  be  nothmg  very  definite  set- 
tled as  to  how  best  to  make  the  educational 
purposes  of  the  school  conform  perfectly  to 
the  demands  of  hygiene.  The  authorities  on 
.such  subjects  do  not  appear  to  agree  as  to 
what  studies  tire  the  pupil  most  and  how 
most  surely  to  recognize  the  signs  of  the 
intensity  of  fatigue.  Nor  is  there  agreement 
as  to  the  order  of  the  lessons,  or  the  proper 
length  and  division  of  recesses. 

The  general  principles  underlying  the  out- 
lining of  the  curriculum  are  taken  up  in  chap- 
ter X.  Here,  also,  there  is  little  that  is  as- 
sured. Some,  following  the  plan  of  Rein, 
would  center  the  work  around  Robinson 
Crusoe  as  being  a  classical  model  ^for  the 
pupil  with  a  weak  will,  but  it  is  objected  that 
his  example  is  more  adapted  to  a  secluded 
educational  institution  than  to  a  public 
school. 

There  appears  to  be  as  yet  no  suitable 
reading  book,  primer  or  arithmetic  for  the 
auxiliary  school,  altho  efforts  to  make  such 
have  been  attempted  in  Leipzig  and  Switzer- 
land. A  specific  problem  seems  to  be  that 
of  planning  the  work  so  as  to  allow  for  the 
correction  of  errors  of  speech  from  which 
abnormal  pupils  so  often  suffer.  Principal 
Godtfring  of  Kiel  has  made  a  special  study 
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of  this  matter  and  he  arranges  to  correct  the 
speech  of  such  children  even  before  they 
reach  school  age.  "He  gathers  into  a  sort  of 
speech  kindergarten  all  those  children  who 
do  not  speak  normally  and  who  will  be  of 
school  age  within  half  a  year."  A  sifting  out 
process  takes  place  by  which  those  who  do 
not  respond  to  the  drilling  and  training  may 
be  placed  where  they  may  be  best  helped. 

The  general  aim  appears  to  be  to  develop 
in  the  pupils  the  standard  of  conduct  of  a 
worthy  and  useful  member  of  human  society. 
"To  this  end  all  those  subjects  of  instruction 
should  be  introduced  into  the  auxiliary  school 
which  tend  to  awaken  and  control  the  indi- 
vidual will  and  impulses  to  action/*  The 
course  of  study  for  the  first  and  last  years  in 
the  city  of  Halle  are  given  in  some  detail 
and  should  be  suggestive  to  other  workers 
in  this  field.  In  the  first  year  it  centers 
around  the  school  garden,  and  later,  the 
schoolhouse. 

Methods  of  instruction  are  discussed  in 
chapter  XL  Warning  is  given  against  dis- 
couraging the  children  by  demanding  too 
much  of  them  at  first.  Spontaneous,  happy 
play,  wisely  directed,  is  the  first  desidera- 
tum; play  involving  the  use  of  the  limbs  and 
the  sense  organs.  The  minds  must  be  kept 
ever  alert  during  the  lessons;  always  seeing, 
observing,  feeling,  measuring,  arranging,  etc. 
The  teacher  has  few  devices  (these  being  the 
Froebelian  pfts  and  occupations.)  "Outside 
of  these  the  teacher  must  be  all  in  all  to  his 
pupils." 

Chapter  XH  treats  of  discipline;  the 
schools'  care  of  the  soul  and  of  the  body. 

Chapter  XHI  deals  with  the  preparation 
of  the  auxiliary  school  pupils  for  confirma- 
tion; a  topic  which  does  not  especially  con- 
cern the  public  school  teachers  of  the  United 
States. 

Chapter  XIV  is  a  statement  of  the  rela- 
tions of  the  community  and  the  state  to  the 
auxiliary  school,  and  explains  the  economic 
advantage  to  the  state  in  giving  backward 
children  such  training  and  education  as  they 
are  capable  of.  In  addition  are  given  the  by- 
laws, etc.,  of  various  associations  whose  in- 
terest in  these  mentally  deficient  children 
shows  itself  among  other  things  in  seeking 
to  place  them  in  suitable  vocations  under 
trustworthy  foremen  and  employers  when 
they  have  left  the  auxiliary  school. 

In  this  chapter  is  also  considered  the  spe- 
cial administration  of  justice  is  necessary  in 
the  case  of  infringement  of  the  law  by  the 
weakly  endowed  or  backward  child. 


Chapter  XV  treats  of  the  importance  of 
securing  just  the  right  kind  of  teachers  for 
the  auxiliary  schools  and  also  of  the  difficulty 
in  finding  such  and  in  training  them  for  their 
especial  work,  as  this  particular  training  can- 
not very  well  be  given  in  the  usual  normal 
school.  It  is  suggested  that  the  state  estab- 
lish in  a  university  town  a  center  for  the 
auxiliary  school  teachers  well  versed  in  the- 
ory and  practice.  These  teachers,  together 
with  the  medical  men,  jurists,  and  political 
economists  from  the  university  should  give 
lectures  to  those  seminary  graduates  as  have 
been  chosen  at  its  recommendation  by  the 
official  authorities. 

To  us  in  America  where  the  women  teach- 
ers so  far  outnumber  the  men,  it  is  strange  to 
read  the  recommendation  that  women  serve 
as  teachers  of  these  children.  "And  yet,"  we 
read,  "the  auxiliary  school  could  only  gain 
by  it  if  the  motherly  influence  of  women 
teachers  were  added  to  the  fatherly  influence 
of  the  men." 

In  the  final  chapter,  XVI,  we  find  a  brief 
consideration  of  the  pedagogical  significance 
of  the  auxiliary  school.  It  concerns  the  phil- 
anthropist, the  jurist,  the  political  economist, 
the  pastor,  doctor,  and  the  military  officer. 
Mr.  Maennel  finds  such  schools  of  great  value 
for  all  teachers  and  educators  in  that  they 
offer  fields  for  investigation  and  judicious  ex- 
periment which  cannot  fail  to  throw  light 
upon  the  training  of  the  normal  child  as  well 
as  those  that  are  exceptional. 

There  is  an  appendix  to  the  volume  written 
by  Dr.  L.  R.  Klemm,  of  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation. It  refers  to  the  value  of  the  semi- 
annual promotion  of  children,  as  in  some 
American  schools,  in  that  they  put  back  for 
only  half  a  year  the  children  that  are  back- 
ward. A  diagram  also  is  given  illustrating 
the  organization  of  the  elementary  school 
system  of  Mannheim,  German,  which  is 
planned  in  three  courses,  one  for  the  normal, 
average;  one  for  those  only  temporarily  in 
need  of  aid  and  one  for  the  weak-minded  pu- 
pils. Transfer  from  one  to  the  other  is  com- 
paratively easily  made  if  progress  so  demands. 

Supplementary  statistics  of  the  Prussian 
schools  give  the  number  of  auxiliary  schools 
as  204,  with  12,734  pupils,  and  an  average  of 
18.5  children  to  one  teacher.  Seven  pages  of 
bibliography  give  a  list  of  the  various  books 
and  reports,  etc.,  dealing  with  the  subject 
matter  of  each  chapter. 

We  hope  this  invaluable  volume  may  have 
a  wide  reading  among  all  people  interested 
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in  the  welfare  of  the  State.  The  majority  of 
people  do  not  realize  the  gravity  of  this  prob- 
lem nor  how  it  affects  every  class  in  the 
community.  The  lover  of  his  kind  is  inter- 
ested in  it  from  one  point  of  view  and  the 
taxpayer  from  another. 


EDUCATION  IN  MEXICO 

From    "La    Ensenanza    Normal"    (Normal    Teaching 
Magazine),  Mexico. 

B.  VON  GLUMER. 

This  year,  the  two  normal  schools  in  the 
city  of  Mexico  for  boys  and  girls  have  pro- 
duced an  exceptionally  g^eat  number  of 
teachers.  Mr.  Correa,  the  director  of  normal 
instruction,  took  occasion  to  celebrate  this 
significant  and  important  event  by  solemn 
exercises  in  the  large  hall  of  the  Boy3*  Nor- 
mal. They  were  presided  over  by  the  secre- 
tary of  public  instruction,  Mr.  Justo  Sierra, 
and  the  sub-secretary  Mr.  E.  A.  Chavez. 

After  a  speech  from  the  director,  Mr.  Cor- 
rea, and  another  from  Prof.  L.  Kiel,  and  after 
some  musical  and  gymnastic  exercises  by  the 
students.  Secretary  Sierra  presented  to  the 
new  teachers  their  diplomas  and  spoke  feel- 
ingly of  the  duties  of  their  profession,  wel- 
coming them  as  missionaries  of  hope,  love, 
and  peace.  He  set  forth  the  superiority  of 
education  over  instruction.  Education  must 
come  through  love,  the  sunbeam  which  bright- 
ens all  things,  the  magnet  which  attracts 
everything.  He  spoke  of  Germany,  that  great 
nation  saved,  as  we  all  know,  by  the  invinc- 
ible legion  of  schoolmasters  that  achieved  the 
victory  at  Sadowa  and  Sedan.  Secretary 
Sierra  and  Sub-Secretary  Chavez  visited  after- 
ward the  exhibition  of  manUal  work  made  by 
the  students  of  the  Boys'  Normal  and  the 
Primary  Annex. 

As  a  very  encouraging  note,  we  must  say 
that  almost  every  one  of  the  teachers  recently 
graduated,  is  already  employed  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  City  of  Mexico  or  has  obtained 
important  places  in  one  or  some  other  state 
capital. 

The  pleasant  occasion  closed  with  a  chil- 
dren's party  in  the  Tivoli  of  Eliseo,  and  a 
banquet  offered  by  the  faculty  to  the  forty- 
nine  new  teachers. 

The  magazine  contains  besides,  the  pictures 
of  all  the  graduates  and  a  brief  review  of  the 
Mexican  Pedagogical  Press.  The  aims  of  this 
review  are  to  make  known  the  character,  ten- 
dencies and  aspirations  of  the  Mexican  Peda- 
gogical Press,  which  has  greatly  improved, 


and  throughout  the  middle  classes  has  become 
of  higher  service,  owing  to  its  varied,  instruc- 
tive, and  interesting  materials. 

"We,"  says  the  "Normal  Instruction,"  "wish 
to  point  out  the  ambitions,  and  impediments  of 
each  Mexican  pedagogical  paper  which  has 
for  its  aim  'the  progress  of  national  public 
instruction  and  the  promotion  of  the  teacher 
to  whom  the  care  of  the  rising  generation  is 
entrusted.' " 


OF  THE  SUNBEAM  THAT  TRIED 
TO  HND  A  WIFE 

L.  MUENCH,  PH.D. 

It  was  our  happy  privilege  to  call  in  last 
month's  Pedagogical  Digest  our  reader's  at- 
tention to  a  little  book  by  Miss  Sophia  Rein- 
heimer,  entitled  "About  Sun,  Rain,  Snow  and 
Wind  and  some  other  Dear  Friends,"  issued 
recently  by  the  publishers  of  a  magazine, 
named  "Hilfe"  in  Berlin-Schoeneberg.  The 
little  book  has  been  highly  approved  of  by 
most  of  the  educational  journals  of  Germany, 
and  as  we  could  not  do  otherwise  than  enter- 
tain the  same  favorable  opinion  about  it,  and 
as,  moreover,  on  the  part  of  some  of  our 
readers  the  desire  has  been  expressed  to  learn 
something  more  about  the  excellent  little 
work,  we  take  pleasure,  to  give  here  in  lieu 
of  the  monthly  Digest  the  English  version  of 
one  of  the  fifteen  stories  contained  in  that  in- 
teresting book,  sincerely  trusting  that  this  de- 
viation from  our  regular  routine  may  be  re- 
ceived by  our  readers  as  a  pleasant  variation 
from  the  critical  survey  of  pedagogical  publi- 
cations, to  which  we  shall  not  fail  faithfully 
to  return  next  month. 

There  was  a  wedding  at  church. 

Many  wedding  guests  were  gathered  there, 
all  in  their  finest  garments;  the  organ  was 
pealing;  the  altar  stood  decorated  with  flow- 
ers and  green  branches.  The  bride  in  white 
dress,  her  head  encircled  with-  a  green  wreath, 
her  entire  figure  covered  with  a  large  bridal- 
veil,  was  standing  beside  the  bridegroom  in 
front  of  the  altar. 

The  minister  had  just  asked  them  if  they 
were  willing  to  be  man  and  wife  and  would 
love  one  another,  always  and  always,  and 
both  had  answered  "Yes,"  for  they  loved  each 
other  truly. 

Just  at  that  moment  a  Sunbeam  came 
through  the  high  and  narrow  church  window; 
rushing  in,  it  went  straight  toward  the  bride. 
Upon  her  white  silken  veil  he  nestled  down 
so  that  he  could  look  straight  into  her  face. 
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"How  fair  she  is!"  thought  the  Sunbeam. 
"What  bright  brown  eyes  she  has,  and  what 
wealth  of  black  hair.  She  looks  indeed  the 
very  picture  of  happiness!'' 

Thereupon  the  Sunbeam  went  further  on 
his  way,  gazing  in  passing  by  at  the  finely- 
dressed  bridegroom  and  at  the  wedding 
guests,  observing  also  the  beautiful  flowers 
and  listening  for  awhile  to  the  solemn  peal  of 
the  organ;  this  done,  he  lightly  slipped  out 
of  the  church. 

When  he  was  outside  in  the  street,  he  still 
thought  of  all  the  beautiful  things  that  he 
had  seen  just  now,  and  especially  the  charm- 
ing bride.  In  the  street,  before  the  church 
door,  he  saw  people  waiting.  They  were  in- 
tent upon  seeing  the  wedding  procession 
when  it  would  file  out  from  the  church. 
Among  them  was  a  shoemaker's  apprentice 
boy,  who  had  a  pair  of  boots  hanging  on  his 
shoulders  and  who  sang,  "To  hold  a  wedding, 
that  is  nice." 

"He  is  right,"  thought  the  sunbeam.  "  To 
hold  a  wedding,  that  is  nice!'  Yea,  it  is  the 
nicest  thing  of  all!  I  will  also  hold  a  wed- 
ding and  for  this  purpose  will  instantly  start 
out  to  find  a  wife  for  myself!" 

"I  wonder,  if  I  shall  find  one  and  what  my 
brothers  the  other  sunbeams  will  say  when  I 
tell  them  that  I  have  taken  a  wife.  Yes,  I 
will  find  one  and  that  immediately !" 

Near  the  church,  in  a  garden,  stood  a  rose- 
bush that  bore  a  magnificent  red  rose. 

When  the  sunbeam  saw  the  rose,  he  forth- 
with thought  "She  would  be  a  wife  for  me. 
She  is  fair,  and  also  seems  to  be  of  noble 
birth,  otherwise  she  would  not  wear  so  fine 
a  dress  of  red  velvet.  I  will  ask  her  right 
away  if  she  will  be  my  wife.  But  I  see,  I 
will  have  to  wait  a  little  while,  until  that 
butterfly  has  gone  that  is  sitting  by  her,  for 
he  need  not  hear  what  I  am  going  to  say!" 

And  the  sunbeam  waited  and  waited.  It  is 
true  that  one  butterfly  had  flown  away,  but 
in  his  place  came  another  and  still  another, 
and  one  more,  and  then  came  a  bee  and  then 
a  bug 

This  sight  did  not  please  the  sunbeam  at 
all.  "No,  that  would  never  do  for  me.  A 
wife  that  receives  so  many  callers,  I  would 
hardly  care  to  have;  for  she  would  have  no 
time  to  spare  for  her  husband,"  thought  he. 
And  he  went  away  from  the  rose. 

On  the  same  shrub,  upos  a  g^een  leaf,  he 
saw  a  brilliant  dewdrop-pearl.  She  pleased 
him  from  the  outset ;  and  when  he  gaxed  at 
her  more  closely,  he  found  her  resplendent 


with  all  the  hues  of  the  rainbow, — red,  green, 
yellow,  blue,  and  lilac.  That  pleased  him  still 
better. 

"Will  you  be  my  dear  little  wife?"  said  he 
to  her. 

The  dewdrop-pcarl  made  no  answer;  she 
only  trembled  a  little.  Then  thought  the  sun- 
beam: "That  can  mean  nothing  else  with  her 
but  yes!"  and  he  gave  her  instantly  a  kiss, 
and  after  that  another,  and  still  another. 

Oh,  wonder!  what  did  that  mean?  With 
every  kiss  the  dewdrop-pearl  grew  smaller 
and  smaller.  There  was  at  last  but  little  left 
of  her.  Ah,  ah,  didn't  the  sunbeam  get 
frightened  then! 

"Gracious  goodness!"  thought  he.  "A  wife 
who  cannot  stand  a  kiss  from  me, — ^no,  she 
will  not  do  for  me  I" 

And  he  let  that  dot  of  a  dewdrop  lie  upon 
the  leaf  and  went  on  his  way. 

In  the  garden  he  was  no  longer  pleased, 
and  therefore  went  outside.  Now  he  came 
upon  a  green  meadow.  Through  the  meadow 
flowed  a  brook,  lined  on  both  sides  with  wil- 
low bushes,  upon  one  of  which  sat  a  tender 
blue  dragon-fly. 

"Blue  as  the  tint  of  the  sky,  where  I  dwell!" 
thought  the  sunbeam.  "She  perhaps  may 
prove  the  right  kind  of  a  wife  for  me!" 

Just  as  he  got  himself  ready  to  settle  down 
at  the  side  of  the  dragon-fly,  she  spread  her 
fine  transparent  pinions  and  glided  away  over 
the  surface  of  the  limpid  waters  of  the  brook. 
"Maybe  she  will  returu  soon"  thought 
the  sunbeam. 

But  the  dragon-fly  did  not  return.  Fly- 
ing criss-cross  over  the  water  she  caught 
g^ats  and  all  kinds  of  insects. 

"She  seems  to  be  extremely  voracious!" 
thought  the  sunbeam.  "You  would  hardly 
expect  that  from  so  airy  a  being.  Besides, 
she  appears  to  be  very  proud  and  vain,  as 
she  uses  the  water  for  her  mirror.  Ah!  who 
knows!  I  think  I  better  let  her  fly  and  seek 
some  other  wife  for  myself!" 

And  the  sunbeam  went  on  journeying. 

"It  really  seems  somewhat  difficult  to  find 
something  that  is  suitable,"  said  he  to  him- 
self.   "Still  I  will  seardi  on." 

And  he  wandered  across  the  meadow  quite 
a  long  distance,  as  far  as  its  border  on  the 
edge  of  a  wood.  There  in  the  shade,  sat  a 
girl  who  tended  a  flock  of  geese.  Beside  her 
in  the  grass  sat  her  little  sister,  a  tiny  sweet 
thing  with  golden  curls  crowned  by  a  wreath 
of  daisies. 

Very  much  would  the  sunbeam  have  liked 
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to  take  one  of  those  fine  and  soft  curls  with 
him,  for  they  glittered  like  gold,  just  like 
himself,  and  seemed  to  fit  him  exceedingly 
well.  But  did  not  the  locks  belong  to  the 
child?  and  was  not  the  child  her  mother's 
darling,  who  would  never  have  permitted  it? 
Besides  the  geese  were  already  cackling  quite 
dangerously,  and  the  child  threatened  with  a 
willow  branch  which  it  held  in  its  little  hand, 
while  exclaiming:  "Look  out,  you!" 

Then  the  sunbeam  became  frightened  and 
fled  into  the  wood.  There  reigned  quiet  and 
darkness.  Among  a  maze  of  trees,  across 
roots,  mosses  and  stones  the  sunbeam  pur- 
sued his  way.  Here  he  visited  a  family  of 
blueberry-bushes,  there  a  fir-cone,  here  a 
chafer,  Aere  a  spider.  And  whither  he  came, 
a  brilliant  light  illumed  that  part  of  the  for- 
est, and  everybody  that  he  visited  rejoiced 
greatly. 

All  of  a  sudden  he  heard  close  beside  him  a 
thin,  piping  voice.  It  came  from  underneath 
a  toad-stool,  where  sat  a  forest-mouse  who 
looked  sad  and  care-worn. 

"May  I  ask,  young  lady,  why  you  are  so 
sorrowful?"  asked  the  sunbeam. 

"Alas!"  replied  the  mouse  in  a  plaintive 
tone.  "I  have  just  now  become  a  widow.  My 
poor,  poor  husband  was  last  night  devoured 
by  a  horrid  owl.  Now  I  am  left  desolate  with 
my  six  diildren?" 

"That  is  too  bad,  and  I  am  very  sorry  for 
you,"  said  the  sunbeam.  "Yes,  yes,  those 
owls !  You  never  can  trust  one  of  them.  But 
take  comfort,  dearest  madam;  you  will  not 
fail  soon  to  find  another  husband.  How  old, 
tell  me,  are  you  children?" 

"Only  two  days  old !"  said  the  forest-mouse, 
while  drying  her  tears  with  her  long  tail  and 
gazing  at  the  sunbeam  with  quite  a  cheerful 
face.  "They  are  so  pretty,  those  little  chil- 
dren of  mine;  although  so  young,  their  fea- 
tures as  well  as  their  tails  are  very  well  devel- 
oped. Will  you  not  take  a  look  at  them? 
We  are  living  close  by." 

"No,  thank  you!"  said  the  sunbeam.  "I 
regret  exceedingly  that  a  business  of  great 
importance  calls  me  away  and  I  must  there- 
fore beg  you  to  excuse  my  hasty  departure." 

And  away  he  went,  disappearing  behind  the 
brambles  that  stood  close  by. 

"I  verily  believe  the  forest-mouse  would 
gladly  have  accepted  me  as  husband,"  thought 
the  sunbeam.  "She  herself  was  quite  good 
looking,  and  would  probably  make  a  good 
wife,  but  six  naked,  long-tailed  children — no. 


that  will  never  do!  Let  us  hasten  to  get 
away." 

Amid  all  this  wandering,  visiting,  and  look- 
ing about  time  had  flown  and  it  had  grown 
quite  late;  in  fact,  too  late  for  a  sunbeam  to 
be  abroad,  even  though  he  had  not  succeeded 
in  finding  a  wife  for  himself. 

"One  more  attempt  I  will  make,"  thought 
the  sunbeam.  "If  that  fails,  I  may  just  as 
well  make  up  my  mind  to  remain  unmarried." 

The  sunbeam  by  this  time  had  reached  the 
end  of  the  forest,  where  there  were  only  a 
few  single  little  pine-trees  and  scattered  rocks 
among  all  kinds  of  other  stones. 

"Good  evening,  Mr.  Sunbeam,"  rang  a  voice 
from  among  the  ledges. 

"Ah,  is  that  you.  Miss  Lizard?  That  was 
very  kind  of  you,  to  have  waited  for  me !" 

"Don't  I  always  do  that?"  kindly  asked  the 
Lizard,  while  looking  from  her  intelligent 
black  eyes  at  the  Sunbeam. 

The  Sunbeam,  while  surveying  that  tender, 
dazzling  creature,  that  sat  before  him  on  the 
ledge,  thought  to  himself:  "H'm,  she  is 
really  quite  a  charming  little  being.  And  she 
has  for  quite  a  while  been  in  love,  as  I  have 
good  reason  to  know.    How  would  it  be 

"Miss  Lizard!"  he  suddenly  asked,  "will 
you  marry  me?" 

"Marry  you?"  asked  the  Lizard  in  great 
surprise.  "Ah,  ah!  that  would  be  glorious — 
that  would  be  heavenly!" 

"But " 

"But?" 

"But  then,  dear  golden  Sunbeam,  then — 
then  you  must  not  go  away  from  me,  but 
must  always  remain  with  me!" 

"How  could  I  do  that?  Who  should  do  my 
w  rk  in  gardens,  meadows,  and  fields?  Do 
you  think,  perhaps,  that  I  am  loitering  about 
the  earth  for  mere  pleasure?  No,  my  remain- 
ing here  is  totally  out  of  question !" 

"Then  I  am  sorry,"  said  the  Lizard,  "but 
then  you  will  not  do  at  all  for  marrying; 
since  no  one  would  take  a  husband  who  wan- 
ders about  the  whole  livelong  day !" 

"Now  I  have  got  it !"  thought  the  Sunbeam 
quite  sadly.  "I  won't  do  for  marriage!  It's 
a  pity— a  great  pity!  How  did  that  shoe- 
maker's apprentice  boy  sing  this  morning  at 
the  church  door:  'Oh,  to  marry,  how  nice  is 
that!'  Still,  it  appears,  not  every  one  is  fit 
for  it.    It's  a  pity — a  great  pity,  indeed!" 

And  sadly  departed  the  Sunbeam  from  the 
earth  and  went  homeward  up  to  heaven. 

Just  when  he  had  reached  it  and  was  on 
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the  point  of  entering  its  portals,  he  saw  a 
hazy  white  little  cloud  coming  up  the  sky  in 
the  direction  of  the  place  where  he  stood. 

"I  will  just  take  a  look  at  her,"  thought  the 
Sunbeam,  and  he  waited  still  *a  little  while, 
until  the  little  evening-cloud  stood  close  be- 
fore him. 

"Isn't  she  pretty!  So  white',  so  transpar- 
ent! I  will  just  see  whether  she  is  of  the 
same  opinion  as  the  Lizard  when  she  said 
that  it  would  never  do  for  me  to  get  married." 

"Little,  pretty  evening-cloud !  Tell  me,  will 
you  be  my  wife?"  he  asked,  without  even  so 
much  as  an  introduction. 

And  the  little  cloud?  Blushingly  sJie  an- 
swered, "Yes,  Mr.  Sunbeam." 

"Yes?"  shouted  the  Sunbeam.  "O  how 
glorious !    But " 

"But?" 

"But  I  cannot  always  stay  witJi  you !  Dur- 
ing the  daytime  I  am  obliged  to  perform  my 
labor  on  earth.  But  when  it  is  eventide  and 
my  task  has  been  done,  I  can  come  to  you." 

"That  will  suffice  for  me,"  said  the  little 
Cloud,  humbly.  "But  you  must  come  to  me 
every  evening,  for  I  love  you  dearly!" 

"Now  I  see,"  said  the  Sunbeam  with  glee, 
"that  you  are  the  right  wife  for  me,  just  such 
a  one  as  I  have  been  looking  for." 

And  he  kissed  the  little  white  cloud,  and 
under  the  kiss  the  little  cloud  blushed  all 
over  with  a  purple  glow. 

Thereupon  the  Sunbeam  went  home  to  his 
brothers  and  sisters,  to  tell  them  what  had 
happened  and  to  invite  all  of  them  to  his 
wedding. 

The  other  Sunbeams  heartily  approved  of 
their  brother's  project  and  called  with  one 
accord.  "We  shall  follow  your  example,  dear 
brother,  and  shall  also  get  married,  and  that 
right  soon !" 

And  so  they  did  and  do  still,  and  that  is  the 
reason  why  you  see  sometimes  in  the  sky 
such  rosy  little  clouds ;  all  of  them  are  brides 
and  sunbeams  are  their  bridegrooms. 

People  are  apt  to  call  it  the  evening-glow. 

We,  however,  know  better. 


NOTE. — The  article  In  our  February  number,  by 
Ada  Van  Store  Harris,  "What  Should  the  Public 
Do  for  the  Care  and  Training  of  Children  Before 
They  Are  Admitted  to  Public  Schools/'  is  the  ad- 
dress given  by  Miss  Harris  before  the  Department 
of  Superintendence  of  the  N.  E.  A.  last  year  in 
Chicago.  We  were  permitted  to  print  it  through 
the  courtesy  of  Miss  Harris.  The  editors  regret  that 
owing  to  an  error  of  the  printers  this  statement 
was  not  made  last  month. 


BIAGAZINE   NOTES. 

"The  Elementary  School  Teacher"  for  February 
contains  an  article  summing  up  the  superintend- 
ents'  view  of  present  methods  of  inspiring  profes- 
sional interest  in  teachers."  The  report  is  ar- 
ranged by  Anna  Brochhausen,  supervising  princi- 
pal, Indianapolis. 

Seven  different  questions  were  sent  to  the  super- 
intendents in  different  parts  of  the  United  States 
covering  such  topics  as  the  influence  of  increase  of 
salary  in  promoting  interest;  value  of  an  expected 
pension  as  a  stimulus,  II;  use  and  importance  for 
professional  interest  of  "school  exhibitions";  visit- 
ing days;  visits  from  supervising  officers;  recording 
results  of  children's  tests,  etc.  m.  Best  way  of 
encouraging  teachers  who  have  grown  tired  from 
teaching  continually  in  the  same  grade  or  in  too 
limited  a  field. 

The  usual  plan  of  increasing  salary  Is  from  a 
minimum  to  a  maximum,  based  upon  experience. 
"There  is  a  tendency  now  of  special  compensation 
for  merit."  Several  superintendents  are  quoted 
upon  the  subject,  as  well  as  a  few  teachers.  Fifty 
per  cent  of  the  cities  heard  from  reward  sclLoIar- 
ship.  Regarding  the  value  of  school  exhibits  as 
inspiration,  several  feel  that  they  have  little  value 
because  it  is  usually  thought  that  they  are  "doc- 
tored." Nine  replies  considered  them  useful,  as 
helping  to  raise  standar4s  and  generate  new  Ideas. 
The  majority  agree  that  visiting  days  are  valuable 
although  some  qualify  their  statements.  There  ii 
considerable  variety  of  opinion  concemingr  the 
value  or  tests.  The  question  as  to  encouraging 
the  teacher  grown  dull,  received  a  variety  of  sug- 
gestive replies.  Among  these  are:  Leave  of  ab- 
sence with  assurance  of  re-employment;  shifting 
from  class  to  class,  or  school  to  school,  etc  Rest 
and  relaxation  periods  are  also  employed  by  some 
superintendents. 

Among  the  suggestions  for  conserving  a  teach- 
er's energy  are:  Smaller  classes;  special  classes 
for  exceptional  children;  sufficient  salary  to  make 
both  ends  meet,  etc.  Teachers'  meetings  have  sev- 
eral paragraphs  devoted  to  them.  Not  only  super- 
intendents, but  all  teachers  will  find  much  in  this 
article  to  interest  and  enlighten  them. 

The  same  Journal  contains  an  interesting:  arti<ne 
on  Fiela  Work,  etc..  Nature  Study,  by  Ira  B. 
Meyers. 

"The  Southern  Workman"  for  February  gives  a 
brief  but  inspiring  account  of  the  life  of  KUen 
Murray,  "the  longest  record  of  continuous  service 
in  the  education  of  the  freedmen  and  their  chil- 
dren." Years  ago  Miss  Murray,  an  English  woman. 
"Joined  her  friend,  Miss  Laura  Towne,  in  pioneer 
work  among  the  swarming  masses  of  ex-slaves," 
on  the  island  of  St.  Helena,  S.  C.  She  was  prin- 
cipal there  of  the  Penn  School.  Hampton  Institute 
uas  co-operated  In  many  ways  with  this  Penn  Nor- 
mal Inaustrlal  Agricultural  School.  The  work  ac- 
complished by  Miss  Murray  in  training  the  negroes 
to  habits  of  thrift  and  industry  and  self-respect, 
is  one  more  proof  of  the  possibilities  inherent  in 
our  colored  citizens. 

The  same  Journal  has  an  article  by  Monroe  N. 
Work  called  "The  Spirit  of  Negro  Poetry."  Still 
another  paper  is  "The  Lighting  of  the  Graves,"  by 
D.  E.  Kessler.  It  describes  the  Feast  of  All  Souls 
as  observed  by  the  Indians  of  the  Mesa  Grande 
Reservation  of  Southern  California.  A  picture  is 
given  of  the  one  hundred  and  twelve  years  old 
Angela,  who  for  thirty  years  has  conducted  the 
services  in  the  little  old  church,  chanting  from 
memo  /^  the  entire  Latin  service. 

The  February  "Century"  has  a  paper  by  Robert 
Hlchens  on  "The  Spell  of  Egypt,  as  Revealed  in  Its 
Monuments,"  illustrated  in  color  by  Jules  Guerln. 
The  mystery  of  "The  Daleth  of  the  Nations"  will 
be  felt  by  all  readers.    "Progress  in  Photogn^hy," 
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by  Charles  H.  Caffln,  will  interest  readers  of  raried 
pursuits.  "Sense  and  Sensibility/'  by  Helen  Keller, 
is  a  unique  and  important  contribution  to  our 
knowledge  of  what  the  senses  of  touch  and  smell 
mean  to  those  deprived  of  sight  and  hearing.  Such 
have  wonderful  rerelations  of  which  those  having 
all  their  senses  know  nothing.  What  is  said  about 
the  "elusive  person-odors"  is  of  great  interest.  In- 
fants apparently  have  little  or  none,  until  their 
individuality  begins  to  develop  at  six  or  seven 
along  with  their  mental  and  bodily  powers.  All 
students  of  psychology  will  be  charmed  by  the 
style  and  content  of  this  article. 

The  Evolution  of  Liife  ("Mars  as  the  Abode  of 
Life")*  by  Percival  Lowell,  is  also  a  most  suggestive 
article. 

In  "McClure's"  for  February  William  T.  Horna- 
day  tells  something  of  the  "Psychology  of  Wild 
Animals,"  painting  their  characters  in  rather  dark 
colors.  An  important  article,  by  William  James, 
is  enUtled  "The  Social  Value  of  the  College-Bred." 
He  states  as  the  best  thing  that  the  college  educa- 
tion gives  "the  ability  to  know  a  good  man  when 
you  see  him";  to  recognize  true  worth  and  work- 
manship wherever  found. 

The  School  Arts  Book  for  Pebmary  shows  among 
other  goed  things  an  innovation  in  8e¥ring  cards  that  this 
magazine  Is  about  to  put  upon  the  market.  There  is 
considerable  room  for  improvement  in  this  field  and  we 
are  glad  that  a  magazine  of  so  high  a  standard  has 
nndertaken  the  reform.  The  illustrations  reproduced 
by  courtesy  of  the  editor  on  another  page  shew  distinct 
artistic  merit. 
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BOOK  NOTES. 

* 'Pinafore  Palace,"  edited  by  Kate  Douglas  Wig- 
gin  and  Nora  Archibald  Smith.  The  editors  of  the 
^osy  King  and  Golden  Numbers  give  us  in  this 
beautiiul  volume  an  equally  choice  compilation  of 
verses,  which  Id  point  of  time,  should  precede  the 
former  volumes  as  it  is  arranged  for  tne  children 
who  have  not  outgrown  the  pinafore.  Here  are 
the  Ola,  well-established  Motner  Qoose  favorites 
with  others,  by  Jane  Taylor,  Eliza  Lee  Follen,  Isaac 
Watts  and  others,  who  wrote  charming  simple 
verse  for  the  children  of  several  generations  ago. 
Among  the  modern  writers  for  the  little  folk  are  a 
number  by  the  prince  of  nonsense  writers,  Edward 
Liear,  besides  Stevenson,  Emilie  Poulsson,  Kate 
Greenaway,  Celia  Thaxter,  Laurence  Tadema,  and 
Christina  Kossetti.  The  preface,  addressed  to  the 
mother,  explains  in  Mrs.  Wiggins'  usually  charm- 
ing, familiar  vein  the  grounds  upon  which  the  baby 
ana  his  mother  are  raised  to  royal  rank,  and  the 
almost  indispensable  part  which  such  rhymes  and 
sweet  and  wholesome  Jingles  and  poems  hold  in 
the  general  education  and  culture  of  even  the  little 
chila  as  the  foundation  for  a  later  love  of  the 
noblest  verse.  The  baby  is  throughout  regarded  as 
a  princeling  and  different  divisions  of  part  I  are 
devoted  to  Baby's  Plays,  Baby's  Hushaby's,  Baby's 
Journeys,  heroes  ana  heroines.  Baby's  Nonsense, 
"Guess-me-quicks,"  etc.  Part  II  is  tor  the  Little 
Prince  and  Princess,  and  the  chapters  comprise  the 
Palace  Playtime,  the  Palace  Garden,  the  Palace 
Pets,  etc.  William  Brighty  Rands'  quaint  and 
characteristic  plea  as  candidate  for  the  otfice  of 
Liiiiput  Laureate  are  fittingly  chosen  to  introduce 
ana  terminate  this  complete  and  varied  selection 
of  verse  lor  the  littlest  children.  In  style  of  paper 
and  binding  it  is  uniform  with  the  Posy  Ring  and 
others  of  that  series.    McClure  Co.,  N.  Y.  City. 

THE  IFS  OF  HISTORY,  by  Joseph  Edgar  Cham- 
berhn.  In  this  litUe  volume  of  2Z  bnci  chapters,  Mr. 
Chamberlin  atucks  the  subject  of  history  m  a  truly 
unique  way.  Selecting  certain  cruaal  events  in  the 
worlds  progress  he  demonstrates  that  with  nearly  all 
of  tnese,  tne  outcome  depended  upon  some  one  often 
apparently  unimportant  contingency;  Uiat  a  very  slight 
change  in  affairs  might  have  sent  the  pendulum  of 
events  swinging  in  a  different  direcuon.  By  such  a 
train  of  thoughts  he  emphasizes  the  importance  of  the 
events  which  take  place  and  by  effective  contrasts 
makes  us  appreciate  m  a  very  vivid  manner  the  occur- 
rences that  did  take  place.  Incidentally,  those  who 
wish  to  debate  the  question  of  special  providences  ver- 
sus chance  will  hnd  here  rich  suggestion.  Among  the 
*lfs"  thus  studied  we  tind  the  foilowing:  If  Themis- 
tocles  had  not  beaten  Aristides  in  an  Athenian  election, 
tremendous  indeed  would  have  been  tne  difference  in 
our  civilization  in  that  case;  if  Queen  Elizaibeth  had 
left  a  son  or  daughter ;  if  the  Spanish  Armada  had  sailed 
at  the  appointed  time;  if  Charles  iL  had  accepted  the 
proffered  kingship  of  Virginia;  if  Admiral  Penn  had 
persisted  in  alsowning  his  son  William;  if  the  boy 
George  Washington  had  become  a  British  midshipman ; 
if  Alexander  Hamilton  had  not  written  about  the  hur- 
ricane; if  Lincoln's  father  had  moved  southward  in- 
stead of  northward;  if  Skipper  Jennings  had  not  res- 
cued certain  shipwrecked  Japanese;  if  the  Confederate 
States  had  purchased  the  East  India  Companys'  fleet 
in  1861.  Nearly  all  of  the  events  selected  are  histor- 
ical in  their  influence,  but  chapter  VI.,  **If  the  Philar- 
.  monia  had  not  given  concerts  at  Viccnza,"  shows  how 
1  much  more  music  might  have  been  a  part  of  the 
hife  of  the  people  if  this  first  musical  society  had  not 
ibeen  formed  whose  eventual  influence  tended  to  turn 
[music  away  from  the  people  in  general  into  the  hands 
[of  professionals.  Mr.  Chamberlin,  in  his  interesting 
iDook,  brings  to  light  numerous  side  events  not  known 
to  the  general  public  reader. 
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DBPARTMENT  OF  SUPERINTENDENCB  OF  THE 
N.  B.  A. 

The  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeeociation  just  met  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
Feb.  26,  26,  27.  The  convention  diacussed  a 
number  of  timely  and  important  topics.  Among 
these  are:  The  saving  of  time  and  energy  in  school 
work.  (1).  In  view  of  the  increased  demands  upon 
the  schools  what  opportunities  are  ottered  for  econ- 
omy in  treating  the  course  of  study.  (2).  What 
modifications  in  organization  are  necessary  to  se- 
cure suitable  recognition  for  pupils  of  varying  abil- 
ity, particularly  the  ablest.  This  topic  will  interest 
our  readers  in  connection  with  the  digest  in  this 
number  of  the  Kindergarten-Primary  Magazine 
upon  the  needs  of  exceptional  children. 

There  was  also  at  this  meeting  a  symposium 
upon  the  place  of  industries  in  public  education. 
The  following  are  propositions  that  were  consid- 
ered: (1).  The  ideals  of  a  democracy  require  a 
system  of  public  education  that  shall  provide  equal 
educational  opportunities  for  all.  (2).  £3quality 
of  opportunity  can  be  secured  only  by  proper  recog- 
nition of  (a)  individual  differences  in  native  ca- 
pacities and  in  social  environment,  (b)  the  require- 
ments of  vocational  efficiency  as  well  as  of  (c)  gen- 
eral intelligence  and  executive  power.  (8).  The 
most  urgent  need  of  our  educational  system  is  an 
adequate  provision  for  the  vocational  needs  of  chil- 
dren destined  for  industrial  and  commercial  pur- 
suits. Allied  topics  were  also  considered  but  we 
have  given  enough  to  suggest  an  idea  of  the  general 
scope.  The  questions  were  handled  by  leaders  of 
educational  thought.  Another  topic  on  the  program 
was  the  nurture  and  protection  of  the  physical  well- 
being  of  public  school  pupils.  Sub-topics  were:  How 
can  the  school  make  contribution  of  permanent 
value  to  physical  development.  2.  The  mission  of 
the  playground.  3.  Medical  inspection  in  public 
schools. 

Agricultural  education  and  domestic  science 
were  also  considered  at  other  sesslons,and  the  school 
as  an  instrument  of  character  building  also  was  dis- 
cussed. 

Societies  which  meet  with  the  Department  of 
Superintendence  are:  The  National  Society  for  the 
Scientific  Study  of  Education,  the  Society  of  Col- 
lege Teachers  of  Education,  the  Educational  Press 
Association  of  America,  and  the  National  Commit- 
tee on  Agricultural  Education. 


GENERAL  CONVENTION  OF  THE  RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION. 

The  fifth  general  convention  of  the  Religious  Ed- 
ucation Association  met  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Feb. 
11-13.  The  theme  of  the  convention's  thoughts 
was  "The  Relation  of  Moral  and  Religious  Educa- 
tion to  the  Life  of  the  Nation."  As  stated  in  the 
printed  program  the  threefold  purpose  of  the  Re- 
ligious Education  Association  is:  "To  inspire  the 
educational  forces  of  our  country  with  the  religi- 
ous ideal;  to  inspire  the  religious  forces  of  our 
country  with  the  educational  ideal;  and  to  keep 
before  the  public  mind  the  ideal  of  religious  educa- 
tion and  the  public  sense  of  its  need  and  value." 

The  president  of  the  association  is  Henry 
Churchill  King  of  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

Seventeen  departmental  sessions  were  held,  com- 
prising those  devoted  to  the  universities;  fraternal 
and  social  service;  secondary  and  elementary 
schools;  teacher  training;  the  home;  libraries,  etc. 

The  topic  discussed  by  the  department  of  Sunday 
schools  was  "graded  curricula  in  principle  and 
practice."  A  number  of  different  systems  were  ex- 
plained by  leaders  in  each  field.  Among  these  were: 
The  Bible  Study  Union  system;  the  Graded  System 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church;  the  Sunday 
School  Commission  System  in  the  Episcopal  Church. 


The  Industrial  School  Curricula,  as  worked  out 
by  the  University  Congregational  Church,  Chicago, 
and  the  Disciples  School,  Boston,  were  described, 
and  the  International  System  as  well,  had  its  ex- 
ponent. 

A  Bible  School  Exhibit  of  Sunday  School  method, 
material  and  results,  showing  possibility  in  equip- 
ment and  system,  was  open  for  inspection.  At  the 
session  the  methods  of  moral  training  in  the  schools 
of  France  and  of  Germany  were  described,  and  the 
school's  responsibility  for  developing  control  of 
conduct  was  the  subject,  and  another  address,  "Ed- 
ucating Our  Youth  Away  from  Race  and  Religious 
Prejudice,"  was  a  timely  topic  for  these  days,  when 
the  words  "Sheenle,"  "Dago,"  "Micky,"  and  other 
terms  are  used  all  too  frequently  with  opprobrious 
intention  by  the  ignorant  and  narrow-minded. 

There  were  numerotus  others  subjects,  all  treated 
by  leaders  and  specialists  in  their  departments. 

President  Roosevelt  received  and  addressed  the 
delegates  in  the  East  Room  of  the  White  House  on 
Wednesday,  the  12th,  with  words  of  wisdom  and 
force. 

All  told,  there  were  thirty-three  meetings  witn 
ninety-seven  noted  speakers. 

The  London  (Ontario)  Froebd  Society  began  the 
school  year  with  a  very  busy  week  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Miss  Mari  Ruef  Hofer,  of  Teachers'  College, 
Columbia  University,  who  had  been  engaged  for  a  series 
of  lessons  in  Folk  Games  and  Dances.  The  series  closed 
with  a  Play  Festival  in  the  City  Hall  on  Saturday 
evening  Jan.  11th,  in  which  thirty-six  kindergartners 
took  part  The  games  have  interested  the  grade  teach- 
ers to  such  a  degree  that  they  have  been  asked,  grade 
by  grade,  on  successive  Tuesday  evenings  to  practice 
with  the  members  of  the  Froebel  Society  in  one  of  the 
kindergartens.  In  several  of  the  schools  the  kinder- 
gartners have  invited  the  older  girls  (eighth  grade)  to 
corte  after  four  to  practice,  and  other  grades  have 
asked  to  come.  Even  at  the  mothers'  meetings  the 
mothers  ask  to  be  shown  some  of  the  games  that  their 
older  children  are  learning.  Miss  Hofer  is  so  talented 
and  enthusiastic,  and  so  unsparing  of  herself  in  the 
training  class  that  she  covers  in  a  week  more  ground 
than  one  could  anticipate. 

J.  R.  Laidlaw. 

One  of  the  most  delightful  meetings  in  the  history 
of  the  Dayton  (Ohio)  Mothers'  Educational  Associa- 
tion was  that  held  on  Tuesday,  January  28,  some  four 
hundred  mothers  and  the  Primary  teachers  and  the 
Kindergartners  of  the  Public  Schools  being  present 

Mrs.  M.  B.  B.  Langzettel,  of  New  York  City,  gave 
the  address  of  the  afternoon,  which  was  of  deep  interest 
to  all,  and  listened  to  with  close  attention.  The  students 
of  the  Normal  School  entertained  at  the  beginning  and 
close  of  the  meeting  with  several  vocal  selections. 

The  Mothers'  Clubs  of  the  various  Public  Kinder- 
gartens of  Dayton  are  united  in  a  central  organization 
known  as  "The  Dayton  Mothers'  Educational  Associa- 
tion," which  holds  two  regular  meetings  during  the  year, 
when  each  club  gives  a  report  of  its  monthly  meeting, 
and  other  matters  of  interest  relating  to  the  progress  of 
their  work. 

Dayton  is  one  of  the  cities  which  has  had  for  several 
years  Kindergartens  established  in  all  of  the  schools. 
The  Mothers'  Clubs  have  been  the  means  of  helping  the 
Kindergartens  to  do  effective  work  in  the  schools  and 
the  community. 

We  find  that  a  Field  Note  in  the  September  number 
gave  an  erroneous  impression  regarding  the  Kinder- 
garten history  in  Baltimore.  The  notice  read  as  if  the 
Baltimore  Training  School  was  the  only  kindergarten 
training  school  in  that  city,  whereas  the  Affordby 
Kindergarten  Normal  is  nov7  in  its  eighteenth 
year.— Thb  kditors. 


A  UBRABT  FOB  THB  TBACmCB.       A  UBRABT  FOB  THIS  STUDIENT.     A  COMPLBTB  BEFBBENCE  WOBK 
OF  THIS    UTEBATUBB  OF  TUB   ENTIBB  WOBIJ>    FOB    THB    PAST    4,000    TBABS. 

Ridpath  Library  of  Uoiversal  Literature 

The  Greatett,  the  Beet,  the  Most  Complete    TreMure    House    of    Knowledge 
of  Its  kind  printed  In  the  Bullish  Tjuignage. 

HASTBB    WBITEBS    and    MASTBBPIBCES  In  one  stupendous  work  of  twenty-flTe 
MAQVTFICVSTIjY  nnd  SUP£BBL¥  lUnstmted       ' 


Do  you  need  entertainment  to  suit  your  varying  moods?  You  have  It  provided  for  In  diversified  form 
In  the  LIBRARY.  For  your  graver  moods  you  find  the  sparkling  wit  and  smlle-provoklng  fancies  of  MARK 
TWAIN.  ARTBMUS  WARD  or  BILL,  NYE.  and  the  Quaint  and  fanciful  creations  of  DICKENS,  MAC  LARBN, 
SCOTT.  THACKERAY.  COOPER.  HAGQARD  or  KIPLINQ.  glide  Into  your  pensive  hours  with  a  mild  and  gentle 
Bjrmpathy  that  steals  away  their  sadness  ere  you  are  aware;  would  find  solace  for  a  doubting  heart,  you  have 
but  to  turn  to  ST.  AUGUSTINE,  WESLEY.  LUTHER,  PARKER  or  CALVIN,  or  would  you  Investigate  the  dis- 
quieting theories  of  a  (so-called)  more  liberal  religious  thought,  then  pass  on  to  VOLTAIRE  or  PAINE;  would 
you  drink  deeply  of  philosophy,  bid  BACON,  ARISTOTLE.  SOCRATES,  PLATO.  KANT,  SPENCER  or  NEWTON 
into  your  presence;  would  you  h^  soothed  by  delightful  verse  or  carried  away  by  the  sweet  rhythm  of  the  more 
serious  poets,  open  the  books  at  JAMBS  WHITCOMB  RILEY.  ROBERT  BURNS,  or  LONGFELLOW.  TENNY- 
SON. WHITTIER,  GOETHE,  SCHILLER.  SHELLEY.  MILTON  or  DANTE:  would  you  be  thrilled  with  the  pas- 
sion of  oratory  or  fired  with  patriotic  eloquence,  you  can  summon  either  DEMOSTHENES.  GLADSTONE.  CLAY, 
WEBSTER,  PHILLIPS,  CASTELAR,  HENRY  or  PITT,  and  they  will  stand  ready  to  serve  you.  You  can  travel 
the  boundless  realms  of  space,  descend  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  or  ramble  'mid  the  luxurious  foliage  and  make 
the  acquaintance  of  the  strange  denizens  of  tropical  forest  with  a  merry  party  of  scientists  like  AGASSIZ.  AU- 
DUBON,   HERSCHEL.    FRANKLIN,    TYNDALL   or    DARWIN  to  accompany  you. 

Contains  a  Wonderful  Collection  of  the  Beautiful  and  Rare  Productions  of  all  the  Celebrated 
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This  marvelous  work  Is  now  ready  for  distribution,  from  entirely  new  type  and  new  plates,  at  the  following 
special   prices: 

The  Benalseance  Edition,  Three-quarter  Leather,  9175.00.  FnU  I«ather,  ftOO.OO.  Terms,  10  per  cent,  dis- 
eoont  for  cash,  or  net  price  on  moderate  monthly  payments. 

SOLD    BT    THE    PVBU8HEBS    EXCLU8IYELT   AND   ONLY   ON    SUBSCBIPTION. 

The  Opinions  of  a  Few  Prominent    Teachers    and    Educators: 

Dear  Sirs:  I  have  used  the  Ridpath  Library  of  Universal  Literature  In  my  nlversity  extension  courses, 
as  well  as  in  the  regrular  Normal   classes  and  have  found   it  an   invaluable  aid   to   both   teacher  and  class. 

The  edition  which  has  Just  reached  me  is  a  most  attractive  one  and  a  permanent  aid  in  our  library.  We 
find   It  of  the  utmost  value  as  a  source  of  ready   reference  and  recommend  it  heartily  to  every  teacher. 

Very   sincerely,  B.  LTBLL  BARLB. 

President  of  the  New  York  Proebel   Normal, 
New  York  City. 

"Bsra  Abbott  to  Ulrlch  Zwingll;  from  the  besrlnnln^s  of  the  World's  literature  to  the  best  productions  of 
yesterday  through  the  gamut  of  human  emotions  expressed  in  poetry  and  prose;  representing  every  art  In  story 
and  essay;  so  complete  that  it  may  be  said  that  there  are  no  omissions;  mechanically  beautiful,  the  'RIDPATH 
LIBRARY  OF  UNIVERSAL  LITBRATURB  offers  the  reader  the  cream  separated  from  the  commonplace  by 
able  editors,  and  a  purview  of  the  writings  of  men  not  otherwise  obtainable  outside  of  the  largest   libraries." 

HBNRY  B.  8AUNDBRS. 
Editor  Book  Reviews,  Western  New  York  Newspaper  Union, 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:  I  have  received  my  set  of  the  Ridpath  Library  of  Universal  Literature  In  the  Half  Leather 
binding,  and  after  making  a  thorough  examination  I  can  say.  that  from  every  standpoint  It  Is  Perfect.  It  should 
be    found   among   books   of   every    real    student.  SAMUEL  F.  COLEMAN. 

Sec'y  of  Manual    Training   Teachers'    Assn..    of    New    York   City. 

Gentlemen:  My  set  of  the  Ridpath  Library  of  Universal  Literature  has  been  received  and  carefully  exam- 
ined. I  have  tested  It  severely,  and  can  say  that  I  am  far  better  pleased  with  it  than  I  had  anticipated.  It  Is 
a  work  which  should  find  a  place  In  every  library.  The  selection  of  subject  matter,  the  arrangement,  and  the 
indexing  I  cannot  recommend  too  highly,  while  the  photogravures  and  the  binding  of  the  "de  Luxe"  edition  are 
all  that  could  be  desired.  Giving  as  It  does  the  essence  of  the  literature  of  all  ages,  it  will  prove  a  never  end- 
ing source  of  enjoyment  to  the  general  reader  and  of  Infinite  information  to  the  student   of  literature. 

RAYMOND  C.  OSBURN. 
Teacher  N.  Y.  High  School  of  Commerce,  N.  Y.  City. 

Gentlemen:    Your  Ridpath  Library  of  Universal  Literature  supplies  a  long  felt  want  along  educational  lines. 

The     source     of    Information     contained     therein     Is  highly   advantageous   to   all    teachers. 

Not  only   I.   but  quite  a  number  of  teachers   praise  this  great  work — "The  Ridpath  Library  of  Universal 
Literature."     This  masterpiece   of  literature   while   adding  knowledge  to  the  mind  Is  In  itself  a  great  mental 
discipline. 

Many    of    the    memory    selections    contained    therein  are  with  difficulty  found  elsewhere. 

As  an  aid  to  the  true  teacher  It  cannot  be  surpassed.      The    many    volumes    are    Invaluable    to    all 
highly  cultured  and  well   educated  persons,  to  say  nothing  of  the   peace  of  mind  and   comfort  one   en 
joys  while   reading  Its  many  extracts,    produced   by  the  greatest    minds    of    the    best   authors    of    the 
wald  LAURA  SCHROBDER. 


P.   S.   88,   The  Bronx,   N.   Y.   City. 

To  Teachers  of  Trenton.  N.  J. — 

I  have   examined   that  splendid  set   of  books  prepared   under  the  direction  of  Dr.  John 
Clark  Ridpath.  entitled  "Library  of  Universal  Literature,"  and  am  confident  in  saying  that 
it  Is  a  most  valuable  collection. 

As  the  skilled   workman  is  helpless  without  tools,  so     Is    the    teacher    with  out 
books.     Here  is  a  library  of  the  world's  choicest  Information.      The   literature   of   very 
land,  biographies  of  the  mile-stones  of  the  world's  progress    the    choicest    thoughts 
of  the  master-minds  of  the  past,  and  In  fact  a  wealth  of     mental    treasure     not 
measured   by  Its  cost. 

The  wise  teacher  and  principal  will  accept  this  as  a  chance     to     get 
valuable   assistant    at  so    easy    an    opportunity,    that    I   am  sure  that  many 
of  the  teachers  of  Tfenton  will  avail  themselves  of  the  same. 
I  cordially  recommend  the  work. 
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RELIABLE  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES  OE  AMERICA 

Erery  profrettlye  teacher  who  tfeslrei  prevotlM  thoaM  take  ap  the  aMtter  wtth  aoaM  wide-awake  Teachers'  Afeacy.  Bcjoad 
the  icape  of  a  teacher*!  penoaal  ac^aaiataace  there  ii  aot  aiach  hope  of  advaaciaf  aaaldetf.  Soaie  afeacles  have  poidtkMi  wait- 
|af  for  experleaced  teachers  aad  all  shoaM  be  able  to  adrlse  yoa  to  sroar  adyaatafe.  If  sroa  coateaiplate  aiOYlaf  to  a  distast  sec 
tioa,  let  soaie  af eacy  secare  yoa  a  positioa  before  yoa  fo.   Aay  of  the  followiaf  will  doabtless  sead  partlcakrs  la  reply  to  postal 


CUCCESS  TEACHERS' A6ENCY 


will  help  von  secure  just  what 
you  want  in  an] 


ay  department- 


al! ANY  State,    bund  red  8  of 
.  ^    schools  look  to  us  for  teachers.      You  can  gain  nothing  by  delay.     No 


THE  EMPIRE 

TEACflERS'  A6ENCY 


LOCATES  KDJDQHUirrEN  TEACHEBS 

Because  of  the  scarcity  of  candidates  we  will 
register  any  kindergarten  teacher  and  accept 
registration  fee  later,  after  we  place  you. 

We  also  extend  time  in  payment  of  com- 
mission. 

D.  B.  COOK,  Maaager  Write  To^y.    SeadFtoto 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.     We  have  placed  hundreds  of  others.    Why  may 
we  not  help  you> 

Empire  Teachers'  Agency, 

An  Agency  with  agents.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Om  I5tt  YEAB  BOOK  {g:'tl8y.T?jtV.^lg 


Wcttera  8tatM«  and  what  w«  are  doing  la  wml 
•ra  poaltloos.  Oar  plan  :ClMc»P*rMaal  Work 
fsraSslfCtsdllsaiMrtblp.  Write  the  acarMt 
oflKce. 


The  HAZARD  TEACHERS' A6ENCY 

317  KoMtQ  Building.  •  MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 
615  Empirt  StoU  Bulldlna.  SPOKANE.  WASH. 
2t4  Rollwqy  Exchange.    -    DENVER.  COL9. 


SABIN'S  EDUCATIONAL  EXCHANGE 

HENRY  SABIN  1907  Mtb  Seaaon  ELBRIIKiB  H.  8ABIN. 

During  last  year  placed  teocbereln  80  counties  In  Iowa,  and  In  Minnesota,  Northend  So 
DakoU,  Nebraska.  Colorado,  Wyoming,  Utah.  Idaho,  MonUna,  Washington  and  Ore. 

gan.  AddreM,  HENRY  SABIN,     Hanhattan  Building,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 


PIONEER  TEACHERS'  AGENCY, 


wni  help  T0«  to  get  a  now  or  better  poeltloa, 
Clerk,  Book- <c««per,  or  Bteaographer.     Enroll  1 

The  demand  for  a«»od  '«iaehers  la  all  tho  fl 
gTMftter  than  th^  •nnply. 

Write  for  applleoHoa  blanks  and  fall  partk«nlar«. 


)klahoma  Cityi  Okla. 

w  rev  are  a  Teaeher 
«  .^     _        -      **"  raeandee  In  sebools. 
la  all  tho  Western  and  Sonthom  States  Is  f^ 


ROME 


TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

''^'^^^^^•^l'®^^??**  positions  in  all  partsof  the  United  States 
Registration  fee  holds  good  imtU  we  secure  a  position  for  7011. 

!¥•  X.  Crider,  Rome,  New  York 


Primary  Teachers  Wanted 

TaeaaHca   now.     Bmiaaa  •f  *r .    maad,  •«cr  nuUD  rcdatnitlaa  t» 
tlieaa  wtth  aomo  •zportonca.  THA  M.  THURSTON.  Mjimmt. 
THURgTOW'S  TBACHBRflP  AGBlfUT,  WTS  WabZahA^  Ckiemm^. 


Minneapolis 

Teachers' 

Agency 


for 

Onr 

Latest 

Booklet 


1.  Admite  to  membership  only  the  better  clsss  of  teschais 

resistrstion   fee  returned  to   others  st  ones. 

2.  Retuinsfeeifitsseryiceisnotsatisfacroiy. 

8.  M^  spedslty  of  placing  members  In  the  lilddls 
StatM  and  m  the  West— largest  salaries  paid  there. 

4.  Is  conducted  bj  experienced  educators  and  bnsiasBB 
men. 

^  te  ^  I^«Qomiiu^  success  in  placing  Its  memben  dui^ 


6. 


inff  the  past  year. 
Now  is  the  Ume  to  register 


Send  for  onr  New  Booklet. 
Address,  a^-^ap  Poortsmith  Avenne, 

Dept,  P.    niNNBAPOUS,  fllNM. 


Positions— for  Teachers 

If  yon  want  a  position  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  or  in  Montana  or  Idaho,  it  will 
pay  yon  to  register  with  the 

Pacific  Teachers'  Agency 

SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON 

Send  for  Manual  and  Registratioa 
blank.    Address 

B.  W.  BRINTNALL,  Manager, 
523  New  York  Block, 

Seattle,  Watk. 

Teach  in  the 
Sunny  South 

This  section  offers  better  1d- 
dacements  to  ssplriiig  teachera 
than  mnf  other,  and  teachers  are 
in  great  d^nand.  If  joa  want  a 
good  position  for  next  schcwl  year 
yon  can  secure  It  in  this  field.  For 
full  information  write 

OLAUDB  J.  BELL^ 

Nashyille,  Tenni. 

Proprietcw     the     BM     TemOMBO^ 

Agency, 

GO  SOUTH 

Many  Teachers  Wanted 

An  Agency  that 
Recommends  in  15  Southern  States 
Ala.,    Ark.,    Pla.,    Ga.,    Ky..    Md., 
Miss.,   Mo.,    N.   C.   S.    C,    Tenn., 

Tex.,  W.  Va. 
Also  conducts  a 

Special  Florida  Teachers'  Agency 
Supplies  Teachers  for  Universities, 
Colleges,  Private,  Normal,  High, 
and  Grade  Schools;  Special  Teach- 
ers of  Commercial  Branches,  Man- 
ual Training,  Domestic  Science, 
Art,  Drawing,  Music,  Elocution, 
Physical  Culture,  Athletics. 
Deals  in  School  Property 

Calls  come  from  School  Officials. 
Recommends  all  the  year  round. 
Register  now.     Best  chances  come 

early. 
SOUTHERN   EDUCATIONAL  RE- 
VIEW TEACHERS  AGENCY 
CHATTANOOGA,  TENN. 


CHICAGO. 


VAN     BUREN     Si 


THE  CLARK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 


JS"^J«g, wn  riAXFUjMi,  sinv  mu 


iav»j 


Franklm's  Crayons 

In     Blaolc    or    Colors 

Were  the  first  of  tho  ktad  aade  hi 
tke  U.  S.aatf  haye  ahrayi  beeo  ootetf 
for  their  ftae  eyeo  frali  and  rich- 
■eu  of  color.  They  bleed  eatf  oyer- 
worfc  nicely,  are  cleaner  and  handler 
than  water  colon  for  children*!  nie. 
made  In  great  variety  of  iliea,  colors 
■d  assortments  In  package.  Send 
postnl  for  leaflet  and  free  samples  to 
teachers,     ention  school. 

The   Franklin  Crayon  Co. 

RocHester,  N.  Y. 


Bogus  Paper  Weaying 
Mats 

H  yoa  aredUMtlsflep  with  tiM  thin. 
fUauy.  stroaciy  colored  and  **aMcblae 
BMde*'  WMivIng  mats  In  coneral  use. 
why  not  let  us  send  yoa  free  fnaiples 
of  ttM  "Boffas  Paper  Weev  g  4  ts>  *' 
They  are  large  In  size,  heavy  enough  to 
weave  without  a  needle,  00ft  In  textnre 
and  la  color,  and  have  to  be  *'hand 
BMde"  by  the  paplU  themselves.  $l.oo 
a  hoadred. 

UniE  FOLKy  LAND 

This  Is  a  charming  **sonrce  book"  for 
Kindergarten  and  Primary  teachers. 
It  Is  written  by  Miss  riadge  A.  Bigham, 
aathor  of  '*5torles  of  Mother  Ooose  VU- 
lage.'*  It  tells  the  **Story  of  a  Little  Boy 
In  a  Big  World.*'  Bach  week's  work  U 
foUowed  by  a  dally  '^program."  The 
most  Important  Kindergarten  book  In 
years.    Price,  $a  00,  postpaid. 

itkiisoii,  Meotzer  &  (trover 

PUBLISHERS 

Ohlcago  and  Boston. 


SOflETDINfi  NEW 

IN 

DRAWINQ 

CarbtMiniph  Tracing  Stamps 

in  the  form  of  an  ordina  ry  writing 
tablet  with  carbon  sheets  attached. 
By  placing  picture  over  carbon-paper 
and  retracing  pictures  with  a  pencil 
the  desired  colors  are  produceo.  A 
most  delightful  and  easy  method  of 
Learning  to  Draw  in  Colors.  Nothing 
like  it  ever  invented.  Everj*  teacher 
^ould  see  one.  Sample  copy  for  10 
cents  in  stamps.  Special  rates  in  large 
quantities.        Address, 

W.  H.  MARTINDILL, 

Mulstce.  Mich. 


npT7  A  r^HT?T?  Q    ^^  ^*^*  ^^**  difficulty  in 
1  JLl^-r\.V-<riILJ\.0    supplying  the  demand  for 

strong  Primary  Teachers.    Wages  will  please  you. 

Owen  Pacific  Coast  Teacher's  Agency 

ncninnvllU,  Or.g«Hi. 


Wrttaw 


An  Agency  that  Recommends  all  Over  the 

Country 

H«r«  aro  examples  of  1906  chaases  through  this  acency  In  ototj  eooo  b7  roooin> 
YQendation  only.  Nora  Scotia  to  N  T.  Bdltta  McLiOod.  Pamboro  to  Montour  Falls. 
Ifalno  to  N.  J.  Anna  l».  Bard.  Preoque  tele  to  Hotraken.  Manaehusetta  to  N.  T. 
Ruth  M.  Fletcher.  Northampton  to  Watertown.  Oomiecticut  to  N.  T.  Clarence  O. 
Boyd.  New  Haven  to  Chateaugay.  New  York  to  Vt.  Ida  Bveland.  Franklin  to  Caa- 
tleton  Normal;  to  N.  J..  Martha  Banra  Ithaca  to  Baat  Oranse;  to  Pa..  W.  B. 
Dlmorler.  Montour  Falls  to  Brie;  to  W.  Va..  Mjrra  L.  Shank.  Auburn  to  Morgan- 
town:  to  Ohio.  Blspeth  McCreary.  Franklin  to  Geneva;  to  Mich..  Gertrude  Miller. 
Oswego  to  Kalamasoo;  to  Iowa.  D.  Theodore  Manning.  Rochester  to  Storm  Lake,  to 
Mo..  John  P.  Clark.  Gowanda  to  Carthage.  New  Jersey  to  N.  T..  F.  W.  Reed. 
Brldgeton  to  Dobbs  Ferry.  PennsylvanU  to  N.  T  Ada  M.  Perry.  Bast  Sharon  to 
Qeneva;  to  N.  J..  Marietta  Meredith.  Towanda  to  Passaic.  Michigan  to  Ohio 
George  W.  Slevers.  Kalamazoo  to  Cincinnati.  Wisconsin  to  N.  T.  C.  J.  Vrooman. 
Racine  to  Utlca.     California  to  Ala.     Ida  M.  Cooley.   San  Francisco  to  Birmingham 

During  1906  this  agency  filled  67  places  with  candidates  who  did  not  even  write  a 
letter.     They  were  either  called  up  by  long-distance  telephone  or  asked  to  come  here 

Without  even  Writing  a  Letter 

for  an  Interview,  and  the  contract  was  closed  without  correspondence.  Among  these 
were  the  principals  at  Cardiff.  Bast  WllHston.  Bastwood.  Great  Valley.  North  Rose. 
Russell  and  Sharon  Springs,  N.  T.,  and  Du  Bols.  Pa. ;  such  men  assistants  as  Merle 
W.  Ralph.  Amsterdam.  K.  L.  Taylor.  Ithaca;  F.  W.  Palmer.  Troy  Academy;  A.  C. 
Lewla  St.  John's  School;  Richard  D.  Fish.  Milton.  Pa.;  and  Robert  H.  Stevens. 
Towanda.  Pa.;  such  training  class  teachers  as  Caroline  H.  Annable.  Jamestown;  and 
Jessie  Mann.  Massena;  such  dty  teachers  a«  Mae  L.  Haley  and  Grace  P.  Glllett 
Auburn;  Margaret  M.  Allen  and  Ada  M.  Perry.  Geneva;  Alice  M.  Stack  and  E«dna 
C.  Fear.  Homell:  B.  Nellie  Barker.  Ithaca;  Bunice  B.  Titus.  Schenectady;  Florence 
A.  Brooks.  Utlca;  and  Dora  B.  Falrchild.  Tonkers;  the  preceptress  of  Cook  Academy 
(from  Nova  Scotia):  and  such  high  and  grade  teachers  as  Katherlne  Hayes,  Batavla; 
Bdlth  B.  King.  Bay  Shoro;  Marion  Hodskin.  Munnsville;  S.  Grace  Piilford.  New 
Hartford;  Mary  F.  Fltspatrlck.  Rouse's  Point;  Mary  D.  Spencer.  Sidney;  Wanda 
Tompkina  Vernon;  Mary  B.  Campion.  Westbury  Station;  Grace  B.  Curtla  LJlllan  B. 
Fisk  and  Anna  L.  Williams.  Whitehall;  such  out-of-the-state  appointments  as 
MartetU  Meredith.  Passaic.  N.  J.;  Helen  Hart  and  Maude  F.  Deuel.  Conneaut.  O.; 
Blspeth  McCreary  and  Blisabeth  Trayhem.  Geneva,  O.;  Bthel  M.  Crandall.  Harriet 
F.  Bird,  and  Nettle  B.  Matthewa  Warren.  O.;  and  Gertrude  F.  Miller.  Kalamasoo. 
Mich.  Wouldn't  you  like  to  get  a  good  plaoo  as  easily  as  thisT  Tou  can  do  It  only 
throogh  a  rooonunendatlon  agency. 

School  Bulletin  Agency,  C.  W.  Bardeen,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


The   South  Dakota  Teachers    Agency 

Is  the  l>est  medium  thronfli  which  to  obtsin  positions 
in  the  South  Dskots  Schools.         Write  for  hlsnks  to 

The  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION,  MADISON,  S.  l.. 


THE  TBXAS  TEACHERS*  BUREAU,  816  Thomas  Ay.«  Dallas, 
Tex.,  will  secure  yoa  a  Incrative  position  In  the  southwest. 


The  Western  School  News 

published  at  Taloga,  Oklahoma,  will  be  enlarged  and 
greatly  improved  for  1908.  Largest  and  best  advertis- 
ing medium  of  its  kind  in  Western  Oklahoma.  Contains 
special  departments  for  School  Boards  and  School 
Officers,  Children's  Department,  General  News  and 
Notes,  Teachers'  Department,  Common  School  Alumni, 
Examination  Questions,  etc.  Best  publication  in  the 
state  for  School  Boards.  Bright  and  breezy  and  should 
be  read  by  every  teacher  and  school  officer. 

WESTERN  SCHOOL  NEWS, 

Taloga,  Okla. 
R.  N.  FROST,  Publisher  and  Manager. 


splendid  Pictures 

For  Deoormting 
THE  KIKDEEGABTEN 
By  luch  famoug  artists  as 
Teiiie  Willcox  Smith 
Ethel  Franklin  Bettt 
Anita  Le  Boy 
Eliiabeth  Shippen  Oreen 
E.  lemon  Knipe 
Eliiabeth  F.  Bontall 

The  plctnree  are  handsomely  re- 
prodnoed  and  mounted  on  heary 
board.  The  prices  are  6  Co  and  |1 
per  picture. 

We  publish  a  number  of  books  that 
hare  a  direct  appeal  to  Kindergart- 
ners  and  hare  prepared  handsome 
cat  aloga  glTlns  full  descriptions  of 
them.  Any  of  the  pamphlets  listed 
below  will  be  sent  on  request. 

■■IHiHI^M  am  Interested  Inl 
1.  BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN 
i.  ARTISTIC  PICTURES 


3.  NRW  PUBLICATIONS 

4.  BOOKS  for  HOMEMAKERS 

Name 

Street  

City 

K.  P. 


Occupations 

No  KlndersarUer  can  fail  to  see 
the   Bdncational   Value   of   these 

OLSTXB  AID  BEAUnFOL 

CUT-OUTS 


THE  UBTHFUL  HEHAOEBIE 

Consisting  of  six  sheeU,  beautifully  printed  in 
bright  colors.  The  lion,  the  tiger,  the  bear,  the 
elephant,  the  rabbit,  and  turkey  can  be  cut  out  and 
made  to  look  real  liye  animals. 

In  an  Envelope  (7%xll%  inches)  25c 


THE  KAOIC  OEAHOEUHOS 

All  well  known  characters.  Little  Red  Riding 
Hood  and  the  Wolf  are  interchangeable  and  so  are 
the  Owl  and  the  Pussy  Cat,  Mrs.  Peter  and  the 
Pumpkin,  The  Princess  and  The  Ogre,  Mother  Hub- 
bard and  her  Dog,  the  Hare  and  the  Tortoise. 

In  an  Envelope  (9x13  inches  25c 


THE  AGILE  ACBOBATS 

Consisting  of  a  chautTeur,  a  pirate,  a  clown,  a 
cannibal,  a  farmer  and  a  mandarin.  These  round- 
Jointed  creatures  can  be  put  together  into  every 
conceivable  attitude. 

In  ta  Envelope  (TVazSVa  inches)  25o 

THE  HOUSE  THAT  GLUE  BTJUT 

The  series  proTides  the  rooms  of  the  house — ^par- 
lor, dining-room,  kitchen,  etc,  with  all  their  fur- 
niture. The  latter  the  child  can  cut  out  and  paste 
upon  the  pictures  of  the  rooms  according  to  the 
suggestions  given  in  the  text,  or  may  follow  out  his 
own  ideas. 

Ohlong,  4to,  boards  or  loose  leavea,  $1.00 

Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co. 

S21  Pdnrth  Ave.,  Hew  York 


Iranklm's  Crayons 

In    BlaoR    or    Colors 

Wen  the  flnt  ef  tht  ktad  aade  hi 
the  U.  S.aa4  have  ahrayi  beea  eetetf 
for  their  ftae  even  f rail  and  rich- 
■esi  of  color.  They  blend  and  oyer- 
work  aicelj,  are  cleaner  and  handier 
than  water  colort  for  children's  nie. 
aade  la  great  variety  of  aiics,  cotora 
nd  aaiortaieata  la  pmckMgt.  Send 
postal  for  leaflet  and  free  saaiples  to 
teachers,     entton  school. 

The   Franklin  Crayon  Co. 

R.ocHester»  N.  Y« 


Bofos  Paper  Weavinf 
Mats 

H  you  are  dlMstlsflep  with  the  thin, 
HloMy.  stroof  ty  colored  ami  "OMichtae 
BMde**  WMiVing  mats  In  cenoral  bm. 
why  not  let  as  send  you  free  Mmplee 
of  the  '*Bogns  Paoer  Weav  g  4  U>  '* 
They  are  large  In  size,  heavy  enoagh  to 
weave  without  a  needle,  soft  In  textnre 
SMd  1.1  color,  and  have  to  be  **liand 
by  the  papUs  thenuelves.  $l.oo 


UHLE  FOLKS'  LAND 


This  Is  a  charailng 


Kindergarten  and  PrioHiry  teachers. 
It  Is  written  by  Miss  fladge  A.  Blgham, 
Author  of  '*5torlesof  Mother  Ooose  VU- 
|«ge.  **  It  tells  the  **Story  of  a  Uttle  Boy 
In  a  Big  World/'  Bach  week's  work  U 


Big  World/'  Bach 
wed  by  a  dally  "program."    The 
t  Important  Kindergarten  book  In 
.    Price,  $a  CM,  postpaid. 


Atkiisoii,  Meotzer  &  (trover 

PUBLISHERS 

CfhJcago  And  Booton. 


>0METHIN6  NEW 

IN 

DRAWING 

arlNHiraph  Tracing  Stamps 

I  the  form  of  an  ordina  ry  writiiig 
Ll»let  with  carhon  sheets  attached. 
y  placing  picture  over  carhon-paper 
id  retracing  pictnres  with  a  pencil 
le  desired  colors  are  producea.  A 
LOst  delightful  and  easy  method  of 
earning  to  Draw  in  Colors.  Nothing 
ke  it  ever  invented.  Ever}*  teacher 
Lovld  see  one.  Sample  copy  for  10 
:xits  in  stamps.  Speaal  rates  in  large 
lantities.        Address, 

W.  H.  MARTIN  DILL, 

MuWee.  Mich. 


HPT?  A  r^WPTl?  Q    ^®  ^*^*  ^^^^^  difl&culty  in 
1  J-^-rVVJllIl/IVO    supplying  the  demand  for 
strong  Primary  Teachers.    Wages  will  please  you. 

Owen  Pacific  Coast  Teacher*s  Agency 

neninnvllle,  Orecon. 


Wrttan* 


An  Agency  that  Recommends  all  Over  the 

Country 

Here  are  enunplee  of  1906  cbansee  tbrouffh  this  ac«ac7  la  erenr  eaee  bj  reoom- 
YQendatlon  only.  Nora  Scotia  to  N  T.  BkUtb  McLieod.  Parrsboro  to  Montour  Falls. 
Ifalne  to  N.  J.  Anna  L.  Bard.  Preeque  Isle  to  Hoboken.  Maseachueette  to  N.  T. 
Rutb  M.  Fletcber.  Nortbampton  to  Watcrtown.  Oonnecttcut  to  N.  T.  Clarence  O. 
Boyd.  New  Haven  to  Cbateavvay.  New  York  to  Vt.  Ida  Shreland.  Franklin  to  Caa- 
tleton  Normal;  to  N.  J..  Martba  Banre,  Itbaca  to  Bast  Oranse;  to  Pa..  W.  B. 
Dlmorler.  Montour  Falla  to  Brie;  to  W.  Va..  Myra  L.  Shank.  Auburn  to  Morgan- 
town;  to  Ohio.  Elepeth  McCreary.  Franklin  to  Geneva;  to  Mich..  Gertrude  Miller. 
Oeweso  to  Kalamaaoo;  to  Iowa.  B.  Theodore  Manning.  Rocheat«r  to  Storm  Lake,  to 
Mo..  John  P.  Clark.  Gowanda  to  Carthase.  New  Jereey  to  N.  T..  P.  W.  Reed. 
Brldffeton  to  Dobbe  Perry-  PennaylvanU  to  N.  T  Ada  M.  Perry.  Baat  Sharon  to 
Geneva;  to  N.  J..  Marietta  Meredith.  Towanda  to  Paesalc.  Michigan  to  Ohio 
George  W.  Slevers.  ECalamasoo  to  Cincinnati.  Wisconsin  to  N.  T.  C.  J.  Vrooman. 
Racine  to  Utica.     California  to  Ala.     Ida  M.   Cooley.   San   Francisco  to  Birmingham 

During  1906  this  agency  Oiled  67  places  with  candidates  who  did  not  even  write  a 
letter.     They  were  either  called  up  by  long-distance  telephone  or  asked  to  come  here 

Without  even  Writing  a  Letter 

for  an  Interview,  and  the  contract  was  closed  without  correspondence.  Among  these 
were  the  principals  at  Cardiff.  Bast  Willlston.  Eastwood.  Great  Valley.  North  Roee. 
Russell  and  Sharon  Springe.  N.  T.,  and  Du  Bois.  Pa. ;  such  men  assistants  as  Merle 
W.  Ralph.  Amsterdam.  B.  L.  Taylor,  Ithaca;  F.  W.  Palmer.  Troy  Academy;  A.  C. 
Lewla,  St.  John's  School;  Richard  D.  Fish.  Milton.  Pa.;  and  Robert  H.  Stevens. 
Towanda.  Pa.;  such  training  class  teachers  as  Caroline  H.  Annable.  Jamestown;  and 
Jessie  Mann,  Massena;  such  city  teachers  a*  Mae  L.  Haley  and  Grace  P.  Glllett 
Auburn;  Margaret  M.  Allen  and  Ada  M.  Perry.  Geneva;  Alice  M.  Stack  and  Eldna 
C.  Fear.  Homell;  B.  Nellie  Barker.  Ithaca;  Bunice  B.  Titus.  Schenectady;  Florence 
A.  Brooks.  Utlca;  and  Dora  B.  Fairchild,  Tonkers;  the  preceptress  of  Cook  Academy 
(from  Nova  Scotia);  and  such  high  and  grade  teachers  as  Katherine  Hayes.  Batavla; 
Edith  B.  King.  Bay  Shore;  Marlon  Hodskin.  MunnsvlUe;  8.  Grace  Piilford.  New 
Hartford;  Mary  F.  Fltspatrtck.  Rouse's  Point:  Mary  D.  Spencer.  Sidney;  Wanda 
Tompkins.  Vernon;  Mary  B.  Campion.  Weetbury  Station;  Grace  B.  Curtis.  Lillian  B. 
Flsk  and  Anna  L.  Williams.  Whitehall;  such  out-of-the-state  appointments  as 
MarietU  Meredith.  Passaic.  N.  J.;  Helen  Hart  and  Maude  F.  Deuel.  Conneaut.  O.; 
Blspeth  McCreary  and  Blisabeth  Trayhem.  Geneva,  O.;  Ethel  M.  Crandall.  Harriet 
F.  Bird,  and  Nettle  B.  Matthewa  Warren.  C:  and  Gertrude  F.  Miller.  Kalamaaoo. 
Mich.  Wouldn't  you  like  to  get  a  good  place  as  easily  as  thlsT  You  can  do  It  only 
throogh  a  reoommendatlon  agency. 

School  Bulletin  Agency,  C.  W.  Bardeen,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


The   South  Dakota  Teachers    Agency 

Is  the  best  ms^nm  through  which  to  obtain  positions 
in  the  South  Dskots  Schools.  Write  for  blsnks  to 

The  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION,  MADISON,  S.  x.. 


THB  TEXAS  TEACHERS*  BUREAU,  816  Thomas  Ay.,   DaUas, 
Tex.,  will  secure  70a  a  Incrative  position  in  the  southwest. 


The  Western  School  News 

published  at  Taloga,  Oklahoma,  will  be  enlarged  and 
greatly  improved  for  1908.  Largest  and  best  advertis- 
ing medium  of  its  kind  in  Western  Oklahoma.  Contains 
special  departments  for  School  Boards  and  School 
Officers,  Children's  Department,  General  News  and 
Notes,  Teachers'  Department,  Common  School  Alumni, 
Examination  Questions,  etc.  Best  publication  in  the 
state  for  School  Boards.  Bright  and  breezy  and  should 
be  read  by  every  teacher  and  school  officer. 

WESTERN  SCHOOL  NEWS, 

Taloga,  Okla. 
R.  N.  FROST,  Publisher  and  Manager. 


splendid  Pictures 

For  Decormting 
THE  KIKDEEGABTEN 
By  luch  famous  artists  as 
Jessie  Willcox  Smith 
Ethel  Franklin  Betts 
Anita  Le  Boy 
Elisabeth  Shippen  Oreen 
E.  Benson  Knipe 
Elisabeth  F.  Bonsall 

The  pictures  are  handsomely  re- 
produced and  mounted  on  heary 
board.  The  prices  are  60c  and  |1 
per  picture. 

We  publish  a  number  of  books  that 
hare  a  direct  appeal  to  Klndergart- 
ners  and  hare  prepared  handsome 
cat  aloffs  glTlng  full  descriptions  of 
them.  Any  of  the  pamphlets  listed 
below  will  be  sent  on  request. 


I  am  Interested  In 
1.  BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN 
i.  ARTISTIC  PICTURES 

3.  NEW  PUBUCATIONS 

4.  BOOKS  for  HOMBMAKERS 

Name 

Street  

City 

K.  P. 


Occupations 

No  Kindergartmer  can  fail  to  see 
the   Bdncatlonal   Value   of   these 

OLEYEB  AID  BEAUTIFUL 

CUT-OUTS 


THE  UBTHFUL  HEHAOEBIE 

Consisting  of  six  sheets,  beautifully  printed  In 
bright  colors.  The  Hon,  the  tiger,  the  bear,  the 
elephant,  the  rabbit,  and  turkey  can  be  cut  out  and 
made  to  look  real  llye  animals. 

In  an  Envelope  (7%xll%  inches)  25c 


THE  KAOIC  OEAHOEUNOS 

All  well  known  characters.  Little  Red  Riding 
Hood  and  the  Wolf  are  Interchangeable  and  so  are 
the  Owl  and  the  Pussy  Cat,  Mrs.  Peter  and  the 
Pumpkin,  The  Princess  and  The  Ogre,  Mother  Hub- 
bard  and  her  Dog,  the  Hare  and  the  Tortoise. 

In  an  Envelope  (9x13  inches  25c 


THE  AGILE  ACBOBATS 

Consisting  of  a  chauffeur,  a  pirate,  a  clown,  a 
cannibal,  a  farmer  and  a  mandarin.  These  round- 
jointed  creatures  can  be  put  together  Into  every 
concelTable  attitude. 

In  an  Envelope  (7^Az9Vi  inches)  25o 

THE  HOUSE  THAT  GLUE  BUILT 

The  series  provides  the  rooms  of  the  house — par- 
lor, dining-room,  kitchen,  etc.,  with  all  their  fur- 
niture. The  latter  the  child  can  cut  out  and  paste 
upon  the  pictures  of  the  rooms  according  to  the 
suggestions  given  In  the  text,  or  may  follow  out  his 
own  Ideas. 

OUongy  4to,  boards  or  loose  leaves,  $1.00 

Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co. 

821  Fonrfh  Ave.,  Hew  Tork 


STEREOSCOPIC 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


KINDERGARTEN 


APPROVED  BY  EDUCATORS 


ADOPTED  BY  LEADING  CITIES 


Starooacopic  Photographs  should  occupy  a  place  in  the  curriculum  of  every  Kinder- 
garten.       Every  progressive  Kindergarten  teacher  should  be  acquainted 
with  and  be  using  this  most  approved  method  of  object  teaching. 


From  Stereoj^rapli,  Copyright  by  Underwood  A:  Underwood 
Peasant  Children  on  the  Steps  of  the  Temple  of  Vests,  Rome 

By  means  of  the  Stereoscope  and  the  Stereoscopic  Photographs  the  pupils  can  be 
shown  plants,  trees,  flowers,  aoimaU,  birds,  child  life,  nature  scenes,  how  things  srow, 
how  things  are  made,  gaining  almost  the  same  experience  and  facts  of  consciousness 
as  they  would  if  they  saw  the  real  things  with  the  physical  eye.  This  is  the  nearest 
approach  to  actual  field  work.  There  is  no  other  methods  of  teaching  by  means  of 
which  the  same  results  can  be  obtained. 

Up-to-date— Practical— Pedagogical 

S^nd  card  for  informmtton  and  sam^U  »ets  for  examination. 

UNDERWOOD  &  UNDERWOOD 

3  and  5  West  19th  Street,  Cor.  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


A  SPIES  OF  FIVE 

Chrome^ 

Lithographic 

Charts 

fcBY       - 

J.  H.  KEUOCfi,  M.  D 

ON      . 

ANATOMY, 
PHYSIOLOGY, 

HYGIENE 

and 

TEMPERANCE 

Each  32x48 lo.  io  Size;. 

Mounted  on  Cloth  with 
Rollers. 


These  charts  are 
scientifically  accurate 
and  thoroughly  artistic 
in  every  detail,  and  were 
prepared  in  response  to 
the  repeated  requests  of 
teachers  and  others  in- 
terested in  educational 
work. 


ANATOMY.   PHYSIOIOQY   AND  HYGIENE. 

by  J    N.  K&LLOOO.  M.  D.aAtO«C*«*ti,  Mlo*> 


List  of  Charts 

CHART  ONE 

The  SkelctM, 
The  Miiscks, 
The  TlMncft. 

CHART  TWO 

The  Digestive  System, 
The  Circulatory  System. 

CHART  THREE 

The  Nervons  System, 

The  Special  Seases, 

The  Respinitor>'  System 

CHART  FOUR 

Effects  of  Narcotics  and 
Stimulaots. 

CHART  FIVE 

Effects  of  Alcohol  opoa 

the  Hamao  Stomach, 

Temperance  Statistics. 

A  Complete    Maniud 

Funiished  with  Each 

Set  of  Charts. 

Price,  per  set,  Moon!e4 
ron  Cloth  wiih  Rollers, 

$10.00 

Express  Paid. 
MODERN 

Medicine  Pob.  Co. 

:  BATTLE  CREEK, 
MICH. 


For  Kinderg^arten  Supplies] 

Of  the  Right  Kind  and  at  the  Right  Prices  send  to  the 

Am.  Kind's  Supply  House,  Manistee,  Mich. 


Lilts  and  Lyrics 

A  tiew  book<»f  rote  >onj;s,  tjarnes, 
ett.,  for  the  Kiii<l<>r;i;irteii  an<l  Pri- 
tiuirv  (irjwk'sof  Schools,  hv  Al.U'K 
C.  l)'.  K^.E^  utKl  JH^-IK  L.(;.\VNc)W. 
A  desirable  collt'Ctioii  of  rhiblreii's 
sontis;  SOUKS  that  chihlrcn  \vill  oii- 
jov  siiiiriii^  and  teachers  will  enjoy 
toachiuK-  A  hr.ok  of  lon  pa^es  (>f 
music,  honnd  in  full  cloth.  F*rice 
:^l.Ul•.  Elemcfitji  of  Musical  Expression. 
A  x'^lANTAL  ()!•  KAK  TkA1MN<..  HV 
JK>^1K  U.  fiAYNUR.  This  ho«'k  i> 
I>rci>ared  with  the  view  of  its  hein^ 
practical  for  n.se  by  teachers  in  the 
kinder^^arten  an<l  the  first  four 
Krade-of  thepnblicschools  (iet  it. 
You'll  find  it  the  most  teachable 
work  on  dictation  and  Kar  Training 
yet  pul>lished.  A  book  of  about  15 
pa^c*^*!^.  bound  in  ftili  cloth.  Price  $1  0> 
(Kcadv   in   Oct.    '07.)   Published  by 

CLAYTON  F.  SUMMY  CO., 

230  WalMth  Ave..  Chicago,  ill. 


Lakeside  Classics 

AND 

Books  for  Sopplemeotary 
Reading 

Please  send  fordescriptlvell^t  of  5elec> 
tlons  from  English  and  American  aa« 
thors  and  for  stories  prepared  for  all 
grades  from  third  to  last  year  in  High 
School.  132  numbers  In  Lakeside 
series  at  prices  from  2  cents  to  S5  cents, 
depending  on  amount  of  material 
style  of  binding;—  mny  l>ook  sent  p 
paid  on  receipt  of  price. 

Ainswortti  &  Compaiy, 

377-388  Wabash  AvMlne 

CHICAGO,  nj. 


m 


iGMJR2^RY 

3IPT  uy 

WAHLES  HERBEKT  THURBER 

JEB  .^8    1926 
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SPECIAL  ARTICLES 


Kindergarten  Education  in  Mexico 

Kindergarten  Program 

Child  Study — Questions  for  Kindergartners  and 

Primary  Teachers 
Day  by  Day  with  Nature  in  the  Kindergarten  and 

Primary  Grades 


raaftCOQCALDIGEST 


Celebration  at  the  Normal  School  for  Lady  Teachers,  Mexico 
/     Monthly  Digest  of  the  Educational  Press  Abroad 


F    iMuineXX,  No.  8. 


$1.00  per  Year,  15  oenU  per  Cep; 


A  BAKER  S  DOZEN  FOR 
CITY  CHILDREN 

A  New  Book  of  Kindergarten  Songs 

By  ISABEL  VALENTINE  and  LILEON  CLAXTON 

Two  Practical  Kindergartners  of  the  New  York  City  Public  School  Syiitem 

With  introduction  by  JENNY  B.  MERRILL,  Supervisor  of  Kindergart- 

ens,  New  Yorlc  City  Public  Schools. 

THIRTFEN  SONGS  ^^^''^''^enasaresultopyeaiisopteach- 
THIRTFFN  ^ONH^  that  have  been  thoroly  tried  and 

'J_"„  '  '-'-'  ^  ."-'^^'  ^^^.  PROVEN  IMMENSELY  SUCCESSPUI 

THIRTFFN  SONGS  ^^^^^^^^  o^  ^^^  child's  own  everyday 

THIPTFFN  ^ONP.^s  readily  dramatized  from  the  chil- 

lim\ILLI>   Jyyi^lVJO  DKEN'S  SUGGESTIONS 

THTRTFFM  <^^M^<\  that  city  kindergartners  must  have 
1  i  iii\  1  Lijji^   lj  \j  11  uo  and  other  kindergartners  should  have 

THTR  TFFM   ^  H  N  T  ^  bright,  cheery,  new,  with  smooth  plowing 
1  i  iii\  1  i-ii-in    o\jiiuo  harmonies  and  simplicity  op  rhythm 

The  thirteen  songs  are  clearly  printed  on  good  paper  and  bound  with  strong  linen, 
making  a  very  attractive  and  durable  book,  just  the  thing  for  an  EASTER  GIFT. 

PrlrA   ^a  r attic  ^^^  5c  extra  for  Postage 
rrilC  3V  tCUlb  If  ordered  sent  by  mail 

NOTE:  We  will  send  the  KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY  MAGAZINE  for  one 

d;  I    q  q  year  and  a  copy  of  **  A  BAKER'S  DOZEN  FOR  CITY  CHILDREN," 

4/I««7«7  prepaid,  to  an3^  address  in  the  United  States  on  receipt  of  $1.10 

fr\f  ( Canadian  or  Foreign  subscribers  add  20  cents  or  40  cents  respective- 

ly, for  postage.)        You  may  use  this  offer  to  renew  your  own  sub- 
$  1  e  1 0  scription  if  3'ou  like. 


This  offer  may  not  appear  again,  so  attend  to  it  today.     Address 

The  Kindergarten -Magazine  Co, 

150  Nassau  Street,  NEW  YORK. 
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The  Kraus  Seminary 
for  Kinderg^rtners  * 

Regnlar  and  Extention 
Courses         ^ 

MRS.  MARIA  KRAVS-BOCLTC  \ 
H^UIJtflRMt        GMtrslParkWMt 

7f  tk  MrMt  N«w  York  City 


THB  ELLIMAN  SCHOOL 
UNDERftiRTEN  NORMAL  CLASS 

POST  QRADUATB  CLA85B8 

Twenty-Fifth  Year 

i^W.S7tli«trMt.  NowYorkCtty 

OpposlU  CftitMsto  NaU 


nSS  JENNT  BDimEB'S 

Kindergartei  Tniiiig  Sckoel 

15  Weot  I27tk  St.  NEW  YROK  OTY 

Two  Yean'  Courte,  connacling  class  and 

Primanr  Methods. 
Addiess 

2079  Fifth  Ave.,  New  YorkGty 


KMergartsk  NoriMl  Departasit  ^ 

Ethical  Caltore  School 

For  infonnatioo  Address  i 

Miss  CAROLINE  T.  HAVEN.  Priacipa 
CeatrtI  Psik  West  aad  M  it..  New  York 


TRAINING  SCHOOL 

or  thk 

BufTalo  Kindergarten  Association 

Two  year**  rOnrte 
For  particQl«»  addreM 

MISS  GLLA  C.  BLOeS 
SS  Dttovart  Avmm  BUFFALO.  N  \ . 


Afftrdby  Kiidergartei  Ntnal 

Sckaol  for  Day  aad  Resideat  PapUs 

Kc-opeas  Oct  7. 1917 

J— tor.  Ssalsr  — <  IfstrkiUCIsssss 
ns4slaad  Prastles  Klatfsrgartsas 

LAURA  M.BeATTY  BLSABBTH  SILKAN 


saiS  Nortk  CkeriM  5C.  IkdtlflMrs.  fid. 


BALTIMORE  TRAININtt  SCHOOL 
FOR  mDEROARnnERS 

EMI  BRUT  SWISBUIT      i 
UlUUOOUSUSSlUUBOni 

Ncnnal  o>er»<.  two  years. 
t-6radMat«  HMrta,  •«•  year. 
lAtfdress,  5U  Psrk  Are. 
BetttsMra.  Msrylsod 


JBAST  ORANOe.  .^'      .  NfiW  JBRSBY 

Miss  Cora  Webb  Peet 

tMsrgartsa  NaraMl  Traiaioc  ScbasI 
ispcembsr  S4.  IMI        Two  Yssrs*  Coarse. 

^         For  circulars.  addrcM  .    "*^-  "^ 

ni5S  CORA  WBBB  PBBT 

IS  WatMaftoa  Strcat.         BAST  ORANOB.  N.  J. I 


1874 


i9oa 


Kindergarten  Normal  Institutions 

1816  Colnnbla  Road  N.W..    WAStUNaTON.  D.  C. 

The  citisenshlp  of  the  future  depends  on  the  children  of  today 
SUSAN  PLBSSNBR  POLLOK,  Prlaclpal.         Teachhrs'  Tralalaf  Coarse,  two  years 

Summer  Training  Clasaea  at  Mt.  Chatauqua— Mountain  Lake  Park- 
Garrett  Co.  Maryland. 


ADBLPHI   COLLEGi: 

iMi$y0U§Av€aa0.Si.Jmm€9MadCilftoaPimce».  "  >^,;      BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 

Normal  School  for  Kindergartners 

^Two  Years*  Course.  Address  Prof.  Anna  C.  Harvey.  Supt 


SstabllsHed   1896 


The  New  York 

Froebel  Normal 

KINDERGARTEN  and  PRIMARY  TRAINING 


College    Preparatory.  ITeachers*    Academic.    Music 

B.  LYBLL  BARL,  Ph.  D..  Priadpal. 

HARRITTEE  MILLS.  Head  of  Departmeat  of  Kbidergartea   Tralalas. 

MARIB  RUEP  HOPBR,  De|»artmeat  af  Maslc. 


Eleventh  Year  opens  Wednesday,  Sept.  18, 1907 
Write  for  drcalars.    Address, 

S>  West  Mb  street.  New  York,  N  Y 


THE  nilUDELPHM  TRAMIRS  SeMW 
FOR  KINDERBARTRBIS 

R.C.CPCN8  OCTOBCIL  2.  I90a 

Innior   >*ft¥*'  an<!  Sper.«l  QaMTt 

MoHcl  KtiHergaftCtt 

ASdftM  MRS   M.  L.  VAN  KIRK.  PHadpal 

IJJJ  Pine  Slreel    '^^  •  .;.,•     PhiUdelpfcia.  Pfm 

X^  Trdiung  School 
for  Kindei^artiiers' 

aiid«r  tb*  Alc*cilon  of  U\m  VmttHXn*  ITtr^afi  * 
wUl  r*«pMi  Sepmnbcr  31.  i WT.  •!  l«l»  w»]««i  Stnvt. 
PbUiidflpMft.  Tb«  work  wtil  Indttdr  Jimlor.  *i«ite 
OradiMt*  Mid  Noras*!  Tnliran'  COurvr*.  Moibtn' 
ClMMi.M4  a  If  odd  KtndttiMten.  Fnr  partirvtora, 
•dSTM  lfi«t  CAROLINB  SI.  C.  HART. 
«  TSc  Plact,  Rvtlc4«c.  Pk. 

FinSBURI  AND  ilUillENY 
UNoeRaARrerrcoLLEoe 
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THE  KINDERGARTEN  PROGRAM. 

HARIETTB  MEUSSA  MILLS. 

Method — General  Foundations. 


iN  the  foregoing  discussions, 
three  of  the  fundamental  con- 
ceptions which  underlie  all  at- 
tempts to  formulate  school 
programs,  or  courses  of  study, 
have  been  considered,  and  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  indi- 
cate how  the  kindergarten,  as 
a  form  of  school,  shares  with 
all  education  these  constitu- 
tive and  regulative  conceptions  under  spe- 
cial forms  of  adjustment  and  adaptation. 
We  have  now  to  consider  a  fourth  conceg- 
tion,  which — with  the  others  already  elabo- 
rated^-determines  and  controls  the  concrete 
details  of  school  work ;  namely,  the  Method 
which  renders  the  subject  matter  effective 
in  realizing  the  aim  of  education,  and  at  the 
same  time  provides  the  nurture  that  the  de- 
veloping human  being  needs. 

Beyond  question,  the  concept  of  method 
presents  far  greater  difficulties  than  any  of 
the  topics  with  which  we  have  been  dealing. 
No  adequate  treatment  of  method  is  possi- 
ble in  this  connection,  nor  will  anything 
here  given  be  presented  as  a  definitive  state- 
ment; but  something  may  be  accomplished 
if  the  views  presented  prove  suggestive  to 
the  teacher  who  must  grapple  with  the 
problems  of  method  in  the  administration 
of  her  daily  program,  or  if,  in  some  small 
measure,  they  help  to  define  the  subject  for 
students  of  general  educational  theory  and 
practice  or  for  students  of  kindergarten  ed- 
ucation. 

At  the  very  outset  of  our  investigation, 
we  may  as  well  acknowledge  the  exceeding 
vagueness  of  the  term  method  as  it  is  ap- 
plied to  the  administration  of  the  course  of 
study,  and  its  related  instrumentalities.  It 
is  probable  that  this  existing  vagueness 
arises  partially  from  an  inability  to  distin- 
guish clearly  between  a  true  concept  of 
method  and  matters  of  device.  It  is  equally 
probable  that  a  close  analysis  of  prevailing 
practice  would  reveal  that  the  average 
teacher's  success  in  the  presentation  of  sub- 
ject matter  and  in  securing  reproductive  re- 
sponse, depends  upon  clever  device  rather 


than  a  conscious  mastery  of  the  method  of 
all  effective  teaching.  The  substitution  of 
device  for  method  in  teaching  has  become 
so  universal  that  the  term  itself  has  ac- 
quired an  unpleasant  significance  which  can 
be  overcome  only  by  consciously  under- 
standing and  applying  a  true  concept  of 
method. 

Let  us  conceive,  then,  that  method  pre- 
sents two  aspects;  one,  internal,  represent- 
ing the  child,  and  the  other  external,  repre- 
senting the  teacher.  Method  arises  and  ex- 
ists for  the  control  of  experience;  hence, 
method  viewed  from  the  aspect  of  the  child, 
is  the  way  in  which  certain  mentally  in- 
itiated tendencies  arise,  and,  through  activ- 
ity, are  manifested  for  the  gradual  elimina- 
tion of  aimless  response  to  stimuli  in  favor 
of  increasingly  purposeful  measures  of  con- 
trol of  experience.  Eagerness,  restlessness, 
and  persistent  action  accompany  the  child's 
effort  to  control  experience.  Herein  lies  the 
sanction  of  the  teacher's  office,  which  is 
none  other  than  to  devise  ways  and  means 
by  the  selection  of  such  subject  matter  and 
education  materials  as  shall  facilitate  the 
child's  method  of  organizing .  experience. 
From  the  external  aspect,  method  repre- 
sents the  teacher's  plan  of  action  in  response 
to  the  child's  initiative.  Device  in  educa- 
tion, from  this  point  of  view,  loses  its  stig- 
ma ;  for  It  carries  with  it  the  $elf-activity  of 
the  teacher  which  should  be  absolutely  con- 
ditioned by  the  character  of  the  child's  in- 
itiative and  the  nature  of  the  experience  to 
be  controlled.  In  harmonizing  the  child- 
contributed,  internal  factor  in  method, 
with  the  external  factor  contributed  by  the 
teacher's  intelligent  consciousness  of  the 
values  represented,  there  is  developed  an 
artist  teacher  and  an  art  of  teaching. 

The  points  covering  Method  may  be 
grouped  broadly  under  two  headings ;  first, 
The  General  Foundations  of  Method  which 
are  in  harmony  with  the  positions  assumed 
in  preceding  discussions ;  second,  The  Prac- 
tical Application  of  Method  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  kindergarten  program,  in- 
cluding the  presentation  of  exercises  with' 
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gift  and  occupation  materials.  This  paper 
will  deal  only  with  the  general  foundations 
of  method. 

Let  us  here  recall  our  major  premise  as 
given  in  the  Introduction  to  these  discus- 
sions in  that  great  initial  utterance  of  Fried- 
rich  Froebel,  "In  all  things  there  lives  and 
reigns  an  eternal  law."  This  insight  into 
the  nature  of  all  things,  science  affirms; 
while  idealistic  philosophy  in  turn  reaffirms 
the  profoundest  generalization  of  scientific 
thought — the  doctrine  of  evolution,  or  the 
principle  of  organic  unity.  Education,  ac- 
cepting this  principle  as  a  working  hypo- 
thesis, finds  proof  of  its  soundness  in  every 
realm  of  human  thought  and  action.  Thus 
the  principle  of  unity  illumines  educational 
theory  and  regulates  educational  practice. 

We  have  now  reached  the  point  in  our 
inquiry  where  our  notions  concerning 
this  fundamental  principle  must  assume 
a  more  definite  form.  Let  us  note 
first  that  this  principle  of  unity  is 
dynamic  rather  than  static.  It  is  a  pro- 
gressive principle  which  operates  in  ever 
widening  and  ascending  circles  of  thought 
and  action.  Within  this  principle  it  is  pos- 
sible to  discern  two  functions;  first,  a  pro- 
ductive function,  and  second,  an  organizing 
function.  TKese  functions  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated, as  each  requires  the  office  of  tKe  other 
to  fulfill  its  meaning  and  purpose.  Without 
something  to  organize  and  systematize  the 
second  is  meaningless.  Without  an  organ- 
izing agency  the  productive  function  yields 
unregulated  results.  Through  its  dual  func- 
tioning the  principle  of  unity  has  produced 
a  race  that  is  human.  It  has  produced  civil- 
ization; not  in  distinct  stages,  but  in  pro- 
gressive movement,  the  result  of  whicK 
may  be  noted  in  ever  ascending  tendencies 
toward  the  humane  life.  Again,  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  life  of  humanity,  we  may 
trace  the  dual  functioning  of  the  principle  of 
unity,  producing  and  organizing  the  threads 
of  human  experience  into  the  varied  forms 
of  religion,  history,  art,  literature,  and 
science,  which  constitute  tHe  priceless  heri- 
tage for  each  succeeding  generation.  Thus, 
from  the  function  of  productivity  arise  the 
elements  of  human  experience  which  the  or- 
ganizing function  of  the  principle  preserves, 
conserves,  and  institutes  agencies  lor  their 
transmission  from  generation  to  generation. 
The  organizing  function  of  the  principle  of 
unity  is  nothing  less  than  the  Method  by 
which  the  results  of  the  productive  function 


are  systematized  into  ascending  series  of 
facts  which  have,  as  their  accompaniment, 
ascending  series  of  interpretations. 

Considering,  then,  the  manifestation  of 
the  principle  of  unity  in  the  several  realms 
of  fact  and  interpretation  of  human  experi- 
ence one  may  discern  the  process  as  evolu- 
tionary, moving  from  rudimentary  and  par- 
tial recognition  of  the  meanings  of  life  and 
education,  toward  an  increasing  conscious- 
nctss  of  their  significance.  Retrospection  re- 
veals causal  agencies  of  the  effects  that 
make  this  age  the  best  the  world  has  known, 
but  the  human  spirit,  with  the  power  to  con- 
ceive better,  presses  forward  towards  an 
ideal  goal  hidden  from  human  ken.  The 
record  of  ideals  achieved  which'  gave  birth 
to  new  ideals  furnishes  ground  for  courage, 
aspiration,  and  the  faith  that  here  the  strug- 
gle for  the  complete  humanization  of  man- 
kind, will  be  won.  The  sanctions  for  this 
belief  are  rooted  deep  in  man's  religious 
consciousness,  which  recognizes  that  the 
struggle  which  is  progressively  defining 
man  and  humanity  is  also  defining  God  and 
divinity.  There  is  also  progressive  recogni- 
tion that  humanity  and  divinity  are  the  nec- 
essary, mutually  interpretive  factors  in  the 
processes  of  life. 

Tennyson,  in  idealizing  his  friend,  Arthur 
Hallam,  in  "In  Memoriam,"  conceives  him 
as  the  hastened  product  of  human  evolution 
— ^born  ripe  before  his  time,  and  needing  a 
habitat  such  as  e^rth  does  not  afford.  To 
the  poet's  vision,  his  friend  was  the  arche- 
type of  man  when  conscious  unification  of 
human  life  with  the  divine  life  shall  be  ac- 
complished, and  when  the  struggle  for  com- 
plete humanization  shall  be  won.  This  is, 
for  the  poet  that 

"One  far-off  divine  event 
To  which  the  whole  creation  moves." 

The  humanitarian  ideal  in  life  and  educa- 
tion predicates  of  each  human  being  the 
right  of  freedom  which  exists,  not  as^  en- 
dowment, but  as  a  capacity  of  the  human 
soul.  Freedom  is  tKe  goal  of  individual  striv- 
ing. Under  collectivistic  conditions,  it  is 
the  goal  which  civilization  is  ever  seeking. 
Admitting  that  freedom  is  an  ideal  having 
the  characteristic  of  allurement  alike  for  so- 
ciety and  for  the  individual,  the  question 
immediiately  arises,  how  is  freedom  to  be 
won  ?  The  very  form  in  which  the  question 
is  stated  indicates  the  djmamic  character  of 
the  problem,  since  the  implication  is  that 
freedom  is  never  won  in  a  static  sense,  but 
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is  in  a  very  dynamic  sense  being  won.  And 
here  emerges  the  problem  of  method  in  life 
and  education.  Accordingly,  then,  between 
the  principle  of  organic  unity,  which  is  our 
working  hypothesis,  and  the  ideal  goal  of 
life  and  of  education,  which  we  predicate  as 
freedom,  there  is  the  organizing  and  medi- 
tating agency — a  method  which  is  none 
other  than  self-activity  which  constitutes 
the  individual  soul. 

Here  let  us  recall  the  definitive  statement 
concerning  the  impulse  to  activity,  made  in 
Section  II  of  this  series:  "Self-activity  is 
man's  highest  endowment,  in  the  exercise  of 
which  the  self  continually  reveals  its  nature, 
and  may  progressively  achieve  its  destiny, 
which  is  freectom."  Psycho-physical  life  un- 
folds under  the  law  of  organic;  unity;  and 
self-activity  is  the  method  of  its  revelation 
and  reaUzation.  Primarily,  then,  method 
as  self-activity  mediates  between  the  im- 
plicit unity  of  the  principle  and  its  explicit 
unity  which  is  impUed  in  the  ideal  goal  of 
freedom. 

The  foregoing  statement  is  in  entire  har- 
mony withFroebel's  law  of  inner  connection, 
since  it  makes  the  soul — which  is  activity — 
the  agent  of  freedom  for  the  race.  It  is  also 
in  harmony  with  Froebel's  law  of  opposites, 
since  method,  in  order  to  perform  its  media- 
ting function,  must  unite  within  itself,  in 
some  degree,  the  elements  which  constitute 
the  factors  to  be  meditated,  (See  Education 
by  Development  p.  308).  Placing  the  two 
categories  of  inner  connection  and  opposi- 
tion over  against  each  other  we  discern  that 
the  law  of  opposites  is  but  an  inversion  of 
the  greater  law  of  inner  connection.  The 
law  of  inner  connection  is  the  greater  law 
since  it  carries  with  it  the  positive  sanction 
of  the  fundamental  law,  which  is  unity,  the 
method  of  self-activity  which  yields  evolu- 
tion, mental  development,  and  lies  at  the 
basis  of  the  philosophy  of  education.  (See 
Editor's  Preface  to  Symbolic  Education  and 
also  to  Education  of  Man).  Thus,  the 
principle  of  unity,  functioning  through 
generative  and  organizing  processes,  is 
constitutive  and  regulative  of  all  life.  It 
functions  through  successive  differentia- 
tions and  integrations  for  the  advancement 
of  humanity  and  for  the  development  of  the 
individual  by  means  of  the  activities  of  the 
individual  soul.  Concentrating  upon  the 
differential  characteristics  of  thp  process^has 
given  to  education  its  doctrine  of  Estrange- 
ment.    Concentrating  upon  its  integrating 


characteristics  we  have  the  doctrine  of 
Education  by  Unification  of  the  Froebel 
system. 

If  the  foregoing  positions  are  tenable, 
there  can  be  no  hard  and  fast  distinctions  be- 
tween the  various  aspects  of  educational 
theory  and  practice,  since  the  aim  of  edu- 
cation, the  subject-matter  of  the  course  of 
study,  and  the  method  of  realizing  the 
former  and  of  securing  control  over  the 
latter  issue  from  the  matrijc  of  a  single 
principle.  For  purposes  of  reflection, 
theoretical  separation  between  subject- 
matter  and  method  may  be  predicated; 
but  in  reality  there  can  be  no  separation. 
To  do  this  is  as  unthinkable  as  the  Car- 
tesian separation  between  mind  and  matter ; 
or  the  separation  between  man  and  nature 
which  is  implied  in  certain  theories  of 
the  Froebel  materials — notably,  the  gifts  as 
necessary  means  to  securing  quantitative 
control  over  the  world  of  nature;  also,  the 
separations  which  Froebel  established  be- 
tween the  classes  of  exercises  with  these 
materials — forms  of  life,  forms  of  beauty, 
forms  of  knowledge. 

However  valuable  these  distinctions  may 
be  in  the  realm  of  educational  theory  they 
are  inimical  to  good  practice,  since  they  in- 
variably lead  to  the  practice  of  emphasizing 
subject-matter  of  the  course  of  study  as  the 
primary  factor,  while  the  pupil  is  a  secon- 
dary factor  of  whom  a  single  function  is 
required — ^passive  receptivity.  Such  teach- 
ing as  this  has  led  Dr.  Dewey  to  say :  "Sub- 
ject matter  never  can  be  got  into  the  child 
from  without.  Learning  is  active.  It 
involves  reaching  out  of  the  mind.  It  in- 
volves organic  assimilation  starting  from 
within.  .  .  .  The  only  significant  method 
is  the  method  of  the  mind  as  it  reaches  out 
and  assimilates.  Subject-matter  is  but  spiri- 
tual food,  possible  nutritive  material.  It 
cannot  digest  itself ;  it  cannot  of  its  own  ac- 
cord turn  into  bone  and  muscle  and  blood." 
(The  Child  and  the  Curriculum,  pages  13- 
14).  Thinking  of  subject-matter  as  all  im- 
portant, is  to  ignore  the  active  agency  of 
the  mind  of  the  pupil  which  alone  deter- 
mines the  validity  of  the  subject-matter  as, 
in  reality,  "spiritual  food." 

Let  us  turn  now  to  other  aspects  of  the 
principle  which  is  guidirtg  our  educational 
theory  and  practice.  We  have  noted  that 
this  principle  has  productive  and  organiz- 
ing functions  by  means  of  which  the  various 
aspects  of  human  experience  develop,  and 
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are  organized  into  classes  known  as  litera- 
ture, art,  etc.  From  one  point  of  view,  any 
given  body  of  experience  has  not  only  its 
content  aspect,  but  it  is  in  itself  a  method  of 
control  of  the  province  to  which  it  belongs ; 
e.  g..  Biology  is  a  method  of  control  of  that 
province  of  experience  which  deals  with 
living  things;  but  within  this  science  Bot- 
any, while  a  method  of  control  of  one  aspect 
of  living  things,  is  but  partially  a  method  of 
control  of  its  correlative  province  of  experi- 
ence— Zoology. 

Again,  from  another  point  of  view — that 
of  humanity,  as  noted — self-activity  may  be 
conceived  as  a  principle,  producing  an  ex- 
perience, and  as  method,  organizing  experi- 
ience  into  a  system  in  harmony  with  more 
or  less  consciously  conceived  ideals;  e.  g.. 
Literature  as  represented  in  the  great  world 
stories  which  grew  with  the  growth  of  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  men — Of  what  are  they 
wrought  ?  Of  the  experiencing  of  many  in- 
dividuals and  of  many  groups  of  individuals, 
the  outcome  of  self-activity  as  a  productive 
agency.  But  when  these  several  experi- 
ences are  gathered  by  some  master  singer 
and  incarnated  in  a  single  character,  as  in 
the  Homeric  stories  of  Odysseus  and  Achil- 
les, or  in  the  Arthurian  Legends  by  Tenny- 
son, we  discern  self-activity  as  method,  or- 
ganizing human  experience  for  the  enduring 
uplift  of  humanity.  Because  this  inter-rela- 
tionship exists  between  principle  as  method 
and  method  as  principle,  no  real  dualism  can 
exist  between  the  experience  produced  and 
the  method  which  places  it  within  the  or- 
dered relationships  of  life.  Let  us,  then,  ac- 
custom our  minds  to  a  world  view  based 
upon  processes  of  interaction  and  interrela- 
tion, rather  than  upon  processes  of  estrange- 
ment and  separation. 

Further,  let  us  think  the  principle  of  unity, 
working  in  the  realm  of  human  affairs,  in 
terms  of  movement — as  something  charact- 
erized by  progress.  Let  us  also  think  the 
aim  and  purposes  of  life  and  education  in 
terms  of  movement.  The  pursuit  of  free- 
dom will  take  our  feet  along  pathways  of 
the  commonplace.  It  will  set  common 
tasks  for  our  hands  to  perform.  But,  while 
self-activity  in  its  necessary  forms  of  ser- 
vice engages  the  physical  self,  self-activity 
in  its  higher  forms  may  give  wings  to  the 
spirit  to  bear  it  away  to  the  realm  of  the 
ideal  wherein  are  no  boundaries  of  time  or 
space.  The  ideal  world  is  a  world  of  free- 
dom ;  its  experiences  are  defined  in  terms  of 


of  the  ideal  come  the  interpretations  which 
reveal  the  significance  of  work  in  the  de- 
veloping life  of  man.  Work  is  the  instru- 
mentaUty  which  makes  for  actual  physical 
spiritual  appreciation.  Thus,  self-activity 
has  power  to  throw  the  light  of  its  ideal 
world  upon  the  commonplace  walk  and  the 
weary  round  of  daily  toil.  From  the  plane 
freedom  and  leads  to  the  higher  forms  of 
intellectual  and  spiritual  freedom.  Self-  ac- 
tivity, working  in  the  realm  of  the  actual 
world,  idealizing  work,  establishing  ideals 
and  striving  to  realize  them,  makes  it  neces- 
sary for  us  to  think  the  method  by  which 
all  the  activities  of  the  individual  are  possi- 
ble, in  terms  of  movement. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  glance  backward 
over  this  course.  The  principle  of  organic 
unity  with  which  we  began  and  which 
seemed  abstract  and  remote,  has  become 
more  and  more  the  efficient  principle  by 
which  to  conduct  the  concrete  details  of 
educational  theory  and  practice.  The  prin- 
ciple of  organic  unity  has  produced  a  race 
that  is  human.  Through  its  functioning  man 
became  a  creature  different  in  kind  from 
his  predecessors  and  fit  for  an  everlasting 
life  of  progress.  TJius,  this  principle  deter- 
mines our  attitude  toward  humanity  as  rep- 
resented in  civilization.  It  determines  our 
attitude  toward  the  nature  and  need  of  the 
individual  child.  It  indicates  physical,  intel- 
lectual, and  spiritual  freedom  as  the  ideal 
goal  of  life  and  of  education.  It  determines 
the  course  of  study  in  general  and  should  be 
the  basis  of  the  kindergarten  program.  It 
is  the  guide  in  selecting  those  themes  from 
the  main  bodies  of  experience  it  has  pro- 
duced which  are  essential  to  the  nurture  of 
child  life.  It  is  the  essential  element  in  inte- 
grating, or  arranging  these  experiences  with 
their  related  resources  of  literature,  art,  and 
educative  instrumentalities,  into  a  daily  pro- 
gram.   It  determines  the  concept  of  method. 

In  this  article  we  have  traced  the  func- 
tioning of  the  principle  of  unity  within  the 
human  spirit  and  its  environment,  under 
various  aspects  of  self-activity.  It  now  re- 
mains to  indicate  the  application  of  this 
principle  in  the  administration  of  the  daily 
kindergarten  program,  since  we  have  still 
to  determine  the  characteristic  modes  of  ac- 
tivity by  which  the  child  of  kindergarten 
age  seeks  to  control  the  course  of  his  ex- 
perience. The  Practical  Application  of 
Method  will  be  the  topic  for  the  concluding 
article  of  this  series. 
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DR.  MAXWELL'S  WELCOME  TO  THE  REPRESENTATIVE  OF  MEXICAN 

EDUCATION 

AM  delighted  to  have  the  opportunity  to  express  to  the  people  of  Mex- 
ico, through  Senorita  Castaneda,  my  views  regarding  the  Kindergarten. 
Indeed,  I  regard  it  as  a  very  great  honor  to  be  permitted  to  do  so.  I  re- 
gard the  Kindergarten  as  outlined  by  Froebel  and  improved  by  his  fol- 
lowers and  disciples  as  an  essential  part  of  a  liberal  education  of  the  chil- 
dren of  this  and  every  other  country.  The  two  things  that  seem  to  me 
so  valuable  are :  First.  That  the  Kindergarten  builds  everything  upon 
the  child's  self-activity.  Second.  That  it  makes  use  of  the  child's  instinct 
of  play  to  elicit  his  powers,  and  to  learn  by  doing. 
There  is  one  other  consideration  regarding  the  Kindergarten  that  has 
not  been  so  much  dwelt  upon  in  the  literature  of  the  subject,  and  that  is  that  the  Kin- 
dergarten supplies  the  young  child  with  agreeable  and  instructive  occupations  for 
the  home.  The  child  who  goes  or  has  gone  to  a  good  Kindergarten,  spends  his  or  her 
time  at  home  much  mor«  profitably,  and  much  more  interestingly.  The  child  is  a 
more  agreeable  companion  to  himself  and  to  other  children,  more  interesting  to  parents 
and  friends  and  much  less  liable  to  be  a  nuisance. 

WILLIAM  MAXWELC, 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  New  York  City. 


KINDERGARTEN  EDUCATION  IN  MEXICO. 

B.  LYELL  EARLB,  Ph.  D. 


F  all  the  Latin-American  peoples 
k  ^^         today  in  both  Americas  of  the 
Mm      \        New  World,  Mexico  seems  to 
ll       V         be  the  one  that  has  made  the 
f  ^^^         most  rapid  and  permanent  ad- 
-  ^  vance     in     education.      The 

"grand  old  man"  who  has  guided  the  des- 
tinies of  that  young  republic  for  almost  half 
a  century  has  left  a  lasting  impress  on  this 
department  of  human  advancement. 

Education  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
specific  department  has  felt  the  influence  of 
his  master  mind*  While  a  man  of  war,  when 
war  was  the  means  toward  peace,  he  is  pre- 
eminently a  man  of  artistic  and  literary  ap- 
preciation, and  has  ever  kept  a  watchful  eye 
on  the  individual  growth  of  the  republic.  In 
this  work  he  has  been  ably  seconded  by  two 
men,  Senor  Sierra,  the  secretary  of  public 
instruction,  and  his  efficient  under-secre- 
tary,  Senor  Chavez,  under  whose  wise  and 
far-sighted  administration  every  aspect  of 
education  has  made  tremendous  advance 
within  the  past  ten  years. 

Associated  with  these  men,  in  perhaps  the 
most  beautiful  aspect  of  the  work,  is  Seno- 
rita Estefania  Castaneda,  who,  taking  the 
little  child  from  the  street  and  the  ranch  and 


even  the  home  of  the  wealthy,  has  organ- 
ized and  developed  education  to  such  a  de- 
gree of  excellence  that  even  our  own  ad- 
vanced methods  may  learn  much  by  study 
of  this  recent  work  in  Mexico.  The  writer 
of  this  article  has  had  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing two  of  these  three  people  who  have 
done,  and  are  doing  such  great  work  for 
Mexican  education.  Senor  Chavez  delivered 
an  inspiring  address  at  Washington  at  the 
Conference  on  International  Education. 

Senorita  Estefania  Castaneda  is  now 
studying  Kindergarten  education  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  and  is  taking 
a  prominent  part  in  the  Mothers'  Confer- 
ence at  Washington,  and  at  the  Kindergar- 
ten Convention  in  New  Orleans.  She  is  a 
woman,  who,  like  so  many  of  the  prominent 
women  who  have  devoted  themselves  to 
Kindergarten  Training,  has  a  great  moth- 
er's soul  and  a  great  mother's  insight  into 
the  needs  of  children,  as  well  as  a  very  sane 
appreciation  of  the  child's  place  in  the  home, 
in  the  state  and  in  society.  Mexico  is  to  be 
congratulated  in  having  at  the  head  of  its 
education  a  woman  of  such  sterling  worth, 
with  heart  large  enough  to  plan  for  his  wel- 
fare, and  with  energy  inexhaustible  to  carry 
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out  these  plans  of  true  love  for  the  child 
and  his  place  in  the  nation. 

We  are  glad  to  introduce  our  readers  to 
this  aspect  of  American  education;  to  set 
before  them  some  of  the  views  of  Senorita 
Estefania  Castaneda,  and  an  outline  of  the 
work  she  is  doing  in  the  Republic  of  Mexico. 
Her  recent  report  on  Kindergarten  Educa- 
tion in  Mexico  easily  surpasses  any  similar 
report  that  has  ever  come  to  our  table.  If 
supervisors  of  Kindergarten  in  our  large 
cities  had  means  at  their  disposal,  and  funds 
for  this  special  purpose,  similar  reports 
would  make  up  a  source  book  for  Kinder- 
garten Education  throughout  the  world. 

THE  KINDERGARTEN— ITS  FARRBACHINO 
PURPOSE. 

The  first  kindergarten  in  Mexico  was 
founded  according  to  plans  outlined  by  Seno- 
rita Estefania  Castaneda  and  presented  to 
the  under-secretary  of  public  instruction,  on 
the  loth  of  March,  1903.  The  plan  was  ap- 
proved August  the  i8th,  1903,  and  the 
school  was  opened  January  the  2d,  1904. 

In  formulating  her  plan  Senorita  Este- 
fania Castaneda  was  influenced  by  the  fol- 
lowing principles : 

"The  little  child,  as  does  every  being  be- 
ginning its  life,  needs  special  care  and  pro- 
tection." 

To  give  this  aid  and  protection  and  to 
foster  gradually  the  child's  development  and 
progress,  or  in  other  words,  to  cultivate  the 
human  plant,  that  has  within  itself  a  prom- 
ise of  happiness,  and,  in  its  struggle  with 
the  world  looks  for  our  help  and  assistance, 
is  the  chief  aim  and  purpose  of  the  Kinder- 
garten. 

The  young  plant  longs  for  all  the  sap  it 
possibly  can  obtain,  for  the  fresh  dew,  for 
the  joyous  light  from  the  sky.  Because  of 
its  weakness  it  craves  our  fostering  care  and 
watchful  solicitude.  Attention  should  be 
paid  to  the  air  which  it  breathes;  extreme 
care  should  be  taken  to  furnish  it  with  a 
mild  and  cheerful  atmosphere ;  all  of  which 
are  things  that  only  a  mother,  a  true  mother 
by  nature,  intellect,  and  feeling  can  wholly 
give. 

During  his  first  years  the  child  lives  main- 
ly by  imitating  us ;  he  reproduces  only  what 
we  give  to  him,  and  inevitably  the  develop- 
ment of  his  own  personality  is  to  be  effected 
only  in  the  presence  of  the  examples  of  ac- 
tivity and  models  of  energy  placed  within 
his  reach.  To  the  mother,  then,  belongs  the 
first  direction  of  the  child.    If  she  possesses 


high  culture,  the  strength'  of  her  qualities 
will  be  shown  in  the  physical  development 
and  in  the  formation  of  the  moral  character 
of  her  child. 

But,  just  as  there  exist  in  family  educa- 
tion, the  devotees  of  the  great,  the  noble* 
and  the  beautiful,  true  martyrs,  who  sacri- 
fice their  energies  one  by  one  to  the  su- 
preme personification  of  an  ideal,  there  are 
also  homes  in  which  that  light  is  lacking, 
and  there  are  a  great  number  of  children 
who  start  life  among  the  worst  conditions 
of  neglect  and  misery. 

The  poorest  classes  of  our  society,  espe- 
cially, present  instances  of  this:  woman 
there  is  often  the  victim  of  ignorance  and 
poverty,  and  sometimes,  of  the  conse- 
quences of  degenerate  habits,  and  she  does 
not  understand  her  high  mission  on  earth. 

The  organic  inheritance  is  somewhat  an 
anticipation  of  the  social  inheritance  of  the 
child,  who,  a  social  nomad,  is  a  little  uni- 
verse that  reflects  the  whole  system  of  in- 
fluences exercised  upon  his  sensibilities.  Is 
that  infantile  crowd  that  drags  along  in 
misery  through  the  streets,  the  people  in 
which  the  country  has  put  her  hopes  of  cul- 
tivating the  field,  of  giving  life  and  energy 
to  our  industries,  and  consciously  co-oper- 
ating with  bountiful  nature?  If  so,  it  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  prepare  the  child's 
spirit  for  an  active,  honest,  progressive  life. 
But  this  preparation  must  and  should  begin 
early,  at  the  proper  time,  without  wasting 
the  earliest,  precious  years  of  life  that 
should  be  devoted  to  the  beginning  of  edu- 
cation. We  must  start  this  development 
early,  for  although  the  child  is  apparently 
unconscious,  he  observes,  he  notices  all  the 
actions  of  the  people  surrounding  him  and 
he  quickly  assimilates  knowledge. 

How  shall  we  protect  this  little  being? 
Where  shall  we  begin,  so  that  his  intelli- 
gence and  delicate  organism  may  not  be 
impaired?  Only  in  a  place  especially  cre- 
ated for  him,  only  by  introducing  him  to  a 
sweet,  serene,  mild  atmosphere ;  taking  him 
to  a  garden  in  the  open  air,  in  communion 
with  sky  and  earth,  teaching  him  to  vener- 
ate Nature,  to  be  active,  observing,  orderly 
in  his  movements  and  master  of  his  own 
self. 

The  charitable,  tender  idea  of  transform- 
ing the  school  into  a  home,  into  a  loving, 
attentive  mother,  that  studies  every  mani- 
festation of  her  child,  and  sees  in  those  man- 
ifestations the  quickening,  the  evolution  of 
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a  being  that  must  become  a  man,  began  in- 
deed with  Pestalozzi,  but  it  was  Froebel, 
with  the  tenderness  of  his  loving  heart,  who 
spent  long  hours  patiently  observing  the 
plays  of  childhood  so  as  to  use  them  for 
education. 

That  immense  crowd  of  miserable  children, 
orphans  bereaved  of  love  and  hope,  need  to 
come  to  school  as  to  a  place  where  their 
lives  receive  bright  encouraging  rays  of  joy, 
of  Hght,  and  of  love.  A  place  where  human 
dignity  is  respected,  impulse  given  to  self- 
activity,  personality  formed  and  the  feeling 
of  mutual  sympathy  and  service  developed, 
and  finally,  the  child  treated  as  a  creative, 
active  moral  being. 

Froebel's  ambition  was  an  infantile  col- 
ony; flowers,  plays,  songs,  were  intended  to 
beautify  the  early  existence  of  man  on  earth 
and  make  a  poem  of  love  and  work.  Let  us 
then  realize  Froebel's  ambition.  Our  coun- 
try's ground  is  rich,  immense,  fertile ;  it  in- 
vites us  to  progress,  but  we  lack  the  spirit 
of  industry,  of  effort,  of  persistence.  Have 
we  exhausted  already  that  generous,  brave 
spirit  which  could  lay  the  foundations  of  a 
great  Nation?  Oh,  nol  We  may  be  sure 
the  Mexican  spirit  is  not  dead;  the  only 
thing  needed  is  the  home,  and,  as  a  comple- 
ment of  this,  the  school. 

Each  one  of  those  little  souls  possesses 
some  of  that  creative  energy.  "They  are 
only  children  today;  they  will  be  a  people 
tomorrow."  Let  them  be  raised  up  in  the 
arms  of  an  intelligent,  just  teacher,  an  in- 
dustrious mother,  and  they  will  grow  strong 
and  good. 

But  here  comes  a  difficulty;  the  feeding 
of  the  soul  must  be  preceded  by  the  feed- 
ing of  the  body,  and  the  children  of  the  low- 
est classes  of  our  society  are  hungry  for 
bread  and  for  care.  What  could  be  done  in 
this  case?  The  Department  of  Public  Assis- 
tance, which  has  to  attend  to  these  condi- 
tions, should  establish  motherly  schools 
where  the  child  is  taken  away  as  much  as 
possible  from  the  evil  influence  of  the  home, 
and  given  all  the  nurture  which  his  soul  and 
body  demand. 

But  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
can  also  do  much.  It  must  lay  the  basis  of 
the  future  happiness  of  the  little  ones  by 
founding  the  Model  School  for  children  as 
a  type  that  must  be  imitated,  and  by  form- 
ing the  ideal  teacher  for  the  young.  That 
is  a  capital  point. 

The  teacher  of  little  children  must  love 


the  child ;  possess  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
his  nature,  have  a  profound  respect  for  the 
progressive,  methodic  development  of  his 
moral  and  physical  powers,  and  inquire 
when  necessary  for  the  psychological  mo- 
tives which  are  to  be  found  at  the  bottom 
of  every  human  action.  Besides,  she  must 
be  unselfish,  almost  a  mother,  eager  to  ful- 
fill her  duty,  and  so  tender,  so  serene  and 
firm  as  to  encourage  and  sustain  the  child 
without  any  vehement  expression  of  affec- 
tion or  partiality.  Her  spirit  must  be  sweet 
and  judicious,  and  its  effects  are  to  be  shown 
in  the  child's  character,  which  is  at  the  same 
time  free  and  docile.  This  is  what  she  must 
be  and  what  she  must  do. 

There  is  only  one  book  for  learning  all 
this :  the  child  himself  is  a  living  book,  and 
for  reading  it  and  being  able  to  meet  the 
child's  need  it  is  only  necessary  to  live  with 
him,  breathing  the  pure,  simple,  innocent 
atmosphere  of  his  life.  To  live  with  him, 
and  to  love  him,  is  the  same  thing.  He 
takes  charge  of  that.  His  subtle,  true,  deli- 
cate soul  penetrates  into  our  spirit,  bathes 
and  saturates  it  in  a  healthy,  mild  and  com- 
forting perfume;  if  we  are  sad,  he  brings  us 
numberless  promises  of  help,  consolation 
hope;  if  we  are  alone,  he  speaks  with  our 
soul. 

To  live  with  the  child  in  that  joyous  trans- 
parent life,  without  mysteries;  without 
doubts,  without  vacillation,  without  suffer- 
ings; to  follow  the  child's  movements  and 
play  activities;  to  observe  his  serene  work- 
ing; to  observe  how  he  runs  in  the  garden, 
flitting  like  a  little  butterfly  from  flower  to 
flower,  or  stopping  to  take  out  from  the 
ground  the  little  seed  just  planted,  which  he 
would  like  to  develop  with  his  love  and  good 
wishes;  to  see  him  absorbing  Nature  with 
all  his  senses,  and  drinking  eagerly  at  every 
fountain  of  knowledge ;  to  hear  how  he 
laughs  with  exquisite,  silvery  music,  and  to 
listen  to  the  glorious  hopeful  song  of  the  in- 
cipient life.  This  shall  be  the  book,  this  the 
school  where  the  girls  who  have  aspirations 
to  be  teachers  of  little  children  shall  go  to 
learn  the  meaning  of  Kindergarten  and  the 
high  mission  of  the  kindergartner. 

THE  KINDERGARTEN  AS  AN  ACTUALITY. 

"*  Every  kindergarten  must  have  a  central 
object  of  interest,  around  which  children  are 
united  by  the  common  work.    The  garden 
is  very  valuable  in  this  respect. 
Apart  from  the  study  of  Nature  and  from 
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the  benefits  derived  from  the  general  hy- 
giene of  the  school  and  the  physical  culture 
of  the  child,  there  is  another  capital  reason 
that  shows  the  importance  of  the  kindergar- 
ten work. 

''The  child  is  a  part  of  human  society  and 
must  be  considered  as  such ;  it  is  necessary, 
then,  that  he  learn  to  know  his  personality 
as  a  part  of  the  whole,  his  relations  with  it, 
and  get  used  to  work  for  the  benefit  of  it." 

Proebel  thinks  that  the  best  place  for  the 
learning  and  remembering  of  the  social  vir- 
tues is  the  garden  itself.  He  says:  ''The 
child  lives  there  a  real  life;  there  he  feels  the 
sentiments  of  humanity,  of  mutual  help,  of 
fraternal  love;  he  practices  these  precepts, 
and  unites  them  to  his  life  forever. 

The  weakest  child  is  helped  by  the  strong- 
est ;  if  one  child  gets  sick»  his  little  garden  is 
cared  for  and  tended  by  the  other  children ; 
the  flowers  are  used  as  presents  to  parents, 
superiors,  friends;  the  child  who  interferes 
with  the  order  of  things  suffers  the  conse- 
quences, being  excluded  from  the  collective 
work  of  the  community,  so  that  he  may 
learn  that  it  is  necessary  to  fulfill  one's 
duties  toward  society  in  order  to  enjoy  the 
pleasures  coming  from  it. 

The  ground  should  be  divided  into  small 
portions,  one  for  every  child,  a  larger  space 
being  dedicated  to  a  common  garden,  where 
all  the  children  work  collectively.  As  orna- 
mental plants  there  must  be  selected  those 
of  easy  cultivation,  as  poppies,  pansies,  roses 
and  carnations. 

When  the  proper  time  comes,  wheat,  corn, 
flax,  barley  and  vegetables  are  to  be  planted, 
all  this  in  small  portions  of  ground  culti- 
vated by  each  child,  so  that  he  can  enjoy 
afterwards  the  product  of  his  labor.  The 
child  will  be  the  master  and  proprietor  of 
his  industry  and  work;  what  he  creates  is 
his  own,  but  he  is  compelled  to  respect  the 
rights  of  others  and  to  co-operate  with  all 
for  the  progress  of  society. 

In  relation  to  the  present    attitude    of 

American  kindergartens  toward  sand  and 

clay  the  following  will  be  interesting : 
BAND  WORK. 

Clay  work  is  to  be  used  in  kindergarten 
twice  a  week,  and  sand  work  every  day. 

Sand  is  to  be  kept  on  special  tables  or  in 
square  boxes,  that  should  be  put  upon  the 
tables  after  protecting  these  with  a  rubber 
or  thick  paper  cover. 

A  big  wooden  box  placed  on  the  floor, 
Mioo  X  Mioo  X  M700,  would  be  preferable. 


From  the  beginning  children  are  very 
glad  at  the  sight  of  the  sand ;  they  never  get 
tired  of  digging  in  it  day  after  day,  burying 
in  it  their  little  hands,  tracing  lines,  roads, 
making  hills,  mountains,  caves.  After  hav- 
ing played  with  the  dry  sand  it  will  be  pre- 
sented to  them  under  another  aspect — that 
is,  damp— and  it  will  appear  as  a  new  thing 
before  their  eyes.  Objects  may  be  gradu- 
ally added,  as  shells,  pebbles,  sticks,  flowers, 
etc.,  and  the  children  will  be  invited  to  build 
houses,  fences,  dikes,  foundations,  etc.,  us- 
ing the  sand  as  the  fundamental  basis,  but 
using  too,  as  helpers  of  expression,  the 
building  gifts.  The  smallest  children  can 
use  the  third  and  fourth  gift,  and  the  older 
children  the  fifth  and  sixth  gift.  Work  is 
to  be  free,  but  if  the  teacher  helps  just  at 
the  proper  moments  better  results  can  be 
obtained. 

In  the  succeeding  exercises  the  children 
will  represent  the  garden,  the  farm,  the  cot- 
tage, the  village  they  remember;  and  as 
time  passes,  they  will  be  apt  to  build  those 
things  more  or  less  perfectly. 

Before  destroying  the  work,  it  is  good  to 
copy  the  best  ones  in  a  smaller  size,  and 
they  must  be  kept,  often  describing  them 
as  an  exercise  for  memory  and  analysis. 

BUILDING  GIFTS. 

Each  child  is  to  build  daily  several  objects 
with  blocks,  and  these  buildings,  as  it  has 
been  said  before,  are  to  be  connected  often 
with  the  sand  work. 

There  is  nothing  more  pleasant,  joyous 
and  fit  for  the  educational  purposes  than  the 
building  gifts.  Number,  form,  and  material 
are  to  be  noted  in  this  work  and  some  pre- 
cepts are  to  be  given  in  relation  to  the  life 
and  symmetrical  forms,  encouraging  the 
children  to  point  out  many  symmetrical 
combinations. 

Froebel  emphasizes  strongly  the  need  of 
exciting,  awaking  and  fostering  each  one  of 
the  child's  powers,  appealing  to  his  percep- 
tion, inclination,  judgment  and  reason  by 
means  of  attractive  exercises  with  the  gifts. 

The  kindergartner  must  resolve : 

1.  To  organize  several  experiences  to 
lead  the  child  towards  the  knowledge  of  the 
qualities  common  to  all  forms,  producing 
concrete  impressions  of  these  qualities  pre- 
senting remarkable  contrasts. 

2.  To  give  good  basis  for  the  classifica- 
tion of  objects,  presenting  typical  forms  and 
giving  simple  explanations  that  make  easy 
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for  the  child  the  recognition  of  the  modified 
type,  when  it  comes  before  his  eyes. 

3.  To  give  simple  application  of  concrete 
explanations,  showing  fundamental  truth  as 
unity,  continuity,  sequence,  etc. 

4.  To  attract  the  child's  interest  towards 


the  objects  familiar  to  him,  stimulating  and 
encouraging  the  creative  activity. 

All  this  is  to  be  done  little  by  little,  gradu- 
ally and  by  using  the  most  natural  and  sim- 
plest ways. 


SENORITA  ESTAFANIA  CASTENADA 
Goverment  Representative  of  Kindergarten  Interests  in  Mexico 
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PATRICK  MALONEY  McKLOOLIGAN  PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTOR. 

EUNICE  JANES  GOODEN. 


ISS  BEATRICE  was  still 
young.  The  very  fact 
that  she  thought  she 
knew  a  great  deal  was 
sufficient  evidence  of 
youth.  Yes,  though 
only  nineteen,  a  year 
and  a  half  of  serious 
study  at  a  private  kin- 
dergarten training 
school  had  apparently 
convinced  Miss  Beatrice  that  now  she  cer- 
tainly knew  all  that  could  be  known  about 
the  development  of  the  infant  mind — and  if 
that  is  not  something,  what  is?  And  still 
her  training  teacher  persisted  in  warning 
the  students  that,  as  yet,  they  had  only  re- 
ceived the  "foundation."  "Experience  will 
do  for  you  what  theory  cannot,"  she  was 
wont  to  say,  "and  the  child,  after  all,  will  be 
your  best  teacher." 

But  had  not  Miss  Beatrice's  abstracts  on 
the  "Freedom  of  the  Will,"  the  "Connec- 
tion of  Contrasts,"  etc.,  etc.,  all  received 
high  marks — ^with  frequently  an  excellent 
added  in  blue  pencil?  Oh,  how  she  longed 
to  put  all  her  valuable  knowledge  into  im- 
mediate practice !  Of  course  the  section  of 
eight  children  in  Miss  Thayer's  private  kin- 
dergarten was  a  delight  to  her,  and  she 
loved  this  "practice  teaching" — ^but  Bea- 
trice longed  to  "expand,"  she  wanted  a 
whole  kindergarten  to  manage,  and  to  man- 
age all  by  herself,  instead  of  being  some- 
body's little  namby-pamby  assistant !  Then, 
too.  lovely  as  it  was  to  teach  the  millionaire's 
little  children  at  Miss  Thayer's,  her  sym- 
pathetic heart  yearned  to  plav  mother  to 
all  the  little  "Arabs"  of  the  Third  street 
Mission.  Hadn't  her  main  reason  for  tak- 
ing up  the  course  of  study  been  that  she 
might  become  a  more  intelligent  helper 
among  the  mission  children  ? 

At  last,  too  lovely  to  be  true  f  A  change 
at  the  Third  street  Mission  left  its  new  kin- 
dergarten permanently  teacherless,  and,  oh 
joy!  Beatrice,  for  the  asking  might  have  full 
charge  there— the  experience  to  be  gained 
being  more  than  remuneration  for  her  ser- 
vices. Not  since  she  had  coddled  her  first 
doll-baby  had  there  been  so  happy  a  girl. 
Here  were  to  be  twenty-five  real  children  to 


coddle — and  children  who,  she  well  knew, 
needed  it  sadly. 

Five  o'clock  of  that  eventful  "first  day" 
found  her  up  and  drinking  in  superfluous 
knowledge  from  her  "Kindergarten  Princi- 
ples and  Practice"  note  book,  and  when, 
(altogether  too  excited  and  enthusiastic  to 
partake  of  anything  so  material  as  break- 
fast), she  boarded  the  car  which  was  bound 
for  the  far-away  "slums,"  it  was  with  the 
gratifying  consciousness  that  she  had  her 
program  for  the  day  "down  pat."  Do  you 
suppose  there  was  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  in 
her  mind  just  how  she  was  going  to  elabor- 
ate one  thought  after  another  in  leading 
up  to  the  beautiful  morning  songs?  It  was 
to  be  a  real  "Spring  program"  with  a  lovely 
talk  on  the  sunshine  that  was  waking  up  all 
the  plants  and  flowers  after  their  winter's 
sleep.  The  songs,  "In  my  little  garden 
bed,"  "Oh  you  pussy  willow,"  etc.,  were  to 
be  followed  by  the  story  of  "How  the  lily 
grew,"  and  then  would  come  the  "work 
period,"  where  all  these  thoughts  would  be 
illustrated  and  elaborated  by  the  use  of  the 
kindergarten  materials !  She  told  herself 
that  the  whole  was  to  be  one  grand  applica- 
tion of  the  principles  she  had  been  cramming, 
and  through  her  mirid  flitted  scraps  of  peda- 
gogical wisdom,  such  as,  "Proceed  from  the 
known  to  the  unknown"— "from  the  famil- 
iar to  the  more  distantly  removed" — "to 
enlist  a  child's  interest,  one  should  make  use 
of  that  which  is  within  the  range  of  his  ex- 
perience," etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

Well,  her  car  was  late,  as  cars  sometimes 
will  be,  delayed  by  nothing  else  than  a 
broken  down  coal  wagon.  Oh,  would  they 
never  get  that  coal  oflF  the  track?  She  was 
ready  to  "pitch  in,"  shoveling  bravely  her- 
self, if  that  would  only  get  her  there  sooner. 
But,  alas,  in  spite  of  having  planned  to 
arrive  an  hour  before  the  time  of  opening, 
she  reached  the  door  forty  minutes  late,  and 
stepped  into, — ^well,  '*bedlamr*  .Oh,  Rorror 
of  horrors,  here  was  "freedom  of  the  will" 
for  you,  and  all  possible  "contrasts"  in  the 
way  of  antics  were  being  "mediated'*  by  all 
other  imaginable  varieties  of  antics.  Her 
note  book  with'  its  bulk  of  knowledge,  fell 
fluttering  to  the  floor,  its  loose  leaves  fly- 
ing. Twnety-five  little  would-be  "helpers'* 
almost  overwhelmed  her  by  scrambling  one 
over  the  other,  each  trying  to  pick  up  more 
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of  the  scattered  contents  than  any  of  the 
rest,  all  the  while  uttering  cries  and  excla- 
mations, which  poor  Beatrice,  though 
versed  in  three  separate  languages,  was  at 
a  loss  to  understand.  Thanks  to  a  sense  of 
humor,  she  at  first  felt  more  like  laughing 
than  crying,  but  that  impulse  did  not  last 
very  long.  One  might  expect  a  kindergar- 
ten to  become  somewhat  demoralized,  after 
having  had  a  different  volunteer  teacher 
every  day  for  a  week;  and  Miss  Beatrice, 
having  known  of  the  prolonged  absence  of 
the  director,  was  prepared  to  find  things  a 
little  ''irregular."  But  she  had  hardly 
looked  for  this! 

The  news,  piped  out  by  a  shrill  little 
voice  ,  that  Mrs.  Tubb  (the  janitress)  had 
had  to  go  away  "cause  her  step-son's  daugh- 
ter was  abed  of  a  fever''  did  not  tend  to 
augument  her  joy.  She  found  herself  in 
what  really  seemed  to  be  a  difficult  position. 
Something  must  be  done  at  once  to  bring 
order  out  of  this  chaos,  she  told  herself. 
What  had  she  proposed  to  say  first?  But 
now,  at  the  very  time  of  her  greatest  need, 
her  carefully  worked  out  plans  seemed  to 
join  hands  with  her  perfectly  memorized 
"kindergarten  principles,"  and  the  two, 
waving  a  tantalizing  "good-bye,"  took 
wings,  leaving  but  one  audible  echo  in  her 
mind — and  that  was  something  about  the 
"soothing  power  of  soft  music."  Snatch- 
ing heroically  at  this  straw,  she  embraced 
the  piano  as  a  helper.  But  the  soft  tones, 
which  her  tapered  fingers  tried  to  produce, 
were  quite  drowned  out  by  the  noise.  As  a 
last  frantic  effort,  then,  she  attempted  to 
drown  out  their  voices  with  her  own — try- 
ing to  interest  them  by  talking  of  the  Spring 
sunshine,  etc.  (for  she  had  a  faint  recollec- 
tion of  having  planned  some  such  talk.) 
But  this  proved  quite  as  much  of  a  failure. 
Well,  a  story,  then ;  there  might  be  a  magic 
effect  in  a  story,  perhaps.  Miss  Thayer's 
children  had  always  loved  her  stories.  But 
finally,the  "piano's  song,"  her  story,  and  the 
attempted  talk  on  "merry  sunshine,"  having 
proved  less  interesting  than  games  of  leap- 
frog and  crack-the-whip,  she  was  forced  to 
pronounce  herself  a  failure.  ."Failure,  can't 
get  the  attention  or  hold  the  interest,"  thus 
she  sorrowfully  judged  herself.  And  it  had 
all  seemed  so  easy  at  Miss  Thayer's! 

But  there  suddenly  came  a  deadly  pause 
— a  tragic  silence.  What  was  happening? 
Could  sHe  really  believe  her  eyes,  or  were 
they  deceiving  her? 


This,  at  any  rate,  was  what  she  saw — a 
thing  which  she  had  never  yet  beheld  in  a 
kindergarten ! — Most  deliberately  one  of  the 
"ring-leaders"  In  the  "romp"  had  taken  his 
place  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  and  directly 
on  the  red  star,  painted  there  to  mark  the 
center  of  the  circle  (which  kindergartners 
will  remember  was  considered  a  few  years 
a|^o  to  be  an  essential  decoration  of  every 
kindergarten  floor),  with  an  impressive 
calmness,  he  proceeded  to  stand  on  his 
head!  What  was  more,  he  succeeded  in 
accomplishing  the  rare  feat  most  beauti- 
fully. It  was  really  with  a  sigh  of  relief 
that  Miss  Beatrice  noted  the  magic  eflFect 
upon  the  companions  of  the  talented  acro- 
bat. Half  unconsciously  they  found  their 
seats,  never  removing  their  eyes  from  the 
charmer  who  had  so  won  ther  admiration. 
There  they  sat,  transformed,  breathlessly 
silent,  their  eyes  still  glued  upon  the  young 
performer,  whose  solid  little  head  remained 
planted  upon  the  five-pointed  star!  But  not 
even  for  the  joy  of  a  few  quiet  moments, 
dared  MissBeatrice  risk  that  child's  bring- 
ing about  some  dangerous  physiological  dis- 
order, such  as  the  breaking  of  a  blood- 
vessel! Concluding  that  such  a  danger 
must  at  once  be  averted,  she  addressed  the 
wee  acrobat,  asking  him  his  name — ^the  first 
question  that  suggested  itself.  As  an 
an  answer  necessitated  his  standing  right 
side  up  again,  the  performance  ceased,  but 
the  attention  of  the  children  was  even  keen- 
er than  ever,  as  a  lusty  little  voice  replied, 
"Patrick  Maloney  McKlooligan !" 

"Well,  Patrick,"  said  she,  having  unmis- 
takably detected  in  him  a  leader  whose  en- 
ergy it  were  well  to  turn  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, "that's  a  fine  long  name  and  surely  you 
can  be  a  little  man  and  help  me — ^wouldn't 
you  like  to?" 

"Sure!"  was  the  astonishingly  quick  an- 
swer. Miss  Beatrice's  breath  was  quite 
taken  away. 

Patrick  Maloney  McKlooligan  found  his 
feet  again,  and  in  going  to  his  seat,  chose 
a  most  roundabout  route — but  it  was  one 
which  would  take  him  near  to  her;  and  in 
passing,  Ke  gently  drew  her  ear  down  to 
his  lips  and  whispered :  "Sure,  teacher,  I 
want  to  help  youse.  I  never  done  that  to 
upset  'um— I  wanted  to  inter'st  'um.  Teach- 
er, they  got  to  be  inter'sted!'' 

This  remarkable  speech  from  a  "five-year- 
old"  was  accompanied  by  a  fascinating,  half- 
challenging  twinkle  of  the  eye,  which  if 
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ever  a  handsome  Irish  eye  spoke,  said  em- 
phatically»  "We're  going  to  be  friends,  but 
if  you're  to  be  teacher  here,  you  must  use 
common  sense/'.  It  was  hardly  surprising 
that  this  remarkable  piece  of  instruction 
from  her  infant  tutor  should  have  left  Miss 
Beatrice  again  quite  breathless.  "Wonder 
of  wonders,  what  is  this  wee  worker  of 
miracles  before  me?"  she  gasped,  at  the 
same  moment  realizing  the  importance  of  at 
once  displaying  that  common  sense  which 
he  seemed  to  exact  from  her.  Like  a  flash, 
a  new  thought  came  to  her,  and,  turning 
quickly  to  the  circle  of  children,  she  said : 

"Children,  I  think  it  would  be  nice  to  have 
a  game.  Suppose  we  play  'Drop  the  hand- 
kerchief!"' "They  got  to  be  interested" 
still  ringing  in  her  ears,  she  threw  herself, 
heart,  soul,  mind,  and  body  into  game  after 
game  with  them.  They  were  inter'sted,  too; 
and  as  the  games  progressed,  she  had  an 
opportunity  to  observe  her  little  flock. 
Among  them  were  Italians,  Poles,  Bohemi- 
ans, and  others  whose  nationality  quite  baf- 
fled her  powers  of  classification.  How  many 
of  her  so  beautifully  pronounced  Eng- 
lish words  could  they  understand?  Of  her 
lovely  morning  talk,  so  carefully  planned, 
which  was  to  tell  them  all  about  the  flowers 
and  birds  that  come  with  Spring — how 
could  she  have  expected  them  to  grasp  a 
word?  The  language  of  gesture  was  the 
only  medium  she  had  at  present. 

And  even  had  they  been  able  to  under- 
stand her  tongue,  she  asked  herself,  what 
after  all,  did  these  poor  little  starved  souls 
know  of  flowers  and  trees  and  birds?  How 
many  of  them  had  even  seen  grass  grow? 
Then  she  tried  to  picture  their  life— cooped 
up  in  their  little,  stuffy  tenements,  a  dingy 
brick  court  or  a  back  alley  serving  as  their 
only  playground.  How  could  they  have  any 
comprehension  of  the  meaning  of  the  lovely 
story  of  "How  the  lily  grew?" 

All  these  thoughts  flitted  through  her 
mind. 

"Not  quite  yet,  pretty  program,"  she 
sighed,  as  she  regretfully  banished  her 
former  plans,  for  the  time  being,  from  her 
mind,  "but  later,— yes,  later,  they  shall  un- 
derstand, they  shall  understand.  For  these 
children  shall  pick  wild  flowers  and  romp 
on  grassy  slopes  and  enjoy  as  actual  experi- 
ence that  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  right 
of  every  child!"  Already  lovely  plans  for 
taking  the  whole  flock  to  spend  mornings  at 
the  park  were  chasing  themselves  so  eager- 


ly through  her  mind  that  she  almost  forgot 
her  own  turn  in  the  new  game  they  were 
playing. 

"If  we  can't  talk  much  now,  we  can  do 
things,"  she  concluded,  "and  what  child  of 
any  nationality  doesn't  love  to  play  games?" 
So  one  game  after  another  they  played,  and 
Miss  Beatrice  finally  ventured  to  vary  this 
program  by  letting  them  "build  with 
blocks."  To  her  joy,  they  fairly  gobbled 
these  up  with  eagerness. 

The  morning  ended  all  too  soon,  and  as 
the  happy  little  band  departed,  she  and  Pat 
might  have  been  seen  to  exchange  smiles.  I 
do  not  know  just  what  his  meant  to  con- 
vey, but  her's  distinctly  said,  "Dear  Patrick 
Maloney  McKlooligan,  thank  you  a  thou- 
sand times  for  standing  on  your  head!" — 
no  doubt  as  strange  a  "thank  you"  as  ever 
was  uttered  by  the  soul  of  a  kindergartner! 
But  somehow  she  seemed  to  connect  the 
feat  with  the  mysterious  acquisition  of  what 
she  considered  to  be  a  new  grain  of  "com- 
mon sense"  on  her  part.    •   «   • 

That  was  many  years  ago— Miss  Beatrice 
is  older  now,  and  the  Third  street  Mission 
kindergarten  stands  today  as  a  model  of 
what  such  an  institution  should  be.  Trips 
to  the  parks  and  the  country  are  a  regular 
feature  of  the  work.  Window  boxes  prove 
that  if  children  cannot  always  go  to  the 
country,  a  bit  of  it,  at  any  rate,  can  come  to 
them.  The  bricks  paving  the  back  court 
have  been  removed  and  the  neat  little  gar- 
dens there  show  that  "In  my  little  garden 
bed"  is  not,  after  all,  a  song  entirely  unre- 
lated to  their  daily  life!  And  the  kinder- 
garten itself — ^well,  the  mother  of  one  of  the 
children  described  it  to  me  once  as  being  a 
"little  lump  of  heaven"  dropped  down  to 
stay  on  lower  Third  street! 

When  visitors  ask  Miss  Beatrice  to  ex- 
plain how  she  has  managed  to  organize  so 
wonderful  and  beautiful  a  "child  garden," 
she  smiles  and  says  something  about  "Miss 
Thayer's  excellent  instruction  as  a  founda- 
tion, with  experience  on  top."  Then,  too, 
she  is  sure  to  add  that  "one  is  constantly 
learning  from  the  children,"  and  at  this 
point  she  usually  becomes  thoughtful.  Of 
course  no  one  else  knows  what  you  and  I 
happen  to  know,  and  that  is,  that  foremost 
among  her  teachers  she  still  places  a  certain 
little  somebody,  who  is  not  altogether  a 
stranger  to  us — Patrick  Maloney  McKlooli- 
gan, Practical  Instructor!  . . 
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MOTHERS'  MEETINGS  AND  READING  CIRCLES. 

JBNNY  B.  MERRILU    Ph.  D.  \ 


|"y""^ARI<Y  in  April  every  kinder- 
I-4  gartner  should  call  a  meeting 
1     ^    to  interest  mothers  in  making 

"       a  garden  for  the  children. 
yv^ji^         Many   mothers    may    have 
Z^dz!J     never  realized  the  value  in  the 
education  of  a  little  child   of 
planting  one  seed  if  no  more. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Kraus  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation,  held  recently,  a  kindergartner  re- 
ported that  several  children  were  found  last 
summer  actually  ''taking  turns"  in  caring 
for  a  few  frreen  leaves  that  had  sprouted 
from  oats  scattered  by  chance  in  a  crowded 
city  street  I 

One  poor  little  fellow  in  Philadelphia  was 
so  impressed  with  one  hill  of  corn  that  he 
saidi  ''God  is  a  better  man  than  I  thought 
he  was  because  He  made  it  grow." 

Another  boy  became  so  interested  that  he 
filled  a  tin  mustard  box  with  ashes,  the  only 
semblance  of  Mother  Earth  in  his  environ- 
ment, planted  a  pea  and  carried  all  in  his 
pocket  for  fear  of  losing  his  treasure. 

In  the  suburbs  of  large  cities  and  even 
within  them,  mothers  have  become  so  inter- 
ested in  gardens  that  they  have  invited 
neighboring  kindergartens  to  visit  and  even 
plant  in  their  own  private  gardens. 

Mothers  readily  respond  and  aid  us  in 
developing  the  nature  interests  of  the  kin- 
dergarten if  we  call  their  attention  to  them 
at  the  right  moment. 

A  year  ago  Miss  Panniebelle  Curtis  re- 
ported one  hundred  and  sixteen  organized 
mothers'  clubs  in  the  kindergartens  of 
Brooklyn  and  Queens,  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  out-of-door  gardens.  There 
seems  to  be  some  connection  between  these 
two  facts. 

Now  that  so  many  cities  have  "a  chil- 
dren's farm"  within  their  limits,  and  so 
many  trolley  lines,  many  a  mother  may  be 
persuaded  that  a  timely  trip  to  let  her  little 
ones  see  a  vegetable  or  a  flower  garden 
would  be  of  educational  value  well  worth 
her  effort. 

Froebel  urges  us  to  interest  children  in 
the  growth  of  vegetables  as  well  as  flowers. 
Radishes,  lettuce  and  even  beans  have  been 
raised  in  our  kindergarten  window  boxes 
and  city  children's  surprise  and  joy  is  genu- 


ine as  they  see  them  for  the  first  time  grow- 
ing, instead  of  at  the  grocery  store. 

In  one  of  our  gardens  in  the  Bronx  a  little 
bed  of  strawberries,  planted  by  the  kinder- 
garten children,  was  of  interest  throughout 
the  whole  school. 

These  few  instances  are  offered  as  sug- 
gestions which  may  serve  to  arouse  city 
mothers  to  the  fact  that  their  children  need 
not  be  excluded  wholly  from  the  joys  of  see- 
ing and  helping  things  grow. 

There  are  lessons  of  patience  and  tender- 
ness, of  faithfulness,  of  fostering  care  that  a 
good  mother  will  quickly  discern  in  this  gar- 
den work. 

Happy  memories  of  their  own  childhood 
may  be  revived  as  the  wheelbarrow,  the 
watering-pot,  the  spade,  the  hoe,  the  rake, 
are  handled  by  their  own  little  ones, 

A  German  mother  in  one  of  our  meetings 
in  Manhattan,  who  had  loved  garden  work 
as  a  child,  told  us  of  an  association  that  had 
placed  land  at  the  disposal  of  those  who 
wished  to  raise  garden  vegetables.  She  said 
that  she  had  transported  her  whole  family 
every  Saturday  to  the  plot  provided,  and 
they  had  not  only  raised  vegetables,  but  had 
reveled  in  the  out-of-door  life.  She  could 
not  have  afforded  to  take  them  to  the  coun- 
try. 

Every  kindergartner  should  urge  mothers 
to  hunt  up  these  possibilities  and  accept 
them. 

With  mothers'  interest  aroused  many 
gifts  of  plants  wil  gradually  find  their  way 
to  the  kindergarten  room. 

Again,  mothers  will  offer  to  take  care  of 
valuable  plants  during  holidays.  Mothers 
love  to  find  ways  of  helping  those  who  care 
for  their  little  ones. 

At  a  second  meeting,  attention  may  be 
centered  upon  "play  gardens"  in  sand  and 
the  use  of  miniature  tools. 

Another  point  of  interest  is  the  play  use 
of  fallen  petals  and  leaves  for  toy  dishes  and 
also  in  making  "poppy  shows."  In  "L^ady 
Hollyhock  and  her  Friends"  many  sugges- 
tions are  given  of  play  with  flowers. 

Country  children  love  to  make  floral 
chains.  City  children  can  imitate  this  play 
in  making  chains  of  paper  flowers.  Kinder- 
gartners  can  provide  patterns  and  mothers 
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will  enjoy  practicing  this  fascinating  hand- 
work for  a  half  hour. 

Daisy  and  daffodil  chains  are  common 
favorites. 

NOTE. — The  unit  for  the  daisy  chain  is  a  white 
circle.  A  small  yellow  circle  is  pasted  or  painted 
at  the  center.  A  green  circle  pasted  on  the  reverse 
side  adds  to  the  effect.  The  children  then  fringe 
the  outer  circle.  In  stringing  use  daisies  and  straws 
or  green  paper  rolled.  Daffodils  are  made  from  a 
square  of  yellow  tissue  paper,  held  at  the  center 
and  crushed.  They  are  attached  to  the  common 
link  chain  made  of  gray  green  paper  strips.  Long 
green  leaves  cut  from  the  same  paper  should  be 
pasted  on  the  links  at  intervals. 


CHILD  STUDY. 

FRANCES  COOKE  HOLDEN. 

Questions  for  Kindergartners  and  Primary 
Teachers. 

IV.      LANGUAGE. 

Language,  in  its  wider  meaning,  includes 
various  methods  of  communicating  with 
others.  The  earhest  language  is  one  of 
gesture  and  cries.  It  is  common  to  animals, 
savages, and  children,  and  is  closely  confined 
to  the  concrete.  Because  the  cry  depends 
for  its  meaning  on  tone  and  inflection  it  is 
thought  to  be  the  basis  of  music.  Picture 
writing  is  the  earliest  written  language; 
it  is  a  form  of  expression  usual  with  young 
children.  Thus  there  seems  to  be  a  cen- 
tral impulse,  or  instinct  for  expression  from 
w^hich  speech,  music,  drawing,  and  the  dra- 
matic art  take  their  rise. 

In  the  very  young  child  these  various 
modes  of  expression  are  scarcely  differen- 
tiated, but  by  the  time  the  child  enters  the 
kindergarten  he  has  gained  some  control  of 
each  one  as  a  separate  means  of  expression. 
He  uses  speech  to  represent  things  or  facts, 
and  to  express  his  ideas.  The  adult,  how- 
ever, often  gets  a  clearer  idea  of  the  child's 
mental  image  from  the  drawing  of  a  pic- 
ture or  dramatization  than  from  his  oral 
language.  The  method  by  which  a  child 
learns  to  talk  should  give  a  clue  as  to  the 
best  way  to  continue  his  language  educa- 
tion in  the  school. 

A.     AIM. 

1.     What  should  be  the  aim  in  training  in  oral 
languages  with  regard  to: 

(a)  Thought,  or  mental  grasp? 

(b)  Forms  of  speech? 

(c)  Vocabulary? 

(d)  Freedom  of  speech? 

(e)  Habit  of  speech? 


B.  INCENTIVES. 

1.     How  may  the  following  child  interests    be 
used  to  stimulate  oral  expression: 

(a)  Collecting  instinct? 

(b)  Delight  in  nonsense  rhymes,  and 
stories? 

(c)  Fondness  for  pets  and  flowers? 

(d)  Pleasure  in  imitative  plays? 

C.  MEANS  AND  METHODS. 

1.     Stories  told  by  the  teacher. 

(a)  Of  the  different  kinds  of  stories, 
which  are  preferred  by  a  majority  of 
the  children? 

(1)  Myths. 

(2)  Fairy  tales. 

(3)  Folk  lore. 

(4)  Fables. 

(5)  Modern  animal  stories. 

(6)  History  stories. 

(7)  Bible  stories. 

(8)  Nature  stories. 

(9)  Symbolic  stories. 

(10)  Stories  of   trades  and  house- 
hold occupations. 

(11)  Poems. 

(12)  Rhymes  and  Jingles. 

(b)  What  characteristics  are  best  adapted 
to  hold  the  child's  interest  and  at- 
tention with  relation  to: 

(1)  Ck)nyersation? 

(2)  Imagery? 

(3)  Repetition? 

(4)  Vocabulary? 

(5)  Climax? 

(6)  Surprise? 

(7)  Introduction  of  Jingles? 

(8)  Snatches  of  tunes? 

(c)  Do  you  find  the  same  stories  suitable 
for  all  classes  of  children? 

(d)  Tested  by  the  continued  interest  and 
attention  of  the  children,  what 
stories  have  you  found  best  adapted 
for  use  in  the  kindergarten?  In  the 
primary  school? 

(e)  How  much  of  the  child's  interest  in 
a  story  depends  on  the  manner  of 
teUing  it? 

2.     Stories  told  by  children. 

(a)  How  do  you  arrange  the  daily  pro- 
gram so  as  to  give  each  child  a  suf- 
ficient opportunity  to  talk  to  some 
purpose? 

(1)  Does  the  morning  circle  give 
this  opportunity? 

(2)  If  not,  when  is  the  best  time 
for  language  and  stories? 

(b)  What  place  should  be  given  to: 

(1)  Nursery  rhymes? 

(2)  Nonsense  rhymes  and  Jingles? 

(3)  Telling  of  riddles? 

( 4 )  Relating  personal  experiences? 

(c)  How  is  dramatic  representation  re- 
lated to  oral  reproduction? 

(1)  Do  you  find  that  children  will 
''act"  a  story  before  they  can 
'*teU"  it  in  an  orderly  con- 
nected way? 

(d)  What  series  of  exercises  or  plays  will 
increase  the  child's  power  of  thought 
and  expression,  so  that,  by  the  time 
he  leaves  the  kindergarten,  he  can 
hold  in  mind,  and  express  with  some 
clearness  a  fairly  complex  situation 
in  story,  or  personal  experience? 
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RECREATIVE  GAMES  FOR  THE 
SCHOOL  ROOM. 

MARY  RUEF  HOFER. 

HOME    INDUSTRIES— SPINNING,    WEAVING,. 
SEWING. 

SIDE  from  the  educational 
value  of  recording  these  ex- 
periences in  the  physical 
training  of  the  child,  the 
fact  that  the  weaving  fig- 
ures early  passed  into  dance 
forms,  and  have  remained 
permanent  elements  of  the 
same,  though  no  longer  identified  as  such, 
gives  value  to  an  evolutionary  study  of 
these  movements.  Proceeding  from  smiple 
imitations,  each  step  and  its  practice  will 
lead  to  the  better  understanding  of  the 
larger  application  found  in  the  Swedish 
wool  and  linen  weaving  games,  also  to  all 
these  suggestions  in  the  Virginia  Reel  and 
many  square  dances. 

SPINNING  AND  WEAVING. 

Simple  twisting  of  double  thread  with 
hands  and  fingers. 

Hand-spinning  with  spindle  and  distaff. 

1.  Holding  distaff  in  left  hand  or  stuck 
in  belt. 

2.  Twirl  spindle,  draw  out  thread. 

3.  Wind  thread  on  spindle. 

Small  spinning  wheel.  (Good  seat  ac- 
tivity.) 

1.  Tread  with  foot.  Good  ankle  move- 
ment. 

2.  Twist  thread  with  fingers. 

"  Large    spinning-wheel.      Good    standing 
activity. 

1.  With  large  circular  movement  of 
right  arm,  turn  wheel  backward. 

2.  Holding  thread  in  left  hand,  walk 
backward  across  the  room,  slowly,  stretch- 
ing thread. 

3.  Walk  forward,  allowing  thread  to 
twist  itself  up  on  spindle.  Repeat  many 
times. 

Reeling;  turning  crank  of  reel,  to  wind 
yarn  off  of  spindle  onto  reel, — making 
skeins. 

Weaving  at  a  loom.     (Desk  activity.) 

1.  Make  treadle  movement  with  feet. 

2.  Toss  shuttle,  quick  movement  of 
right  arm. 

3.  Push  beam,  extend  both  arms    for- 


ward to  full  length,  with  quick,  firm  move- 
ment. 

SEWING. 

Hand  sewing.  Free  imitations  of  thread- 
ing needle,  waxing  thread,  hand  sewing. 

Sewing  Machine,  (seat  activity).  Active 
forward  position  of  body.  Place  sew^ingon 
desk  and  run  a  seam  from  front  to  back  on 
desk,  or  from  left  to  right  (according  to  the 
kind  of  machine  used), — ''Singer,"  or 
**  Wheeler  and  Wilson,"  let  children  choose. 
Guide  sewing  very  steadily.  •  Treadle,  good 
ankle  movement.  Sewing  Machine  Song, 
Hill,  page  64. 

ILLUSTRATED  LESSON. 

Scissor    Grinder.      Dramatize    Knowl- 
ton's  **Scissor  Grinder." 

1.  Introduction  to  song  played,  carry 
wheel  and  ring  bell  swinging  arms  from 
side  to  side. 

2.  Sing  first  verse  to  get  ready  for  work, 
set  up  wneel,  etc. 

3.  Interlude,  grinding,  foot  and  ankle  ex- 
ercise, press  on  scissors,  moving  from  right 
to  left.     Sell sound  of  grinding. 

4.  Finish,  start  down  street  ringing  bell. 
Game  repeated  as  otten  as  desired. 

Note  standing  position  gives  good  poise. 
Be  careful  to  get  good  imitation  of  grind- 
ing, steady  from  sicie  to  side  vi^hile  foot  goes 

up  and  down. 

WEAVING. 
The  weaving  work  of  the  school  and  kin- 
dergarten can  be  dramatized  by  the  chil- 
dren and  so  help  them  get  the  idea  of  "one 
over,  one  under,"  etc.,  by  actually  playing 
some  such  weaving  games  as  suggested 
below. 

1.  Stand  three  or  more  children  in  a  row, 
slightly  apart.  The  remaining  children, 
holding  hands,  wind  in  and  out  between 
them. 

2.  Divide  class  into  two  equal  lines.  Chil- 
dren in  one  line  stand  slightly  apart,  repre- 
senting the  "warp." 

3.  Children  in  other  Hue  join  hands  and 
weave  in  and  out,  representing  the  "woof." 

4.  "Woof"  line  return  to  places  and  be- 
come "warp,"  while  other  line  plays  "woof." 

All  the  different  stitches  may  first  be  done 
in  this  way: 

One  over,  one  under.  Two  over,  two 
under.  One  over,  two  under.  One  over, 
three  under,  etc. 

The  class  may  practice  running  rapidly 
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and  smoothly  through  the  "warp"  threads. 

5.  Weaving  strand. 

Two  Hnes,  coming  in  opposite  directions, 
interweave,  cross  on  line,  one  side  leading. 
This  is  a  little  more  difficult  and  is  played 
with  dropped  hands. 

6.  Weaving  March.  Two  by  two,  over 
and  under. 

Children  take  partners  and  advance,  with 
inside  hands  joined  and  held  high. 

When  the  double  row  is  in  good  line,  lead- 
ers halt,  form  bridge  by  holding  both  hands 
up. 

Next  two  pas3  under,  halt,  face,  and  form 
bridge ;  and  so  on,  until  the  whole  class  has 
passed  under  and  formed  bridge. 

7.  At  signal,  two  couples  face  each  other, 
holding  inside  hands  high,  dropping  outside. 

Thus  the  class  is  divided  in  half,  in  oppo- 
site directions,  two  couples  facing  each 
other  and,  moving  in  opposite  directions. 
This  double  line  then  starts  moving,  each 
proceeding  in  the  direction  in  which  it  is 
facing,  and  weave  alternately,  over  and 
under  approaching  couples. 

When  end  of  line  is  reached,  face  about, 
change  hands  and  return,  still  weaving. 
Contmue  as  long  as  desired. 

Any  of  the  above  figures  may  be  done  in 

a  circle,  instead  of  a  line.     This  introduces 

the  '*grand  right-and-left,**  important  in  the 

playing  of  a  great  many  of  the  folk-games. 

SPRING  CLEANING. 

Suggestions  for  spring  games  would 
hardly  be  complete  without  the  incidents  of 
spring  housecleaning,  in  which  the  children 
so  delight  to  co-operate  in  reality..  This  in- 
terest will  give  rise  to  many  small  but  lively 
imitations,  which  may  be  turned  to  good 
account  for  seat  and  circle  plays. 

ILLUSTRATIVE  LESSON. 

In  the  Spring  mother  gets  very  busy 
cleaning  and  freshening  the  house,  after  the 
long  shut-up  winter  time.  First  she  takes 
down  the — curtains — yes,  and  then  the 

1.  Gives  them  a  good  shake,  shake, 
shake.     (Shoulders.) 

2.  Up  comes  the  carpet  and  we  roll  it  out 
into  the  back  yard. 

3.  Then  well  spread  on  the  grass  and 
sweep,  sweep,  sweep.  Let  us  take  that  strip 
and  sweep  with  hard  long  cross  strokes  of 
broom. 

4.  Now  let  us  take  these  small  rings  and 
shake,  shake,  shake.    Roll  them  up  nicely. 

5.  Take  your  brooms  and  stretch  up  and 


take    the    cobwebs    and    dust    oflf    ceiling; 
brush,  brush,  brush. 

6.  Put  the  broom  out  of  the  window  and 
give  it  a  shake,  shake,  shake. 

7.  Sweep  the'  floors  in  long  strokes; 
sweep,  sweep,  sweep. 

8.  Wipe  the  floors  with  long-handled 
mop — forward,  backward. 

SCRUBBING,  WASHING  WINDOWS. 

1.  Using  scrubbing  brush,  short,  quick 
movements  of  hands  and  wrists.  Wringing, 
shaking,  wiping  with  cloth. 

2.  Using  window  mop,  long,  steady 
strokes,  pushing  from  you. 

3.  Washing  and  wiping,  arms  upward 
stretch,  downward  push.  Up — down. 
Steady  rhythmic  movement. 

LAUNDRY  AND  KITCHEN. 

Washing: 

1.  Sortmg  clothes  in  heaps. 

2.  Putting  to  soak,  (using  seat  space  be- 
tween desks  for  tubs.) 

3.  Rubbing  on  board.  (Stand  beside 
seat,  good  hip  and  shoulder  movement. 

4.  Wringing  by  hand  or  wringer. 

5.  Putting  to  boil,  (poke  with  clothes 
stick.) 

6.  Suds,  rinse,  wring,  shake,  hang  up  to 
dry. 

Ironing: 

1.  Sprmkling  and  folding  preparatory  to 
ironing. 

2.  1  esting  the  iron  with  finger. 

3.  Rubbmg  and  polishing  on  waxed 
paper. 

4.  Pressing  and  smoothing  the  garment 
on  the  desk.  For  this  purpose  raise  the 
seat  and  stand  inside  the  desk. 

5.  Fold  and  hang  upon  the  clothes  horse. 
Cooking: 

1.  Stirring  the  pudding. 

2.  Skimming  the  broth. 

3.  Mashing  the  potatoes. 

4.  Making  jelly.  Crushing  the  fruit, 
straining,  measuring,  stirring,  skimming, 
pouring,  screwing  on  covers,  putting  on  the 
shelf. 

Making  bread,  baking: 
(i)  Sifting  flour,  (shaking  from  side  to 
side,  turning  wheel.) 

2.  Stirring  and  mixing  batter. 

3.  Kneading  the  dough. 

4.  Molding  into  loaves. 

5.  Setting  avvay  to  raise. 

6.  Firing  the  oven,  (primitive  method, 
large  brick  oven.) 
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7.  Putting  loaves  into  oven,  (using  long- 
handled,  wooden  shovel.) 

8.  Removing;  the  loaves  and  putting  on 
the  shelves. 

A  variety  of  desk  and  sand-table  plays 
can  be  gained  from  rolling  and  cutting 
cookies,  making  pastry,  baking  cake,  stir- 


ring eggs,  whipping  icing,  etc.,  turning  ice 
cream  freezers,  and  the  many  other  activi- 
ties suggested  by  household  operations. 

The  trades  people,  going  to  market  and 
shopping  offer  themes  for  dramatization 
which  the  children  will  easily  build  out  into 
action  "stories." 
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DAY  BY  DAY  WITH  NATURE— FOR 

THE  KINDERGARTEN  AND 

PRIMARY  GRADES.* 

MARY  A.  PROUDPOOT.  B.  S. 

Kindergarten  Program..  Subject:  The 
Chickens. 

L     VISIT  TO  A  CHICKEN  YARD. 

Visit  some  chicken  yard  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, one  at  the  home  of  one  of  the  kinder- 
garten children  if  convenient.  Here  the 
family  of  chickens  will  be  observed  as  a 
whole,  the  relationship  of  the  different 
members  to  one  another,  what  they  do, 
also,  their  very  general  characteristics,  and 
the  speech  of  the  hen  and  rooster.  The 
children  will  investigate  the  chicken  house, 
find  the  nests,  gather  eggs,  and  discover  the 
roost  where  the  chickens  sleep  at  night. 

If  manual  training  is  arranged  for,  a 
small  chicken  yard  with  a  shelter  or  house 
can  be  built  in  the  corner  of  the  school  yard. 
Chickens  can  then  be  purchased,  and  the 
children  of  the  kindergarten  and  the  grades 
systematically  care  for  them  throughout  the 
year.  If  this  is  impossible,  some  such  sug- 
gestions as  are  given  in  the  above  para- 
graph will  certainly  be  within  the  reach  of 
most  practical  kindergartners, 

II.  PREPARATION  OP  CHICKEN  FEED. 

Use  scraps  from  the  children's  lunches,  or 
whatever  the  children  can  bring  from  home, 
also  any  corn  they  may  have  left  over  from 
their  autumn  supply. 

Let  the  children  then  scatter  the  feed,  and 
clean  the  feed  and  drinking  vessels,  also  re- 
filling them.  Call  the  children's  attention  to 
the  way  the  chickens  scratch  for  their  food, 
making  both  bill  and  claw  serve  them,  also 
their  manner  of  drinking.  Gather  the  eggs 
if  there  are  any.  They  can  afterwards  imi- 
tate in  their  play  what  they  have  seen. 

III.  SETTING  OF  A  HEN. 

Let  the  children  prepare  a  nest  for  a  set- 
ting hen,  counting  and  arranging  the  eggs 
in  the  same.  The  children  then  have  the 
opportunity  to  observe  the  hen's  care  of 
eggs,  how  from*  day  to  day  she  turns  them 
over,  how  she  changes  color  when  sitting 
on  the  nest,  becoming  of  a  duller  hue  in 
order  to  protect  her  eggs,  and  how  patiently 
she  waits. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  occupa- 
tions that  can  intervene  during  the  time  the 

children  are  anticipating  the    hatching   of 
•Copyrighted. 


the  eggs.  These  lessons  should  only  be 
carried  out  by  one  small  group  at  a  tim^. 

First  occupation,  use  of  eggs : 

Boil  one  soft  and  one  hard.  This  lesson 
can  be  given  in  the  kindergarten  by  placing 
an  oilcloth  on  the  kindergarten  table,  and 
using  an  oil  stove.  The  water  can  be  heat- 
ed in  a  pail.  Let  the  children  time  the  eggs 
by  the  clock,  or  better,  by  an  hour-glass, 
boiling  one  three  minutes,  and  the  other 
twice  as  long.  The  soft  egg  can  be  spread 
on  bread,  the  hard  one  sliced  and  laid  on  a 
piece.  The  children  can  then  set  the  table, 
folding  paper  napkins  as  decorations,  also 
using  wild  flowers  if  they  are  available. 
When  all  is  prepared,  this  little  group  can 
invite  the  rest  of  the  kindergarten  to  share 
in  the  party. 

Second  occupation — Bake  a  cake. 

(Omit  this  lesson  if  conditions  make  it 
impracticable). 

Use  of  both  yolks  and  whites.  This  lesson 
will  best  be  given  in  one  of  the  homes.  The 
children  should  measure  and  stir  together 
the  ingredients,  also  beating  the  whites  for 
frosting.  Each  child  should  learn  to  wait 
for  his  turn,  (when  it  cannot  be  planned  for 
all  children  to  be  busy  simultaneously.) 
They  must  also  be  allowed  to  do  everything 
themselves  as  far  as  possible,  or  the  value 
of  the  lesson  will  be  greatly  lessened. 

Third  occupation — Use  of  left-over  shells. 

a.  Break  them,  mix  the  shells  in  the 
feed. 

b.  The  broken  shells  can  be  used  to  clean 
water  bottles  by  shaking  the  shells  up  and 
down  in  the  bottle  with  water. 

c.  Fill  egg  shells  with  earth,  and  plant 
several  tomato  or  cabbage  seeds  in  each, 
then  sink  them  into  a  window  box,  and 
when  ready  to  transplant,  dig  up  egg-shells, 
and  all.  In  transplanting  however,  break- 
the  shells.  This  is  one  of  the  German  meth- 
ods of  planting  early  cabbages  and  to- 
matoes. 

Fourth  occupation — use  of  small  feathers. 

Split  feathers,  to  get  rid  of  sharp  ends, 
and  stuff  a  large  pillow,  or  small  doll  pil- 
lows. 

Fifth  occupation — use  of  large  feathers. 

Make  little  dusters  by  tying  wing  or  tail 
feathers  to  a  twig.  Bright  cloth  can  be 
bound  over  the  tied  portion  and  sewed  to- 
gether as  a  covering  for  the  same. 

Sixth  occupation — use  of  feathers  in  mak- 
ing an  arrow. 
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For  this,  use.  Jry  cat-tail  reeds.  Split  the 
larger  end  of  the  reed  through  the  middle, 
then  slip  in  a  feather  and  fasten  it  securely 
by  winding  and  tying  it  above  and  below 
with  linen  thread.  Split  the  small  end  of 
the  reed  in  the  same  way  and  insert  an  ar- 
row-shaped piece  of  tin,  which  when  ready 
will  serve  to  complete  the  arrow.  The  bow 
can  be  made  of  a  common  willow  twig  and 
cord.    The  arrow  is  of  such  material  that 


TV.     OBSERVATION  OF  THE  HATCHING. 

Let  the  children  listen  for  sounds  within 
the  shell;  note  which  end  of  the  shell  the 
chick  first  pecks  in  coming  out;  and  ob- 
serve whether  the  mother  assists  the  chick. 

V.     PREPARE  FEED  FOR  MOTHER  HEN  AND 
CHICKS. 

Let  the  children  squeeze  bread  (that  has 
been  soaked  in  water),  through  their  fingers 
till  it  is  in  the  right  condition  for  feed.    At 


A  QUEER  LITTLE  CHICK^ 


Wordi  bjr  Makt  A.  Pkoddpoot, 
Moderato, 


Melody  by  Frbdkric  Jakbi  Long. 


iiir  '"  ■J'  J'l^'  F  f  Mf  r  ^'  ^'1^'  J'  J- 


There  was  a  lit  -  tie  chick- en  queer.  Who  nev  -  er  had  a  bit  of  tear.  The 
One  day  as  moth  -  er  hen  at  mom  Took  chicks  thru  fields  of  ri  -  pened  com  They 
Then  chick  in  -  to     the     wa  -  ter  slipped.  And  head  and  neck  and  shoulders  dipped.  Quack! 
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mud  he  loved  and  wa  -  ter  too.  Which  made  his  moth  -  er  feel  quite  blue, 
stopped  be  -  side  a  brook  and  pecked,  Tho'  dan  -  ger  she  did  ne'er  sus  -  pect 
quack!  said    he,    it's      on  -  ly     fair.    For   I'm      a     duck      I        do      de-clarel 
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the  children  can  decorate  it  according  to 
their  own  fancy  by  the  use  of  water  colors. 

Seventh  occupation — use  of  quills. 

Make  a  necklace  by  cutting  the  quills  into 
short  lengths.  They  may  be  colored  by 
dyeing  them  and  then  be  strung  into  a 
chain,       .    .,,  .  _        ^  ^ 


another  time,  cornmeal  may  be  prepared 
with  water. 

VL  FEED  MOTHER  HEN  AND  CHICKS. 

The  children  listen  to  the  voices  of 
mother  hen  and  little  chicks,  call  of  mother 
and  response  of  chicks,  how  she  scratches 
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for  them,  how  she  covers  them,  and  they 
sleep  under  her  wings,  thus  protected  from 
storm  or  harm.  Consider  the  tenderness  as 
well  as  the  unselfishness  of  mother  hen. 

STORIES,  SONGS  AND  POEMS. 

Stories : 
Clara  Pierson's  Barnyard  People: 
The  Little  Chick  That  Would  Not  Eat 

Gravel 

Emilie  Poulsson's  in  the  Child's  World: 

a.  The  Lost  Chicken.— Emilie  Pouls- 
son. 

b.  The  StCMy  of  Speckle.— Emilie  Pouls- 
son. 

c.  Pe  Wee's  Lesson. — Stories  from  Kin- 
dergarten and  Home. 

Songs : 

W.  H.  Neidlinger's  Small  Songs  for  Small 
Singers : 

a.  Chicken  Song. 

b.  The  Rooster. 

c.  Mrs.  Hen. 

Susan   E.   Blow's  Songs  and   Music  of 
Froebers  Mother  Play: 
Beckoning  the  Chickens. 

Poems : 
Mary  Lovejoy's  Nature  in  Verse : 
The  Chicken's  Mistake.— Phoebe  Cary. 
Alice  Gary's  Poems: 
The  Pig  and  the  Hen. 

THE  MOON'S  STORY  OF  A  FAMILY 

OF  CHICKENS. 

(TranBlated  from  Hana  Andersen's  "Bilderbuch 
ohne  Bilder").  by  MART  A«  PROUDFOOT. 

"Yesterday/'  said  the  moon,  "I  looked 
down  into  a  barnyard,  and  there  I  saw  a  hen 
with  eleven  little  chickens.  They  were  all 
snugly  tucked  away  under  their  mother's 
feathers,  for  it  was  long  past  their  bedtime. 
Suddenly,  what  should  I  see  but  a  little 
girl,  who,  with  a  'shu  I  shu !'  frightened  the 
mother,  and  then  tried  to  catch  the  little 
chickens  who  all  scattered  from  under  their 
mother's  outspread  wings,  and  with  a 
*peep,  peep,  peep,'  flew  wildly  here  and  there. 
The  poor  mother  flapped  her  wings  and 
clucked  as  much  as  to  cry :  'Oh !  little  girl, 
don't  frighten  me  and  my  little  chicks  I'  " 

"Well,  I  was  angry,"  said  the  moon,  "and 
I  should  have  made  it  quite  dark  in  the 
barnyard,  had  the  father  not  come  just  then 
and  marched  her  into  the  house.  I  didn't 
think  anything  more  about  it  till  tonight, 
when  a  few  moments  ago  I  looked  down 
again.    It  was  quite  still  at  first,  but  pres- 


ently the  little  girl  came,  shoved  back  the 
latch,  and  slipped  into  the  chicken  house. 
Of  course,  at  once  the  mother  and  the  little 
chickens  were  frightened,  calling  loudly, 
*cluck,  cluck,  cluck,'  *peep,  peep,  peep,'  and  I 
do  not  know  what  the  mother  hen  would 
have  done  next,  had  the  little  girl's  father 
not  appeared  at  that  very  moment.  Still 
more  angry  than  the  night  before,  he  took 
her  by  the  arm  and  cried,  *What  are  you 
doing  here  ?*  The  little  girl  bent  her  head, 
and  looked  ashamed,  and  great  tears  stood 
in  her  eyes. 

"  'Oh,  father,  I  just  wanted  to  kiss  Mother 
Hen  and  tell  her  I  was  sorry  that  I  chased 
her  babies  yesterday,  but  she  wouldn't  let 
me.  I  should  have  asked  you,  father,  if  I 
might  come,  but  I  didn't  dare,'  and  the  little 
maiden  began  to  cry. 

"  'Oh!'  said  the  father,  'is  that  it?  Good 
Mother  Hen,  do  you  hear?  We  are  sorry 
about  yesterday.'  And  the  father  kissed  the 
little  girl,  and  so  did  I,"  said  the  moon,  "on 
her  eyes  and  her  mouth,  too." 

PRIMARY  PLAN. 

L     FBEDINQ  THE  HEN  FOR  THE  PURPOBB  OF 
8TUDTINO  HER. 

For  this  lesson  present  to  the  children  the 
problem  of  determining  what  kinds  of  feed 
chickens  like.  Thus  the  children  will  again 
make  their  observation  of  the  hen  by  feed- 
ing her.  In  the  choice  of  feed  let  those 
things  be  selected  which  will  call  into  play 
her  various  typical  activities  while  eating. 
For  example,  egg  shells  call  for  pecking, 
grains  for  scratching,  meat  for  tearing,  all 
of  which  she  accomplishes  with  both  beak 
and  feet.  The  children  thus  become  inter- 
ested in  what  the  chickens  can  do,  and  this 
observation  will  develop  the  characteristics 
of  head,  neck,  and  beak.  The  beak  is  strong 
like  the  claws  and  both  are  adapted  to 
clinging,  tearing  and  scratching.  In  what 
way  might  the  claw  be  compared  to  the  hu- 
man hand?  Because  chickens  are  good 
scratchers  they  are  said  to  belong  to  the 
family  of  Scratchers. 

II.     SUGGESTIONS  AS  TO  THE  METHOD  OF  OB- 
SERVATION. 

It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  say  that  in 
order  to  make  each  activity  stand  out  dis- 
tinctly, only  one  kind  of  feed  must  be  pre- 
sented to  the  chicken  at  a  time.  A  compari- 
son can  then  be  made  between  the  various 
ways  that  she  has  of  adapting  her  claw  and 
beak  to  meet  her  necessities.  What  is  the 
difference  between  the  hen's  use  of  claw  and 
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beak  when  eating  meati  and  our  use  of  knife  - 
and  fork?  ''* 

It  may  be  said  here  that  perhaps  the  most 
practical  way  for  the  primary  teacher  to  de- 
velop her  observation  lesson  further,  will  be 
to  bring  a  hen  in  a  coop  into  the  school 
room  for  a  few  days,  where  the  children 
can  have  the  opportunity  of  making  their 
own  observations  before  or  after  school. 
They  will  discover  many  interesting  things 
for  themselves. 

When  the  teacher  wishes  to  have  the 
children  examine  the  hen  more  specifically, 
she  can  take  the  fowl  from  the  coop  by 
grasping  her  two  legs  and  holding  them 
firmly  together.  The  hen  will  not  be  dis- 
turbed and  the  children  will  be  delighted 
to  come  closer  to  her. 

UI.     STUDY  THE  BOO. 

Shape.  (A  type-form-ovoid).  Call  atten- 
tion to  the  classic  egg  and  dart  moulding 
commonly  used. 

Note  the  hardness  of  the  shell.  Compare 
a  bit  of  broken  shell  with  a  scale  of  the  lime 
deposit  found  often  in  tea  kettles.  Slake  a 
bit  of  lime  and  let  it  harden.  Is  it  anything 
like  the  egg  shell  ? 

Children  can  be  led  to  discover  that  a 
shell  is  composed  of  the  same  substance. 
Where  do  chickens  find  lime  ?  They  pick  it 
up  with  food  and  get  it  also  from  water. 
Note  the  difference  between  the  whites  and 
yolks  of  eggs.  The  white  is  called  albumen 
and  constitutes  the  food  of  the  chick  while 
yet  in  the  shell. 
A  QUESTION  FX)R  OLDER  PRIMARY  CHILDREN. 

What  do  chickens  eat?  Did  any  one  ever 
see  a  chicken  eat  gravel  or  sand?  All 
chickens  swallow  many  little  stones,  and 
these  cut  as  grinders  in  the  stomach  and 
break  up  the  food.  What  is  the  chickens's 
stomach  called?  (The  gizzard).  Examine 
one  if  possible.  Find  the  little  stones.  Note 
also  the  deep  ridges  of  the  lining. 

IV.     THE  USE  OP  THE  FEATHER  COAT  AS  A 
WATERPROOF. 

If  chickens  can  be  observed  on  a  rainy 
day  the  children  will  discover  that  the 
feather  coat  is  waterproof  and  will  be  inter- 
ested to  know  that  when  a  hen  preens  her 
feathers  she  oils  them  with  oil  taken  from 
ah  oil  sack  that  she  finds  in  her  tail. 

Let  each  child  examine  a  single  large 
feather,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  parts 
of  the  vane  stick  together  As  one  child  re- 
marked: "The  parts  seem  to  be  locked  to- 


gether by  small  hooks."  Would  these 
closely  locked  parts  have  any  thing  to  do 
with  the  shutting  out  of  the  rain  ?  Not  only 
does  each  feather  suggest  protection,  but 
the  entire  arrangement  of  overlapping 
feathers.  In  building  a  house,  what  similar 
arrangement  has  the  carpenter  for  provid- 
ing against  rain? 

V.     THE  FEATHER  COAT  FOR  WARMTH. 

Give  children  a  number  of  different  kinds 
of  feathers.  Let  them  investigate  and  find 
out  where  on  the  fowl  these  are  to  be  found. 
The  downy  feathers  are  the  warmest  and 
lie  next  to  the  body.  How  would  the 
waterproof  coat  of  feathers  contribute  in 
keeping  the  hen  warm?  What  way  have 
you  noticed  chickens  warming  their  toes  in 
cold?    (They  ruffle  their  feathers). 

To  more  advanced  children  it  can  be  ex- 
plained, that  feathers  are  non-conducting 
and  that  layers  of  air  between  the  ruflFled 
feathers  tend  to  hold  in  the  heat  just  as  the 
layer  of  air  between  the  outside  walls  of  a 
house  will  help  to  keep  the  house  warm 
by  preventing  the  escape  of  heat. 

How  would  the  chicken's  way  of  sleeping 
at  night,  tend  to  warm  her?  (The  breath 
warms  the  body).  What  warms  the  head? 
VL     THE  PARTS  OF  A  FEATHER. 

The  quill  or  the  shaft  of  the  feather  is  the 
strong  central  portion,  or  midrib. 

The  web  is  the  thin  fan-like  part.  Each 
portion  of  the  web  can  be  separated  and  is 
called  a  barb. 

The  fluffy  or  downy  part  of  the  feather  is 
called  the  fluff;  the  ends,  the  tip. 

Let  the  children  make  collections  of  feath- 
ers and  mount  them  on  cards. 

VIL     THE  USE  OF  THE  WINGS. 

Spread  the  wing  of  the  hen  and  let  the 
child  see  how  the  feathers  are  arranged. 
They  are  overlapped  in  order  to  brace  one 
another  in  flight  and  to  resist  the  air,  but  the 
children  of  primary  grades  will  hardly  be 
able  to  understand  much  about  the  princi- 
ple of  flying.  By  spreading  the  tail  feath- 
ers they  could  be  shown  that  the  tail  serves 
the  bird  in  steering  its  flight,  just  as  the 
rudder  helps  to  govern  the  direction  of  a 
boat. 

A  comparison  can  be  made  between  the 
dependence  of  domesticated  birds  and  those 
of  the  forest.  Why  is  it  unnecessary  for  the 
fowl  to  fly  as  extensively  as  the  bird? 

One  other  question  will  also  have  interest 
for  the  children.    Why  are  chickens  so  often 
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to  be  seen  dusting  themselves  on  a  warm 
summer  day  in  the  road  or  in  a  flower  bed  ? 
(This  is  what  is  often  called  the  chicken's 
dust  bath,  and  besides  being  cleansing,  is 
said  to  promote  the  laying  process). 

Occupation  periods: 

In  imitation  of  various  varieties  of  chick- 
ens let  the  children  cut  free  hand,  all  the 
members  of  a  family  attaching  to  each  foot 
a  standard  so  that  the  individuals  will  stand. 
Place  these  on  a  sand  table  and  complete  the 
picture  of  their  experience. 

If  the  primary  teacher  has  blocks,  the 
children  can  build  a  chicken  house,  fitting 
into  place  the  roosts,  placing  miniature 
nests.  Over  the  structure  a  paper  roof 
can  be  fitted.  If  the  teacher  has  no  blocks, 
let  the  children  make  structures  of  card- 
board-modeling paper  large  enough  to  fur- 
nish the  interior  as  already  suggested. 

A  mother  hen  could  be  modeled  of  cot- 
ton. Take  a  good  firm  piece  and  bunch  one 
end  into  the  shape  of  a  head.  Around 
its  base,  wind  a  thread  for  the  neck. 
Next  tie  the  other  end  for  a  little  tail,  at  the 
same  time  modeling  the  body  into  a  well 
rounded  form.  The  wings  can  be  pulled  up 
slightly  into  place  on  either  side.  To  get 
the  effect  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  feet, 
though  they  can  be  added  if  desired.  For 
the  beak  insert  a  yellow  bud  of  the  right 
shape,  which  can  be  found  on  many  trees  in 
the  spring.  Buds  from  the  balm  of  Gilead 
tree  are  best,  because  the  base  of  each  bud 
is  just  sticky  enough  to  stick  firmly  to  the 
cotton  without  the  aid  of  glue.  Buds  are 
also  a  better  imitation  than  any  beaks  that 
can  be  made. 

A  triangular  coop  can  be  made  of  one 
piece  of  paper,  so  that  roof,  back  of  coop, 
floor  and  slats  can  be  pasted  into  one  com- 
plete structure,    \ 

A  STUDY  OP  UTTLB  CHICKENS. 

If  time  for  occupation  period  would  per- 
mit the  children  would  become  familiar  with 
the  specific  characteristics  of  little  chicks  in 
contrast  to  hen,  by  making  one  of  yellow, 
white,  or  black  yarn.  l*o  do  this,  make  two 
balls  or  pompons,  one  an  inch  larger  than 
the  other  and  when  fastened  together  the 
two  can  be  trimmed  with  the  scissors  to  re- 
semble the  little  chick.  As  a  foundation  for 
the  larger  ball,  (or  the  body  of  the  model), 
cut  two  pasteboard  discs  two  inches  in  di- 


ameter. Through  the  center  of  both,  cut  a 
hole  one-half  inch  in  diameter.  Now  hold 
both  discs  together  and  wind  yarn  in  and 
out  from  the  center  over  the  outer  edges 
and  back  again,  until  the  pasteboard  is  cov- 
ered and  the  central  holes  filled.  Next,  clip 
the  outer  edges  of  the  yarn-covered  piece 
and  again  the  pasteboard  discs  will  be  ex- 
posed. The  discs  now,  should  be  pulled 
apart,  just  enough  to  tie  the  yarn  together 
through  the  middle,  down  between  the 
discs.  When  thus  tied,  slip  oflf  the  discs  and 
the  large  ball  or  main  body  of  the  chick  will 
be  finished  as  soon  as  its  surface  is  trimmed 
smoothly  with  the  scissors. 

To  make  the  head,  cut  another  pair  of 
discs  an  inch  smaller  and  proceed  as  before. 
When  the  small  ball  is  ready,  fasten  it  into 
the  larger  one  at  the  right  angle  to  form  a 
head.  A  few  finishing  touches  with  the 
scissors  will  achieve  the  exact  shape  of  the 
little  chick.  For  legs,  push  a  hair-pin 
through  the  body  and  bend  each  end  to 
make  the  foundation  for  feet. 

Appropriate  branching  twigs  with  small 
buds  can  be  pulled  over  the  hair-pins  to 
imitate  most  realistic  feet.  For  the  beak, 
let  the  children  find  leaf  buds  the  right 
shape.  Black  beaded  pins  can  be  inserted 
for  eyes. 

OTHER  INTERESTING  USES  OF  EQG  SHELLS. 

A  receipt  for  liniment : 

To  make  this,  use  the  following:  One- 
half  pint  of  white  wine  vinegar;  two  gills  of 
turpentine,  and  one-half  dozen  ^%%  shells  or 
more,  (the  more  the  better).  Powder  the 
shells  with  a  potato-masher,  and  put  them 
in  turpentine  to  stand  over  night.  Strain 
the  mixture  to  remove  the  sediment  and 
then  mix  white  wine  vinegar  with  the  solu- 
tion. Let  this  stand  for  a  few  days.  Shake 
it  well  before  using. 

II.  For  furniture  polish :  Powder  about 
one  dozen  ^^'g  shells.  Place  them  in  one- 
half  pint  of  turpentine;  let  these  remain 
until  the  shells  have  dissolved,  then  melt 
four  oz.  white  wax.  Pour  this  into  the  solu- 
tion and  let  it  stand  a  day.  When  ready 
apply  to  furniture  with  a  flannel  cloth.  The 
first  receipt  may  not  be  so  practical  an  oc- 
cupation for  the  children,  but  the  furniture 
polish  can  be  used  by  them  about  the  school 
room. 
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DRAWING,  CUTTING,  FOLDING 
AND  TEARING  FOR  APRIL. 

(Primary  and  Kindergarten.) 

Bj  JMton  Claxton,  New  York 

April  is  here  at  lait  The  real  Sprinc  is  with 
ua  All  about  we  see  wlgnB  of  life  and  growth.  The 
April  rains  are  haring  their  effect  In  some  dis- 
tricts the  spring  flowers  push  up  through  the  hard 
earth  earlier  than  in  other  parts  of  the  country, 
but  in  woods  and  gardens  our  old  fayorites  appear. 
Before  the  snow  is  entirely  gone  the  tulip  beds  and 
hyacinth  plots  make  the  gardens  and  parks  gay 
with  their  brilliant  colors.  The  jonquil  and  daf- 
fodils breathe  a  breath  of  spring.  The  air  is  fra- 
grant with  the  perfume  of  lilacs.  Florists  are  dis- 
playing rows  and  rows  of  brilliant  geraniums  and 
beautiful  pansies.  The  earliest  wild  flowers 
are  in  bloom.  Hepatica  and  yiolets  are  abore  the 
ground.  Trailing  arbutus  may  be  found  if  you 
search  in  hidden  places.  The  columbine  is  on  the 
mountain  side  and  fussy  fern  fronds  are  eyerywhere 
in  sight  Some  blossoms  haye  appeared.  The  maple 
trees  are  coyered  with  their  tiny  red  blossoms. 
White  cherry  trees  look  like  a  belated  snow  storm. 
Leaf  buds  are  fast  bursting.  Tender  leayes  change 
quickly  from  pale  yellow  green  to  deeper  greens  of 
summer.  Horse-chestnut  buds  open  their  baby 
hands  to  the  sunbeams. 

The  attention  of  the  children  at  this  time  is  nat- 
urally directed  to  the  work  of  preparing  the  earth 
for  planting.  When  these  talks  are  being  giyen  it 
is  necessary  that  the  children  should  do  more  or 
less  planting.  The  bean,  pea  and  corn  seeds  show 
in  a  yery  short  time  the  stages  of  deyelc^iment  in 
the  life  of  the  seed,  each  one  haying  a  marked  dif- 
ference in  its  method  of  growth.  Bo  it  is  well  to 
use  these  seeds  certainly,  and  many  others  if  pos- 
sible. The  growth  and  deyelopment  from  seed  to 
fruit  can  be  represented  in  a  series  of  drawings. 
The  occupations  of  the  fanner  in  the  spring  are  full 
of  interest  to  the  children.  Clearing  the  fleld, 
ploughing,  harrowing,  planting,  etc,  should  all  be 
studied  and  represented  in  either  Drawing,  Cut- 
ting, Folding  or  Tearing.  The  home  making  of  the 
birds  and  rearing  of  their  young  interests  the  chil- 
dren at  this  season  and  the  picturing  of  these  ac- 
tiyitles  should  form  a  part  of  the  children's  hand- 
work in  April.  One  of  the  maryels  of  early  spring 
is  the  suddenness  with  which  jumping  ropes  and 
hooples  burst  upon  a  community.  About  the  same 
time  tops  and  marbles  appear  on  eyery  payement 
when  a  few  days  before  sleds  and  skates  seemed  to 
be  the  only  playthings  a  child  enjoys.  All  of  these 
pastimes  haye  their  places  in  the  month's  work  and 
a  teacher  who  knows  the  moment  to  introduce  them 
will  be  dellguted  with  the  flne  results  from  the 
children. 

Drawing. 

Tulip  plant. 

Hyacinth. 

Jonquil. 

DalfodiL 

Lilacs. 

(Geranium  plant  in  pot. 

Pansy. 

Cluster  of  hepatica. 

Bunch  of  arbutus. 

Cherry  blossoms. 

Horse-chestnut  twig. 

Bean  plant 

Pea.  plant. 

Corn  plant. 

Bird's  nest  with  eggs  in. 

Sunch  of  YicHetM  (book  coyer). 


Free  Drawing. 

People  walking  in  the  rain. 
Trees  with  new  leayes. 
Flower  wagon. 

Actiyities  of  fanner  in  Spring. 
Represent  bird  life. 
Children  at  Earing  plays. 
Illustrate  story  work. 

Practice  Drawing. 

Hooples. 

Jumping  ropes. 

Field  with  furrows  ploughed. 

Cutting. 

Umbrella. 

Rubbers. 

Tulip. 

Jonquil. 

Horse  chestnut  leaf. 

Robin. 

Qirl  jumping  rope. 

Qirl  rolling  hoople. 

Boy  spinning  top. 

Drawing  and  Cutting. 

Tulip  plant  Place  in  flower  pot  made  of  spool 
as  described  before. 

Flowers  for  flower  wagon. 

People  in  the  street  in  different  attitudes  during 
rain  storm. 

Farmer  at  Earing  employment 

Two  girls  turning  rope. 

Boy  spinning  top. 

Qirl  roller  skating. 

Boy  with  hockey  club. 

Qirl  rolling  hoople. 

Bluebird  from  a  stencil. 

Robin  from  a  stencil. 

Branch  of  a  tree  on  which  to  place  the  robin  or 
bluebird. 

Illustrate  story  work. 


Folding  and  Cutting. 


Flower  wagons. 

Plough. 

Bird  house  as  described  before. 

Hoople. 

Jumping  rope. 

Flowers.       Cut  double. 

Flower  wagon. 

The  body  of  the  wagon  Is  the  oblong  box.  The 
wheels  are  drawn  and  cut,  then  pasted  to  the  wagon 
The  flower  pots  are  either  spools  or  rolls  made  of 
long  strips  of  red  paper  as  described  before  or  the 
cylinders  of  the  Hailmann's  beads.  The  flowers  are 
drawn  and  cut,  then  placed  in  the  pots.  The  pots 
are  pasted  to  the  bottom  of  the  wagon.  A  stout 
string  to  pull  the  wagon  is  more  seryiceable  than 
pasted  slats  for  shafts.  A  toy  horse  may  be  added 
or  a  horse  drawn  and  cut 

To  make  the  plough  take  a  four  inch  square  and 
fold  one  diagonal.  Keep  paper  closed;  fold  the  other 
diagonal.  Use  edges  of  paper  for  the  base  of  the 
plough  and  the  closed  corner  for  the  front  of  blade. 
Paste  a  slat  on  either  side  near  the  base  and  parallel 
to  it  for  handlea 

Tearing. 

Umbrella. 

Rubbers. 

Cherry  blossom  (draw  and  tear). 

Horse-chestnut  leaf  (draw  and  tear). 
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Pedagogical  Digest  Department 


CELEBRATION  AT  THE  NORMAL 

SCHOOL  FOR  LADY  TEACH- 

ERS,  MEXICO.* 

•Translated  from  "La  Ensenanza  Normal*' 
through  courtesy  of  Director  Alberto  Correa. 

ON  Saturday,  the  21st  of  December, 
the  closing  exercises  of  the  Nor- 
mal Training  School  for  Lady 
Teachers  was  celebrated  with 
all  the  ceremony  peculiar  to 
these  annual  festivities.  The 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  Fine 
Arts,  Mr.  Justo  Sierra,  accompanied  by  the 
Sub-secretary  of  the  Department,  by  the  Di- 
rector General  of  the  Normal  Schools,  by 
the  Directress  of  the  Female  Normal  School 
and  by  a  group  of  teachers  belonging  to  the 
same,  presided  over  the  festivities,  which 
were  well  attended  by  a  numerous  and  se- 
lect assemblage. 

The  programme  contained  the  following: 

I.  Selection  of  Music  by  the  Police  Band. 

II.  **The  Bronze  Race,*'  by  Amado 
Xervo,  recited  by  Miss  Julia  Moll,  a  Normal 
School  girl. 

III.  **Virginius,''  a  dance  by  girls  of  the 
first  year  Primary  School. 

IV.  "Sursum  Corda,''  by  G.  Martinez 
Sierra,  recited  by  the  Misses  Eulalia  Guz- 
man, Angela  Palacio,  Elena  Tico,  Concep- 
cion  Yarza,  Josefa  Mondragon,  and  Isabel 
Buenrostro,  all  Normal  School  girls. 

V.  Gymnastic  Exercises  by  the  fourth, 
fifth,  and  sixth  year  school  girls  of  the  Pri- 
mary Annex  School,  directed  by  Miss  Elena 
M.  Peredo. 

VI.  **La  Locomotora,'*  a  chorus  by  Prof. 
Felipe  Ramirez  Tello,  sung  by  girls  of  the 
Normal  and  Primary  Annex  Schools. 

VII.  Gymnastic  Exercises  by  Normal 
School  girls,  directed  by  Misses  Amalia 
Diaz  and  Luz  Garcia  Sanchez,  both  teachers 
of  gymnastics  in  the  establishment. 

VIII.  National  Hymn,  sung  by  all  the 
school  girls. 

Each  number  was  tastefully  and  artisti- 
cally executed  and  as  the  last  tones  of  the 
National  Hymn  died  away  on  the  lips  of  the 
fair  songstresses,  thunders  of  applause  re- 
sounded from  the  arched  vaults  of  the  vast 
edifice.  Minister  Sierra  and  his  friends  af- 
terwards visited  the  exhibition  of  manual 
work  installed  in  many  of  the  halls  of  the 
immense  structure.  The  number  of  objects 
exhibited  has  been  remarkable  this  year;  a 


large  supply  of  under  clothing,  made  with 
wonderful  accuracy  in  every  detail;  beauti- 
ful embroidery  done  in  white  and  colored 
thread;  paintings  on  satin;  pictures  in  wa- 
ter-colors; plaster  of  Paris  moulds,  wire- 
works  fashioned  in  a  thousand  forms,  etc., 
etc.,  all  artistically  executed  and  bearing  the 
stamp  of  delicacy,  communicated  by  fem- 
inine hands  to  all  that  they  do.  Mr.  Sierra 
expressed  the  pleasure  he  felt  at  each  mani- 
festation of  ability  from  the  young  folk,  who 
have  been  taught  by  the  school  to  elevate 
the  status  of  their  homes  and  in  this  way 
rescue  both  themselves  and  their  families 
from  degradation  and  misery. 

The  last  part  of  the  school  festival  pro- 
gram was  in  form  of  an  animated  Kermesse» 
which  took  place  in  the  ample  gardens  of 
the  school  on  Sunday  evening.  Numerous 
posts  or  stands  were  installed  in  the  corri- 
dors which  surround  the  play  ground  or 
yard.  Many  of  the  young  ladies  employed 
as  teachers  in  the  establishment  presided 
at  these  with  characteristic  grace.  All  the 
school  girls  enjoyed  the  Normal  School  fes- 
tival immensely  this  year,  attended  as  it  was 
by  a  most  unusual  concourse  of  select  citi- 
zens and  shedding  as  it  did  an  exuberant 
joy  upon  the  entire  neighborhood  of  the 
Normal  School,  illuminated  on  this  evening 
by  the  pallid  rays  of  a  winter  sun  and  ani- 
mated by  the  warmth  of  hundreds  of  guile- 
less maidens  ,who  with  hurrying  feet  in  joy- 
ful bands,  paced  to  and  fro  in  the  avenues  of 
the  beautiful  gardens. 

Festivities  like  those  we  have  here  rap- 
idly sketched  give  solace  to  the  mind  and 
send  a  ray  of  hope  into  the  heart  in  regard 
to  the  future  of  the  generations,  which  at 
the  present  day  crowd  the  public  schools. 
The  children  educated  in  them  cannot  be 
anything  but  good  men  and  women.  They 
have  been  educated  in  the  atmosphere  of 
happiness  and  the  stories  of  science  have 
been  made  attractive  by  the  influences  of  a 
pure  aflfection.  The  sombre  and  cloistered 
schools  of  long  ago  left  many  dark  spots  on 
those  of  us  who  were  educated  in  them,  be- 
cause the  young  intelligence  is  a  looking- 
glass  which  reflects  all  things,  from  the 
bright  red  which  betimes  tinges  the  clear 
blue  sky  to  the  flaming  color  of  the  wild 
violet  which  adorns  the  meadow,  and  from 
the  threatening  gust  of  wind  on  a  stormy 
horizon  to  the  torrent  of  hatred  which  rages 
in  the  depths  of  the  perverse  human  heart; 
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for  this  reabon  it  ought  to  be  surrounded  by 
pleasant  landscapes  and  sweetest  harmonies 
and  for  this  reason,  too,  the  school  festivals 
of  our  times  are  and  ought  to  be  notes  of 
joy  and  waves  of  love  which  soften,  melt 
and  mould  the  hearts  of  all. 


RECIPROCAL  VISIT  OF  AMERICAN 
TEACHERS  TO  EUROPE. 

THE   National   Civic   Federation, 
through   the  generous  co-oper- 
ation of  the  International  Mer- 
cantile   Marine    Company    and 
that  of  Alfred  Mosely,  Esq.,  of 
London,has    undertaken    to   ar- 
range for  a  visit  of  500  or  more  selected 
American  teachers  to  inspect  the  schools 
and  colleges  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
A  limited  number,  as  stated  below,  can  ar- 
range to  vivt  the  Continental  cotmtries  as 
well.    Those  who  make  this  visit  will  be  met 
on  arrival  by  reception  committees,   with 
whom  details  as  to  places  and  schools  to  be 
visited  can   be   arranged.      Within   certain 
limits,  hereafter  named,  at  least  500  teach- 
ers can,  if  they  choose,  have  the  benefit  of 
greatly  reduced  fare  for  the  ocean  voyage. 
The  conditions  of  this  visit  are  as  follows : 
Rates.    The  trip  must  be  made  during  the 
months  of  September,  October,  November, 
December  and  January,  1908,  east  bound; 
uand  between  November,  1908,  and  March 
15,    1909,  westbound.     During  this  period 
the    steamers    indicated    in    the  following 
service : 

White  Star  line.  New  York — Southampton  Ser- 
vice. 

White  Star  Line,  New  York — Liverpool  Service. 

White  Star  Line.  Boston^— Liverpool  Service. 

American  Line,  New  York — Southampton  Ser- 
vice. 

American  Line,  Philadelphia — Liverpool  Service. 

Red  Star  Line,  New  York — Antwerp.  Dover  (Eng- 
land) Service. 

Dominion  Line,  Montreal — Liverpool  Service. 

will  convey  from  their  respective  United 
States  and  Canadian  ports  and  back,  a  limi- 
ted number  of  school  teachers  in  the  Second 
Cabin  for  the  fare  of  Five  Pounds  each  for 
the  round  trip.  A  teacher  ned  not  return 
by  the  same  line  by  which  he  or  she  made 
the  outward  voyage. 

The  number  of  teachers  in  any  one  steam- 
er is  limited  by  the  terms  of  the  arrange- 
ment with  the  International  Mercantile 
Marine  Company.  The  lines  named  com- 
prise many  of  the  finest  steamers  afloat,  in 
which  the  Second  Cabin  accomodations  are 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  First  Cabin  ac- 


comodations of  ten  years  ago.  In  making 
the  arrangements  for  the  reduced  rates  for 
the  Second  Cabin  exclusively  the  Company 
is  following  the  precedent  established  when 
the  English  teachers  visited  the  United 
States  in  1905  and  1906.  If,  however,  any 
teacher  should  prefer  to  travel  in  the  First 
Cabin,  this  passage  can  be  arranged  for  at 
the  minimum  published  rates. 

Number.  The  number  of  teachers  who 
can  receive  the  benefit  of  the  reduced 
Second  Cabin  rates  named  in  the  foregoing 
paragraph  is  limited  to  500.  Of  these,  not 
exceeding  50  may  visit  the  Continent,  land- 
ing at  Antwerp.  Such  a  visit  would,  it  is 
believed,  be  of  peculiar  interest  to  those  in- 
terested in  trade  and  industrial  education. 
Only  those  who  have  a  sufficient  acquain- 
tance with  the  French  or  German  languages 
to  profit  by  such  visit  will  be  accepted  for 
this  part  of  the  trip. 

Nominations  and  Applications.  Nomina- 
tions must  be  made  by  Boards  of  Educa- 
tion, Boards  of  Trustees  of  individual  insti- 
tutions, or  other  appropriate  educational  au- 
thorities, and  no  applications  from  individ- 
ual teachers  will  be  received  unless  trans- 
mittted  through  the  appropriate  educational 
authority  and  with  its  endorsement.  In 
making  allotments,  preference  will  be  given 
to  nominations  made  by  those  educational 
authorities  who  propose  to  continue  (he 
stated  compensation  of  the  person  nan»ed 
during  his  or  her  absence,  for  the  purpuse 
of  making  this  visit. 

Selections.  The  selection  of  teachers  will 
be  confined  to  those  engaged  in  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  in  industrial  and 
technical  schools  of  elementary  and  secoml- 
ary  school  grade,  and  in  institutions  for  the 
training  of  teachers. 

In  case  more  than  500  nominations  are  re- 
ceived the  teachers  selected  to  make  the 
visit  will  be  chosen  equitably  from  diflferent 
sections  of  the  country  and  from  different 
types  or  grades  of  educational  work. 

The  National  Civic  Federation,  through 
its  appropriate  officers,  reserves  the  right  to 
make  such  selection  of  teachers  for  this  pur- 
pose as  may  seem  to  it  best  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  above  named. 

Sailing  Dates.  The  teachers  selected  upon 
nomination  or  application  who  desire  to 
take  advantage  of  the  reduced  steamship 
rates  will  be  assigned  a  definite  ship  and 
sailing  date  for  both  the  outward  and  the 
homeward  voyage.    In  making  such  assign- 
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ment  the  desire  expressed  by  the  teachers 
as  to  ports,  ships,  and  dates  will  be  taken 
into  consideration  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to 
do  so. 

Information.  Applicants  will  be  furnished 
on  request,  with  information  as  to  the  ar- 
rangements made  for  their  reception  on  ar- 
riving at  a  British  port  or  at  Antwerp  and 
as  to  the  probable  cost  of  a  visit  of  from  four 
to  six  weeks'  duration. 

Applications  must  be  made  in  writing  on 
or  before  June  i,  1908,  on  a  form  which  will 
be  sent  upon  request. 

All  correspondence  should  be  addressed 
to 

ROLAND  P.  FALKNER, 

Executive  Secretary, 
281  Fourth  Avenue, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

MONTHLY  DIGEST  OF  THE  EDUCA- 
TIONAL PRESS  ABROAD, 

QBRMANT. 
Many,  very  many  educational  matters  of  the 
highest  Importance  have  transpired  during  the  past 
two  months  In  the  educational  realm  of  Oermany; 
still,  while  all  deserve  a  thorough  review,  there  is 
one,  as  It  would  seem,  that  eclipses  all  others  In 
fulness  of  presentation  and  abundance  of  the  most 
valuable  material.  This  Is  the  Report  on  the  de- 
liberations of  the  Ck)ngress  for  Children's  Child 
Study  and  Care  of  Touth  (Klnderforschung  und 
Jugend  Fursorge),  held  at  Berlin  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Dr.  W.  Muench,  and  attended  by  the 
greatest  lights  of  German  learning.  This  report  Is 
exhaustively  given  In  the  "Zeltschrlft  fuer  Bxperl- 
mentelle  Psychologic,"  edited  by  Dr.  Neumann,  and 
constitutes  a  veritable  symposium  of  the  very  best 
and  most  valuable  researches  that  have  ever  been 
brought  out  In  this  most  valuable  science  of  all 
sciences.  The  limitation  of  space  prevents  us  from 
presenting  more  than  the  titles  of  the  addresses  and 
the  names  of  the  lecturers,  but  even  from  this  mere 
enumeration  our  readers  can  form  an  approximate 
Idea  of  the  weight  of  the  subjects  and  their  educa- 
tional Importance.  Dr.  Baginsky  spoke  "On  the 
Impressibility  of  Children's  Minds  to  Bnvironment," 
Dr.  Meumann  discussed  "The  Scientific  Investiga- 
tion of  Different  Endowments  of  Children,"  Rector 
Ufer  treated  the  "Relation  of  Philosophical  Investi- 
gation to  Pedagogy,"  Dr.  W.  Stern  set  forth  the 
"Fundamental  Problems  of  Psychogenesis"  by  a 
comparison  of  inward  conditions  and  outward 
facts;  Dr.  Fuerstenheim  gave  an  elaborate  opinion 
on  "The  Period  of  Reaction  in  the  Age  of  the  Child 
Differentiating  it  Among  Boys  and  Girls";  Dr.  K. 
Schafer  presented  a  treatise  on  the  "Innate  Color- 
Observation  Among  Children";  Miss  Hanna  Mecke 
delivered  a  most  glorious  and  inspiring  oration  on 
"Froebers  Kindergarten,  the  Prototype  of  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  Future";  Dr.  A.  Engelsperger  took 
for  bis  subject  the  "Necessity  of  Familiarity  on  the 
Part  of  the  Teacher  With  the  Psychic  and  Physical 
Nature  of  Children  Entering  the  School  at  Six 
Tears  of  Age";  Dr.  Deutsch  presented  a  lecture  on 
"Individual  Hindrances  to  Children's  Attention"; 
Dr.  F.  Welgl  made  an  exhaustive  statistical  report 
on  "Present  Municipal  Provisioiis  for  Stuttering 
Children  at  Home  and  in  School";  Prof.  G.  Rle- 
mann  chose  for  his  subject  the  "Education  of  the 
Deaf-Mute-Blind";  Dr.  Felltsch  Q>oke  on  the 
"Treatment  of  Children  Dismissed  from  School," 
arguing  strongly  against  the  present  patronage 


system;  Prof.  Dr.  Heubner's  subject  was  "Idiotic 
Children";  Dr.  Locurnberger  introduced  for  his 
topic  •* Vacation  Schools";  Dr.  Pabst  furnished  an 
essay  on  "The  Psychological  and  Pedagogical  Value 
of  Manual  Training";  Dr.  Martineek  took  for  his 
topic  "A  Scholar's  Present  Mission";  Dr.  Kulemann 
discussed  "The  Judicial  Procedure  Against  Depraved 
Young  People."  Dr.  W.  Muench,  the  president, 
wound  up  the  proceedings  with  a  critical  survey  of 
all  that  had  been  presented.  If  it  is  stated  here 
that  each  of  the  essays  was  subjected  to  a  free  and 
critical  discussion  by  all  the  members  present,  it 
may  easily  be  inferred  that  an  overwhelming  ava- 
lanche of  information,  suggestion,  material,  facts, 
was  let  loose  upon  the  hearers.  Still,  it  must  have 
been  a  most  valuable,  profitable,  fascinating  mass 
of  learning,  and  it  will  no  doubt  redound  still 
further  to  the  welfare  of  humanity,  when  the  vari- 
ous committees  appointed  for  considering  the  mat- 
ter here  presented  will  render  their  reports  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Congress. 

The  "Zeitschrift  fuer  Paedagogishche  Studlen," 
Dr.  M.  Schilling  editor,  presents  as  usual  a  number 
of  valuable  articles,  in  two  of  which  we  were  spe- 
cially interested,  viz.,  one  by  M.  Schulze  entitled, 
"The  Threefold  Problem  of  Science,"  and  another 
by  Dr.  M.  Teltege  on  "The  Importance  of  Drawings 
in  Connection  with  Instruction  in  Geography." 
With  regard  to  the  latter,  we  feel  ourselves  induced 
to  state  that  it  has  rarely  ben  our  privilege  to  read 
equally  conclusive  and  practical  presentation  of 
this  subject  in  so  small  a  compass. 

The  Journal  entitled  "Die  Neuren  Sprachen," 
William  Victor  editor,  contains  articles  that  would 
seem  deserving  a  mention,  if  not  a  closer  reading, 
among  them  one  by  Hermann  Schuermann  on 
"Study  of  Modern  French  Literature  at  Our  Uni- 
versities," another  from  H.  Smith  in  Glasgow  on 
"English  Boys  Fiction,"  and  still  another,  "Mother- 
tongue  in  Foreign  Lands." 

There  is  on  article  that  we  found  in  the  "Kor- 
respondenz  Blatt  fuer  Wuertemberg,"  and  that  ap- 
peared to  us  very  original  and  at  the  same  time 
very  suggestive;  it  was  written  by  Mr.  Budden  and 
bore  the  title:  "New  Paths  in  Arlthemetlc."  Al- 
though perhaps  little  adapted  for  public  schools, 
the  "new  paths"  would  perhaps  be  applicable  in 
commercial  colleges  and  kindred  institutions. 

The  "Monatschrift  fuer  Hochere  Institute,"  Dr. 
H.  Kopke  and  Dr.  H.  Mathing,  editors,  presents  us 
with  several  articles  of  interest,  one  by  Dr.  Mathlas 
on  "The  Gymnasium  and  the  Demands  of  Modern 
Times";  anoiuer  by  Dr.  Lambeck  on  "The  Study  of 
History  as  a  Valuable  Means  of  Culture." 

There  is  published  now  at  Leipslc  "The  Interna- 
tional Archiv  fuer  Schul-Hygiene,"  which  in  its 
last  issue  brings  a  number  of  articles  written  in 
German,  French,  English  and  Italian.  We  mention 
this  fact  as  a  significant  proof  of  the  ever-growing 
tendency  of  our  age  towards  the  cosmopolitan  en- 
largement of  the  human  mind,  and  as  a  suggestive 
hint  of  the  necessity  of  acquiring  modern  lan- 
guages, unless  recourse  is  had  to  Esperanto  or 
Volapuk. 

MEXICO. 

That  her  proximity  to  the  United  States  as  well 
as  her  manifold  commercial  relations  with  the  great 
American  Union  aid  Mexico  more  than  other  Amer- 
ican republic  in  making  greatest  advance  in  the 
cause  of  education,  must  appear  obvious  to  even 
the  mest  superficial  observer;  nevertheless  it  is 
astonishing  how  great  an  interest  her  people  have 
of  late  manifested  in  nearly  every  sphere  of  educa- 
tion and  how  truly  generously  her  government  re- 
sponds to  all  the  pedagogical  needs  of  her  people. 
With  all  the  inspirations  for  educational  improve- 
ment, there  are  evidenced  many  proofs  of  a  wise 
and  considerate  moderation  which  purposes  to  ex- 
amine everything  profoundly  and  calmly,  and  to 
select  only  the  best  methods  and  the  most  approved 
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Bystems.  This  policy  Ifl  shown  nowhere  to  a  better 
advantage  than  in  the  monthly  issues  of  her  gov- 
ernmental "Bulletin  de  Instruccion  Publica,"  each 
issue  representing  a  closely  printed  volume  of  about 
200  pages  and  devoted  partly  to  the  promulgation 
of  educational  enactments,  partly  to  the  discussion 
of  desirable  national  innovations,  which  after  a 
critical  test  may  later  on  be  introduced  into  the 
public  school  system  of  the  youthful  but  progres- 
sive republic.  Thus,  we  find  in  the  September  issue 
of  that  publication  a  very  interesting  article  on 
"Primary  Education  in  Hungary";  another  equally 
meritorious,  on  "The  Hygienic  Conditions  of  School 
Buildings  in  the  United  States";  a  third  one  from 
the  pen  of  Senora  Teresa  Guerrero  on  "The  Primary 
and  Normal  Schools  in  Paris";  and  still  another 
from  Senor  Raquel  Santago  about  the  professional 
and  commercial  schools  of  the  French  capital.  The 
October  issue  contains  among  many  other  articles 
of  great  national  importance  a  review  of  the  legis- 
lative enactments  in  the  United  States  about  the 
preservation  of  American  antiquities,  together  with 
numerous  propositions  for  the  adaptation  of  similar 
statutes  to  Mexican  conditions  (which  has  since 
been  realised).  The  November  issue  of  the  Mexican 
Bulletin  brings  a  great  number  of  decrees  for  the 
promotion  of  the  jurisprudential,  medical  and  art 
instruction  in  Mexican  colleges  and  most  properly 
winds  up  with  an  essay  on  "Mexico  of  Yesterday 
and  of  Today,"  which  gives  a  clear  survey  of  the 
great  strides  that  Mexico  has  made  during  the  last 
five  decades  of  her  national  existence. 

"The  Bnsenanza  Normal,"  published  by  Prof. 
Ricardo  Castro  of  Mexico,  now  in  its  third  year,  is 
a  very  creditable  publication  which  in  its  last  num- 
ber among  other  articles  of  interest  contains  an 
eloquent  address  by  the  Director  General  of  Pri- 
mary Education  Inginiero  Miguel  Martines,  in 
honor  of  Enrique  C.  Rebsamen,  the  founder  of  the 
Kindergarten  of  Mexico. 


BOOK  NOTES 


The  Macmillan  Company  announces  for  early 
publication  "The  Kindergarten  in  American  EMuca- 
tion,"  by  Nina  C.  Vandewalker,  B.  S.,  M.  Pd.,  Di- 
rector of  Kindergarten  Training  Department,  Mil- 
waukee State  Normal  School.  This  is  a  book  which 
has  long  been  needed  and  which  will  receive  a 
hearty  welcome  from  many  besides  kindergartners 
and  teachers.  It  is  a  summary  of  the  kindergarten 
movement  in  the  United  States,  and  shows  how 
vitally  the  kindergarten  and  the  principles  which 
it  embodies  have  influenced  American  life  and 
thought.  The  service  that  women's  organizations 
have  rendered  the  kindergarten;  the  extent  to 
which  churches  are  adopting  it  as  an  agency  in 
Sunday  School  and  missionary  work;  and  its  effec- 
tiveness in  social  settlement  and  welfare  work,  are 
some  of  the  topics  that  will  make  the  book  of  in- 
terest to  the  general  reader.  The  chapters  on  the 
kindergarten  in  the  public  school  system,  and  the 
one  on  new  tendencies  in  kindergarten  work,  con- 
tain information  that  will  be  welcomed  by  every 
school  superintendent.  The  summary  of  legislation 
concerning  the  kindergarten  in  the  different  states 
of  the  Union  is  a  feature  of  special  value.  The  repu- 
tation for  clear  and  forceful  thinking  that  Miss 
Vandewalker  has  made  by  her  contributions  to 
educational  Journals  is  well  sustained  in  her  latest 
work. 

"Waifs  of  the  Slums  and  Their  Way  Out,"  by 
Leonard  Benedict.  This  is  a  book  to  be  read  by  all 
interested  in  the  momentus  problem  presented  by 
the  innumerable  street  gamins  of  our  big  cities  who 
are. so  soon  to  grow  up  into  powers  for  evil  or  good 
according  to  the  training  they  receive.     The  story 


told  is  practically  the  history  of  the  College  Boys' 
Club,  but  the  statements  made  by  Mr.  Leonard,  and 
the  methods  to  be  employed  in  reaching  and  trans- 
forming the  street  waif  into  a  boy  of  good  prin- 
ciples and  habits  are  reinforced  by  quotations  from 
Jacob  Riis,  Ernest  Poole,  Owen  Kildare,  Josiah 
Strong,  Isabell  Horton,  and  others  who  have  worked 
successfully  with  the  boy  and  girl  of  the  street 
The  work  done  by  this  institution  is  unique  in  that 
it  is  founded  on  prayer  and  has  throughout  its  his- 
tory been,  as  the  first  chapter  states,  "run  by 
people  who  believe  with  the  prophet  of  old  that  'It 
is  better  to  trust  in  the  Lord  than  to  put  confi- 
dence in  princes.'^  But  as  the  writer  says  else- 
where, good  business  methods  and  common  sense, 
and  a  determination  to  study  the  field  and  under- 
stand its  possibilities,  its  difficulties,  is  not  incom- 
patible with,  but  is  rather  a  part  of  the  true  spirit 
of  prayer.  Before  attempting  to  organise  his  clubs 
Mr.  Atkinson  made  a  thorough  study  of  the  situa- 
tion from  every  point  of  view.  He  had  already 
ten  years  experience  in  philanthropic  work.  He 
knew  well  the  terrible  environment  in  cities  and 
the  descriptions  given  by  the  author  of  the  book 
are  a  fearful  revelation  to  those  who  may  not  have 
themselves  seen  the  conditions  depicted.  But  won- 
derfully inspiring  are  the  stories  told  of  results  ac- 
complished through  the  friendship,  affection  and 
wise  guidance  of  those  interested  in  these  waifs. 
Not  only  do  we  find  here  the  baths  and  c^portuni- 
ties  for  plays  and  games,  the  clubs  for  recreation 
and  for  study  found  in  settlements  and  missions, 
but  there  are  classes  to  train  the  boys  for  special 
work  and  then  it  is  seen  that  the  boys  are  placed 
in  those  occupations  for  which  they  are  naturally 
best  fitted.  The  Chicago  Boys*  Club  has  made  in- 
dustrial training  and  Christian  instruction  the  lead- 
ing factors  in  its  work. 

The  problem  before  the  boy's  friend  is  in  part 
the  following  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Leonard: 

"The  theater  manager,  the  saloonkeeper,  the 
dive  owner,  all  pose  as  the  special  friends  of  the 
boy.  The  theater  manager  takes  an  interest  in 
the  boy  in  order  to  get  him  to  attend  his  perform- 
ances and  thus  to  get  his  pennies  into  his  own 
pockets;  the  saloonkeeper  interests  himself  in  the 
boy  in  order  to  cultivate  in  him  a  taste  for  his 
poisonous  wares;  the  dive  owner  makes  himself  a 
friend  of  the  boy  in  order  to  ensnare  him  In  the 
meshes  of  his  web  of  vice.  If  the  Christian  worker 
is  to  win  the  boy  of  the  street,  he,  too,  must  put  in 
his  bid  for  him.  He,  too,  must  study  the  boy's  na- 
ture, and  he  must  make  a  stronger  appeal  to  him 
than  any  one  else  is  making  or  ca««  make." 

Among  the  topics  described  in  the  three  chapters 
we  find  one  called  "the  plan  of  attack,"  which  gives 
helpful  suggestions  of  the  attitude  of  mind  neces- 
sary to  reach  the  boy  you  want  to  help.  Another 
chapter  tells  of  "religious  work  with  street  waifs. 
One  that  is  quite  necessary  to  an  understanding  of 
the  perplexities  of  the  situation  describes  the 
"newsboy  and  his  real  life."  Another  division  tells 
of  the  work  of  the  friendly  visitor  and  the  visiting 
nurse  who  reach  the  children  in  their  homes.  "An 
urgent  need"  taken  up  in  another  chapter  is  the 
need  of  a  trade  school  "whose  advantages  shall 
extend  to  the  poorest  of  the  poor,"  to  follow  upon 
the  industrial  training  of  the  earlier  years.  The 
book  is  well  illustrated.  The  revelations  of  so- 
ciety's neglect  of  its  duties  to  its  children  may  well 
make  us  pause  before  we  cast  any  stones  at  the 
atrocities  of  the  Congo  or  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  Right  in  our  own  country  is  the  harvest 
field  ripe  for  the  harvester.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co., 
New  York  City. 

"The  Welfare  of  Children."  A  reading  list  on 
the  care  of  dependent  children.  This  Is  a  yaluable 
little  bibliography  compiled  by  Mary  F.  LlndhoUa 
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under  the  direction  of  Superintendent  Hill  of  the 
Brooklyn,  (N.  Y.)  Public  Ldbrary.  We  can  best 
£riTe  an  idea  of  its  scope  by  printing  the  scheme  of 
classification  as  given  on  the  first  page.  It  gives 
1.  A  list  of  the  various  bibliographies  upon  the 
topics  covered.  2.  General  sources  of  information. 
3.  Factors  tending  to  produce  juvenile  delinquency 
and  dependence,  sub-divided  as  to  general  causes, 
psychological  and  physical  causes  and  characteris- 
tics; poverty,  tenement  and  street  life,  and  child 
labor.  4.  Care  of  dependent,  destitute  and  ne- 
glected children.  5.  Methods  of  prevention  and 
reform  of  juvenile  delinquents,  v^hich  also  is  sub- 
divided, telling  v^here  to  go  to  find  data  concern- 
ing general  methods;  and  then  the  more  specific 
methods  as  moral  training  in  schools,  clubs,  and 
summer  camps,  vacation  schools  and  playgrounds, 
and  "fresh  air"  v^ork.  Under  methods  of  reform 
the  classification  covers:  1.  Reformatories,  truant 
schools,  industrial  schools,  colonies  and  farms,  ju- 
venile courts  and  probation  v^ork.  In  each  case 
references  are  first  given  to  books  upon  the  subjects 
named  and  next  to  magazine  articles.  Any  one  in- 
terested in  studying  this  important  subject  of  the 
welfare  of  the  children  from  anr  standpoint  v^ill 
find  this  little  handbook  very  useful.  It  v^iU  prove 
a  great  time  saver,  making  unnecessary  recourse  to 
Poole's  or  other  indexes. 

"The  Child's  Own  Library  a  Guide  to  Parents," 
compiled  by  Miss  Clara  W.  Hunt,  Superintendent  of 
the  Children's  Department  of  the  Brooklyn  Public 
Ldbrary,  gives  the  names  of  sixty  choice  books,  most 
of  which  have  stood  the  long  years  of  test  with 
which  children  should  be  familiar.  It  will  help  the 
thinking  parent  to  choose  wisely  the  books  for  his 
child's  library.  A  few  words  tell  briefly  the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics  of  the  volumes  sug- 
gested, and  these  assist  in  making  a  selection.  They 
are  classified  into  books  for  children  under  eight 
and  for  those  over  eight.  They  do  not  include 
books  of  "information"  but  rather  books  that  make 
for  power,  such  as  have  "proven  their  power  to 
infiuence  the  ideals  of  children."  Published  by  the 
Brooklyn  Public  Library. 

"Magic  Casements."  A  second  fairy  book,  edited 
by  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  and  Nora  Archibald 
Smith.  This  is  a  very  choice  collection  of  fairy 
tales  from  the  Bnglish,  French,  Russian,  Scandi- 
navian, Hungarian,  Japanese,  etc.  They  represent 
those  less  widely  known  than  what  are  found  in  the 
usual  compilations  and  the  selection  is  made  with 
the  taste  and  judgment  of  the  sisters  who  are  so 
well  known  not  only  for  their  own  charm  of  style 
In  writing,  but  also  for  their  knowledge  of  what 
the  children  both  need  and  enjoy.  This  volume  is 
Intended  for  children  somewhat  older  than  those 
for  whom  the  Fairy  Ring  was  compiled,  and  the 
tale  will  prove  somewhat  more  elaborate,  more 
poetic  and  romantic  than  those  found  in  the  pre- 
ceding volume.  Even  the  American  Indian  and  the 
South  African  story  teller  are  represented,  with 
tales  which  possess  the  real  spirit  of  poetry.  The 
book  derives  its  name  from  the  lines  of  Keats: 

"...  Magic  Casements  opening  on  the  foam 
of  perilous  seas  in  faery  lands  forlorn." 

Published  by  the  McClure  Co.,  New  York.    $1.50. 

"Sesame  and  Lilies  and  the  King  of  the  Golden 
River,"  by  John  Ruskin,  with  notes  and  introduc- 
tion by  Herbert  Bates.  We  agree  with  Mr.  Bates 
that  "no  work  makes  a  stronger  appeal  to  the  best 
that  is  in  every  boy  and  girl.  Few  books  are  more 
ennobling,  few  so  helpful  in  the  shaping  high  ideals 
of  life.  .  .  .  We  go  to  him  not  to  learn  mere 
facts,  but  to  feel  the  stimulus  of  his  genius  and  the 
inspiration  of  his  generous  idealism."  It  is  en- 
couraging to  know  that  these  characteristic  lec- 
tures of  the  great  English  genius,  lover  of  man- 
kind, are  being  edited  for  U9e  In  the  schools.    Hand 


in  hand  with  the  movement  for  the  much-needed 
industrial  education  should  go  just  such  penetrat- 
ing studies  as  those  of  John  Ruskin,  who  has  done 
so  much  to  turn  the  ugly  world  of  manufactures 
into  a  world  of  beauty,  and  service  for  the  highest 
ends.  The  biographical  sketch  studies  Ruskin  as 
a  man  and  as  a  writer  with  several  pages  summing 
up  his  teaching  and  influence.  There  is  given  also 
an  analysis  of  the  lectures,  suggested,  such  subjects 
for  composition  as  the  following:  Tolerance  in  re- 
ligion; the  preservation  of  beauty  in  nature;  rea- 
sons against  buying  showy  but  cheap  furniture; 
arguments  for  or  against  "organized  charity";  how 
a  boy  or  girl  can  help  the  poor,  with  other  topics 
besides.  Two  bibliographies  are  given,  one  on  Rus- 
kin's  own  writings  and  one  on  writings  about  Rus- 
kin.   Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 


"Home,  School  and  Vacation,"  a  book  of  sugges- 
tions, by  Annie  Winsor  Allen.  This  is  indeed  a 
bookbook  of  suggestions  and  whether  or  not  you 
agree  with  the  author  in  all  of  her  oracular  state- 
ments one  must  acknowledge  that  she  is  stimulat- 
ing, interesting  and  instructive.  Insight  and  pene- 
tration are  evident  upon  every  page.  The  first 
chapter  is  an  illuminating  inquiry  into  the  re- 
lation of  the  parent  to  the  expert  in  teaching.  The 
writer  does  not  believe  that  the  school  should  try 
to  incorporate  the  home  atmosphere  and  home  op- 
portunities. "For  children  and  for  elders,  home  Is 
the  place  of  adjustment,  where  rigid  system,  public 
convenience,  and  strict  impartiality, — the  rulers 
outside, — yield  to  personal  needs.  .  .  But  school 
represents  necessity.  .  .  It  should  mean  primar- 
/ly  duty  and  justice — ^it  should  represent  imper- 
sonal inducements  to  eftort."  Then  follows  the 
statement  that  all  young  teachers  may  well  lay  to 
heart.  The  teacher  must  not  purposely  use  per- 
sonal charm  or  personal  affection  as  an  inducement. 
Persuasive  vigor  and  endearing  enthusiasm  he  must 
have,  but  they  must  not  be  put  conspicuously  in 
evidence.  His  chief  dependence  must  be  a  silent 
confidence  in  the  power  and  importance  of  beauti- 
ful, gracious,  mysterious  influences  beyond  himself, 
— the  influences  of  order,  wisdom,  foresight,  fidel- 
ity, growth  and  achievement.  Chapter  II  discusses 
the  "nature  of  schooling."  Eminently  sensible  are 
many  of  the  ideas  herein  expressed.  In  her  analysis 
of  the  characteristics  and  the  needs  of  infancy, 
childhood,  youth  we  are  told  that  "simplicity,  thor- 
oughness and  serenity"  are  what  should  dominate 
education  in  all  of  its  stages."  The  perfection  at 
which  to  aim  for  childhood  is  the  perfection  of 
simplicity, — simplicity  in  curriculum  and  appoint- 
ments, and  simplicity  in  effect.  Many  schools  miss 
this  simplicity  of  effect  in  the  complexity  of  their 
effort  and  elaborateness  of  their  plant.  They  give 
the  inexperienced  pupils  the  impression  that  there 
is  no  end  to  the  necessary  things,  and  that  there  is 
no  difference  of  importance  between  good  ventila- 
tion and  polychromatic  photographs.  They  provide 
an  especial  appliance  for  each  separate  thing  that 
is  to  be  done,  instead  of  using  the  smallest  possible 
number  of  implements  and  methods,  in  order  to 
draw  attention  to  essentials.  This  mistake  is  char- 
acteristic of  our  age.  We  are  sadly  without  a  sense 
of  proportion.  We  make  no  insistence  on  relative 
values."  The  chapter,  "A  General  Scheme  of  Edu- 
cation," in  which  the  author  presents  her  underly- 
ing convictions,  1.  e.,  what  in  her  opinion  are  the 
things  a  child  may  learn  at  different  periods  of  de- 
velopment and  in  what  way  the  studies  should  best 
be  distributed  in  regard  to  time,  the  home  being  re- 
garded as  an  Important  factor  in  obtaining  results. 
Chapter  four  is  devoted  to  the  statement  of  "A  few 
simple  facts."  Many  psychological  truths  are  here 
given  in  a  way  to  fix  the  attention.  Here  is  one 
pregnant  remark:    "A  formed  mind  has  a  tendency 
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to  paralyze  an  unformed  mind."  The  childish  mind 
stands  still  when  it  is  too  much  aware  of  an  older 
presence."  Again  we  quote,  "Often,  once  is  enough. 
Most  things  need  not  be  remembered.  The  import- 
ance of  them  for  education  lies  in  the  child's  hav- 
ing apprehended  their  existence  and  so  used  them 
to  build  up  a  conception  and  comprehension  of  the 
universe  at  it  actually  exists  and  has  existed." 
Other  statements  are:  "The  standard  of  perform- 
ance should  be  high";  "self-reliance  should  be  ha- 
bitual." The  four  marks  left  by  good  training  she 
cites  as  follows:  "A  ready,  practical  imagination, 
an  alert  power  of  complete  attention,  a  test  for  the 
real  meaning  of  words,  and  a  quick,  accurate  sense 
of  values."  Another  division  is  devoted  to  peda- 
gogic theories.  Miss  Allen  makes  both  a  positive 
and  a  negative  statement  regarding  each  of  certain 
prevailing  theories,  including  kindergarten  co-edu- 
cation, public  versus  private  schools,  foreigners  as 
teachers  of  languages,  culture  studies,  racial  re- 
capitulation, etc.  In  all  studies  she  believes  that 
culture  and  true  education  lies  more  in  treatment 
than  in  material.  "Home  teaching  in  babyhood" 
contains  many  wise  and  original  suggestions.  She 
suggests  for  instance,  that  when  learning  Bnglish 
jingles  the  child  have  at  least  one  picture  book 
containing  French  and  another  German  jingles, 
counting,  etc.  The  closing  words  of  the  chapter  on 
"CkxMl  Reading"  are  significant  of  the  entire  chap- 
ter: "He  should  never  be  without  the  present  ex- 
perience of  what  is  first-rate.  Never  forget  that 
his  reading  is  an  experience  and  not  a  pastime." 
In  the  chapter  on  "Discipline"  one  sub-division  is 
headed,  "Teach  him  to  bear  disappointment."  We 
cannot  forbear  to  quote:  "Children  should  learn 
to  meet  disappointment  as  one  of  the  interesting 
problems.  They  should  grow  accustomed  to  turn 
defeat  into  victory  by  filling  every  disheartening 
gap  with  something  which  could  not  otherwise  been 
had."  Another  suggestion  based  on  knowledge  of 
child  psychology  is:  "Avoid  criticism  of  others  in 
the  child's  hearing.  He  is  entirely  incapable  of 
judging  character,  its  causes  and  excuses.  He  is 
and  ought  to  be  uncompromising,  intolerant,  wholly 
external  in  his  standards.  .  .  .  The  shortcom- 
ings and  peculiarities  of  his  older  friends  and  re- 
latives and  neighbors  are  none  of  his  business.  The 
best  of  them  are  to  be  loved  by  him  and  admired." 
"Practice  much,  preach  little"  is  another  thing  to 
be  remembered  by  adults.  "Say  little  of  your  ideals 
to  a  child  and  that  most  soberly  and  reverently. 
Let  him  see  clearly  that  it  is  only  deeds  that  prove 
sincerity."  The  closing  chapter,  on  amusements,  Is 
a  call  for  simplicity  In  the  amusements  and  occupa- 
tions of  the  child,  in  order  that  the  later  life  may 
have  its  quota  of  genuine  health  and  happiness. 
"The  happiness  of  childhood  is  no  more  important 
than  the  happiness  of  youth  or  of  maturity.  .  .  . 
and  we  are  even  more  thankful  for  health  and  affec- 
tion at  eighty  than  at  eighteen."  We  wish  every 
group  of  mothers  might  read  this  chapter  which 
will  help  many  an  anxious  mother  to  see  more 
clearly  what  is  the  next  step  in  the  training  of  her 
children  in  the  way  of  health,  usefulness  and  hap- 
piness that  is  based  upon  substantiality.  This  is 
a  book  that  no  teacher  or  parent  can  afford  to  miss. 
If  you  cannot  get  It  for  yourself  see  that  your  li- 
brary gets  it.  Houghton,  Mifllin  Ck).,  Boston.  Price 
$1.25,  postage  10  cents. 

"The  Did  of  Didn't  Think,"  by  H.  Bscott  Inman. 
This  a  truly  delightful  story  with  a  pronounced 
moral,  but  the  tale  Is  narrated  so  cleverly  and 
naturally  that  the  fact  that  there  is  an  obvious  les- 
son intended  does  not  come  at  all  amiss.  Little  Con 
is  responsible  for  a  good  deal  of  unhapplness  to  the 
people  and  pets  in  his  home  because  he  doesn't 
think.  The  story  transports  him  to  the  Land  of 
the  Didn't  Thinks  from  which  he  cannot  escape 


until  the  Did  is  found.  This  is  finally  accomplished 
by  the  aid  of  the  Fairy  Sunbeam  and  the  doll  An- 
gelina, who  help  him  to  conquer  successively  Old 
Silly,  Sulky  Sides,  and  other  inhabitants  of  the 
Lands  of  Didn't  Think  and  Forgetfulness.  The  al- 
legory is  well  sustained  throughout  and  rife  with 
the  spirit  of  adventure,  action  and  conquest,  fight- 
ing with  giants  and  overcoming  of  dilficultiea.  Al- 
though the  characters  represent  the  faults  and  vir- 
tues common  to  the  average  boy  there  is  nothing 
goody-goody  in  the  manner  of  the  telling  and  it  will 
surely  be  read  with  absorbing  interest  by  both  boys 
and  girls.  Frederick  Warne  Co.»  London  and  New 
York.    Illustrated. 

"Modelling  in  Relief,"  by  Dora  Pearce,  is  the  Utle 
of  a  little  book  that  comes  to  us  from  the  press  of 
George  Philip  &  Son,  London,  England.  This  prac- 
tical work  with  its  twenty-six  illustrations  shows 
the  author  to  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  sub- 
ject. Written  without  the  waste  of  many  words, 
yet  so  clear  and  telling  is  the  text  that  the  teacher 
cannot  fail  to  profit  by  the  directions  and  sugges- 
tions. Miss  Pearce,  we  are  glad  to  learn,  believes 
in  leading  instead  of  driving,  for  she  advises  the 
teacher  to  work  out  the  problems  with  the  class 
while  giving  the  lesson,  thus  the  children  will  imi- 
tate the  method  and  not  merely  copy  the  modelling. 
Modelling  is  of  great  educational  value  and  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  not  more  of  it  is  practiced  in  our 
schools,  for  the  ability  to  see  form  and  proportion 
cannot  be  better  or  more  quickly  acquired  than 
through  the  means  advocated  by  this  publication. 

President  James  of  the  University  of  Illinois  an- 
nounces that  Dr.  W.  C.  Bagley,  teacher  in  the  State 
Normal  School  in  Oswego,  New  York,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Professor  of  Education  in  the  University  of 
Illinois.  Dr.  Bagley  took  his  bachelor's  degree  at 
the  Michigan  State  Agricultural  College  in  1895; 
his  master's  degree  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
in  1896;  and  his  doctor's  degree  at  Cornell  Univer- 
sity in  1900.  Following  graduation  at  Cornell  in 
1900,  Dr.  Bagley  remained  at  that  institution  one 
year  as  assistant  in  psychology.  He  was  principal 
of  public  schools  in  St.  Louis,  1901-1902;  Professor 
of  Psychology  and  Education,  and  director  of  train- 
ing in  the  Montana  State  Normal  School,  1902- 
1903,  vice-president  of  that  institution,  1904-1906; 
superintendent,  training  department,  Oswego,  N.  T.. 
State  Normal  School,  1906-1908;  on  summer  session 
staff  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University,  New 
York,  1908;  institute  instructor  in  Montana,  South 
Dakota,  Indiana,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Ohio.  Dr.  Bagley  is  the  author  of  "The  Appercep- 
tion of  the  Spoken  Sentence,"  "The  E^ducative  Pro- 
cess," "Class  Room  Management,"  and  other  articles 
along  educational  lines.  He  is  the  founder  and  co- 
editor  of  the  "Inter  Mountain  Educator";  advisory 
editor  "School  Review,"  and  associate  editor  of  the 
"Journal  of  Pedagogy."  He  will  begin  his  work  at 
the  University  of  Illinois,  September  1.  1908. 

We  find  that  a  Field  Note  in  the  September  num- 
ber gave  an  erroneous  impression  regarding  the 
kindergarten  history  in  Baltimore.  The  notice  read 
as  if  the  Baltimore  Training  School  was  the  only 
kindergarten  training  school  in  that  city,  whereas 
the  Aftordby  Kindergarten  Normal  is  now  in  its 
eighteenth  year. — ^The  Editors. 
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THE  LOWELL,  501  W.  120th  Street,  New  York 

WORLD  BABIES 

MRS.  ELIZABETH  E.  SCANTLEBURY 

Is  the  title  of  a  charming  novelty  in  book-making.     It  is  a  collection  of  half-tone  pictures,  with 

brief  descriptions  of  a  series  of 

Geograpliical  Dolls 

These  dolls  were  dressed,  after  months  of  painstaking  study  and  research,  to  show  how  the  children 
of  each  country  are  actually  clothed,  and  how  they  look  in  their  native  costumes. 


There  is  ''Little  Petrovna/'  the  Russian; 
''Little  Oretch^n/'  the  Oerman;  "Little 
Bear,"  the  Indian;  "Sipsu  and  His  Mother/' 
the  Eskimo;  "Donald/'  the  little  Scotch  boy, 
with  his  "kilt"  and  "pladie";  and  the  others. 


The  series  is  so  arranged  between  illuminated  board  covers,  fastened  with  bright  ribbon,  that  each 
of  the  half-tone  pictures  can  be  taken  out  and  passed  around  the  classroom.  They  will  thus  be  of 
service  in  the  Geography  Class,  to  show  how  the  children  of  a  given  country  look,  what  they  wear 
and  how  their  mothers  take  care  of  them.  The  Drawing  Class  will  be  interested  in  the  details  of 
the  costuming,  and  will  find  the  pictures  excellent  for  sketchitlg  and  water-color  work.  They  have 
their  value  also  for  the  Literature  Class,  and  as  a  gift  book  for  a  child  nothing  could  be  more  ac- 
ceptable. 

Leading  educators  have  highly  recommended  these  geographical  dolls  as  of  real  pedagogical 
value.     They  are 

OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST  TO 

Kindergartens  and  Primary  Grades 

The  Price  of  World-Babies  it  35c.  net.     Add  5c.  if  by  mail.      Ten  per  cent  discount  to  tchoois  wJ^a  ordered 

in  quantities. 

THE  PALMER  COMPANY.  PUBLISHERS 

50  Bromfield  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


FOUND 


AT 


LAST 


A  suitable  medium  for  model- 
ing in  all   its  branches. 

Harbutt's 
plasticine 

"The  perfect  modeling  ma- 
terial.*' 

Five  beautiful  colors.  Always 
plastic.      No  disagreeable  odor. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  particulars 
— if  he  cannot  supply  you,  write 

THE  EMBOSSINa  CO.,  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  IJ.  S.  A.  General  American 
Agents. 

SCHEDULE  OF  PRICES 

on 

HARBUTT'S  PLASTICINE 

for 

PROFESSIONAL     and     SCHOOL 

USE 
Cases   containing    100    one   pound 
pieces   1  in.   x   20  in.,   one  color 
only 25c  per  lb. 

Cases    as    above    with    more    than 
one  color 27c  per  lb. 

Less    than    case    lots    (10    lbs.    or 

over) 28c  per  lb. 

Less  than   10   lbs 35c  per  lb. 

TERMS— NET    CASH,    F.    0.    B. 
ALBANY,  N.  Y  . 

N.  B. — On  single  orders 
amounting  to  1,000  lbs.  or  over, 
a  discount  of  5  per  cent  will  be 
allowed. 

THE 
EMBOSSING  GO. 

Albany,  N.  T.,  U.  S.  A. 
General  American  Agents. 


Music  Books  for  the  Kindergarten 

SONa  BOOKS. 

Children's  Sorgs  by  Anna  (Joedhart $  -50 

Lilts  &  Lyrics  by  Alice  C.  D.  Riley  &  Jessie  L.  Oaynor 100 

Songs  Stories  for  the  Elindergarten  by  Fatty  S.  and  Mildred 

J.  Hill 100 

Mnsic  for  the  Child  World,  a  collection  of  Piano  Mnsic  compiled 
by  Mari  Rnef  Hofer. 

Vol.  1.    Characteristic  Scenes  and  Sketches $1-25 

Vol.  2.    Rhythms,  Marches  and  Games 1-50 

The  Elements  of  Musical  Expression.      A    Manual    of    Ear 

Training  by  Jessie  L.  Oaynor $1 .  25 

Mnsic  Education.     An  Outline.     Vol.  1.    Calvin  B.  Cady...    1.50 

The  above  are  all  important  publications  for  the  Kindergarten 
teacher. 

Send   for   descriptive  circulars.'  -    Published  by 

CLAYTON  F.  SUMMT  CO. 
220  Wabash  Ave.  Chicago,  IlL 


<■. 


NOYES" 

Perfectly  Adjustable 

Book  Holder. 


Just  the  thing  to  hold  vou. 
Unabridged  Dictioniiry,  Lexi- 
con, Bible,  or  other  large  book. 
Saves  the  book,  also  your  time. 

Write  for  description  and 
prices. 

AERMOTOR    CO., 
fX  H.  DKrr.  OHICAQO 


ADJUSTABLE  PAPER  PUNCH. 


Accurate  jnuges  aild  acale 
make  the  adjustment  for  anj 
special  job  an  easy  matter. 

A  strong,  well-made  punclu 
a  necessity  in  every  office  o« 
school  using  looae  leaf  forms, 
examination  papers,  etc  Basy 
to  operate. 

MADE  IN  TWO  SIZBS. 

No.  76  will  perforate  M  inch 
holes,  from  IJi  in.  to^H  in- 
center  to  center,  each .  .f3.0a 

Punches  for  spedal  sise  holes 
less  than  X  in.  but  not  lest 
than  3-16  in.  in  diam.,  extra, 
each  head IIJO 

No.  27  will  perforate  lft-S2  in. 
holes  (for  H  in.  |>osts),  boles 
irom  2H  ia-  to  7  in.  c.  to 
c |4J0 


ECLIPSE 
PERFORAtOR. 

Direct  and  quick  in  ac- 
tion. Underneath  is  a  tin 
box  which  receives  the 
perforations,  thus  avoid- 
i&g  litter  in  use. 

No.  16.  For  two  )^  inch 
holes.  2K  inches  center 
to  center,  each |1 .00 

No.  18.  For  two  X  inch 
holes.  4}i  inches  center 
to  center,  each f  1 .50 


Address, 


J.  H.  SHULTS,  Maristee,  Michigan 


A  UBBABT  FOB  THB  TBACHISB.       A  UBBABT  FOB  THB  STUDENT.     A  COMPLETE  BEFEBENCE  WOBK 
OF   THB    UTEBATUBE   OF  TUB   ENTIBE  \VOBIJ>    FOB    THE    PAST    4,000    TEABS. 

Ridpath  Library  of  Universal  Literature 

The  Greatest,  the  Beat,  the  Most  Complete    Troaeure    Houte    of    Knowledire 
of  Ite  kind  printed  in  the  English  Lanrnase. 

MASTEB    WBITEBS    and    BIASTEBPIECES  In  one  stupendone  work  of  twenty-flve 
MAGNIFICENTLY  and  SUPEBBLY  lUustrated   Tolomet. 

Do  you  n«ed  entertainment  to  suit  your  varying  moods?  You  have  It  provided  for  In  diversified  form 
In  the  LIBRARY.  For  your  graver  moods  you  find  the  sparkling  wit  and  smlle-provoklng  fancies  of  MARK 
TWAIN.  ARTBMUS  WARD  or  BILL  NYB.  and  the  quaint  and  fanciful  creations  of  DICKENS,  MAC  LARBN, 
SCOTT,  THACKERAY.  COOPER.  HAGQARD  or  KIFLINQ,  glide  Into  your  pensive  hours  with  a  mild  and  gentle 
sympathy  that  steals  away  their  sadness  ere  you  are  aware;  would  And  solace  for  a  doubting  heart,  you  have 
but  to  turn  to  ST.  AUGUSTINE,  WCJLEY,  LUTHER,  PARKER  or  CALVIN,  or  would  you  Investigate  the  dis- 
quieting theories  of  a  (so-called)  more  liberal  religious  thought,  then  pass  on  to  VOLTAIRE  or  PAINE;  would 
you  drink  deeply  of  philosophy,  bid  BACON.  ARISTOTLE.  SOCRATES,  PLATO.  KANT,  SPENCER  or  NEWTON 
Into  your  presence:  would  you  be  soothed  by  delightful  verse  or  carried  away  by  the  sweet  rhythm  of  the  more 
serious  poets,  open  the  books  at  JAMES  WHITCOMB  RILEY.  ROBERT  BURNS,  or  LONGFELLOW.  TENNY- 
SON. WHITTIER.  GOETHE.  SCHILLER.  SHELLEY.  MILTON  or  DANTE;  would  you  be  thrilled  with  the  pas- 
sion of  oratory  or  fired  with  patriotic  eloquence,  you  can  summon  either  DEMOSTHENES.  GLADSTONE.  CLAY. 
WEBSTER.  PHILLIPS.  CASTBLAR.  HENRY  or  PITT,  and  they  will  stand  ready  to  serve  you.  You  can  travel 
the  boundless  realms  of  space,  descend  Into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  or  ramble  'mid  the  luxurious  foliage  and  make 
the  acquaintance  of  the  strange  denlxens  of  tropical  forest  with  a  merry  party  of  scientists  like  AGASSIZ.  AU- 
DUBON,   HBRSCHBL.    FRANKLIN.    TYNDALL   or    DARWIN   to  accompany  you. 

Contains  a  Wonderful  Collection  of  the  Beautiful  and  Rare  Productions  of  all  the  Celebrated 


BIOGRAPHERS 
DRAMATISTS 
ECONOMISTS 
ESSAYISTS 


EXPLORERS 
HISTORIANS 
HUMORISTS 
JOURNALISTS 


NOVELISTS 
ORATORS 
PHILOSOPHERS 
POETS 


SCIENTISTS 
STATESMEN 
THEOLOGIANS 
TRAVELERS 


This  marvelous  work  Is  now  ready  for  distribution,  from  entirely  new  type  and  new  plates,  at  the  following 
special   prices: 

Tlie  Renaissance  Edition,  Three^oarter  Leather,  $175.00.  Full  Leather,  $200.00.  Terms,  10  per  cent,  dls- 
coont  for  cash,  or  net  price  on  moderate  monthly  payments. 

SOLD    BY    Tine    PUBLISHERS    EXCLUSIVELY   AND   ONLY   ON    SUBSCRIPTION. 

The  Opinions  of  a  Few  Prominent    Teachers    and    Educators: 

Dear  Sirs:  I  have  used  the  Ridpath  Lihrary  of  Universal  Literature  In  my  niversity  extension  courses, 
as  well  as  In   the  regular  Normal  clasHes  and   have   iouna   It  an   Invaluable  aid   to   both   teacher  and  class. 

The  edition  which  has  Just  reached  me  is  a  most  atiiacilve  une  and  a  permanent  aid  In  our  library.  We 
find    it   of   the   utmost   value  as  a  source   of   ready    reference  and   recommend  it  heartily  to  every  teacher. 

Very    sincerely.  bl.   LTKLLi  UARL.E. 

President  of  the  New  York  Froebel  Normal, 
New  York  City. 

"Exra  Abbott  to  Ulrich  Zwingll;  from  the  beginnings  of  the  World's  literature  to  the  best  productions  of 
yesterday  through  the  gamut  of  human  emotions  expressed  in  poetry  and  prose;  representing  every  art  In  story 
and  essay;  so  complete  that  it  may  be  said  that  there  are  no  oiulHsions;  mechanically  beautiful,  the  'KIDPATU 
L.iBRAKY  OF  UNiVKRSAL  LiITUKATUHIi:  offers  the  reader  the  cream  separated  from  the  commonplace  by 
able  editors,  and  a  purview  of  the  writings  of  men  not  otherwise  obtainable  outside  of   the   largest   libraries." 

HENRY  B.  8AUNDi£RS. 
Editor  Book  Reviews,  Western  New  York  Newspaper  Union, 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:  I  have  received  my  set  of  the  Ridpath  Library  of  Universal  Literature  In  the  Half  Leather 
binding,  and  after  making  a  thorough  examination  I  can  say,  ihat  from  every  standpoint  It  is  Perfect.  It  should 
be    found   among   books   of   every    real    student.  SAMUEL  F.  COLEMAN, 

Sec'y  of  Manual    Training   Teachers'    Assn.,    of    New    York   City. 

Gentlemen:  My  set  of  the  Ridpath  Library  of  Universal  Literature  has  been  received  and  carefully  exam- 
ined. I  have  tested  it  severely,  and  can  say  that  I  am  far  better  pleased  with  it  than  I  had  anticipated.  It  is 
a  work  which  should  find  a  place  in  every  library.  The  selection  of  subject  matter,  the  arrangement,  and  the 
indexing  I  cannot  recommend  too  highly,  while  the  photogravures  and  the  binding  of  the  "de  Luxe"  edition  are 
all  that  could  be  desired.  Giving  as  it  does  the  essence  of  the  literature  of  all  ages,  it  will  prove  a  never  end- 
ing source  of  enjoyment  to  the  general  reader  and  of  infinite   information   to  the  student   of   literature. 

RAYMOND  C.   OSBURN. 
Teacher  N.  Y.  High  School  of  Commerce,  N.  Y.   City. 

Gentlemen:    Your  Ridpath  Library  of  Universal  Literature  supplies  a  long  felt  want  along  educational  linos. 
The    source     of    information    contained    therein     is  highly   advantageous    to   all    teachers. 
Not  only   I.  but  quite  a  number  of  tf  ^chers   praise  this  great  work — "The  Ridpath  Library  of  Universal 
Literature."      This   masterpiece   of   literature   while   adding  knowledge  to  the  mind  is  In  itself  a  great  mental 


discipline. 

Many    of    the    memory    selections    contained    therein  are  with  difficulty  found  elsewhere. 
As  an  aid  to  the  true  teacher  it  cannot  be  surpassed.      The    many    volumes    are    Invaluable    to 
highly  cultured  and  well  educated  persons,  to  say  nothing  of  the   peace  of  mind  and  comfort  one   en 
Joys  while   reading  its  many  extracts,    produced    by   the    greatest    minds    of    the    best   authors    of    the 
WU  Id  LAURA  SCHROEDER, 

P.  8,   33,   The  Bronx.   N.   Y.   City. 


To  Teachers  of  Trenton,  N.  J. — 

I   have  examined  that  splendid  set   of  books  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  John 
Clark  Ridpath.  entitled  "Library  of  Universal  Literature,"  and  am  confident  in  saying  that 
it  is  a  most   valuable  collection. 

As  the  skilled   workman  Is  helpless  without  tools,  so     is    the    teacher    with  out 
books.     Here  is  a  library  of  the  world's  choicest  Information.      The   literature   of   very 
land,  biographies  of  the  mile-stones  of  the  world's  progress    the    choicest     thoughts 
of  the  master-minds  of  the  past,  and  in  fact  a  wealth  of     mental    treaatire      not 
measured   by  its  cost. 

The  wise  teacher  and  principal  will  accept  this  as  a  chance     to     get     a 
valuable   assistant   at  so   easy    an   opportunity,   that   I   am  sure  that  many 
of  the  teachers  of  Trenton  wll  1  avail  themselves  of  the  same. 

I  cordially  recommend  the  work.  ^  „ 

X  Name 

LESLIE    C.    PIBRSON,  ^ 

Supt.  City  Schools.  /  Occupation 

Resldente 


1908 
Kinder- 
garten 
Fifth 
Avenue 
Library 
Society, 
114  6th  Ave., 
New  York. 
Gentlemen: 
Please     send 
me  free  of  charge 
conAdential     Infor- 
mation regarding:  your 
Special  Offer  to  Teaehera 
on   the  Ridpath  Library 
of  Universal  Literature. 


Franklin's  Crayons 

In    BIaoR    or    Colors 

Wm  tht  ftnt  tf  tte  kM  aait  hi 
tht  U.  8.aai  have  ahnyt  kMm  Ml«i 
ftr  tfetir  flM  t?M  frataaairkfc- 
Mtftf€ttor.  Tbty  MMi4  ai^  •▼er. 
ir»ffkilct|j,artclMMr  aai  hairier 
tkaa  water  caters  ter  chlMrmi*a  ata. 
BMJa  te  gnat  vartetjr  af  8isea,cater8 
aai  aaaartaaats  ta  packaga.  Saatf 
paatel  ter  taaftot  aai  ffraa  aaaiptes  te 
teackera.    aattea  achaal. 

TKe  FrankBii  Crayon  Co« 


Bogos  Paper  Weayiog 
Mats 


flteMjr.  strooflx  c«ter«d  smI  "— rtitet 
■Mi***  WMl^  IMt*  to   fMMral  ■••• 


ty  tM  pwplU  tln—rtvi,  $l.o« 


UnLE  FOLKS' UND 


Tktotoackai 


ITS? 


_  CteoM  VII* 

mory«faLmi«Boy 


te  aBto  W«rtd."  BmH  wmTs  work 

^"VSF^^  KfiMtergiirtM  ko«k  te 

PtlM.  $i.o«.  pMtaald. 


Atkiisoi,  Meitzer  &  (iroyer 

PUBLISHERS 

Clilcago  and  ] 


THE 

Child  Bofisekeeper 

Simple  lessons  with  Sonfs, 
Stories  and  sames 

htndactioi  by  Jacib  1  Riis. 

How  to  tooch  MBoll  girto  to  dolntolllffont 
work  latlMlr  boBoo,  nMium  th9  tnmUrUds 
■nd  HtofloiU  there  provided,  it  mekee  the 
work  ordi— rily  cloned  —  dmdcery,  Inter- 
oettaa aad  pleaeareble  to  theyoang people, 
la  ■M.detli,  Ulnstrated.  Prioe  f  i.oo 

A.  S.  Barnes  Co. 

RatrapoHttao  Ana«t 
NBWYORK. 


HPT?  A  r^T-I17T?  Q    W*  ^*^*  8:****  difficulty  in 
1  lZi-ri.V^rilI#r\.0    supplying  the  demand  for 
strong  Primary  Teachers.    Wages  will  .please  you. 

Owen  Pacific  Coast  Teacher'a  Agency 

ncnioavHIo,  Oregoa. 


Write  ae 


T. 


An  Agency  that  Recommends  all  Over  the 

Country 

Here  ore  eanaiplee  of  HOI  ehoageo  throoch  thle  taeaoj  la  every  «■>•  by  reeoa- 
mendotloa  ealy.    Nora  Sootia  to  N.  T.    Bditk  MoLeod.  Pamboro  to  Moatoar 
Malae  to  N.  J.    Aaaa  U  Baid,  Preoqoe  Ule  to  Bbbokea.    Moaeoebneetto  to  N. 
Rtttb  M.  neteber,  Nottbamptoa  to  Watirtowa.    Oooneedoot  to  N.  T.    Clarini 
Boyd,  New  BoTeii  to  Cbateangey*    New  York  to  Vt.    Ida  BrelaBd.  ItaakUa  to 
UeUai  Normal;  to  N.  J.,  Martha  Bacai^   Ithaea  to  Bast  Craage;  to  Fa.,  ^ 
Dbaorler,  Moatoar  IWIa  to  Brie;  to  W.  Va.»  Myia  tt»  Bhaak,  Aabara  to 
to  Ohio,  Btapeth  MoCkeary.  FTaaklla  to  Oeaera;  to  Mleh.,  Gertrado 
to  Kalaanaoo;  to  Iowa,  ■.  Tboodore  Maimtng.  llocibeater  to 
P.  Cterk,  Gowaada  to  Oartbage.     New  Jmwv  to  N.  T.*  F. 
Brtdgetoa  to  Dobbo  FWry.    PwrnajrlTaBla  to  N.  T.    Ada  M.  Pwry.  BmI 
Oeaera;  to  N.   J.,   Martetta  Meredith.   Towanda  to  Paanle.     Mtohlgaa  to 
George  W.  'Sieyiri^  yelemaioo  to  Cladnnatl,    Wleeonela  to  N.  T.    C  J. 
Raetae  to  Utioa.    Oalltorala  to  Ala.    Ida  M.  OooUy.  Baa  llraaotaoo  to 

Dorlag  HOI  thle  ageaoy  ailed  §7  plaoee  with  oaadldetee  who  did  aot  orea  witto  a 
lett«.    They  w«o  eltbir  oalled  op  by  loag-dlataaoe  telephoae  or  aiked  to  oomo  bve 

Without  even  Writing  a  Letter 

for  aa  latenrlew,  aad  the  eoatraet  wae  oloeed  without  oorreopoodenee.  Aaaoag  theoe 
were  the  prlaolpala  at  Oardlff,  Beet  WtUletoii,  Baatwood.  Great  Valley.  North  Boeo^ 
Roaeell  aad  Shanm  Springe,  N.  T..  aad  Pa  Bole,  Pa.;  eaeb  mea  aaHaUato  aa  Merle 
W.  Balpb,  Amoterdam;  B.  L.  Taylor,  Ithaea;  F.  W.  Palmir,  Troy  Aoadeaqr;  A.  C 
Lewla,  St.  Joba'a  School;  Richard  D.  Flab,  Mlltoo,  Fa.;  aad  Robert  H.  Stoveaa. 
Towaada.  Pa.;  each  tralalag  claae  teaohera  aa  Oerollae  H.  Aaaable,  Jaakeetows;  aad 
Jeeele  Maaa,  Maaeeaa;  aoeb  elty  teaoberi  ae  Mae  U  Haley  aad  Graoe  P.  omett. 
Aobara;  Margaret  M.  Allen  aad  Ada  M.  Perry.  Geoeva;  AUoe  M.  Btaok  aad  Bdaa 
a  Wmjt.  HorneU;  B.  Nellie  Barker.  Ithaea:  Boalce  B.  Tltoa,  Scheaectady;  Floreaoe 
A.  Brooke.  UtIoa;  aad  Dora  B.  Falreblld.  Toakere;  the  preoeptreee  oC  Cook  Aoademy 
(frooA  Nora  Sootia);  aad  enob  high  and  grade  teaehere  ae  Xatherlae  Hayee,  Batavla; 
Bdltb  B.  King,  Bay  Shore;  Morton  Hodakln,  MnnnsyUle;  a  Graoe  Polford.  New 
Hartford;  Mary  F.  Fltspatrtck.  Rooee'a  Point;  Mary  D.  Speooor,  Sldaey;  Waada 
TOmpklBai  Veraoa;  Mary  B.  CamploB.  Weetbory  Stotloa;  Graoe  B.  Cnrtle,  LUIIaa  B. 
Flik  aad  Aana  Ij.  Wllllame,  WbltehaU;  enob  ont-of-tbe-etato  appotataieBto  ae 
Martetta  Meredith.  Paeealo.  N.  J.:  Helea  Bart  aad  Maode  F.  Deaet  Ooaaoaat.  a: 
Blepeth  MoCTMtfy  aad  Bllaabetb  Traybera.  Geoenk  O.:  Btbel  M.  CnuBdaD,  Banlot 
F.  Bird,  aad  Nettle  B.  Matthewa,  Warrea.  O.;  aad  Gertmde  F.  MOler.  KafamaawN 
Mlob.  Wooldo't  yoa  Itke  to  get  a  good  plaoe  ae  eaally  ae  tblaT  Tea  eaa  do  tt  oaly 
throogb  a  reoommendatloo  ageaoy. 

School  Bulletin  Agency,  C.  W.  Bardeen,  Syracuse,  N.  ¥• 


The   South  Dakota  Teachers'  Agency 


le  tke  l>eet  nie^nm  throagli  wkidi  to  obtain 
in  the  Soatk  Dekote  ScKoole.         Write  ' 


em  poMtii 
for  blenlu 


lone 
lb  to 


The  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION,  MADISON,  S.  D. 


THB  THXA8  TBAGHHR8*  BITRBAU*  815  Thomas  At.,  Dallas, 
Tex.,  will  secure  job  a  locratlTe  position  In  the  eonthwcat. 


The  Western  School  News 

Published  at  Taloga,  Oklahoma,  will  be  enlarged  and 
greatly  improved  for  1908.  Largest  and  best  advertis- 
ing medium  of  its  kind  in  Western  Oklahoma.  Contains 
special  departments  for  School  Boards  and  School 
Officers,  Children's  Department,  General  News  and 
Notes,  eachers'  Department,  Common  School  Alum  n  i, 
Examination  Questions,  etc.  Best  publication  in  the 
state  for  School  Boards.  Bright  and  breezy  and  should 
be  read  by  every  teacher  and  school  officer. 

WESTERN  SCHOOL  NEWS, 

Talocra  Okla. 
R.  N,  FROST,  Publisher  and  Manager. 


The  New  Keomore 


ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


One  of  th«  BmI  ftotdt  |a  the  City 
BUROPBAN  PLAN 


•50.000  SPENT  IN  inPROVBMBNTS 

$  1 .50  and  Upwards 

ISO  rooms  with  Shower  and  Tub  Bathe. 
175  rooms  with  hot  and  cold  runninjff 
water.  Telephone  in  every  room.  Spe- 
cial attention  paid  to  Touriata.  Cuisine 
and  senrica  unexcelled.  Nearest  hotel 
to  Capitol  Baildinff»  Theatres  and  Un- 
Ion  Station. 

JAflBS  A.  0AKB8. 

Also  LAKB8IDB  HOTBL.  Modern  Sum. 
mer  Kesort,  with  all  Improvements. 
Situated  at  Thompson's  Lake,  Helder- 
herg  Mountains,  N.  Y.  Altitude  1650 
feet.    Seventeen  miles  from  Albany. 


Write  tor  Detcrlptlvo  Booklet 


HOTEL 

RICHM  OND 

ITth  and  H.  StrMU 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

101  Btsomfl,  M  rdriitfl  ll&lli«,  AKCtrlcu  Pima 
$^,U0  r«r  Dht,  Upwurd^^  wltb  fratfa,  st.M 
AdiililoiLiU.  Kurupflui  Vlan,  §Ut9  Fer  nmr, 
CJpwikrd«i      wltb     Bmth,     fl.QO     AddltloiwL 


A     hlvh-cl&ai    hotfll,    caa<Sact«a    for    yoyr 

out.  Dlrectl/  du  eu-  lluft,  UdIdq  Btntlon.  30 
mlnvt^tf.  Cv^pLtol,  20  EDlaute*,  Sbopi  ana 
Th0iLt«r«.  10  mlDutffc.  Two  bloclu  to  Wlilt« 
Hoovv  &ti<I  Hxflcutlve  Balldloi*.  Op|hmU« 
MBlrcpolIttun    Club. 

ffiifxinier  &«A*oa  Jul/  ta  Oetaber, 

WaysiAs  Inn  and  Cottagai^  lAk»  I«iUMm«, 

N.    T..  in  th*  AdirondackJ.     Bwlts«riand  of 

▲msrioa.     4f  mlnntas  from  Baratoga. 

BttmA  far  Booklsl. 

CLIFFORD  M.  LEWIS,  Proper 


KINDERGARTEN 

SUPPLIES 


Bradley's  School  Paints,  Raphia,  Reed,  and  all  Con- 
struction Material 

WElARE  HEADQUARTERS  FOR  ALL  THE  ABOVE 
Send  for  G>lalogue 

Thos.  Charles  Co.,  80-82  Wabash  Aye..  Chicago,  Ul. 


HintSfrom  Squints 

By  HENRY  R.  PATTEN  GILL 

144  Pages,  Clot,  SO, 

OBAFTiai  I.  Hlntfl  ComlcaL  Stortes— wIm  mani  otherwise,  ReculMur 
ribtloklers,  llrsr  InTlfforatort  and  dlapbra^m  jifffflsra 

OMATTKB,  II.  Hints  QttliiloaL  •  100  of  tbo  best  oonundmms— old  and 
now.  Bnlffmai^  Mental  stunts;  sto.  Whetstones  to  the  wit  and  aids  to 
digestion. 


in*    Hints  Psdacoffia      Neither  exhaustWe  nor  ezhaustlnc* 
hnt  jnat  aensible  sunestlons  all  alone  the  line. 

IT.    Hints  BthieaL      Just  be  ffood  for  something,    mil  of 
thlnsfl  to  read  at  mominar  ezerelsea 

T*    Hints  Mlsoellaneoua 

aames  for  ehlldren.    Choice  soleotlons, 

like  *t)tto  and  his  Auto,**  *The  Teacher's  Creed,"  rThe  Irish  Recruit," 

"Johnny  Schwarti;**  etc,  and  the  *****  is  the  best  and  the  biffvest  of  alL 

The  book  Is  arood  for  eTerjbodjr  with  red  corpuscles  and  will  help  red- 

d«B  white  one*. 

Address  H.  R.  PAnENGILL  Lansing,  Mish. 


The  Rotary 

*'17NOLE  WILLIS  MAQAZmB'*  FOR  THB  OHILDRSN. 

Hie  magazine  is  carefully  f-raded  and  contains  seAsonable  selec" 
tlons  of  the  lUgheei  grade.  Tbe  children  IJi  em  selves  contrfbnt« 
itortefl  and  correspond  with  CJie  editQr,  who  has  taught  and  super- 
vised schools  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  For  a  dinie  it  will  be  sent 
on  trial  three  montlis,  BTO  MAGAZIKII  LllCB  IT  IN  THH  CX>UN- 
TRY,     ilddress 


Pnblifiher  We^tUnd  Educator. 


W.  G.  CROCKER, 

Usbon,  N.  &. 


nKE  UST  DROP  AS  FHC3H  AS  THE  FIRST' 

VOJif  tor  iUelt  Id  Lnk  lUTBd 
■lid  prevcuu  bioiM^  jLimtfm 
cj>«tiT  pJ«Mi  cloaed*  rOut 
•£iow«  |3Hnolpl«i  lnJkweJt* 
hive  t>over»-" 


m 


Sftmiiio  mftlleilfor'IOceitl*^ 
School  Supply  Cits^og  with 
whoktJit  prlcei  milled  fr«« 
on  reqi^eSL 

E.  W.  A.  RDWLES,        ;33  236  Mflfket  Sl.ChttlflO 


S.O.Hsnion.  RUE  MFFQIEIIT  lOOU  for  Orsd«4  and 
._iCTa4ed  Sohooli.  All  popular  asd  fplosdid. 
Filled  with  boastiftil  wordf,  ohsrmisf  mtlodiof 
iwoetir  haraoniMd.  Thoniaads  of  ■•hotlf  eapti- 
Tstod  hj  thsts  bookf .  Wrile  for  deioriptiro  tirta- 
Isrs.  S.  C.  HANSON*  CO..  PiMltbljt,, 

WUUasupertilad. 


7^ 


RELIABLE  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES  OF  AMERICA 

B?M7  •rofretfl?e  teacher  who  detlret  pranotioa  thoaM  take  ap  the  aiatter  with  loaie  wMe-awake  Teachera'  Ageacj.  Beyaad 
the  icape  of  a  teacher*arer8oaal  acqaaiataace  there  it  aot  aiach  hope  off  advaaciag  aaaMe4.  Soaie  ageadet  have  postthma  wait- 
iat  ffor  experieaced  teachers  aad  all  thoold  he  ahle  to  advlae  yoo  to  year  ad?aaUf e.  If  yoa  coateaiplate  aravlaf  to  a  distant  sec- 
ttoa,  let  sons  af eacy  secore  yoa  a  posltloa  hcfore  yoa  lo.   Aay  of  the  followtoi  will  doahtless  sead  partkalars  la  reply  to  postal; 


100  kindergarten  Teachers  Placed 

s«»nd  in  vour  name  to-day.     Vacancies  everywhere.     No  reKlRtratlon  f«e. 
SUmp"or'^bU.nk»"udc"rctiur.         8DCCE88  T^kcHEE'S  AOEHSy, 


THE  EMPIRE 

TEiCDERS*  A6ENCY 
D.  H.  COOK,  Manager 

Syracase,  N,.Y. 
we  not  help  yon) 

An  Agency  with  aRents. 


LOCATES  KINDEIHiABTEN  TEACDEBS 

Because  of  the  scarcity  of  candidates  we  will 
register  any  kindergarten  teacher  and  accept 
registration  fee  later,  after  we  place  you. 

We  also  extend  time  in  payment  of  com- 
mission. 

Write  TtHday.    Sead  Photo 

We  have  placed  hundreds  of  others.    Why  may 

Empire  Teachers'  Agency, 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 


m  m  YEAB  BOOK  Igif  ggSJiJ^V*^ 

WMUra  StAUt,  and  what  wo  are  doing  In  wMt- 
•n  DoalUons.  Onr  plan  t  CIom,  PnraoiMl  Work 
Sr aSSfCtod  Moaibcrablp.    Write  tha  ntafMt 


Tm  HAZARD  TEACHERS' A6EIICY 

SIT  KoaotQ  BuUdlno.  -  MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 
615  Emplra  StoU  Bulldlnfl.  SPOKANC  WASa 
224  Rollwoy  Exchonoa.    -    PCNVgR.  COLO. 


SABIN'S  EDUCATIONAL  EXCHANGE 

HBNRY   SBIN  1907  Uth  5eaaoii  ELBRIDOB  H.  8ABIN. 

D«  riiiK  last  year  pUced  taMhara  in  8o  countlaa  In  Iowa,  and  In  Minneaota.  North  and  So 
DakoUVfKbmlMVColorado.  Wyoming.  UUh.  Idaho.  MonUna.  Waahlngton  and  Ore. 
ddrass.  HENRY  SABIN,     Manhattan  Bailding.  Das  Moines.  Iowa 


gan. 


PIONEER  TEACHERS'  AGENCY,        Iklahoma  City,  Okla. 


wni  help  yoa  to  aaft  a  now  or  h<4t«r  poaHlon.  wbHhar  you  nro  m   .«--——.  , 


Tancher. 
M>b    «* — *•  '-rfinr    AT  Bft^noffnuilier.     Knrou  now  ror  fiui  ▼aranciea  In  achoo««. 
to;  d^^i^T'aS^  •SSSSSS  to  and  Soothom  Stotaa  la  ter 

nw«»t#r  than  »b#»  ennoly.  _  ^,_       _^     , 

Wrfto  for  appUasMoa  blanka  and  foil  parttenlara. 


ROME 


TEACHERS*    AGENCY 

Teachers  wanted  for  pood  positiona  In  all  parts  of  tho  United  Stataa 
RegiHtratioa  fee  holds  good  until  we  secure  a  position  for  you. 

Mf.  %•  Crider,  Rome,  New  YorK 


Primary  Teachers  Wanted 

Vncnnefoa   mow.     Beraiuio  of   dr^  mnnd.  offer  FRED  r^STlatntlo*  to 
thOM  with  aoDie  experteneo.  VWA  M.  THURSTON,  Mnnaser. 

"•  THURSTON'S  TKACHERS*  AGBNCTY,  S78  Wnbnah  Ato^  Chlea««». 


Minneapolis 

Teachers' 

Agency 


SMid 

for 

Our 

Latest 

Booklet 


1.  Admits  to  membership  only  the  better  class  of  teacher* 

registration    fee   returned   to   others  at   onca. 

2.  Returns  fee  if  Its  service  is  not  satlsf acrory . 

8.   Makes   specialty    of    placing    members    in    the    Middle 
States  and  in  the  West— largest  salaries  paid  there. 
4.    Is   conducted   by  experienced   educatora   and  boaineas 
men. 
Has  had  phenominal  success  In  placing  Ita  members  dur 
ing  the  iwst  year. 
Now  is  the  lime  to  register. 

Send  for  onr  New  Booklet. 
Addroaa,  3a7-3>9  Ponrteonth  Avenue. 

Dept,  P.    MINNBAPOUS.  MiNM. 


Positions— for  Teachers 

If  you  want  a  position  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  or  in  Montana  or  Idaho,  it  will 
pay  you  to  register  with  the 

Pacific  Teachers'  Afeocy 

SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON 

Send  for  Manual  and  Registiation 
blank.    Address 

B.  W.  BRINTNALL,  Manager, 
523  New  York  Block. 

Seattle,  Wash. 

Teach  in  the 
Sunny  South 

Thia  socUon  offers  bettor  In- 
ducements  to  aspiring  teftcben 
than  any  otiier,  and  teacberB  are 
In  great  demand.  If  70a  want  a 
good  position  for  next  school  year 
yoa  can  secure  It  In  this  field.  For 
full  information  write 

CLAUDB  J.  BELU 

NashTlUe,  Tenn. 

Proprietor     the     Bell     Teacbert* 

Agency. 

GO  SOUTH 

Many  Teachers  Wanted 

An  Agency  that 
Recommends  in  15  Southern  States 
Ala.,    Ark.,    Fla.,    Ga.,    Ky.,    Md., 
Miss.,   Mo.,    N.    C,    S.    C,    Tenn., 

Tex.,  W.  Va, 
Also  conducts  a 

Special  Florida  Teachers'  Agency 
Supplies  Teachers  for  Universill^, 
Colleges,  Private,  Normal,  High 
and  Grade  Schools;  Special  Teach 
ers  of  Commercial  Branches,  Man 
ual  Training,  Domestic  Science, 
Art,  Drawing,  Music,  Elocution, 
Physical  Culture,  Athletics. 
Deals  in  School  Property 

Calls  come  from  School  Officials. 
Recommends  all  the  year  round. 
Register  now.     Best  chances  come 

early. 
SOUTHERN   EDUCATIONAL  RE- 
VIEW TEACHERS  AGENCY 
CHATTANOOGA.  TENN. 


THE  CLARK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 


tar  QUR  FLATVOmH,  fltrtas  fmU  intornmHtm  and  flva  hondnid  Ia4teea  frona 


For  Kindergarten  Supplies 

Of  the  Right  Kind  and  at  the  Right  Prices  send  to  the 

Am.  Kind's  Supply  House,  Mnnlstee,  Mich, 


The  *'  Devoe  ''  Water  Color  Boxes, 

Japanffed  Tin, 
Th**  qualiJy  of  iha^  I>!r*'oe  CTiJ<>r^  is  mn*  li  ^ipfrior  tn  lho«f  rir-li^Uifily 
furtii^hod  for  srht^kl  U(«.  Jirui  r 'ally  lii^K  rLLrvwnft  I'lin  !«.►  priN,lii<Hil 
tsTTb  then].     Tht-j'  are  us^d  in  nuy<y  ai  nur  brg*'  iitkh.  ntp  rrcmii- 

1^ 


^  afm  ftJid  Cool  Gniv^  witb  om-  qujU  i(n|^h.      IVi^UiKs*.  carhp  5  rrrsTt. 

*****--  .  H .  H ..... .    ....      .>,...,    $  0.20 


Per  doz^n  ,  . 
Pfer  hundnd 


2.15 
17.25 


THE  THREE  COLOR  BOX  No.  -. 

Hb.  2,     A  b<*?5  t-nfitamin^  i  lakc^a;  I  rnrmsne,  1  ntr?irr:mTP,  r^iul 

Prif?o ,  _  _ , ^ ^  0,20 

Per  doiCTi   ,..,....,,.,.,.,...,. ► ,  . . .      UO 

PerJmndiat , , ^ ._._..!/     ^  ^.  _    ! ,  ^   13.1*0 


No.  112  Bo« 
K<K  112.     Long  box  rxtntaininig  1  i  '^^'-fl;  I  Carmin^^.  T  riirir^u  nnf^ 
1  Perfect  Ydiow.  and  1  Black,  wilb  o..<:  Nw.  7  II ruth.     r<*ifa(*iv  .-jrh 
A  cent*. 


•ACADEMIC  *  MOTST  WATER  COLORS 

l>t  CQLLilPSABLB  TU0E5 


Alifariii  Ciiinsoti 

G*ambopi? 

Ora:iRe 

Rtirtit  l^kitn-i 

T^ujp  l;ljck 

rruMiaii  nuic 

Ch;ircoal  Gn  v 

UkM  Kfd 

S^pia 

CJiitjese  WliUc 

IvoTv  lilack 

Vantlvke  Brown 

Oilii  Grtv 

New  Blue 

Vermilion 

I'ninton  Lnkt 

Nvw  Cxretn 

Violet 

VVanu 

Hrtv 

Vc! 

luw  Ochre 

Vft  d'>.cn       . , ,  ., 

- . ..,, ,    , ».. .. 

--,. 90c 

Japanese  Water  Color  Brushes 


Frico 

Ptr  dd££n» ,.,  +  ,.,,,., ► 

1  0.24 
.      2.3a 

Per  himdrcdr .  ^ ,......,..  ^  ..■■..-.  r ,, , 

.    IS  .50 

•C£ke%  for  TctiUing  boxei^  Kos.  2  txnd  112^ 

Pusiagp,  per  do£?n  cakea*  5  L-ifm*. 
Per  sroBiu ....,,^. .,«««»>.,.». ..<>>.,,*»■ 

Price,  fCT  di«cii  . 

.        .24 
.     2^ 

Prict  I  n.  r  tlf>?*n ,.,,..      ...»,.....,..„,.,,.....  40c 


EXTRA  CAMEL 
MAIR  BRUSHES 


For  Woter  Ccilor  Pilflt* 
iTi^.  I^otiiid  ftnd  FiAf»  Red 
PoUthfd  HandlM,  tin  H*r- 
rules. 


^y*   li  per  do^en  30c 

No  2,  fver  ttojcfi  , . ,  ^  35c 
No  r-f,  per  rJoicn  .40c 
No.  4.  pcrdoT.'H...,.*Sc 
No.  5,  per  iloien .  . , , ,  BOc 

N<j  0,  per  Aolv^^ 60c 

No   7,  perdoEcn,   .,   TOc 


Prices  subject  to  change 
aUhout  notice. 


Plain  Sewing  Cards  in  Bulk  at  Low  Prices. 


4Aea 


CuiDTned  Stars   uid  Scdi  ^^^  ..  ~" — 

4«9B  100  tilt  »iirm,        ,     , lOJO  "TETi 

40O€    lOOiiLvtrslara.    ,        .        .        .        ,        .    ^  .10        ,0 J 
40&D  100  holly  lejvMt .        .-.,..,     40        ,0J 

4a»E   100  U.  S.  Ftagi.   .        .        *        ,     ^  .        .  .IS         Gq 
fDiue  fUgi  w  ibown  in  tbt  cut,      ^ 

l»E«ters«iti, .        , ,        *  iOkiO    lO.Ol 

JOO  Vakotinc  soH,     ........  .  10        .01 

KaS«()UCbiu*cjUB,  ........  10        ,01 


lltl 

u  3x3  inches,  i 

» 

2^d  Quiut^. 

r  01  fas? 

'    4M      " 

,16 

.IQ 

,11 

"  3,HK4ji" 

.16 

,10 

.12 

•'    4»6       " 

ai 

*M 

.tS 

.,    j,j       .. 

.22 

^M 

.r6 

"    4*9      " 

^^2 

.30 

■34 

"    6x6       •* 

^35 

.aa 

.afi 

"  7M»9    " 

.43 

.28 

.42 

If  four-ply  bckard  is  wftnted,  add  ao  per  cent  to  above. 


Lilts  and  Lyrics 

A  new  book  of  rote  son^s,  Koniefl, 
etc..  for  the  Kindergarten  and  Pri- 
mary Grades  of  Schools,  by  ALICE 
C.  D.  RiLBY  and  JbssibL.GAynor. 
A  de8irable  collection  of  children's 
sonRs;  songs  that  children  will  en- 
joy singing  and  teachers  will  enjoy 
teaching.  A  book  of  103  pages  of 
music,  bound  in  full  cloth.  Price 
$l.(H>.     ElemeMtA  of  ausIcsI  Expretslpn. 

A  MANUAL  OF  K  K  TRAINING,  BY 
JKSSIK  L.  GAYNOK.  Thi^  bock  is 
prepared  with  the  view  of  it;*  being 

6 ractical  for  use  bv  teachers  in  the 
:indcrgarten  and  the  first  four 
grades  of  the  public  schools.  Get  it. 
You'll  find  it  the  most  teachable 
work  on  Dictation  and  Ear  Training 
yet  published.  A  book  of  about  152 
pages,  bound  in  full  cloth.  Price  $1 .  00 
(Ready  in  Oct.    '07.)  Published  by 

CLAYTON  F.  SUMMY  CO., 

aao  Wabash  Ave..  Chicago.  III. 


SIA\A\01NS        COLLEGE 

BOSXOIN 

Summer  Course  in  Kindergarten  Methods 

In  the  summer  session  extending  from  July  7  to  August  15.  1908, 
advanced  courses  for  Kindergartners  and  courses  designed  for  ac- 
quainting teachers  of  other  grades  witn  the  principles  and  methods 
of  the  Kindergarten  will  be  offered  under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Laura  Fisher  and  Miss  Caroline  D.  Aborn.  For  detailed  announce- 
ments address 

PRESIDENT  OF  SIMMONS  COLLEGE,    THE    FENWAY,    BOSTON, 
MASS. 


L 


Lakeside  Classics 

AND 

Books  for  Sapplemeotary 
Reading 

Please  send  for  descriptive  list  of  5clcc- 
tlons  from  English  and  American  au- 
thors and  for  stories  prepared  for  all 
grades  from  third  to  last  year  In  Hlsh 
5chool.  13a  numbers  In  Lakeside 
series  at  prices  from  a  cents  to  35  cents, 
depending  on  amount  of  material  and 
style  ol  binding;-  any  book  sent  post- 
paid on  receipt  of  price. 

Ainsworth  &  Company 

377-3S8  Wabash  Avenue 

CHICAGO  ,  ILL 


Educational  Exchange  &  Realty  .Co. 

Educational  journals  and  other 
periodicals  bought  and  sold.  Pub- 
lishers desiring  to  dispose  of  same 
will  be  put  in  touch  with  the  right 
parties  to  effect  a  deal.  Corre- 
spondence confidential. 

FOR  SALE. — A  well-established 
Normal  School  and  College  in 
prosperous  condition.  Worth  fully 
$00,000.00.  Present  owners  will 
open  books  for  inspection.  Those 
interested  must  give  satisfactory 
references  as  to  having  the  neces- 
sary capital  for  so  large  an  invest- 
ment. 

We  have  for  sale  also  a  business 
college  upon  most  r  easonable 
terms.    Address 

EDUCATIONAL  EXCHANGE  AND 
REALTY  CO., 

Lock  Box  195, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Tower  Hotel 

The  Home  ef  the  Bridoa. 
NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.    Y. 


AGBNTS  WANTED  FOR  THE 

Western 
Home 
Journal 

ST.  JOSEPH,  MO. 
he  Western  Home  Jonmal  is  an  il- 
Instrmied  magasine  for  all  the  family 
from  the  oldest  to  the  youngest. 

Pennanent  and  profitable  employ- 
ment giv«n,  and  anyone  interested 
should  write  to  our  office  at  St  Joseph, 
Mo. 


Looisiaoa  Scliool  Review 

!•  tho  •nly  •duMti«nil  MMr  pu^ 
Mthtd  In  Louisiana.  It  thowt  the 
movomont  which  It  now  twetping 
•vsr  tho  otAto.  That  advortlMro 
■nd  roadoro  approolato  ito  wortli  Is 
shown  by  Ito  otoadlly  trowing 
patronago.  If  you  would  roooli 
Louloiana  toachoro  or  know  what 
thoy  aro  doing*  patronino  ttio  Ho* 
viow. 

■ualnooo  aoiroopondonoe  ahottld 
bo  addrooood  to  W.  C.  ROATIN, 
■uo.  Mgp.»  Bornloo,  Ln.,  nnd  odi* 
lorlnl  oorroopondonoo  to  B.  F. 
•njrio,  Laf nyotio,  Ul 


Oae  Mlnute'a  walk  from  the  Falls, 
opposite  N.  Y.  SUte  Park. 

SFECIAIi  RATES  TO  LARGE  PARTIES.  ^ 

FREE.  Enclose  5  cents  in  stamps  to  cot« 
costs  and  I  send  you  one  of  the  finest  coloriA 
double  postal  cards  ever  gotten  up  of  Niag- 
ara Falls,  and  it's  a  Beauty. 

M.  J.  H0ENI6,  Proprietor 


Our  Clubbing  Offer 

Thoao  OfToro  Will  Show  You  How 

to  Mako  tho  Moot  of  Your 

''Magazino  Monoy.** 


A  TBA»*8  mBAOmti 


la  MO 


attoa  off  tbffoo  oo  I 

•to  W  iwioonnbtF  mm 
iU  oKiBBBlHi—  nno 


f 

Ontlosfe  Caow)  or  WoHd^s     < 
Worlt  saay  bo  ooboiltutodi 

IVanfe  vSniirmriiimHit' 

ly.  Good  RovMkooolBr. 
ffOB'o  or  Sarpoi^o  Sai 
'   "iltiit;^ 

36  In  Value,  our  Price 
only  53s 


f  nun  >nc  air  i  vr 
MftRLES  HtHSERI  THURIII 

FEB     9    <926 


JUNE,  1908 


l^Auu  f  \to^^ 


SPECIAL  ARTICLES 


The  International  Kindergarten  Union — Its  Future  in  Rela- 
tion to  Other  Educational  Organizations. 

Mothers'  Meetings  and  Reading  Circles. 

Thoughts  Suggested  by  the  Kindergarten  Exhibit  at  New 

(Orleans 

The  International  Kindergarten  Union— Its  Origin— Why  iT 

was  Organized. 

Its  Past— What  it  Has  Accomplished, 

Day  by  Day  with  Nature  in  the  Kindergarten  and 

Primary  Grades 


PEDACXXaCALDIGEST 


The  National  Educational  Association 
Physical  Education 


Vss 


Volume  XX,  No.  9. 


$1.00  per  Year,  15  cents  per  Cop 


i 


A  BAKER'S  DOZEN  FOR 
CITY  CHILDREN 

New  Book  of  Kindergarten  Songs 

By  ISABEL  VALENTINE  and  LILEON  CLAXTON 

T«ro  Practical  Kmdcr^artner*  ol  the  New  York  Ctty  Public  School  System 

With  introduction  by  JENNY  B.  MERRILL,  Supervisor  of  Kindergart- 
ens, New  York  City  Public  Schools. 


THIRTEEN  SONGS  S^^AIA^"^^  °'  ^^' °^  ^^*^- 

THIRTFFN  SONin^s  that  have  been  thoboly  tried  and 

'J_."'^.'-^*-'    -'^V.     V*:!  PROVEN  IMMENSELY  SUCCESSFUL 

THIRTEEN  SONGS  ^^^^sive  of  the  child-s  own  everyday 
THIRTFFN  'sONiri's  headily  dramatized  from  the  chu- 

I  I  IIIVl  L.LM   jyyMVJ^  DBEK'S  SUOOESTIONS 

THIRTFFN  ^ONT^  that  city  kindekgartners  must  hate 
AAiiniLiijii   tjuiiyyo  AUB  other  kinderoartners  should  have 

THTRTFFM   ^ONP^s  bright. cheery, new. with  smooth  flowinq 
AiurvtL.ijn   ovi^vjo  harmonies  and  simplicity  of  rhythm 

The  thirteen  songs  are  clearly  printed  on  good  p.ii)er  and  bound  with  strong  linen, 
making^  a  very  attractive  and  durable  book,  just  the  thing  for  an  EASTER  GIFT. 

PrlrA   ^A  fAtiic  ^^^  5c  extra  for  Postage 
rilWC  tJV  WCIU3  If  ordered  sent  by  mail 

NOTE;  We  will  send  the  KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY  MAGAZINE  for  one 

^j  I    -  -  year  and  a  copy  of  *' A  BAKER'S  DOZEN  FOR  CITY  CHILDREN," 

*  prepaid,   to  any  address   in   the  United  States  on  receipt  of  $1.10 

for  (Canadian  or  Forci^^  subscribers  add  20  cents  or  40  cents  respective- 

ly, for  postage. )        You  may  use  this  offer  to  renew  your  own  sub- 
$  1  •  1  0  scription  if  you  like. 


This  offer  may  not  appear  again,  so  attend  to  it  today.     Address 

The  Kindergarten-Magazine  Co. 

150  Nassau  Street.  NEW  YORK. 


story  Telling 


The  Teacher's  View- Point 


GREAT  CLASSIC  STORIES.  THEIR  PUCE  IN 


A  Series  of  Stories  and  Lectures  for  TsscherSjKlndersartners,  Parents 
Preachers  and  Sunday  School  Workers. 


EDUCATION 


RICHARD  THOMAS  WYCHE 


1.  Story  of  Ulysses 

2.  Story  of  King  Arthur 

3.  Story  of  Beowulf 

4.  Story  of  Siegfried 


PROGRAMS 

5.  Story  of  Hiawatha 

6.  Bible  Stories 

7.  Folk  and  Fairy  Tales— 

Uncle  Eemos 


8.  Psyhoological  Principles 

of  Telling  a  Tale 

9.  The  Formal  Spiritual  and 

Moral  Fiurposes 


Engagements  with  School  Superintendents,  Boards  of  Education,  Teachers'  Clubs,  Summer  Schools 
and  Institutes,  Schools  and  Colleges.     Address,  Care 

THE  LOWELL,  501  W.  120th  Street,  New  York 

WORLD  BABIES 

MRS.  ELIZABETH  E.  SCANTLEBURY 

Is  the  title  of  a  charming  novelty  in  book-making.     It  is  a  collection  of  half-tone  pictures,  with 

brief  descriptions  of  a  series  of 

Geograpkical  Dolls 

These  dolls  were  dressed,  after  months  of  painstaking  study  and  research,  to  show  how  the  children 
of  each  country  are  actually  clothed,  and  how  they  look  in  their  native  costumes. 


There  is  ''Little  Petrovna,^  the  Russian; 
''Little  Oretchen/'  the  Oertnan;  "Little 
Bear,"  the  Indian;  "Sipsu  and  His  Mother/' 
the  Eskimo;  "Donald,"  the  little  Scotch  boy, 
with  his  "kilt"  and  "pladie**;  and  the  others. 


The  series  is  so  arranged  between  illuminated  board  covers,  fastened  with  bright  ribbon,  that  each 
of  the  half-tone  pictures  can  be  taken  out  and  passed  around  the  classroom.  They  will  thus  be  of 
service  in  the  Geography  Class,  to  show  how  the  children  of  a  given  country  look,  what  they  wear 
and  how  their  mothers  take  care  of  them.  The  Drawing  Class  will  be  interested  in  the  details  of 
the  costuming,  and  will  find  the  pictures  excellent  for  sketching  and  water-color  work.  They  have 
their  value  also  for  the  Literature  Class,  and  as  a  gift  book  for  a  child  nothing  could  be  more  ac- 
ceptable. 

Leading  educators  have  highly  recommended  these  geographical  dolls  as  of  real  pedagogical 
value.     They  are 

OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST  TO 

Kindergartens  and  Primary  Grades 

Th*  Pri«e  of  Wori<l*B«bles  it  35o«  net.    Add  5o.  if  by  mail.      Ten  per  cent  discount  to  •olioolt  when  ordered 

in  qoentitiee. 

THE  PALMER  COMPANY,  PUBLISHERS 
50  BromHeld  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  Kraus  Seminary 
^  for  Kindergartnero'' 

Regular  and  Extenf  ion 
Courses     .v^.  ; 

MRS.  MARIA  KRAVS-BOCLTC  \ 
Hotel  5tm  Rf me        CMtm  Psrk  WMt 
7itli  StrMt  N«w  York  City 


THE  ELLIMAN  SCHOOL 
KINDERttARTENNORNAL  CLASS 

POST  QRADUATB  CLA85BS 

Twtnty-Fllth  Year 

i#7  W.  87th  tftrooC,                Now  York  CItjr 
Oppo«lte  Comoglo  Moll  


nSS  JENNT  HUNTER'S 

Kiidersarten  Traiiiig  School 

15  Wool  127th  St..  NEW  YROK  CITY 

Two  Yearo*  Cottne.  connecting  claao  and 

Primary  Methods. 
Address 

2079  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  Qty 


TRAINING  SCHOOL 


Buffalo  Kindergarten  Association 

Two  yenrs'  cbwrse 
For  ptrticulart  address 

i  MI58  nxA  C.  eUMBR 
8«  Otiavort  AvMiM  BUFFALO,  H  \ . 


Affordby  Kinderprtei  Norma] 

School  for  Dsy  aad  Resldeat  PaplU 

Re-opens  Oct  7, 1M7 

Jaalor,  Sontor  and  »edoHCIsioso 
nodoland  ProetlooKfaidorsuteM 

LAURA  M.'bEATTY  ELSABBTH  SILKAN 

Assocteto  Principals 
aaiS  North  ChorlosSt.,  BoltliBoro,  lid. 


6ALT1H0RE  TRilNINQ  SCHOOL 
,  FOR  KINDERfiARTNERS 

EMMI  BRAIT  8AUL8BURT  '■  •  I  p,,.^^,. 
AMAIDI  D0U6US  MULSBMTf""^'** 


^V 


Ncrmol  oouroo*  two  yooro. 

Pott-Oraduato  oouroo,  ono  yoar. 

MddresB,  516  Park  kit. 

Baltimoro,  Maryland 


Klfldergartea  Normal  Departneat  ^ 

Ethical  Coltore  School 

For  information  Address  i 

Miss  CAROUNE  T.  HAVEN,  Principa 
Ceatral  Park  West  aad  63d  at.,  New  York 


CAST  ORANOB,   v"      1  ^^^  JERSEY 

Miss  Cora  Webb  Peet 

^  Oideffgartca  Noraial  Traiaiag  Sdaol , 

•ipMmbor  24.  HtH        Two  Years*  Coarse. 
>*        For  clreuUrsi  tddrcM  '^^'k^ 
^  ni5S  CORA  WEBB  PEET 

iTWMlilOftoo  atroot,         eAST  ORANOB.  N.  J.) 


1874 


1909 


Kindergarten  Normal  Institutions 

iBi6ColaiDlilaRoadN.W..    WASHINQTON,  D.  C 
The  citizenship  of  the  future  depends  on  the  children  of  today 
SUSAN  PLBSSNBR  POLLOK,  PrlacipaL         Teachhrs'  Traiaiog  Coarse,  two  years 

Summer  Training  Classes  atMt.  Chatauqua— MotmUln  Lake  Park- 
Garrett  Co.  Maryland.  


ADBLPHI   COLLEGE 

LMMy0tfAv€au0,St,jMme9Mn4lCilftoaPimGea.  <%:;    BROOKLYN,  NBW  YORK 

Normal  School  for  Kindergartners 

Two  Years*  Course.     _      ,..,_^      Address  Prof.  Anna  E.  Harvey.  Supt^ 


EstabllsKed   1896 


The  New  York 

Froebel  Normal 

iONDERGARTEN  and  PRIMARY  TRAINING 
CoUese    Preiiaratory.  tTeachere*    Academic.    Music 

E.  LY6LL  BARU  Ph.  D..  PrlaclpaU 

HARRITTEB  MILLS,  Head  of  Departmeot  of  Kiodergartea   Traloiag. 

MARIE  RUBP  HOPBR,  Departmeat^af  Maslc. 

Eleventh  Year  opens  Wednesday,  Sept,  18, 1907 

Write  for  circalars.    Address, 

59  West  %th  Street,  New  York,  N  Y 


THE  raiUDELMIM  nUIIM  SCMR 
FOR  KINDERURTREIS 

RE.CPCNS  OCTOaCIL  2.  t90» 

litnior  >ciii<«r  anrf  Socr**}  Oatie* 
^  ,       Morfei  Kinilers»t<t»  .h. 

A4Art^  mas    M.  L.  VAN  KIRK.  Prtadprt 
«*M  Pine  Strc«  ^J^*^*.    W»«tod«!pl»«a.  ?•«• 

T£«  Trdmng  School 
for  Kindergartners' 

oiidw  tb*Alr«<tton  of  Ml*  ilMollwe,>CTngMi ' 
wUl  rt^pm  Svptraibcr  ».  i«f>7.  af  l«l»  wsIdm  Sdrm. 
PUtedvlpbte.  TTie%«rorkwlinnclBdf  Jonior  «>«lBr 
OradiMt*  Md  Normal  TrmliwW  Coantm.  MMtaT 
ClMM«.aB4  a  Modrt  Ktndfffnmp.  F»»r  «£•>«• 
addnw  mUm  CAROMNB  M.  C.  HART, 
•    ^  r%f  Plass,  llBCledaa.  Pia. 


PinSBURfi  AND  iUUEf lEMf 

UNDERQAltrErfCOLLEQB 


t«lf  nitk  A««BM.  PCTTSSOafiB.  F« 


'  W  ASMINGTOII.  D.  C. 


7%tf  Cdambia  Kindergarttn 
Training  School 

Bits  Caif/Strmim  iU ««nwr  Cmmmtkmi  Mam 

CERTIFICATE,  DIPLOMA   AND 
NORMAL  COURSE 

{Sara  KAnAaiHi  Lfmscom 
Susan  Chadtcv  Baku 


SDMMBR  SCBOOl 

OF  THE  SOUTH 


DMIViiKSrrY  OF  TBQieSSB 

KNOXVILLB 

Seventh  Session;  Six  weeks 

June  23-July  31,  1908 

Best  sunimer  school   for   tcadieia 

Reorganized  and  enlarged  ta 
the  Increasing  demands  of  pro- 
gressive  teachers. 

Consecutive  courses  of  two, 
three,  and  four  years,  with  di^e^ 
tions  and  outlines  for  home  stady 
for  those  who  desire  It. 

Courses  in  Kindergarten,  Pri- 
mary Methods,  Music,  Drawiiifr 
Manual  Training,  Nature  Stndf 
and  Biology,  including  Humaa 
Physiology  and  Hygiene,  Agrlcal- 
ture.  Horticulture,  Forestry  .School 
Gardening,  Geography,  Geology. 
Physics,  Chemistry,  Mathematics, 
English,  Literature,  the  Bible, 
Latin,  Greek,  German,  Frenct 
Spanish,  History,  Economics.  So- 
ciology, Psychology,  Education. 

From  60  to  75  public  lectnrei* 
readings  and  music  recitals  of  tki 
highest  type. 

No  charge  except  reglstratloi 
fee  of  110. 

Official  announcement  rM^ 
about  the  first  of  March.    Addrni 

P,   P.  CLAXTON. 
§uperlnteBdesL 


BOSTON  — 

Miss  LoLuroL  Fisher's 
TRAINING  SCHOOL 
for  KINDERCARTNERS 

HMl«Oridii«te  Course 

Special  Course 

For  circulars  address 
292  Marlborough  St.    Boston  Mess. 


Kindergarten  Training 
School 

S2  31.  Slephen  Sireec  Boaion 

Normol  Course.  |wo  years 

Mite  LOCY  HARRIS  SYnONOS 


Miss  Annie  Coolldge  Rust's 
PRO&BEL  SCHOOL  OF  KINDER- 
GARTEN NORMAL  GLASSES 

BOSTON  MASS 
Regular  Two  Years*  Course. 
Post  Gndoate  Course.    Special  Courses 
SizteenUi  Year. 

ForGroilaraaJirtM 

Miss  Rust,         Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square 


Springfield  Kindergarteo 


ifi" 


mm.  wm  scwois 

.  fWe litrf'  Gwris.  'Tcrnf.1110  ^>%iiii' 

Apply  10 
V  HATTIETWICHELL 

SPRtN0FIEt.a*LONOMEAl>OW.  MAtS. 


BOSTON 


Pernf  Kindergarten  Normal  School) 

Mre.  ANNIC  MOSCLCY  PERRY 

PrMc/pel 

18  Httfxtlfigten  Ave..  Boitsn.  Mass.        j 


Miss    Wheelock'8     Kindergarten 


Training  School 


134  NBweuRv  sTRerr 


r  •' 


BOSTON 


it 

RtfuUr  Two  Years*  Course  >  -   ^, 

Spcetol  One  Year  Course  for  trtduate  student! 
Students*  Home  at  the  Marenholi 
For  circular  address . . .  ,  :    ■,)^.   ,, 

'    LUCY  WHEELOCK- 


POR 

KI^DERaARTNERS 

IN  APPiuATioN  wrrH  ' 
THE   NEW    YORK    FR0BBEL'*N0RMAL 

will  open  Its  eif btb  year  September  li  7 
For  circulars,  informatita.  ct(..  address 

MARY  C.  MILLS.  Prtnclpal  \ 
179  West  Aveoue  '"^,  Bridgsfort,  Ceeo* 


BOSTON 

The  Garland 
Kindergarten  Training  School 

rut.  MAROARBT  i.  STANNARY  Prreclpal 
IS  Cbtatnut  Stivtt  ^ 


HOwankee  State  Normal  School 

KINDBRQARTEN 

TrAlning  Department 


Twe-yMTS*  cenrse  far  midiMtM  at  foor- 
ysara*  Mgk  Sckoels.    P^etatrjl  tw^f- 

rasMsatseff  WIscensta:  S4aperyesrto  ©th- 

era.  Sckool  epaaa  the  first  Tacsday  la  Sap- 

tsmbar.    Saad  forcatalagaata 

NINA  C  VANDBWALKBR,  DIrectsr. 


OAKUNDKINDCRfiAirrCN 

,  TRAINING  CLASS 

eceu  Aecradltad  List.  '''''^*'* 
Mztstetii  jrw  apsaa  8sft«  s.  1907* 
Addrssa*  f»^«>^ii^ 

Mbs  Grace  Bveratt  Bornwd 


1374  Praakllo  StrMt»  Oaklaad,  Cat.  > 


BRIDGEPORT 
TRAINING  SCHOOL 


Xi;bejfannieB.Smitb 
ftocl^l  ftinbetdatten 
anb  draining  School 


Good 

ao  tfoiibii  UtttaMac  wtl!*#sylttS 
pofMont.  laJMit^ebiytlsmtlia 
dtBisad  far  aof  mdJBtts  fiMiif  cksa 
wtctniaMlp.  Oaaiait#ay«nr 
counc    Far  sitiUjpNw  tddfiM* 

rANNIBA.SIflTtt,l 


Miss  Nortoo's  Traioifls  Scli««i 

FOR  KINDERGARTNCRS^^ . 

Portland f  l^Mlntf  ^ 
*  Two  Ycsr*t  Cfsrsi  g 

^^__  For  rircuUrs  address  L. 

16  Hew  Street.  PerUand  Mo. 
Miss  Abby  N.  Nerton 


*'HftW  to  I'sc  KlnJtrjjttrtCfi  M*? 

'o  ire  lb*  "fiJr  wr«»  «  At  U  i  pmQW 

EswdaUj  \^  Priaury  Sckoob 

AV  ••!»*  i*M  if^*'-     Matron 


HAM»T«a.  lueiiigiAii 


J 


DIEGES  &CLUST 


If  WC  MAaC  IT.  IT* a  RMHT 


Official 
Jewelers 
of  the 
Lcadlof 
Colleges 
Schools  and 
As  oclatlons 


euao  aiNa 

raATtRNITY  aiNO 
MCOALS 

euaa. cto. 

WATCNSa 
OMMONOS 
JfWBUIV 


83  JOHN  8TRBBT,  NEW  YORK 


MIDLAND  SCBOOLS  TEACH0(S  A(iENCY 


602  Ymmgorman  Bldg.,  DES  MOINES,  IOWA. 

1.  Wai  enroll  only  good  teachers. 

2.  Will  place  those  teachers  in  touch  with  the  best 
laying  positions  in  the  Middi<k  Statbs,  and  tne  GuuT 
Vbst  and  Northwest. 

3.  Will   ably   assist  worthy  teachers  to  deserred 
positions. 

4.  Will  not  recommend*a  poor  teacher. 
6.  Will  send  full  particulars  on  request. 

WRITE  WOWL  OUR  FI^ANS  TO-DAY 


«? 


KillMiartM  Tniiiig  Sckool 


,j  iTM  Kialergartefl  Atsoclation 

■.II.BMiUlkMI.PlM.  Mr0.P.D.Af««ar.V.PrM. 

.^    rSARAlQE  HANSON.,  Priaclpal 
>         '  ^     CniU  ttt  tiM 
Ntrtfewaftera  ti4  Clteai*  Uahersitie» 

FfCMMSnlMt aJJNM ■▼« B.  WkltM«ra,  Sup  t 
•  1.  ■■ilw  Mm  Mr.  nieh.  •v«MChiaiffo. 

Tke  Rfchinond  Trailing  School 
for  Kindergartiers 

Richmond,  Va.» 
Alica  N.   Baker,   Principal 
Two    years'    course    and    Post 
Graduate  course. 

For   further  information  apply 
to  14  W.  Main  street. 


PBSTALOZZI-PROEBEL 

KiilirivtM  Tniidif  School 

•tCNICABO  COrUlBNt,  iSe  Qnuid  Ay. 
nrsmttkm  UtHf  Iftfa^r.  Bap«rlat4 
niM  AHMUe  M^for*  Priadpia. 
TWBLPTH  YBAB. 
Wfulur  mmr§m  two  ymtB.     Advrac*4 
•MirM*  ijr  OnAMte  ttiidMito.    A  coofM 
to  HoBM  rtakliit.      Imamdm  OMortanlty  to 

issi  ^v^^'^i^  •frtasotuo.oBt 

~d''aEStiJ!f^a?!5r''-  ''^^  •'"«'•'• 

MRS.  BBRTBA  HOPBB-HBQNBIf 
%$•  QBANOAVB..  CHICAO. 

CHICAOO  PROEBEL  ASSOCIATION 

Trmlmlag  CImbb  for  KladetMtuimn 

BaakltalM4  IBTO 

Tw«  Years*  CcmrM.  ^9peHal  CourMa  nndtr  Pi«. 
foiert  •!  Uoiveraity  off  Chicago  receive  Uaivertity 
credha.    For  circulars  apply  to 

toot  W%m  Aria  «oU4la« 


CfflCAW  HMDOHiAltTEN  fflSTITDTE 

ertrude  HoBie,  40  SmU  Street 

Regular  Course — ^Two  Tears. 
Post-graduate  Course — One  Year. 
Supplemeneary  Course — One  Tear. 
AdTanced  Course — One  Tear. 
Unlwerslty  Credits 
Residence  for  students  at  Gertrude 
House. 


Miss  CAROLINA  C.  CROISE 
Mrs.  MART  B.  PAGB 

Mrs.  BTHEL  ROB  LINGREN 
Miss  FRANCES  E.  NEWTON 

Bend  for  Circulars 


The  Teachers'  College 

Of  Indianapolis 

For  thi  TrBiBlBQ  of  KifldargBrt- 
nors  BBd  Primary  Teachors 

Rotator  Coarto  two  yoari.  Prtpontory 
Courto,  oao/oor.  Poot  Onufiiato  CoarM  for 
Nonaol  Toocfeorf ,  oao  yoor.  Ptimmrj  traloliic 

•  port  of  tko  rotnlor  work. 
CloMOf  foraiod  In  5optoBbor  oad  Pobmory. 

90  Free  Scholarships  granted 

Bock  yoor.  5poclol  Prinonr  Oom  !■  rioy  oad 
Jnno.    Bond  for  Cotolofao. 

Mrs.  Dlza  A.  Blakori  Pros. 

TheWUIlsffl  N.  Jacksea  MesMftal  iastltite, 
ajd  — d  Alokomo  5trooU. 

OHIO,  ToUdo.  a3X3  Ashland  Av^T*^^ 

THE  MISSES  LAWS 

PIOOM  Kindorf  trtcn  M«4ieal  Supervision. 
TRAINING  SCHOOL  ^r.^n.^^^^^^• 
^-^^^     CcniAcatt  and  Di^na  Courtca. 
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THE    INTERNATIONAL    KINDERGARTEN  UNION— ITS  FUTURE  IN  RE- 
LATION TO  OTHER  EDUCATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS. 


BERTHA  PAYNE. 


The  life  and  vitality  of  the  Kindergarten 
in  America  has  lain  in  its  peculiar  and  in- 
dividual fitness  to  the  needs  of  little  chil- 
dren. It  has  Jived  and  grown  by  virtue  of 
its  divergence  from  the  formal  school  and 
the  mere  nursery.  It  has  had  the  distinc- 
tion of  a  definite  body  of  principles;  a 
practical,  orderly  and  complete  set  of  in- 
struments in  the  gifts  and  occupations;  a 
mctliod  of  its  own  in  the  play  and  game. 

It  has  appealed  to  many  classes  of 
minds.  To  the  practical  person  by  its 
evidently  elTicicnt  mode  of  dealing  with 
restless  little  minds  and  bodies;  it  has  en- 
listed the  co-operation  of  the  philanthropic 
person  by  its  care  for  the  individual,  its 
nurture  of  good  impulses  in  both  parent 
and  child;  it  has  touched  the  idealist  by  its 
poetry  and  symbolism ;  the  intellectual 
man  by  its  rationalism.  The  Kindergar- 
ten, therefore,  has  been  helped  to  make  its 
way  into  favor  by  people  of  these  various 
types  of  mind,  both  .within  and  without 
the  kindergarten  ranks. 

The  kindergarten  has  grovv^n  as  a  philan- 
thropy. It  has  advanced  into  the  school  as 
a  practical  introduction  to  the  more  formal 
instruction  of  the  primary  grades.  The 
International  Kindergarten  Union,  as  has 
been  so  fully  and  justly  shown,  has  had  its 
part  in  organizing  better  kindergartens,  in 
inspiring  kindergartners  to  better  work, 
and  in  shaping  and  moulding  pul)lic 
opinion.  What  can  it  do  further  than  this 
which  it  is  still  doing. ^  This  Union  is  in 
the  prime  of  its  usefulness.  It  has  sought 
to  uphold  all  forces  aiding  in  the  spread  of 
intelligence  concerning  the  meaning  of  the 
kindergarten.  It  has  sought  to  conserve 
the  truest,  most  fruitful  of  Froebel's  educa- 
^  tional  insights  in  its  conferences.  All  to 
the  end  that  the  kindergarten  might  pros- 
per, spread,  and  being  kept  free  from  taint 


of    sensationalism    or    hint    of    weakness, 
grow  strong  within  itself. 

For  a  period  of  thirteen  years  this  or- 
ganization has  maintained  a  position  of  in- 
dependence, and  in  this  independence  it 
has  grown  greatly  in  its  own  strength  and 
numbers.  While  welcoming  speakers 
from  other  lines  of  educational  work  and 
social  welfare  it  has  never  made  any  close 
and  permanent  ties  with  other  organiza- 
tions for  social  betterment  and  education. 
Is  it  not  possible  that  certain  conditions 
exist  in  the  world  of  schools  and  teachers 
which  make  some  stronger  relations  with 
the  International  Kindergarten  Union 
desirable?  I  believe  that  such  conditions 
do  exist  and  in  this  I  am  not  alone.  It  was 
necessary  in  the  past  to  keep  the  aims  of 
the  kindergarten  quite  distinct  from  the 
tradition  and  current  practice  of  primary 
schools  because  the  kindergarten  came  so 
much  closer  to  the  needs  of  the  little  child 
that  we  felt  the  school  must  be  de-formal- 
ized, and  naturalized,  and  the  kindergarten 
must  never  through  any  giving  up,  or 
yielding,  lose  its  childlikeness  and  become 
a  little  sub-primary.  It  could  not  yield 
either  play,  or  making,  or  indirect  methods 
of  tuition,  to  play  into  the  hands  of  those 
who  wished  it  to  "connect''  with  the  school. 
The  danger  was  that  all  the  "assimilating" 
would  be  asked  of  the  kindergarten  to 
hasten  by  the  introduction  of  school  device 
a  little  more  or  a  little  earlier  the  attack  on 
number,  reading  and  writing.  But  the 
elementary  school  is  in  the  process  of  a 
great  renaissance  which  is  bringing  it 
closer  to  the  kindergarten  in  aims  and 
method  and  \ve  may  be  called  upon  now  to 
strengthen  this  movement  by  reinforcing 
it.  In  our  independence  we  all  remember 
that  the  principles  under  which  we  work 
are  bigger  than  the  kindergarten  in  which 
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they  are  applied  to  the  earlier  stages  of 
growth.  We  have  heard  this  repeatedly 
in  these  meetings.  They  are  the  principles 
that  stand  as  the  basis  of  all  training,  all 
true  education.  We  have  a  scope,  that  is 
by  right,  vi^ider  than  the  little  child's  train- 
ing in  the  kindergarten  through  the 
devices  and  instruments  especially  fit  for 
him.  We  therefore  do  not  live  up  to  the 
full  measure  of  our  rights  and  responsi- 
bilities when  we  focus  our  energies  exclu- 
sively on  the  initial  stages  in  the  carrying 
out  of  FroebeFs  great  ideas.  The  Inter- 
national Kindergarten  Union  can  help  as 
an  organization  in  feeding  the  engine  of 
.*^chool  reform  which  is  generating  power 
for  this  whole  country.  Certainly  if  we 
have  aught  of  truth  in  our  beliefs,  if  we 
Iiold  any  clues  to  artistic  teaching, — and 
v/e  are  judged  to  hold  such  clues — then 
somehow,  in  some  way,  we  must  find  new, 
and  more  vital  ways  of  helping  the  larger 
truths  of  Froebel  to  permeate  and  pene- 
trate the  public  schools. 

In  this  great  renewal  in  elementary  edu- 
cation, the  forces  which  are  shaking  up 
the  dry  bones  of  tradition  and  putting  new 
life  into  the  soul  of  the  school  are  forces 
sympathetic  to  the  aims  of  the  kinder- 
garten, whether  avowedly  sympathetic  or 
not. 

The  men  and  women  who  are  working 
for  a  socialized  school  may  not  at  present 
recognize  that  this  school  is  a  developed 
kindergarten  fit  for  the  later  stage  as  the 
kindergarten  is  for  an  earlier,  but  the  fact 
remains  and  it  is  well  that  some  day 
it  should  be  recognized. 

The  new  life  in  religion,  in  social  educa- 
tion, in  industrial  relations,  are  forces  free- 
ing us  all  from  traditional  social  habits. 
They  are  freeing  the  school  from  tradi- 
tional educational  practice.  They  are  en- 
forcing a  recognition  of  the  schools'  func- 
tion in  bringing  forth  a  product  it  has 
never  brought  before — the  socially 
elTicient. 

Now  is  the  time  for  kindergartners  to 
join  heartily  in  this  movement  within  the 
schools.  There  was  once  a  man  who  said 
**I  want  the  spirit  of  Froebers  teaching  to 
permeate  and  vitalize  my  whole  school," 
and  thanks  to  his  own  courage  and  fidelity 
to  these  largest  truths  they  did  permeate 
that  school  and  made  of  it  a  little  heaven 
on  earth.  There  are  now  many  such 
schools  and  the  leaven  is  at  work  every- 


where. We  can  do  more  than  we  have 
done  to  spread  it. 

So  much  for  our  giving — What  have  we 
to  gain?  What  can  a  closer,  more  definite 
affiliation  with  larger  educational  bodies 
give  us? 

Shall  we  face  some  of  the  issues  fairly 
and  squarely,  without  fear  and  without 
unwarranted  pride?  We  kindergartners 
are  a  body  of  workers  but  recetitly  ad- 
mitted, and  reluctantly  admitted  to  be  pro- 
fessional. As  such  we  stand  in  the  greatest 
danger  of  the  weakness  which  comes  from 
isolation  from  the  larger  currents  of  educa- 
tion. We  have  blazed  the  way  and  led  the 
van.  Now  are  we  inclined  to  settle  and  let 
the  stream  sweep  on  and  past  us?  If  we 
become  isolated,  losing  the  strength  of 
fellow  workers  beside  us,  it  is  due  to  our 
own  neglect. 

We  have  not  merely  something  to  give, 
but  something  to  gain  from  the  leaders  in 
the  broader  fields  of  philosophy,  of 
psychology  and  of  current  education. 

What  are  some  of  the  signs  that  we  need 
a  freer  contact  with  other  organizations? 
One  has  been  spoken  of  by  one  of  our  ow^n 
ardent  and  loyal  members.  I  hope  I  do  not 
carry  secrets  beyond  closed  doors  when  I 
repeat  her  phrase  which  is  so  apt.  The 
kindergarten  dialect  needs  to  be  translated 
into  the  universal  language.  I  have  heard 
it  put  less  gently  by  men  who  refuse  to 
adopt  a  dialect  they  can  not  translate. 
Often  one  hears  this: 

"One  never  can  discuss  any  question 
with  a  kindergartner  because  she  answers 
with  some  stock  phrase  which  however 
true  serves  as  a  substitute  for  thought,  or 
this  from  a  good  friend  of  this  whole 
movemeni: 

"The  kindergarten  has  reached  its  limit 
as  an  institution  because  the  kinder- 
gartners are  so  full  of  the  idea  that  they 
have  received  a  final  and  authoritative 
philosophy  from  Froebel,  which  admits  of 
no  further  modification." 

These  are  not  the  mere  superficial  com- 
ments of  the  thoughtless;  they  are  made 
by  those  who  wish  us  well,  and  who  would 
welcome  any  co-operation  on  our  part  with 
outstretched  hands.  If  this  is  a  danger 
signal  of  what  may  be  a  growing  estrange- 
ment from  us  of  those  upon  whom  we 
depend  for  furthering  kindergartens  in  the 
^33i{3  o)  Suiop  3M  9JB  )BqM  'sjooqos  3t[qnd 
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this  estrangement?  Is  it  not  the  function 
of  the  International  Kindergarten  Union 
to  take  steps  toward  unity  with  those  who 
are  as  sincerely  and  skillfully  trying  to 
light  up  the  dark  places  of  the  school  as 
we  are  to  fulfill  our  obligation  to  the  little 
child. 

If  we  have  not  earned  the  criticisms 
which  are  made  upon  us  let  us  go  where 
we  can  secure  a  hearing  among  those  who 
will  be  the  first  to  accord  a  fair  judgment 
when  our  psychology  and  philosophy  are 
presented  in  terms  that  he  who  runs  may 
read.  If  we  have  earned  in  any  degree 
this  criticism  that  we  have  tried  to  do  the 
impossible — to  grow,  in  isolation,  then  let 
us  take  steps  to  disarm  the  critic.  Let  not 
even  a  shadow  of  blame  rest  upon  us. 
What  a  stupendous  contradiction  it  would 
be  of  our  age — long  dogma  of  unity  if  we 
left  any  stone  unturned  that  blocks  the 
path  toward  a  more  efficient  part  in  the 
great  educational  organizations  of  this 
country ! 

There  are  a  few  facts  that  we  cannot 
blink — The  kindergarten  has  no  place  of 
importance  in  most  of  our  large  state  asso- 
ciations that  meet  yearly.  Here  is  a  field 
that  needs  to  be  built  upon. 

The  attendance  of  kindergartners  has 
dwindled  in  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation. Last  year  a  pitifully  meager  few 
attended  the  meetings,  where  a  fine  pro- 
gram was  given  in  Los  Angeles,  one  of  our 
loveliest  cities  in  a  state  that  once  bid  fair 
to  lead  in  kindergartens.  Here  then  are 
two  perfectly  plain  and  immensely  impor- 
tant places  to  work  for  kindergarten  ad- 
vancement and  to  keep  abreast  of  the  for- 
ward march  of  things. 

The  National  Society  for  the  Scientific 
Study  of  Education  thought  it  worth  while, 
after  several  years  of  existence  as  the  Her- 
bart  Society,  to  change  its  name  and  its 
time  and  place  of  meeting,  because  it  felt 
that  larger  opportunities  lay  with  the  N. 
E.  A. 

They  gave  up  something  of  their  dis- 
cipleship — when  they  discovered  that  it 
was  narrowing  their  scope. 

This  annual  convention  of  ours  puts  a 
heavy  burden  upon  the  members  of  com- 
mittees and  upon  all  leading  workers  who 
feel,  and  justly,  that  they  can  not  afford  to 
miss  this  meeting.  It  catches  us  all  short 
of  breath  in  the  last  lap  of  the  school  year. 
It  never   can   accommodate   itself   to   the 


spring  recess  of  all  because  the  variation  in 
the  time  of  that  breathing  spell  is  too  great. 
If  it  came  at  the  beginning  of  the  long  va- 
cation it  would  find  us  all  drawing  a  long 
breath,  with  the  feehng  that  we  have  two 
months  for  rest,  and  for  catching  up  the 
lost  ends.  Though  tired,  we  should  not 
feel  hurried.  For  these  reasons  a  meeting 
of  the  International  Kindergarten  Union 
at  the  same  time  and  olace  with  the  Na- 
tional Educational  Association  would  be  a 
most  desirable  move. 

Another  cogent  reason  for  that  move  is 
this :  The  Kindergartner  on  a  small  salary 
can  not  afford  to  take  the  long  trip  and 
make  the  expensive  stay  at  hotels  in  the 
school  year.  Most  public  school  teachers 
must  forfeit  their  salary  in  addition  at  such 
times.  It  is  the  public  school  kinder- 
gartner that  we  want  and  need.  The  week 
at  the  beginning  of  the  long  vacation  can 
generally  be  made  the  starter  for  a  recrea- 
tive trip  coming  into  no  conflicts  with  either 
recreation  or  work  and  involving  no  great 
extra  outlay. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  give  up  the  peculiar 
rights,  duties  and  privileges  of  our  organi- 
zation. Let  us  keep  it  bv  all  means,  but 
let  us  throw  the  weight  of  our  time,  our 
influence,  our  personality  into  line  with 
greater  educational  organizations.  Let  us 
make  thereby  a  unity  of  interests. 

To  this  end  the  Kindergarten  Section  of 
the  N.  E.  A.  appointed  a  committee, 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  to 
urge  this  Union  to  adopt  some  plan  by 
which  greater  economy  could  be  secured  in 
afliliation.  The  suggestion  of  that  com- 
mittee is  that  the  International  Kindergar- 
ten Union  meet  biennially  with  the  Kinder- 
garten Section  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  and  further, 
the  committee  begs  the  members  of  the  In- 
ternational Kindergarten  Union  to  take  the 
matter  under  advisement,  giving  place  at 
a  future  meeting  for  discussion  and  action 
on  this  most  important  matter. 

However  it  may  look  to  us  now  the  time 
will  come  when,  if  we  do  not  move  out  of 
ourselves,  and  toward  a  larger  practical 
efficiency,  we  shall  see  our  most  cherished 
hopes  come  to  naught.  We  have  a  trust 
that  can  best  be  fulfilled  by  giving  up  some- 
thing of  the  more  immediate  and  exclusive 
in  opening  the  way  for  a  fuller,  franker 
acceptance  of  a  larger  movement  in  which 
we  hope  to  be,  if  only  a  part,  still  an  effec- 
tive factor. 
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VIOTHERS*  MEETINGS  AND  READING  CIRCLES. 


BY  DR.  JENNY  B.  MERRILL,  PH.  D. 


A  number  of  kindergartners  are  finding 
it  helpful  to  put  the  subject  for  discussion 
at  the  monthly  meeting  into  the  form  of 
(juestions.  A  question  arouses  thought 
and  awaits  an  answer.  Hence  there  is  sus- 
pended interest. 

Suppose  the  subject  chosen  be  **Chil- 
dren's  Pets,"  the  following  questions  may 
be  proposed: 

What  pets  have  you  found  it  possible  to 
keep  in  your  home? 

To  what  extent  do  you  make  your  child 
responsible  for  the  care  of  a  pet? 

What  lessons  has  your  child  learned 
from  the  care  of  a  pet? 

Do  you  tell  your  children  stories  of  any 
pets  you  have  ever  had  ? 

Who  will  relate  one  now? 

Why  do  children  love  pet  animals? 

How  can  you  compensate  to  some  de- 
i^ree  for  the  absence  of  pet  animals  in  the 
liome? 

In  answer  to  the  last  question  trips  to 
the  zoo,  the  aquarium,  the  Natural  History 
>.Iuseum  will  be  recommended,  and  a  dis- 
cussion should  follow  upon  the  relative 
lime  that  should  be  spent  in  observing  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  animals  as  living  and 
mounted,  tame  and  wild,  birds  and  fishes, 
monkeys  and  snakes,  deer  and  sheep, 
camels  and  elephants.  Should  the  children 
he  urged  or  commanded  to  leave  a  certain 
cage  or  enticed  by  a  wise  maneuver? 

If  a  child  is  deeply  interested  in  one  ani- 
mal, would  It  not  be  well  to  give  it  a  pet 
name  and  return  to  it  whenever  possible 
instead  of  trying  to  sec  many  animals  on 
one  day? 

The  following  ways  of  gratifying  the 
child's  love  of  animals  may  also  be  sug- 
f^^ested : 

1.  Playing  with  toy  animals  of  all  kinds 
and  sizes. 

2.  Collecting  picture  books  of  tame  and 
wild  animals,  or  of  one  particular  animal. 

3.  Coloring  outlined  animals. 

4.  Cutting  out  and  mounting  animal 
pictures. 

5.  Searching  for  pictures  of  children 
playing  with  their  pet  animals  or  of  chil- 
dren feeding  animals. 


6.  Making  a  Noah's  Ark  of  paper  in 
the  form  of  a  scrap-book  or  portfolio  for 
preserving  animal  pictures  as  they  are 
found  or  as  they  are  cut  freely.     (?      cut). 

7.  Making  home-made  toy  animals  with 
corks,  vegetables,  feathers,  etc.  (Mothers 
from  European  countries  will  be  helpful  in 
suggestions  on  this  point.  Some  interest- 
ing specimens  of  such  animals  were  sent 
from  Norway  and  Germany  for  the  I.  K. 
U.  Exhibit  in  1907.) 

8.  Encouraging  to  some  extent  drama- 
tization of  animals  and  imitation  of  the 
sounds  they  make.  (Playing  bear  v^ith 
papa.) 

9.  Making  a  parade  of  paper  animals, 
mounting  them  on  card-board  standards, 
cutting  animals  double  so  they  will  stand. 

10.  Having  a  guessing  game  with  the 
whole  family,  each  one  drawing  or  cutting 
out  an  animal,  the  rest  guessing  what  it  is. 
(This  has  been  done  in  a  Mothers'  Meeting, 
creating  much  merriment  and  helping 
mothers  to  appreciate  more  fully  children's 
efforts.) 

11.  Playing  game  of  sliced  animals. 
Paint  animals  and  make  the  slices.  Use 
animal  picture  blocks  and  alphabet  books. 

12.  Singing  songs*  and  learning  nur- 
sery rhymes  about  animals,  as 

"I  love  little  pussy." 

"My  dog  Dash." 

"Little  red  bird  in  the  tree." 

"Ten  little  lambkins." 

Show  mothers  that  it  is  difficult 
to  overestimate  the  value  of  animal  life  in 
the  moral  instruction  of  the  young. 

Large  and  small,  wild  and  tame,  strong 
and  weak,  ugly  and  beautiful,  kind  and 
cruel,  brave  and  timid,  pi-oud  and  vain, 
bold  and  sly,  faithful  and  true  are  all  char- 
acteristics that  are  best  learned  by  the  child 
throu  acquaintance  with  animal  life  and 
story. 

[♦Note.]  Add  several  good  animal  books  to  tlie 
Mothers*  Library.  Consult  Teachers'  and  Chil- 
dren's School  library  lists.  Olive  Thome  Miller's 
"Little  Folks  in  Feathers  and  Fur  and  Others  in 
Neither"  is  especially  good.  A  book  not  so  well 
known  but  very  full  of  suggestive  moral  stories 
is  entitled  "Monkey  Shines,"  by  Balton  Hall.  They 
are  stories  told  by  a  father  to  his  little  son.  Use 
fables  very  little  with  very  young  children. 
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THOUGHTS  SUGGESTED  BY  THE  KINDERGARTEN    EXHIBIT   AT   NEW 

ORLEANS. 

H.    M.    M. 


To  the  trained  ouserver  an  exhibit  of 
kindergarten  handwork  is  always  a  re- 
vealer  of  the  inner  life  of  the  kindergartens 
and  training  schools  represented,  and  the 
exhibit  at  New  Orleans  was  no  exception 
to  this  rule. 

There  was  a  notable  absence  of  formal 
work  with  both  gifts  and  occupations  in 
this  exhibit,  while  the  tendency  towards 
art  and  manual  training  was  very  pro- 
nounced. 

In  the  main,  the  expressive  work  was 
executed  on  a  large  scale  and  was  delight- 
fully free.  Here  and  there  was  noted  the 
use  of  the  lead  pencil  and  small  crayon,  and 
in  nearly  every  instance  these  charts  pre- 
sented the  common  errors  which  follow  the 
use  of  these  too  small  instrumentalities. 

On  the  whole,  the  graphic  work  of  the 
children — such  as  drawing,  crayoning  and 
painting — was  charactized  by  sincerity. 
In  this  expressive  work  the  influence  of  the 
instructor  appeared  only  in  a  minimum  de- 
gree. In  the  exhibit  of  what  is  called  "Con- 
structive work,"  however,  a  maximum  of 
the  instructor's  influence  and  a  minimum  of 
the  children's  effort  were  clearly  revealed. 
This  condition  was  not  peculiar  to  this  ex- 
hibit. It  has  been  true  of  every  exhibit  of 
the  constructive  work  of  children  since  the 
industrial  program  with  its  manual  train- 
ing idea  invaded  the  kindergarten.  Many 
of  the  objects  exhibited  seem  to  have  been 
.constructed  either  by  the  direct  categorical 
and  prescriptive  method,  or  by  the  method 
of  close  supervision  of  a  small  group  of 
selected  children.  By  either  of  these 
methods  wonderful  results  can  be  obtained. 
The  former,  however,  is  nothing  more  or 


less  than  the  "dictation  method"  which  is 
supposed  to  have  fallen  into  disuse  in  both 
schools  of  kindergartners.  The  latter  may 
be  characterized  as  the  "development 
method"  which  in  many  cases  amounts  to 
pure  auto-suggestion  if  not  actual  hypnotic 
influence,  by  means  of  which  the  over-in- 
spired child  outranks  his  normal  ability. 
Both  methods  are  fraught  with  grave  dan- 
gers ;  and  the  temptation  to  use  them  in  the 
manual  training  work  of  the  kindergarten 
seems  to  be  very  great.  In  studying  this 
work  one  asks  the  question.  What  has  be- 
come of  the  principle  of  continuity  which  is 
characterized  by  progression?  This  prin- 
ciple is  sought  in  vain  in  exhibits  of  con- 
structive work.  May  it  not  be  that  in  seek- 
ing out  new  ways  there  is  danger  of  losing 
sight  of  that  law  which  is  written  in  the 
body,  mind  and  heart  of  the  little  child; 
namely,  that  expressive  activities  shall  fol- 
low the  order  of  inner  and  outer  develop- 
ment; and  that  instrumentalities  and  means 
for  furthering  this  development  shall  be 
absolutely  conditioned  by  the  subjective 
sequence  of  the  inner  life. 

The  disintegration  of  the  Froebelian  in- 
strumentalities came,  because,  in  some 
instances  they  did  not  measure  up  to  the 
standard  of  the  child's  need  and  nature. 
Hence  in  these  days  of  transition  and  ex- 
perimental work,  kindergartners  need  to 
test  instrumentalities  and  devices  by  the 
same  principles  which  led  to  changes  in 
gift  and  occupation  work,  and  be  willing 
to  abandon  the  never  so  clever  device  if  it 
and  its  medium  cannot  bear  the  same  rigid 
scrutiny.  It  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  hold 
fast  all  that  is  good  in  the  old,  abandoning 
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all  that  does  not  measure  up  to  the 
standard.  It  is  also  wise  to  seek  out  the 
new ;  but  we  must  be  careful  lest  the  desire 
for  the  new  and  the  novel  does  not  lead  to 
more  flagrant  violation  of  principles  than 
existed  in  the  Froebelian  series  of  gifts  and 
occupations. 

Remembering  the  exhibit  of  kindergar- 
ten work  in  New  York,  and  studying  the 
one  in  New  Orleans,  one  asks  the  question, 
Why  this  prodigal  use  of  color  in  the  kin- 
dergarten? Is  it  not  possible  that  children 
are  being  surfeited  with  color?  May  not 
the  tendency  to  use  color  indiscriminately, 
minimize  its  value?  In  days  gone  by,  the 
sewing  of  blue  dogs  and  purple  cats  was 
subject  to  just  criticism ;  but  may  not  much 
of  the  crayon  work  in  illustrative  drawings, 
and  also  much  of  the  poster  work  be  open 
to  the  same  judgment?  Why  should  the 
child  bo  permitted  to  exhaust  the  contents 
of  his  crayon  box  on  a  drawing  whose 
meaning  is  enhanced  by  the  exclusive  use 
of  a  single  soft  color  that  harmonizes  well 
with  the  background?  Or  again,  in  free- 
hand cutting.  Why  should  the  carpenter's 
tools  be  cut  in  bright  blue,  and  why  black 
cuttings  mounted  on  a  background  of 
white  ?  Is  not  what  is  gained  in  clearness  by 
contrast  more  than  offset  by  lines,  the 
sharpness  and  coldness  of  which  are  never 
seen  save  in  a  silhouette?  May  we  not 
wisely  reserve  color  to  those  interests 
whose  beauty  and  meaning  are  enhanced 
by  the  use  of  color  in  rightful  relationships? 

How  the  human  heart  rejoices  when 
Nature  begins  her  carnival  of  color  in  the 
spring,  and  paints  the  dome  over  our  heads 
in  clearest  blue,  the  grass  beneath  our  feet 
with  vivid  green,  and  lavishes  on  meadows 
and  woodland  colors  that  range  from  the 
deepest  red-violet  in  the  wake  robin  and 
blue-violet  in  the  fleur-de-lis  to  the  pale  yel- 
lows of  the  marigold  and  the  delicate  pink 
of  anemoni  and  arbutus.  The  spring 
bouquet  presents  to  the  eye  the  whole 
gamut  of  color;  and  heart  and  mind  feel 


no  sense  of  inharmony,  but  thrill,  rather  to 
Nature's  prodigality. 

Nature's  summer  message  of  color  is  ex- 
pressed in  deeper  and  more  restful  tones 
which  ring  true  to  the  spirit  of  the  long 
summer  days  when  drowsy  eyes  rest  lin- 
geringly  on  masses  of  golden  grain  and 
waving  corn,  on  soft  brown  meadows  and 
deep  green  wood. 

Autumn  makes  a  still  deeper  appeal  to 
the  human  spirit.  Here,  purple  of  aster 
and  yellow  of  golden-rod  are  seen  against 
a  background  of  ripening  leaves  and 
grasses;  while  the  pageantry  of  brilliant 
forest  colors  are  tempered  by  russets  and 
browns  until,  at  last,  we  pass  into  winter 
with  its  subtle  browns  and  grays  that  run 
to  silverings  in  frost  and  ice  and  snow. 
Oh  what  a  wonderful  thing  is  the  year's 
cycle  of  color! 

Color  in  nature  is  truthful  to  time,  place 
and  object;  and  where  there  is  vividness 
there  are  also  those  nutralizing  tones  which 
temper  that  which  otherwise  would  be 
harsh  and  unpleasant.  Nature's  prodi- 
gality of  color  is  one  thin^;  but  prodig^ality 
of  color  in  kindergarten  is  quite  another. 
Will  not  the  life  of  the  child  thrill  to  the 
meaning  and  appreciation  of  color,  if,  in  the 
kindergarten,  we  use  it  discriminately  and 
truthfully,  rather  than  prodigally  and 
falsely  ? 

What  are  exhibits  for  if  not  to  stimulate 
thought  ?  Surely  they  are  not  for  the  mere 
edification  of  visitors,  nor  for  the  exploita- 
tion of  the  work  that  children  and  students 
may  be  led  to  do.  Do  they  not  exist  to 
show  that  the  constitutive  principles  of  the 
kindergarten  are  also  regulative  of  its 
practical  work?  If  this  is  the  purpose,  then 
these  exhibits  are  quite  worth  while.  So 
let  us  be  glad  when  the  work  presents  a 
true,  even,  though  crude  demonstration  of 
these  nrinciples ;  and  let  us  be  alert  to  note 
tendencies  in  our  own  work  which  while 
they  may  yield  attractive  results,  do  not 
measure  up  to  the  standard  of  principles 
that  have  universal  validity. 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  KINDERGARTEN  UNION— ITS  ORIGIN. 

Why  It  Was  Organized. 

CAROLINE  T.  HAVRN 


The  social  instinct,  which  manifests 
itself  in  all  Hfe  and  leads  to  association  in 
those  having  common  interests,  shows 
itself  in  the  evolution  of  the  Kindergarten 
idea,  from  its  earliest  inception  to  the 
present  time,  in  the  formation  of  groups 
and  organizations  of  various  kinds  among 
those  interested  in  Froebel  and  his  work. 

Some  of  these  associations  have  always 
been  small  in  numbers  and  have  had  no 
other  purpose  in  coming  together  than  for 
study  and  conference. 

Some  have  been  formed  for  philan- 
thropic work,  establishing  and  maintaining 
Kindergartens  as  a  remedial  agency  among 
the  less  fortunate. 

Still  others  are  the  natural  result  of 
friendly  intercourse  during  a  period  of  pro- 
fessional training  with  a  desire  to  continue 
the  social  intercourse  and  to  keep  in  touch 
with  the  general  progress  of  the  common 
interests. 

In  the  membership  list  of  the  societies 
belonging  to  this  Union,  all  these  classes, 
and  perhaps  more,  are  represented  in  the 
over  one  hundred  organizations  which 
form  the  larger  whole,  many  of  these 
having  been  in  existence  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  or  more. 

The  first  organization  in  this  country 
which  brought  together  Kindergartners 
for  a  common  purpose  was  the  American 
Froebel  Union,  founded  by  Miss  Elizabeth 
Peabody  and  incorporated  in  1878.  This 
Union  had  for  its  organ  the  Kindergarten 
Messenger,  first  published  in  1873,  and  it 
met  at  regular  intervals  till  1881. 

In  June,  1882,  its  successor,  the  Froebel 
Institute  of  North  America,  was  organized 
at  Detroit  under  the  honorary  presidency 
of  Miss  Peabody  and  with  the  active  lead- 
ership of  Dr.  William  N.  Hailmann,  to 
whom  the  Kindergarten  world  owes  so 
much  in  forwarding  its  best  interests  and 
in  promoting  its  higher  development. 

In  a  recent  letter  from  Dr.  Hailmann  the 
following  information  is  given:  "The 
transfer  of  the  interests  of  the  American 
Froebel  Union  had  become  desirable  be- 
cause the  Middle  West  had  practically  be- 
come the  center  of  the  Kindergarten  move- 


ment at  that  time  and  the  Froebel  Insti- 
tute conceived  it  to  be  its  first  duty  to 
nationalize  the  movement  by  securing  the 
organization  of  the  Kindergarten  Depart- 
ment of  the  N.  E.  A." 

The  second  meeting  of  the  Froebel  In- 
stitute was  held  in  Madison,  Wisconsin,  in 
July,  1884,  and  the  published  report  of  the 
five  sessions  there  held  presents  some 
topics  of  general  interest  and  indicates  the 
starting  point  of  our  present  Union. 

Among  the  speakers  and  committees  of 
these  sessions  are  included  the  names  of 
many  who  early  did  valiant  work  for  the 
cause  of  the  New  Education  and  recog- 
nized the  Kindergarten  as  a  factor  in  its 
development.  Some  of  these  have  com- 
pleted their  active  work  with  us  while 
others  still  labor  in  broad  educational  fields 
and  inspire  us  to  greater  efforts  in  our  own 
little  garden  plot. 

Colonel  Parker  gave  an  address  at  this 
time  on  "The  Conflict  of  the  Two  Ideals," 
a  subject  that  was  discussed  by  Dr.  Stanley 
Hall,  Dr.  Balliet,  Mr.  John  Ogden  and 
others.  Dr.  Irwin  Shepard  took  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  meetings  and  so  did  Dr. 
McAllister,  Miss  Marwedd,  Hon.  John 
Hitz,  Mrs.  Pollock,  Miss  Sarah  Stewart, 
Miss  Alice  Chapin  and  others  of  consider- 
able local  reputation,  while  Dr.  Henry 
Barnard,  Dr.  E.  A.  Sheldon,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Peabody  and  Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Cooper  were 
among  those  who  gave  their  warm  support 
to  the  new  enterprise. 

These  names  are  of  special  interest  since 
they  include  so  many  educators  of  note, 
not  directly  connected  with  the  Kinder- 
garten but  believing  in  its  principles  and 
recognizing  its  relation  to  general  educa- 
tion long  before  the  rank  and  file  of  their 
fellow  workers  were  ready  to  give  the  sub- 
ject any  consideration. 

Mention  should  also  be  made  of  the 
Exhibit  of  Kindergarten  work  made  at 
this  time  which  attracted  much  attention 
and  was  reported  on  by  two  committees, 
one  appointed  by  the  Institute  and  one  by 
the  N.  E.  A.  Mrs.  Hailmann  had  been  the 
leader  in  this  almost  new  phase  of  the  work. 
Twentv-eight     different     exhibitors     had 
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helped  her  ^resent  the  most  extensive  dis- 
play of  Froebel's  Kindergarten  that  had 
been  seen  in  this  country  up  to  that  time. 
Time  does  not  permit  any  consideration  of 
the  reports  of  the  two  committees,  but  it 
is  interesting  to  find  in  them  some  criti- 
cisms of  elaborateness  and  precision,  of 
overfineness  of  work  and  of  crude  color 
combinations  which  may  cause  us  to  won- 
der why  we  have  made  so  little  gain  in  tiiis 
direction  since  1884. 

At  the  time  of  these  meetings,  the 
National  Education  Association  was  hold- 
ing one  of  its  annual  conventions  in  Madi- 
son, and  before  the  sessions  were  ended  the 
Froebel  Institute,  or  the  members  belong- 
ing to  it,  had  formed  the  new  Kindergarten 
Department  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  Dr.  Ilaihuann 
being  chosen  as  the  first  President. 

It  is,  however,  stated  in  the  report  that 
tho  the  members  felt  the  organization  of 
this  department  was  an  important  step, 
they  realized  that  it  *'might  endanger 
freedom"  and  they  therefore  considered 
the  desirability  of  keeping  up  the  original 
organization  and  holding  meetings  at  other 
times  than  the  annual  occasions  of  the 
N.  E.  A. 

To  this  end,  two  resolutions  were 
adopted:  one,  to  consider  the  advisal)ility 
of  inaugurating  a  National  Kindergarten 
Circle  for  the  proper  and  consecutive  study 
of  FroebeFs  writings  and  collateral  Kinder- 
garten literature;'*  and  the  other  **that  the 
identity  of  the  Froebel  Institute  be  retained 
and  meetings  be  held  as  often  as  practic- 
able." 

No  records  of  such  meetings  have  come 
to  notice  but  in  1885,  when  the  N.  E.  A. 
met  at  Saratoga,  the  Institute  was  formally 
merged  with  the  new  Kindergarten  Depart- 
ment which  had  been  organized  at  Madison 
the  previous  year. 

The  idea  of  a  separate  organization  to 
further  Kindergarten  interests  was  evident- 
ly only  sleeping  and,  curiously  enough,  it 
was  at  a  meeting  of  the  N.  E.  A.  and,  still 
more  curiously,  at  Saratoga,  that  the  old 
idea  was  revived  seven  years  later,  while  it 
was  by  an  active  member  of  the  old  Insti- 
tute that  it  was  recalled  to  life  and 
strength. 

It  was  at  the  meeting  of  the  N.  E.  A. 
held  in  July,  1892,  that,  at  a  special  meeting 
of  those  interested  in  the  Kindergarten, 
Miss  Sarah  Stewart  proposed  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  National  Kindergarten  Union  as 


a  means  of  further  extension  of  Kinder- 
garten ideas. 

The  new  organization  was  not  planned 
in  any  sense  to  be  in  opposition  to  the  Kin- 
dergarten Department  of  the  N.  E.  A.  but 
was  designed  to  work  in  harmony  with  it 
in  broadening  its  field  of  work.  Several 
meetings  were  held  for  discussion  of  the 
new  plan  and  before  the  close  of  the  session 
ti.e  International  Kindergarten  Union  was 
formed. 

Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Cooper  was  chosen  Presi- 
dent and  continued  in  office  till  1895,  but  it 
was  Miss  Stewart  who  outlined  the  policy 
of  the  new  movement  and  it  is  to  her 
energy  in  furthering  its  interests  that  it 
survived  the  first  years  of  its  existence 
when  it  failed  to  receive  the  hearty  support 
of  the  majority  of  the  Kindergartners  of 
the  coimtry. 

^riie  policy,  as  stated  in  the  first  circular 
letter  of  1892,  was  **to  unite  in  one  stream 
the  various  Kindergarten  activities.** 

To  better  accomplish  this  the  plan  of 
membership  by  Branches  was  instituted — 
a  plan  which  has  stood  the  test  of  our  six- 
teen years  of  life. 

This  has  left  each  society  free  to  carry  on 
its  own  local  work  in  an  independent  way, 
the  only  requisite  for  admission  to  the 
Union  being  an  active  interest  in  the  Kin- 
dergarten cause.  The  first  form  of  the 
Constitution  indicated  the  union  of  the 
Branches  into  State  Associations,  but  thl> 
idea  had  never  been  developed  except  in  a 
few  cases  and  the  clause  favoring  this  has 
since  been  dropped  from  the  Constitution. 

The  immediate  purpose  of  the  Union  at 
the  time  of  its  formation  was  to  prepare  for 
a  fitting  representation  of  Kindergarten 
progress  at  the  Columbia  Exposition  in 
Chicago  in  189^.  Even  if  the  Union  had 
been  equal  to  such  a  task,  which  is  doubtful, 
the  broad  plans  of  the  Educational  Con- 
gress and  particularly  that  of  the  Kinder- 
garten Section  under  the  care  of  Mrs.  Put- 
nam met  the  needs  of  the  occasion  and 
made  it  unnecessary  for  the  Union  to 
assume  any  great  responsibility. 

It,  however,  was  given  one  day  for  public 
meetings  in  May,  1893,  when  it  held  three 
sessions,  presenting  a  full  and  varied  pro- 
gram. 

For  one  year  the  Union  was  affiliated 
with  the  National  Council  of  Women,  thus 
holding  to  its  first  policy  of  union  through 
representation,  and  one  meeting  was  held 
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in  connection  with  this  Federation  in  the 
spring  of  1895. 

A  later  meeting  that  year  in  connection 
once  more  with  the  N.  E.  A.  proved  a  new 
point  of  departure  as  the  Union  then  practi- 
cally separated  from  both  the  larger  bodies 
and  became  an  entirely  independent  organ- 
ization with  a  different  time  and  place  of 
meeting. 

To  summarize  and  reply  in  brief  to  the 
question  of  the  origin  of  the  International 
Kindergarten  Union : 

It  originated  in  a  natural  process  of 
evolution,  beginning  with  the  American 
Froebel  Union  which  was  succeeded  by  the 
Froebel  Institute  of  North  America.  The 
Institute  became  the  founder  of  the  Kinder- 
garten Department  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  and  it 
was  as  an  offshoot  of  the  latter  body  that 
in  1892  the  present  Union  was  formed. 

We  have  heretofore  paid  small  tribute  to 
our  predecessors  and  it  is  meet  that  we 
place  on  record  some  recognition  of  our 
obligations  and  indebtedness  to  those  who 
were  pioneers  in  this  great  work.  Especial- 
ly should  we  hold  in  grateful  remembrance 
the  names  of  Elizabeth  P.  Peabody,  Henry 
Barnard,  William  N.  Hailmann,  Eudora  L. 
Hailmann,  Sarah  B.  Cooper  and  Sarah 
Stewart,  since  it  is  to  their  earnest  and  com- 
bined efforts  that  we  owe  our  existence  to- 
day. 

As  to  why  it  was  organized:  Article  II 
of  the  Constitution  states  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  formed  and  for  which  it  has 
always  stood: 

To  gather  and  disseminate  knowledge  of 
the  Kindergarten  movement  throughout 
the  world. 

To  bring  into  active  co-operation  all 
Kindergarten  interests. 

To  promote  the  establishment  of  Kinder- 
gartens. 

To  elevate  the  standard  of  the  profes- 
sional training  of  the  Kindergartner. 

Two  questions  remain  which  are  not  in 
my  power  to  answer  but  which  will  be  con- 
sidered by  those  who  follow  me  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  subject.  First,  Has  the  In- 
ternational Kindergarten  Union,  during 
the  sixteen  years  of  its  existence,  proved  its 
right  to  be  classed,  in  the  spirit  of  its  work, 
with  the  organizations  which  preceded  it, 
and  so,  has  it  justified  its  formation? 
Second,  Will  the  evolution  we  have  traced 
continue  the  work  of  development  and  to 
what  higher  form  may  we  aspire? 


Its  Past — What  It  Has  Accomplished. 

ANNIE  B.  LAWS. 

The  International  Kindergarten  Union 
came  into  existence  in  response  to  a  need 
that  was  felt  of  bringing  together  existing 
agencies  already  promoting  the  Kinder- 
garten movement,  correlating  them  with 
each  other  and  with  other  educational 
movements. 

As  many  of  these  agencies  were  com- 
posed of  non-professional  people,  and  as 
the  Kindergarten  movement  was  emphati- 
cally a  movement  to  bring  into  closer  rela- 
tions the  home  and  the  school,  and  there- 
fore of  necessity  a  closer  union  between  the 
professional  life  of  the  school  and  the  larger 
life  of  the  community,  this  organization  has 
occupied  a  somewhat  unique  position  in 
the  educational  world,  and  in  true 
Froebelian  fashion  has  served  as  a  connect- 
ing link. 

The  first  meeting  after  the  formation  at 
Saratoga  Springs  in  1892,  where  it  came 
into  existence  thro  the  medium  of  the  Kin- 
dergarten Department  of  the  National  Edu- 
cational Association,  was  held  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Department  Congress  of  the 
World's  Fair  in  Chicago  in  1893. 

A  second  meeting  was  held  in  connection 
with  the  National  Council  of  Women  in 
Washington  in  the  sprinp^  of  1895,  ^tnd  in 
the  summer  of  the  same  year  at  a  meeting 
held  at  the  time  of  the  National  Education 
Association  at  Denver,  it  was  decided  to 
seoarate  the  Union  from  other  organiza- 
tions, give  it  not  only  a  corporate  existence 
but  its  own  time  and  place  of  meeting,  and 
to  arrange  that,  if  possible,  at  a  season  of 
year  when  opportunity  might  be  afforded 
for  inspection  of  the  work  and  contact  with 
the  workers  in  different  localities,  rather 
than  during  the  midsummer  season. 

The  real  growth  and  development  of  the 
Union  began  after  this  steo  was  taken. 

At  Saratoga  there  were  thirty  charter 
members,  increased  before  the  next  meet- 
ine  to  sixty-nine,  with  nine  branches  and 
twelve  members. 

An  advisory  board  meeting  was  held  in 
Boston  in  November,  1895,  and  the  first  in- 
dependent annual  meetini?  was  held  in  New 
York,  with  headquarters  at  Teachers'  Col- 
lege, in  ^  ebruary,  i8q6,  at  which  time  the 
delegates,  numbering  17,  held  a  literal 
round  table  conference  nreceding  the  open 
meeting. 
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The  meeting  in  St.  Louis  in  1897  ^^s  the 
first  really  large  meeting  of  the  Union,  the 
many  local  kindergartners  helping  to 
materially  swell  the  numbers.  At  this  time 
invitations  were  received  from  Omaha,  New 
Orleans,  Utah,  Cincinnati  and  Philadelphia 
and  Miss  Howe  from  Kobe  at  that  time 
suggested  that  in  a  few  years  Japan  would 
be  prepared  to  entertain. 

The  Philadelphia  meeting  was  held  in 
i8g8  and  the  time  of  meeting  was  then 
lengthened  from  two  to  three  days. 

The  next  meetin'-  at  Cincinnati  in  1899 
showed  a  membershi-^  of  54  branches,  4200 
members,  43  associate  members  and  3  life 
members. 

Invitations  were  received  from  Brooklyn, 
Pittsburg,  Chicago,  Grand  Rapids,  Ypsi- 
lanti,  Muskegon,  Lansinp^  and  Nashville. 

At  the  meeting  in  Brooklyn,  in  1900,  the 
membership  had  increased  to  65  branches, 
6,225  members,  72  associate  and  5  life  mem- 
bers, and  invitations  were  received  from 
Port  Huron,  Saratoga  Springs,  Nashville 
and  Chicago. 

The  Chicago  meeting  in  1901,  showed  an 
increase  to  74  branches,  71 16  members,  75 
associate  and  6  life  members,  and  invita- 
tions from  Milwaukee,  Charleston,  and 
Boston. 

In  1902  the  enrollment  at  the  Boston 
meeting  numbered  81  branches,  7,500  mem- 
bers, 92  associate  and  5  life  members,  with 
invitations  from  Charleston,  Grand  Rapids, 
Milwaukee,  and  Pittsburg. 

Then  followed  meetings  in  Pittsburg  in 
ic)03,  Rochester  in  1904,  Toronto  in  1905, 
Milwaukee  in  1906,  and  in  1907  a  return  to 
New  York  with  108  branches,  92  associate 
and  a  total  of  10,^85  members,  covering  27 
states  and  72  cities  and  including  branches 
in  Canada,  Australia,  and  Japan. 

During  this  succession  of  meetings  oppor- 
tunity has  been  given  the  members  to  be- 
come familiar  with  the  work  of  most  of  the 
important  kindergarten  centers  in  the 
country  under  the  most  favorable  auspices, 
and  younger  members  have  had  oppor- 
tunity to  come  into  close  and  helpful  rela- 
tions with  the  nioneer  and  older  workers; 
valuable  conferences  upon  every  phase  of 
kindergarten  work  have  been  held  and  mat- 
ters of  vital  importance  to  all  educators 
have  been  handled  by  the  most  able 
speakers  in  the  country,  and  in  various 
communities  many  of  the  most  important 
and  influential  people  have  been  brought 


into  closer  unity  with  educational  matters 
generally  through  the  medium  of  the  kin- 
dergarten movement. 

The  delightful  hospitality  extended  to  the 
union  in  these  many  centres  has  not  been 
one  of  the  least  ootent  factors  contributing 
to  the  growth  and  development  of  its  mem- 
bers. 

A  rapid  glance  backward  over  the  history 
of  these  meetings  shows  such  names  as  Dr. 
William  T.  Harris,  President  Eliot  of  Har- 
vard, Nicholas  Murrag  Butter,  Dr.  Thomas 
M.  Balliet,  Prof.  Paul  Hanus,  Colonel 
Francis  Parker,  Mr.  Henry  S.  Pritchell,  Dr. 
Tames  E.  Russell,  Professor  McVarmel,  Dr. 
William  Hailmann,  Mr.  James  L.  Hughes, 
Mr.  Seavers,  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  Dr.  Wal- 
ter Hervey,  Hamilton  Mabie,  Patterson 
DuBois,  Rev.  William  Clark,  Henry  Tur- 
ner Bailev,  Arthur  Dow,  Calvin  Cady,  Mrs. 
Charles  Ames,  Mrs.  Theodore  Birney,  Mrs. 
Margaret  Sangster,  Miss  Jane  Addams, 
Miss  Mary  McDowell,  Miss  Shedlock,  Mrs. 
W.  A.  Montgomery,  and  many  others  too 
numerous  to  mention  in  this  short  sum- 
maryr. 

rhe  recognition  has  come  without  ques- 
tion that  the  union  is  carrying  out  in  full 
measure  the  original  aims,  viz : 

To  gather  and  disseminate  knowledge  of 
the  kindergarten  movement  throughout  the 
world. 

To  brinjy  into  active  co-operation  all  kin- 
dergarten interests. 

To  nromote  the  establishment  of  kinder- 
gartens ;  to  elevate  the  standard  of  the  pro- 
fessional training  of  the  kindergartner. 

One  good  point  was  made  at  one  of  the 
conferences  that  due  regard  be  given  to  the 
distinction  betwen  strictly  professional 
training  and  that  which  would  be  of  great 
value  to  the  Individual  not  preparing  for  a 
professional  career  and  which  ought  to  be 
recognized  as  also  of  importance. 

The  union  is  graduallv  uniting  in  one 
stream  kindergarten  activities  already 
existing,  co-ordinating  rather  than  sup- 
planting. 

Wherever  meetings  have  been  held  a  new 
impetus  has  been  given  to  educational  mat- 
ters in  that  center,  and  it  has  evidently  not 
vet  worn  out  its  welcome,  for  many  centers 
already  have  under  advisement  future  in- 
vitations. 

As  a  link  between  home  and  school,  be- 
tween school  and  the  various  agencies  out- 
side of  school  with  which  it  has  been  closely 
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allied,  all  working  towards  the  better  care, 
nurture,  and  education  of  little  children, 
with  associations  in  manv  instances  with 
renresentative  non-professional  people,  the 
union  is  doing  an  immense  work  in  bring- 
in^  these  various  aeencies  into  more  active 
touch  and  co-ooeration  with  each  other  as 
well  as  with  the  union. 

As  an  International    organization    it    is 


still  standing  on  the  threshold  of  present 
and  future  possibilities  for  helpfulness  that 
mav  well  make  its  officers,  committees,  and 
members  pause  and  consider  well  how  best 
to  use  the  great  influence  and  power  that 
has  come  with  the  enlargement  and  develop- 
ment of  a  union  which  has  become,  not  only 
in  name  but  in  reality,  a  veritable  Interna- 
tional Kindergarten  Union. 


ADDRESS  AT  THE  INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  MOTHERS,  WASH- 
INGTON, D.  C,  OF  SENORITA  ESTEFANIA  CASTENADA. 

Supervisor  of  National  Kindergartens,  Mexico,  and  Representative  of  the  Kindergarten 

Press  of  Mexico  City. 


Madam  President: 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  address  you, 
first,  to  manifest  my  deep  gratitude  for  the 
courteous  attention  shown  me  by  the  dis- 
tinguished and  intelligent  ladies  who  form 
the  ^'International  Mothers'  Congress,"  of 
which  you  are  the  worthy  president.  In 
the  second  place  I  wish  to  tell  you  that  the 
ideal  I  have  in  mind  is  the  same  that  you 
follow,  to  bring  the  home  and  school  into 
closer  touch.  From  mothers,  we  may  re- 
ceive many  lessons  which  will  enable  us  to 
Dromote  the  education  and  welfare  of  child- 
hood. I  have  thus  decided  in  my  program, 
in  the  discussion  regardinp*  the  education 
of  young  children,  that  I  have  presented  to 
the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  Fine 
Arts,  relative  to  the  course  of  conferences 
which  I  have  given  in  Mexico  City. 

Senor  Justo  Sierra,  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction  and  Fine  Arts,  says:  **I  don't 
know  if  a  child,  under  six  years  of  age, 
ought  to  be  shut  up  in  school,  while  there 
is  a  far  better  one  for  him,  the  open  air,  and 
more  eminent  teachers,  the  trees,  birds, 
fountains,  and  better  exercises,  play,  and  I 
believe  that  every  mother  intent  upon  the 
rearing  of  her  child  becomes  spontaneously 
a  Pestalozzi,  a  rroebel.  During  life  there  is 
no  more  useful  or  superior  teaching  than 
that  received  blended  with  kisses,  and  the 
wonderful  advice  bestowed  by  maternal  in- 
telligence. It  is  in  this  way  we  learn  to 
speak,  to  walk  and  to  pray.  But  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  do  this  in  the  home,  there- 


fore society  has  -♦•ovided  us  with  institu- 
tions *Ad  hoc'  (for  the  urpose),  called 
maternal  schools  or  Kinderg^artens,  where 
bv  a  wise  organization  and  through  play- 
ing with  the  children  their  instinct  is  con- 
verted into  discipline." 

These  are  the  words  of  our  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction  and  Fine  Arts,  and  this 
is  also  my  creed,  Madam  and  Ladies  of  the 
"International  Mothers'  Congress."  The 
Mother!  i'he  Home!  are  the  models  which 
should  be  followed  by  every  capable  teacher 
of  young  children,  but  at  the  same  time  I 
consider  the  Kindergarten  is  a  school 
wherein  women  can  make  a  study  of  life. 
The  tasks  of  the  Kindergarten  are  adapted 
to  them.  It  prepares  their  soul  for  their 
future  obligations.  Womanly  attributes 
are  drawn  forth;  if  you  will  permit  the 
phrase,  the  Kindergfarten  is  a  maternal 
apprenticeship.  The  qualities  of  gentleness, 
patience,  serenity,  can  be  unfolded  in  no 
better  place.  The  love  of  childhood,  the  in- 
timate knowledge  of  infantine  psychology, 
the  practise  of  seizing  at  each  step  the  dif- 
ficulties which  present  themselves  at  the 
dawn  of  each  new  existence,  there  only  are 
they  to  be  found.  The  young  woman  re- 
ceived precious  lessons  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  her  mission  which,  socially  speak- 
ing, is  of  incalculable  transcendency,  as  the 
first  educator,  the  first  who  gfuides  the  soul 
and  prepares  it  for  life;  we  may  say,  the 
Creator  of  Humanity!  To  this  end,  home 
and  rchool  must  be  united,  and,  above  all, 
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the  first  grade  in  school,  the  Kindergarten. 
But  this  cannot  be  done  without  the  co- 
operation of  mothers  of  families,  and  for 
this  reason  I  have  come  here  to  receive 
from  you  much  good  advice,  which  will 
help  me  immensely  in  furthering  the  end 
which  I  have  proposed  to  myself,  namely, 
the  connection  of  home  with  school,  by 
means  of  "Kindergartens  Mothers'  Meet- 
ings." In  Mexico,  we  have  not  yet 
Mothers'  Clubs,  but  in  order  to  induce 
mothers  to  take  an  interest  in  the  Kinder- 
gartens, we  have  begun  by  inviting  them  to 
the  festivals  and  conferences  regarding 
childhood,  and  by  distributing  gratis,  liter- 
ature relating  to  Kindergartens. 

In  the  review  on  Kindergarten  work,  of 
which  I  am  the  editor  in  Mexico  City,  I 
have  tried  to  place  before  the  teachers  and 
mothers  lectures  upon  home,  beginning 
esoecially  with  the  Spanish  version  of  the 
work  of  Mrs.  Louise  Pollock,  the  "Mothers' 
Council,"  or  "the  Kindergarten  in  the 
Nursery."  In  Mexico  there  are  only  a  few 
Kindergartens.  The  advancement  of  this 
institution  was  begun  b^^  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction  and  Fine  Arts,  who  up- 
held it.  The  most  important  kindergartens 
are  as  follows: 

1.  Kindergartens  annexed  to  the  Nor- 
mal School  for  Teachers. 

2.  Kindergartens  annexed  to  the  Col- 
lege of  "La  Paz." 

3.  Kindergartens  annexed  to  the  Asy- 
lum for  Poor  Children. 

4.  Kindergarten  "Froebel." 

5.  Kindergarten  "Pestalozzi." 

6.  Kindergarten  "Rebsamen." 

7.  Kindergarten  "Spencer." 

8.  Kindergarten  "John  Jacob  Rous- 
seau." 

(In  each  there  are  200  children,  and  in 
the  one  annexed  to  the  Normal  School,  400 
children  from  three  to  six  years  old.) 

9.  Kindergarten  annexed  to  the  "Home, 
Friend  of  the  Working  Women,"  which 
foundation  and  initiation  is  due  to  the  gen- 
erous support  of  the  intelligent  and  pro- 
gressive lady,  Dona  (Mrs.)  Carmen 
Romero  de  Diaz,  wife  of  the  President  of 
the  Republic  of  Mexico.  In  this  asylum  the 
poor  child  receives  the  care  he  or  she  re- 
quires, both  for  body  ^pd   soul^  and  the 


mother  finds  here  a  refuge  for  her  tender 
infant  while  she  attends  to  her  daily  hard 
work. 

10.  There  are  ten  Kindergarten  rooms 
in  the  Catholic  asylums  for  poor  children 
and  several  in  -^nvate  foreign  schools. 

One  of  the  distineuished  ladies  of  this 
congress  has  said  "We  not  only  want 
mothers,  but  teachers  with  mothers'  spirit," 
and  I  add :  "We  not  only  want  mothers,  but 
mothers  with  the  educator's  spirit,"  be- 
cause the  mother  who  is  only  such  by  a 
natural  instinct  is  not  the  true  mother.  She 
is  onlv  a  woman,  who  has  given  birth  to 
children,  and,  in  a  soiritual  sense,  she  is  still 
less  a  mother  than  the  woman  who  has 
never  known  the  most  sublime  of  all  love, 
maternal  love!  and  who  sacrifices  her  life, 
and  strength,  with  indefatigable  watchful- 
ness and  care  for  the  welfare  and  education 
of  childhood. 

Oh  1  Mothers,  who  deoreciate  the  teacher, 
thinking  that  your  money  is  sufficient  to 
recompense  her  for  her  incessant  efforts, 
don't  ever  forget  it,  in  this  world  no  com- 
pensation can  adequately  remunerate  the 
educator  ♦  *  the  awakening  of  the  mind 
and  soul  is  priceless.  You  American 
women,  have  perfectly  understood  this,  as 
v^u  have  combined  your  efforts  with  those 
of  the  teacher. 

Madam  President  and  Ladies  of  the  "In- 
ternational Mothers'  Congress,"  I  wish  to 
thank  vou  for  -our  kind  attention,  reiterat- 
ing my  sincere  appreciation  of  the  great 
kindness  that  I  have  received  from  you.  I 
will  bring  back  with  me  to  Mexico  the 
warmest  remembrance  of  Washington,  and 
of  the  progressive  women  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  Wishing  most  heartily 
that  my  own  country,  and  all  Latin  coun- 
tries, may  follow  in  your  footsteps,  in  your 
splendid  exemple. 


Simmons  CoUege,  Boston,  has  announced  its  in- 
tention of  adding  to  Its  summer  classes  courses  in 
kindergarten.  These  courses  are  designed  to  give 
advanced  Instruction  to  teachers  who  have  already 
had  experience  in  the  kindergarten  and  to  acquaint 
teachers  of  other  grades  with  the  educational 
principles  and  methods  of  this  form  of  education. 
The  instruction  will  be  given  by  Miss  Laura 
Fisher,  former  Director  of  Kindergartens  in  the 
Boston  Publls  Schools,  and  by  Miss  Caroline  D. 
Aborn  who  succeeded  Miss  Fisher  In  that  position. 
Tne  session  of  the  school  will  begin  July  7th  and 
last  six  weeks,  and  students  will  be  admitted  to 
the  college  dormitories.  A  detailed  announcement 
may  be  obtained  on  application  lo  the  President 
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HARRIBTTE  MEUSSA  MILLS. 


Southern  skies.  Southern  sunshine.  Southern 
flowers,  and  Southern  hospitality,  comhining  with 
peculiar  factors  within  the  organization  itself, 
conspired  to  make  the  Fifteenth  Annual  Conven- 
tion of  the  International  Kindergarten  Union  one 
of  the  most  notahle  of  all  Its  helpful  meetings. 

In  recent  years  each  convention  has  sounded 
some  one  clear  dominant  note  for  the  instruction 
and  inspiration  of  its  members;  but  at  the  same 
time  it  has  sounded  dissonant  chords  freighted 
with  premonitions  and  prophesies  of  harmony. 
These  prophesies  were  in  some  measure  realized  in 
the  New  Orleans  Convention. 

Those  who  had  the  extreme  good  fortune  to 
attend  this  meeting  heard  the  pure  music  which 
issues  only  from  the  resolution  of  dissonance  into 
harmony,  and  if  each  delegate  succeeds  in  impart- 
ing to  the  various  organizations  represented  the 
fine  clear  harmonies  of  this  meeting,  a  great  work 
will  be  accomplished.  Later  it  is  the  intention 
to  present  to  the  readers  of  the  Kindergarten- 
Primary  Magazine  some  of  the  most  important 
reports  and  papers  given  at  this  Convention.  In 
what  is  here  presented  it  is  the  intention  to  con- 
vey to  our  readers  in  some  measure  the  elements 
and  conditions  that  made  this  convention  notable, 
although  to  enter  into  the  true  meaning  of  the  con- 
vention one  must  needs  feel  as  well  as  hear  and  see 
all  tae  conditioning  factors  involved. 

The  Committee  of  Nineteen  met  on  Monday 
morning.  It  is  understood  that  a  quorum  was  not 
present;  it  is  also  understood  that  its  discussions 
were  of  a  most  helpful  nature,  an  official  report  of 
which  will  be  forth  coming. 

Monday  Afternoon,  Haroh  30th. 

2:00  o'clock— Gtibson  Hall,  Tulane  University. 

Conference  of  Supervisors  and  Training 
Teachers. 

Closed  Session. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Harrison,  Chicago,  Chairman. 
Addresses     of     Welcome — Miss     EMith     WoodrufT. 

Training    Teacher,    City    Normal    School,    New 

Orleans. 

Miss  Margaret  Leonard,  Training  Teacher,  New 

Orleans  Free  Kindergarten  Association. 
Subject:     *'How  Can  We  Increase  the  Efficiency  of 

Our  Training  Schools?" 
Ten-Minute  Discussions. 

(1)  "How  can  we  make  the  study  of  literature 
a  greater  factor  in  our  Training  Schools"? 
— Miss  Clara  Wheeler,  Principal  Kinder- 
garten Training  bchool.  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich. 

(2)  "How  can  we  work  towards  unification  of 
standards  of  training?" — Mrs.  Mary 
Boomer  Page,  Principal  Chicago  Kinder- 
garten Institute,  Chicago. 

(8)  "What  subjects  in  the  Training  School 
curriculum  should  be  treated  as  major'?' — 
Miss  Mary  D.  Hill,  Supervisor  Free 
Kindergartens,  LouisviUe,  Kentucky, 


(4)  "What  can  the  Training  School  do  to 
bring  the  Kindergarten  and  the  Primary 
into  more  efTective  co-operation?" — Miss 
Anna  H.  Littell,  Supervisor  Public  Kinder- 
gartens, Dayton,  Ohio. 

i5)  "What  are  the  essentials  of  the  efficient 
kindergartner?" — Miss  Willette  Allen, 
Principal  Kindergarten  Training  School, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

(6)  "How  can  we  get  a  closer  co-operation 
among  our  training  teachers?" — Miss 
Marion  Hanckel,  Principal  Kindergarten 
Training  School,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

(7)  "How  can  we  get  into  closer  co-operation 
with  Mothers'  Clubs?" — Mrs.  Anna  Noble, 
Kindergarten  Training  School,  San  An- 
tonio, Texas. 

(8)  "What  do  the  Southern  kindergartens 
most  need?" — Miss  Evelyn  A.  Waldo,  New 
Orleans,  La. 

Each  paper  was  followed  by  three-minute  dis- 
cussions from  the  floor. 

The  devotion,  self  sacrlflce,  and  fidelity  to  the 
cause  of  childhood  revealed  by  the  various 
speakers — many  of  whom  are  holding  the  outposts 
01  the  work  in  the  South  and  are  winning  the 
battle  even  tho  slowly — created  deep  sympathy 
in  the  hearts  of  the  Northern  visitors,  and 
made  many  hearts  humble  in  the  realization  of 
what  noble  women  can  do  when  inspired  by  a 
great  ideal.  This  conference  was  one  of  great 
helpfulness  and  inspiration.  In  it.  Miss  Harrison, 
with  rare  grace,  gave  the  keynote  to  the  Fifteenth 
Annual  Convention  of  the  International  Kinder- 
garten Union  in  a  deep,  resonant,  emotional 
undertone  that  vibrated  steadily  throughout  every 
session — the  overtones  of  thought  or  feeling  ex- 
pressed in  subsequent  meetings  ringing  true  to 
the  dominant  note  of  this  initial  gathering. 

At  the  close  of  this  conference  Mrs.  Lucian 
Lyon  of  the  entertainment  committee  provided 
automobiles  for  all,  and  the  entire  party  of  ladies 
had  lae  pleasure  of  seeing  beautiful  New  Orleans 
just  at  the  close  of  a  beautiful  day.  The  route 
of  the  drive  was  down  St.  Charles  to  Canal  street, 
out  E^splanade  to  the  wonderful  cemeteries  and 
back  to  the  head  quarters  at  St.  Charles  Hotel. 

Tnesday  Morning. 

The  first  regular  session  was  held  in  the 
Athenaeum,  Miss  Patty  Hill,  first  vice  president, 
presiding  in  the  place  of  Miss  Fanniebelle  Curtis 
who  was  detained  in  the  North  by  illness. 

The  visitors  were  welcomed  by  Assistant  City 
Attorney  Garland  Dupre  on  behalf  of  Mayor 
Behrman,  President  B.  V.  B.  Dixon,  of  Newcomb 
College,  State  Superintendent  J.  B.  Aswell  and 
President  Andrew  H.  Wilson,  of  the  New  Orleans 
School  Board. 

Miss  Hill  responded  to  the  welcome.     She  said 
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she  did  so  with  a  feeling  both  of  appreciation  and 
of  regret.  Appreciation  for  the  splendid  welcome, 
and  regret  at  the  illness  of  the  President.  Miss 
Hill  told  of  the  difficulties  attending  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  meeting  and  the  completion  of  the 
program.  She  voiced  particularly  her  appreciation 
of  the  co-operation  of  their  legal  adviser  and  sug- 
gested that  a  life  membership  in  that  office  be 
Cheated, 
t  .  ^Iss  Hill  also  complimented  the  local  committee 
fofr  its  work. 

By  a  rising  vote  a  telegram  of  sympathy  was 
sent  to  the  President,  and  a  resolution  of  thanks 
to  the  Vice  President  and  Corresponding  Secretary 
was  adopted. 

The  report  of  delegates  on  the  progress  of 
kindergarten  work  in  their  respective  localities 
consumed  the  remainder  of  the  morning  session. 
These  were  very  brief,  being  limited  to  two  min- 
utes each  and  consisted  mainly  in  a  recital  of  the 
work  being  done  by  the  kindergarten  clubs. 

A  delightful  feature  of  this  session  was  the 
presentation  of  quantities  of  flowers  gathered  by 
the  school  children  of  New  Orleans  for  distribu- 
tion to  those  attending  the  meeting.  Mention 
should  also  be  made  of  an  exquisite  floral  design 
presented  by  Miss  Sophie  Wright. 

The  afternoon  session  on  Tuesday  was  presided 
over  by  Miss  Alice  O'Grady,  Second  Vice  President. 
In  her  gracious  words  of  introduction  Miss  O'Grady 
said  that  if  the  Century  which  recently  closed 
could  be  designated  the  woman's  century,  the  one 
upon  which  we  have  just  entered  may  very 
properly  be  called  the  child's  century.  The 
Kindergarten  Union  includes  in  its  interest,  all 
that  is  being  done  for  the  uplift  of  childhood; 
hence,  it  is  fitting  to  give  one  session  of  this 
Convention  to  the  consideration  of  those  aspects 
of  child  life  which  are  engaging  National  interest. 

The  subject  announced  for  the  afternoon  was 
"Nurture,  Care  and  Education  of  Children."  Mrs. 
William  Hefferon,  for  the  National  Congress  of 
Mothers,  told  what  the  organization  is  doing  along 
these  lines.  She  cited  that  a  Juvenile  court  had 
been  established  in  Hungary  as  the  direct  result 
of  the  visit  of  delegates  to  the  Congress  three 
years  ago.  The  Congress  has  done  much  towards 
upholding  and  encouraging  the  Commissioner  of 
Education,  and  by  co-operation  much  has  been 
accomplished.  The  organization  now  has  a  foot- 
hold in  twenty-six  states  and  is  working  for  re- 
form In  social  evils  which  are  the  direct  result  of 
mismanaged  or  neglected  childhood.  It  is  hoped 
that  closer  and  more  intimate  relations  between 
the  home  and  school  may  be  brought  about,  and 
that  the  whole  community  may  be  roused  to  its 
responsibility  to  childhood.  The  work  is  civic 
in  its  broadest  sense.  If  the  family  life  is  in- 
adequate the  republic  will  go  to  pieces.  The 
home  has  been  called  the  center  of  the  universe, 
but  conditions  have  changed  so  that  the  great 
public  school  system  has  grown  up  and  is  taking 


the  place  of  the  home.  Parents  seem  disposed 
to  shirk  their  responsibility  and  leave  the  whole 
matter  to  the  teacher.  Kindergartens  are  more 
generally  needed  but  legislatures  and  school  boards 
will  not  provide  the  money  for  them  until  parentfl 
are  more  thoroughly  aroused  to  the  necessity. 

The  next  speaker  was  Miss  Eleanor  McMain, 
Kingsley  House,  New  Orleans,  who  is  known  as 
the  Jane  Addamtof  the  South.  Miss  McMain  told 
*'What  the  Playground  Association  of  America  is 
Doing."  She  said:  "Its  work  is  to  keep  American 
children  off  the  streets  of  the  big  cities.  When 
the  big  cities  were  planned  the  children  were 
left  out  of  consideration,  but  now  it  is  beginning: 
to  be  realized  that  children  constitute  a  great 
asset  of  national  prosperity.  One  great  evil  for 
the  child  consists  in  his  being  allowed  to  run  wild 
on  the  street.  He  has  to  romp  and  play,  and  in 
following  the  play  instinct  he  is  following  the  law 
of  his  Maker.**  Miss  McMain  discussed  the  need  of 
playgrounds  in  the  big  cities,  saying  that  there 
should  be  one  In  every  eight  blocks  in  the  crowded 
districts.  She  spoke  of  her  own  experience  in 
the  work  and  of  the  effect  of  a  well-conducted 
play-ground  on  the  children  of  a  neighborhood, 
and  declared  that  there  the  boy  received  his  first 
lesson  In  democracy. 

Miss  Jean  Gordon,  Factory  Inspector  for  New 
Orleans,  spoke  of  "What  the  National  Child  Labor 
Association  is  Doing."  Miss  Gordon  emphasized 
the  necessity  of  careful  legislation  to  regulate 
not  only  child  labor  but  the  labor  of  women  as 
well.  At  the  close  of  Miss  Gordon's  impromptu 
address,  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Page  of  Chicago  made  the 
motion  that  the  International  Kindergarten  Union 
indorse  measures  looking  toward  child  labor  re- 
forms, and  also  measures  looking  toward  com- 
pulsory education.     This  motion  was  carried. 

Miss  Annie  Laws  of  Cincinnati  then  presented 
an  interesting  paper  telling  "What  the  I.  K.  U. 
is  Doing  for  Children."  Miss  Laws  showed  that 
the  Union  has  become  a  powerful  factor  in  the 
educational  world.  The  Union,  through  its  har- 
monious concerted  activities  is  doing  a  great  work. 
But  the  office  of  the  kindergarten  and  the  school 
is  not  to  do  the  work  of  the  home,  nor  is  it  to 
relieve  men  and  women  from  the  responsibilities 
which  parenthood  entails.  The  function  of  kinder- 
garten and  school  in  relation  to  the  home  is  to 
arouse  in  parents  a  better  understanding  of  their 
responsibility.  To  carry  the  ideal  of  parental  re- 
sponsibility into  all  parts  of  the  world  is  one  of 
the  many  lines  of  work  that  the  organization  is 
prosecuting  with  enthusiasm. 

Dr.  A.  E.  Snedden  of  Atlanta  was  introduced  at 
this  point  and  took  up  the  further  discussion  of 
"What  the  National  Child  Labor  Association  is 
Doing." 

Dr.  Snedden  spoke  of  the  work  the  Association 
— which  was  but  recently  organized — has  been 
able  to  accomplish  in  the  way  of  legislative  en- 
actments, and  the  various  means  used  to  arouse 
sentiment.     He   made  an  earnest  plea  for   com- 
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pulsory  education  enactments  as  necessary  to  the 
overcoming  of  illiteracy  among  the  mill  workers 
of  the  South.  Dr.  Snedden  drew  a  dark  picture 
of  the  conditions  existing  in  the  mill  districts  due 
directly  to  the  illiteracy  of  parents  and  the 
cupidity  of  mill  owners.  He  contrasted  the  desire 
of  the  negroes  for  education  with  the  apathy  of 
the  whites  to  the  advantages  which  education 
offers,  in  a  most  humiliating  fashion. 

Dr.  Snedden  stated  his  conviction  that  the  law 
should  limit  the  age  at  which  children  should  be 
permitted  to  enter  the  factory.  The  hours  of 
labor  and  the  kinds  of  labor  should  be  prescribed, 
and  rigid  Inspection  and  enforcement  of  regulative 
measures  should  be  maintained.  The  conditions 
existing  in  the  industrial  world  make  It  possible 
to  work  great  wrong  to  children.  He  expressed 
the  hope  that  the  time  would  come  when  the 
presence  of  a  child  in  a  factory  would  not  be 
tolerated. 

It  was  a  natter  of  deep  regret  that  Mr.  P.  P. 
Claxton  of  the  University  of  Tennessee  could  not 
be  present  to  tell  "What  the  Kindergarten  is 
Doing  for  Edacation  in  the  South.'* 

Wednesday  Morning. 

Business  Session,  Miss  Patty  Hill  presiding 
officer. 

This  was  a  session  of  Intense  interest  and  im- 
portance. Interesting  reports  from  the  chairme 
of  standing  committees  were  presented,  one  of 
which  will  here  be  given  in  full,  since  it  deals 
with  the  growth  of  the  International  Kindergarten 
Union  during  the  year  of  1907-8. 

BEPOBT  OF  THE  COREESPONDINO 
SECBETABT. 

Madam  President  and  Members  of  the  International 

Kindergarten  Union: 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  report  the  addition  of  seven 
branches  to  our  membership  since  our  last 
meeting. 

The  Kindergarten  Union  of  New  South  Wales. 

The  Baltimore  Kindergarten  Club. 

The  Columbus  (Ga.)  Kindergarten  Club. 

The  Kalamazoo  Kindergarten  Club. 

The  Alumnae  Association  of  the  Cincinnati 
Kindergarten  Training  School. 

The  Fort  Worth  Kindergarten  Association,  Fort 
Worth,  Texas. 

The  Cedar  Falls  Kindergarten  Association. 

Making  a  total  membership  of  one  hundred  and 
nine  (109)  Branches. 

Three  Societies  have  withdrawn  because  of  the 
very  small  membership. 

Eight  names  have  been  added  to  our  Associate 
membership  list,  making  a  total  of  one  hundred 
and  five  (105). 

The  total  membership  in  the  Union  is  now 
twelve  thousand,  three  hundred  and  eighty-five 
(12,385). 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
very  heartily,  the  promptness  with  which  the 
majority  of  the  Branches  and  Associate  members 
have  responded  to  all  requests,  and  would  like  to 
bespeak  a  like  ready  response  from  the  tardy. ones, 
for  the  coming  year. 


It  is  such  a  great  help  in  facilitating  the  work  of 
this  department. 

I  wisu  especially  to  urge  that  each  Branch  see 
to  it  that  after  each  election  of  its  officers,  the 
Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  International 
Kindergarten  Union  is  furnished  promptly  with  a 
correct  list  of  the  names  of  the  officers  and  their 
addresses,  and  that  notice  of  any  change  of  address 
of  Associate  members,  or  officers  of  Branches,  be 
promptly  reported. 

Respectfully  submitted 
ANNA  H.  LITTBLL,  Corresponding  Secretary. 
Miss  Lucy  Wheelock,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Nineteen,  made  a  verbal  report  of  the 
work  undertaken  by  that  Committee.  The  report 
had  not  been  completed  and  an  extension  of  time 
for  preparing  and  submitting  it  was  requested.  A 
motion  was  made  and  carried  that  the  Committee 
continue  its  work. 

Miss  Ella  C.  Elder  of  Buffalo,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Literature,  submitted  a  lengthy  re- 
port which  gave  evidence  of  earnest,  careful  work 
in  this  field.  A  circular  letter  has  been  prepared 
by  this  committee,  also  a  list  of  books  suitable  for 
children,  which  will  be  sent  to  all  organizations 
desiring  them.  Miss  Elder's  report  drew  forth 
many  interesting  questions  from  the  floor,  and  in 
answering  them  Miss  Elder  said  that  for  the  mere 
cost  of  printing  and  mailing  this  committee  would 
furnish  data  to  be  used  in  classes  and  Mother's 
Clubs,  and  urged  that  the  usefulness  of  this  com- 
mittee be  extended  in  this  way. 

Miss  Geraldine  O'Grady  of  Brooklyn,  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Parents'  Meetings,  submitted 
a  most  interesting  report.  In  part  the  report  em- 
bodied the  following  suggestions: 

"First — My  Committee  reports  that  Mothers' 
clubs  and  Parents'  associations  are  increasing 
everywhere  and  even  beginning  in  rural  schools. 
They  range  from  large  groups,  generally  in  college 
towns,  calling  themselves  pedagogic  clubs  or 
Round  Tables  to  the  day  nursery  mothers  meeting, 
which  Is  hardly  more  than  a  social  cup  of  tea  with 
sometimes  a  doctor's  or  nurse's  table.  The  popular 
topics  with  English-speaking  parents  seem  to  be 
on  the  education  of  young  children,  especially 
moral  education  and  home  hygiene.  There  is 
some  interest  in  the  new  movements  in  education, 
such  as  manual  and  industrial  methods,  varieties 
of  physical  exercises,  etc.,  but  less  among  wealthy 
parents.  All  agree  that  the  latter  generally  prefer 
a  lecture  to  a  discussion,  but  it  must  be  given  by 
an  expert  to  command  their  respect.  They  are 
more  difficult  to  interest  as  a  rule. 

*'In  settlement  and  mission  kindergarten  clubs 
recreation  plays  a  large,  some  times,  almost  too 
large  a  part.  All  agree  that  games  and  music 
are  favorite  ways  of  passing  the  time.  Settlement 
workers  say  dancing,  but  this  is  oftenest  where 
they  plan  the  meeting,  instead  of  a  kindergarten 
doing  so. 

•'Second — Topics.  Two  of  my  Committee  say 
that  general  sanitation  and  hygiene  are  most 
needed  among  new  topics.  One  says,  the  need  of  a 
religious  foundation  for  life  and  education;  one 
says,  social  and  civic  questions;  two.  psychology 
and  general  principles  of  education.  I  have  made 
two  lists  of  topics,  tested  and  recommended  by 
various  workers — one  for  public  schools  and 
kindergarten  clubs,  and  one  for  private  schools. 
Most  of  the  latter  I  have  tried  and  found  useful 
myself.    I  will  not  read  them,  but  if  the  Printing 
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Committee  allows  ipace  they  can  be  included  in 
the  report,  or  I  will  send  them  to  anyone  who 
wishes  them. 

"Third — New  lines  of  work.  I  think  there  are 
a  few  burning  questions  which  need  discussion, 
Yiz: 

"(a)  The  constantly  increasing  habit  of 
theater-going  and  moving  picture  shows,  even  for 
very  young  children.  This  is  fostered  by  apart- 
ment-house life  and  city  life. 

**(b)  The  effect  on  children's  characters  of  city 
life,  and  especially  of  flats  or  apartment  houses. 

"(c)  The  physical  effects  of  the  same  condi- 
tions. 

**(d)  The  effect  on  children's  habits  and 
characters  of  schools  which  gather  large  numbers, 
viz.,  2,000  or  3,000,  with  classes  of  sixty  or 
seventy;  also  of  massing  children  in  Sunday 
classes.     I  urge  these  discussions. 

"Fourth — Suggestions  for  kindergartens.  The 
topic  and  speakers  get  used  up.  Let  each  district 
or  town  have  a  bureau  of  information,  some-one 
who  will  take  and  exchange  names  of  doctors, 
teachers,  ministers,  etc.,  who  are  good  speakers 
and  willing  to  help;  also  suggestions  of  new 
topics.  The  kindergarteners  must  be  willing  to 
help  each  other." 

At  this  point  interesting  letters  were  road  by 
Miss  Stella  Wood,  acting  Chairman  of  the  Foreign 
correspondence  Committee. 

Miss  Annie  Laws  submitted  a  report  upon  our 
Foreign  Relations. 

Miss  Myra  Winchester  of  the  Committee  on 
Propagation,  urged  a  more  earnest  effort  to  extend 
the  kindergarten  work  and  suggested  the  advis- 
ability of  establishing  a  lecture  bureau. 

Miss  Bertha  Payne,  President  of  the  Kinder- 
garten section  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  presented  a  report 
outlining  a  plan  for  the  closer  union  of  the  Inter- 
national Kindergarten  Union  with  the  Kinder- 
garten Section  of  the  National  ESducational  Asso- 
ciation. Miss  Payne  offered  a  resolution  that  the 
matter  be  referred  to  the  Board  of  Managers  with 
power  to  act.     The  resolution  was  adopted. 

The  Committee  on  Necrology — Miss  Bertha 
Johnston,  Chairman — called  attention  to  the  death 
of  Dr.  Louis  F.  Soldan  of  St.  Louis,  and  submitted 
fitting  resolutions  to  be  recorded  in  the  reports  of 
the  International  Kindergarten  Union. 

ELECTION  OF  OFFICEES. 

The  annual  election  of  ofllcers  took  place.  Miss 
Wood,  for  the  Committee  on  Nominations,  sub- 
mitted the  following  ticket: 

President— Miss  Patty  S.  Hill,  New  York  city. 

First  Vice  President — Miss  Alice  O'Grady, 
Chicago. 

Second  Vice  President — Miss  Clara  Wheeler, 
Grand  Rapids. 

Recording  Secretary — Miss  Ada  Van  Stone 
Harris,  of  Rochester. 

Corresponding  Secretary  and  Treasurer — Miss 
Anna  H.  Littell,  of  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Auditor — Miss  Margaret  Qiddings,  Denver. 

The  new  President,  Miss  Patty  Hill,  gracefully 
acknowledged  the  honor  and  invited  the  other 
officers  to  come  to  the  platform  where  they  bowed 
their  acknowledgments  to  the  greeting  of  applause. 


Wednesday  Afternoon. 

Miss  Alice  O'Orady,  presiding  ofllcer. 

This  session  was  enlivened  by  a  piano  solo  by 
Miss  Anna  Jones,  and  brightened  by  the  presenta- 
tion of  flowers  from  the  Daniel  School  Kinder- 
garten which  was  opened  on  Wednesday,  April  Ist. 

The  afternoon  session  was  devoted  to  &  lecture 
by  Prof.  William  L.  Tomlins,  of  London,  England, 
former  choral  director  of  the  World's  Columbian 
Exposition,  Chicago,  and  who  has  had  phenomenal 
success  in  connecting  chorals  of  children.  Mr. 
Tomlin*s  address  was  devoted  to  music  and  dwelt 
upon  the  relation  of  song  to  education  and  life. 
Mr.  Tomlins  is  a  very  earnest  and  forcible  speaker 
and  his  instructive  discourse,  which  kLsted  over 
an  hour  and  a  quarter,  was  listened  to  with  rapt 
attention. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  present  at  this  time  an 
abbreviated  account  of  this  address  which  aroused 
much  enthusiasm.  The  Magazine  hopes  to  present 
this  in  full  to  its  readers  in  a  later  issue.  The 
address  was  inspiring;  it  was  presented  with  that 
magnetic  power  which  has  ever  characterized  the 
work  of  this  great  leader  in  the  service  of  song 
in  education. 

Thursday  Homing. 

THE   ISIDORE   NEWMAN  MANUAL   TEAINIHO 
SCHOOL. 

A  keenly  alert  audience  filled  every  seat  in  the 
Auditorium,  since  the  program  promised  to  be  one 
of  intense  interest;  and  no  one  was  disappointed. 
Miss  Hill  presided.  The  hour  was  all  too  short 
for  the  work  outlined.  The  addresses  of  welcome 
were  delightful,  at  the  close  of  which  a  hush  fell 
upon  the  audience  as  Miss  Hill  in  a  few  well 
chosen  words  introduced  Mr.  Frederick  D.  Hesse 
as  one  who  at  Keilhau,  had  seen  and  known 
Friedrich  Froebel,  the  man  who  more  than  any 
other  had  inflamed  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men 
and  wemen  with  a  great  idea. 

Mr.  Hesse  held  the  audieiHfe  spell-bound  with 
his  descriptions  of  the  Institute  at  Keiihau  in  1844 
when  he  was  but  nine  years  old. 

At  this  time  Froebel  was  making  a  fight  to  have 
the  kindergarten  recognized  as  a  factor  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  education.  "To  the  people  of 
Europe,"  said  Mr.  Hesse,  **Froebel  was  an  imprac- 
ticable dreamer.  His  own  country  and  his  fellow 
students  and  teachers  did  not  understand  him. 
His  fate  was  that  of  all  reformers;  he  met  oppo- 
sition everywhere,  and  those  who  opposed  him 
most  were  those  who  should  have  opposed  him 
least.'*     He  continued: 

"I  remember  the  first  time  I  saw  him.  It  was 
the  day  before  Christmas  of  1844.  His  kindly 
face  is  with  me  still.  He  came  to  Keilhau  to 
patch  up  a  quarrel  with  its  Principal.  Bauer,  who 
had  been  his  friend  and  schoolmate.  He  was 
given  a  boisterous  welcome  by  the  students  and 
called  by  his  nickname  of  'Wolf.'  I  remember  his 
stride  as  he  came  into  the  schoolyard.  It  was 
snowing  hard  and  there  was  much  snow  on  the 
ground,   but  he  was  dressed  with  the  greatest 
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indifference  to  the  cold.  I  was  presented  to  him, 
and  he  first  took  me  up  in  his  arms,  great  hoy  as 
I  was,  and  kissed  me  on  hoth  cheeks;  then  he 
rolled  me  in  the  snow. 

"This  was  a  critical  time  in  Froehel's  life;  he 
was  depressed  hecause  of  the  criticisms  showered 
upon  him,  and  I  rememher  well  that  he  spoke  of 
America  as  the  principal  hope  of  the  kinder- 
garten movement." 

But  the  pictures  drawn  hy  Mr.  Hesse  were  not 
all  dark.  He  drew  others  tnat  showed  the  great 
educational  leader  taking  part  in  an  Institute 
frolic  and  graphically  described  Friederich  Proebel 
as  he  first  saw  him. 

Mr.  Hesse,  in  his  reminiscences,  brought  his 
hearers  back  to  his  boyhood  days  at  the  great  In- 
stitute of  Keilhau,  of  which  Froebel  was  one  of  the 
founders.  That  Christmas  Eve  of  the  long  ago 
seemed  to  come  back  out  of  the  past  as  the  old 
man  spoke,  and  one  saw  coming  down  the  college 
walk,  tnrofigli  the  snow,  a  great  figure  in  its  fur 
wrappings,  with  its  huge  coat  bound  together  with 
straw  girdles  probably  obtained  from  some  of  the 
peasants  on  the  journey.  Great  wooden  peasant 
shoes  were  worn  by  this  man.  The  fur  cap,  he 
said,  almost  covered  the  face  to  the  nose,  which 
was  enlongated  by  the  presence  of  an  icicle.  This 
was  the  great  Froebel,  and  he  was  accompanied  by 
the  man  whom  he  had  chosen  to  succeed  him  in 
his  work,  W.  C.  Baering,  who  afterwards  became 
the  lather-in-law  of  Mr.  Hesse. 

Froebel  at  this  time  had  become  disassociated 
with  Keilhau  on  account  of  his  advanced  theories, 
and  there  were  two  factions  in  the  Institute,  those 
who  championed  Barop,  his  opponent,  and  those 
who  championed  his  own  cause.  "I  paid  a  visit 
occasionally,  however,  to  the  school,  and  was 
always  warmly  welcomed  by  his  supporters.  At 
that  time  he  was  instructing  a  class  of  young 
women,  about  six  in  number,  in  kindergarten  work 
at  Blankenburg.  He  was  known  as  'the  wolf  by 
his  opponents,  and  the  young  women  whom  he 
taught  were  called  'the  wolverines.'  " 

Mr.  Hesse  spiritedly  described  a  snowball  battle 
that  took  place  among  the  boys  and  the  great  man 
on  this  occasion,  and  he,  who  was  a  boy  of  nine 
at  the  time,  suddenly  found  himself  picked  up  and 
rolled  over  and  over  again  in  the  snow  by  Froebel 
himself.  Mr.  Hesse  had  been  but  a  short  time  at 
the  school  at  that  time,  and  he  has  always  con- 
sidered, he  says,  that  he  received  his  hazing  at 
the  hanas  of  FroebeL  The  Christmas  celebration 
as  he  described  it  was  a  particularly  pathetic  one. 
In  the  lignc  of  subsequent  knowledge  he  has  often 
thought,  he  said,  that  Froebel  came  on  this  visit 
in  hopes  of  a  reconciliation  with  Barop.  If  so  he 
was  disappointed.  Froebel  made  an  address  to  the 
students  and  it  seemed  singularly  appropriate 
that  he  should  stan^  under  a  transparency  of  the 
representation  of  the  painting,  "Suffer  Little 
Children  to  Come  Unto  Me."  He  told  of  his  plans 
and  his  disappointments.  At  that  time  he  had 
f^ent  the  greater  part  of  his  own  and  his  wife's 
fortune,  and  had  accomplished  practically  nothing. 
His  sister,  Blisa  Froebel,  led  the  college  choir  at 


that  time.  She  on  all  festal  occasions  was  the 
life  of  the  party,  but  on  this  occasion  when  called 
upon  for  one  of  her  usual  jolly  songs  chose  in- 
stead a  selection  from  Handel's  "Messiah,"  which 
contained  the  singular  appropriate  words,  "He  was 
despised  and  persecuted  of  men."  A  reconciliation 
with  Barop,  uowever,  lollowed  later. 

Mr.  Hesse  convinced  his  listeners  that  he  had 
much  more  to  tell  had  the  hour  permitted,  and  it 
is  earnestly  hoped  that  he  will  write  down  his 
recollections  of  Friederich  Froebel  in  full. 

Mr.  Hesse  came  to  New  Orleans  on  the  special 
invitation  of  the  International  Kindergarten 
Union.  He  has  lived  in  America  since  1862.  His 
life  has  been  spent  in  the  far  West,  and  that  it 
has  been  spent  in  the  open  can  be  easily  believed. 
His  life  work  has  been  surveying,  and  his  tall, 
erect  figure  scarce  reveals  his  seventy-three  years. 
At  the  close  of  this  educational  meeting  which  is 
the  first  one  that  Mr.  Hesse  has  attended,  he  will 
return  to  his  Western  home. 

The  next  speaker  introduced,  was  Senorita 
Estefania  Castaneda,  Inspector  of  the  National 
Kindergartens  of  the  City  of  Mexico,  who  spoke  on 
the  "Present  status  of  the  Kindergarten  in 
Mexico.  Miss  Castaneda  spoke  in  Spanish,  and 
gave  in  the  limited  time  allowed  to  her  a  most 
remarkable  resume  of  the  work  in  that  far  city. 
M  the  close  of  her  address  Miss  Harriette  M.  Mills 
of  the  New  York  Froebel  Normal,  presented  in 
English  in  the  briefest  manner  possible,  the  sub- 
stance of  Senorita  Castaneda's  address  which  will 
appear  in  lull  in  a  later  issue  of  the  Magazine. 

Senorita  Castaneda  has  been  in  the  United 
States  for  some  weeks  studying  the  Kindergarten 
under  its  many  phases,  and  following  the  work  of 
Mexican  students  in  the  New  York  Froebel  Normal 
who  are  preparing  for  special  work  in  Kinder- 
garten Training  to  be  established  in  Mexico  in 
the  near  future. 

As  a  last  word  the  gifted  Spanish  lady  begged 
her  interpreter  to  tell  the  audience  that  through- 
out all  the  kindergartens  in  Mexico  the  name  of 
Miss  Emilie  Poulsson  is  known  and  revered. 
Senorita  Castaneda  has  translated  the  "Finger 
Plays"  into  Spanish  and  they  are  the  delight  of 
children's  hearts  in  Mexico. 

Speaking  of  her  visit  North,  the  Senorita  said 
"I  have  gained  much,  and  I  can  never  forget  the 
kindness  of  Dr.  Jenny  B.  Merrill  of  the  Public 
School  Kindergartens  of  New  York  City.  From 
her  I  have  gained  much  inspiration  because  of 
what  she  has  taught  me.  I  return  to  Mexico  to 
establish  in  all  the  kindergartens  Mothers'  Meet- 
ings." Furthermore  she  said  "We  will  celebrate 
Froehel's  birthday  on  the  21st  day  of  April,  at 
which  time  we  will  have  the  first  Mothers'  Meet- 
ing ever  held  in  Mexico." 

Unintelligible  as  was  the  language  of  this  re- 
port to  the  majority  present,  the  Senorita  was  able 
to  communicate  her  spirit  to  the  audience  with- 
out the  aid  of  an  interpreter. 

To  all  who  are  familiar  with  t^e  history  and 
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development  of  the  I.  K.  U.  it  is  known  that  the  or- 
ganization has  come  to  a  crucial  point  in  its  work, 
and  its  Board  of  Managers  must  face  grave 
problems  concerning  its  further  development — 
problems  so  grave  and  far-reaching  that  it  seemed 
necessary  to  call  upon  the  organization  as  a  body 
to  consider  the  work  in  its  retrospective,  its  im- 
mediate, and  its  prospective  references.  This 
most  serious  task  was  entrusted  to  the  following 
leaders:  Miss  Caroline  T.  Haven  of  New  York 
who  has  the  honor  to  be  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the 
work,  gave  the  historical  development  of  the  In- 
ternational Kindergarten  Union  which  began  in 
the  efforts  of  the  American  Froebel  Union  in  1870. 
Miss  Haven's  most  carefully  prepared  paper  will 
will  be  found  on  another  page. 

The  immediate  reference  of  the  International 
Kindergarten  Union  and  the  work  it  is  doing  was 
presented  by  Miss  Annie  Laws  of  Cincinnati  who 
is  also  a  pioneer  in  the  work  and  whose  efforts 
have  been  indefatigable.  In  clear,  lucid  statement. 
Miss  Laws  defined  the  work  of  the  Union  in  large 
terms.  This  report  will  also  be  made  available  to 
the  general  interest. 

The  prospective  reference  of  the  International 
Kindergarten  Union  was  presented  by  Miss  Bertha 
A-ayne,  who  has  the  distinction  of  being,  not  a 
pioneer  in  kindergarten,  but  a  leader  of  the  liberal 
movement,  and  is  one  who  sees  in  the  future 
larger  fields  of  usefulness  for  the  kindergarten,  a 
greater  work  to  be  accomplished  by  the  Union, 
a  far  greater  number  of  workers  brought  under 
the  inspiration  of  its  influence  by  changes  in  its 
administration  which  will  make  it  possible  to  meet 
with  the  National  Educational  Association,  at 
least,  occasionally.  Miss  Payne  presented  many 
arguments  in  favor  oc  unification  with  the  larger 
organization,  but  without  loss  of  identity  as  the 
International  Kindergarten  Union.  This  report 
also  will  be  available  soon. 

i'ne  president.  Miss  Patty  Hill,  then  addressed 
the  audience  saying:  *'The  Kindergarten  Union  has 
now  some  of  the  gravest  questions  to  answer.  I, 
for  one,  am  not  willing  to  have  them  met  by  the 
Board  of  Managers  alone;  the  worker  in  the  field 
should  be  considered.  There  must  be  free  discus- 
sion and  open  statement.  We  must  know  what  is 
in  the  mind  of  the  majority."  Continuing  her 
remarks  Miss  Hill  urged  all  who  have  ideas  or 
suggestions  to  make  to  offer  them  freely;  she 
said:  **We  have  our  kindergarten  publications, 
and  am  sure  their  pages  are  open  to  us.  We 
should  hear  from  a  great  many,  that  in  the  end  we 
may  act  wisely  and  promote  the  larger  life  of 
this  organization." 

Thursday  Evening,  Closing  Session. 

The  principle  speaker  of  the  evening  was  Dr. 
Charles  McKenny  of  the  State  Normal  School,  Mil- 


waukee. He  spoke  at  length  on  "Some  Funda- 
mental Contributions  of  the  Kindergarten  to  the 
^^ementary  School." 

Mr.  McKenny  is  known  as  an  earnest  enthu- 
siastic supporter  of  all  that  pertains  to  modem 
education,  and  he  is  especially  known  as  an 
eloquent  advocate  of  the  Kindergarten.  Those 
who  neard  him  for  the  first  time  were  convinced 
of  the  validity  of  his  reputation,  and  those  who 
had  heard  him  before  were  reassured  as  to  the 
fidelity  and  genuineness  of  his  friendship  for  the 
kindergarten.  The  closing  hour  was  given  to  a 
symposium  on  "Essential  Factors  in  the  Kinder- 
garten and  the  School."  Various  phases  of  the 
work  were  presented  most  ably  as  follows: 

(1)  The  Song,  Miss  Bertha  Payne,  School  of 
Education,  Chicago. 

(2)  The  Story,  Miss  fiSmilie  Poulsson,  Boeton. 

Miss    Alice    O'Qrady,     Normal 
School,  Chicago. 

(3)  The  Game,  Miss  Mary  McCuUoch,  Super- 
visor Kindergartens,  St.  Louis. 

(4)  The  Occupation.  Miss  Qeraldine  0*Qrady. 
Supervisor  Brooklyn  Free  Kindergarten 
Association. 

(6)  The  Garden  and  the  EiXcurslon,  Miss 
Stella  L.  Wood,  Principal  Minneapolis 
Kindergarten  Association. 

At  the  close  of  the  addresses  it  was  announced 
that  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  place  of 
the  next  meeting  was  in  order. 

Miss  Nina  C.  Vanderwalker,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee,  stated  that  it  had  been  impossible  to 
determine  the  place  of  the  next  meeting,  and 
begged  an  extension  of  time,  which  was  granted. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  Convention  in 
which  the  thanks  of  that  body  were  given  to  the 
Governor  of  the  State,  the  Mayor,  the  School 
Board,  the  Faculty  of  Tulane,  Newcomb  and  the 
Newman  Manual  Training  School,  the  Faculty  of 
Kingsley  House,  the  Educational  Association  and 
Kindergarten  Club,  Miss  Woodruff,  Mr.  Thompson, 
Mrs.  Lucien  Lyons,  and  those  who  had  so  gener- 
ously contributed  autos  for  the  entertainment  of 
the  members,  the  Free  Kindergarten  Club,  Miss 
Kate  Minor,  Mrs.  Ruth  McEnery  Stuart,  and  all 
the  great  unthanked  who  were  too  numerous  to  be 
mentioned.  The  committee  paid  a  pretty  tribute 
to  ciie  hospitality  and  culture  of  the  New  Orleans 
women  and  wished  New  Orleans  the  fulfillment  of 
her  aims  in  the  education  of  her  children. 

A  motion  to  adjourn  was  in  order,  and  thus 
closed  one  of  the  most  memorable  conventions  of 
the  international  Kindergarten  Union. 

EXHIBIT  OF  EINDEEGARTEN  WOBE. 

The  exhibit  of  hand  work  was  interesting,  pre- 
senting that  of  students  in  training  and  children 
in  kindergarten  in  about  equal  amounts.  Time 
and  space  will  not  permit  a  detailed  account  of 
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each    exhibit.      At    least    twenty    states   and    two 
foreign  countries  were  represented  as  follows: 

Kobe.  Japan;  Norway;  Columbus,  Ga.;  Savan- 
nah, Ga.;  Birmington,  Ala.;  Chattanooga,  Tenu.; 
Louisville,  Ky.;  Dallas,  Texas;  Mobile,  Ala.; 
Training  Schools  of  New  Orleans;  Emporia,  Kan- 
sas; St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Free  Kindergartens  of  Chi- 
cago; Chicago  Institute;  Chicago  Kindergarten 
College;  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Oak- 
land, Cal.;  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.;  Pittsburg  and 
Alleghany  Kindergarten  college;  Baltimore,  Md.; 
Portland,  Me.;  Brooklyn  Free  Kindergartens; 
Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn;  Froebel  Normal,  New 
York  City;  Boston  Training  Schools  under  the 
supervision  of  Miss  Wheelock,  Miss  Symonds,  Miss 
Garlands  and  Miss  Perry. 

While  there  were  exceptions  to  be  noted,  the 
exhibit  as  a  whole  revealed  the  dominance  of  the 
industrial  idea.  ..t  the  request  of  the  Chairman, 
Miss  Hidith  Woodruff,  the  exhibits  were  allowed  to 
remain  for  the  beneut  of  the  State  Teachers' 
association  which  met  in  New  Orleans  the  follow- 
ing week. 

SOCIAL  EVENTS. 

Not  until  one  has  had  the  pleasure  of  exper- 
iencing Southern  hospitality  can  one  fully  under- 
stand how  it  has  come  to  be  proverbial  of  all  that 
is  gracious  and  kindly  in  social  life.  Organizations 
and  individuals  vied  with  each  other  in  making 
the  social  life  of  this  Convention  one  continuous 
round  of  pleasure  which  was  as  varied  as  it  was 
enjoyable.  EJvery  delight  that  resourceful  New 
Orleans  has  at  her  disposal  seemed  to  be  exploited 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  visiting  delegates 
and  friends. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  kindness 
of  Mrs.  Lucian  Lyon  who  tendered  an  automobile 
riue  to  the  members  of  the  Training  Teachers* 
Conference  on  Monday. 

On  Tuesday,  at  the  close  of  the  regular  session, 
the  visitors  were  entertained  at  The  Kingsley 
House.  Regular  classes  were  in  session,  and  those 
present  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  children 
at  work  and  at  play.  An  exhibition  of  the  various 
lines  of  activity  revealed  the  intensely  practical 
bearing  of  the  work  that  is  being  done  at  this 
settlement,  which  began  with  the  opening  year 
of  this  century. 

Delicious  lemonade  was  served  the  many  visitors 
who  were  all  entnusiastlc  at  the  splendid  work  of 
the  settlement.  From  Kingsley  House  the  visitors 
repaired  to  the  play  ground  on  Galnnie  Street, 
where  the  boys  were  at  work  gardening  and  where 
the  spring  vegetables  are  already  beginning  to  be 
in  evidence.  Here  the  children  were  seen  enjoy- 
ing the  advantages  of  their  spacious  play  grounds. 

Miss  Eleanor  McMain  is  the  president  of  the 
Kingsley  House  Settlement. 

On  Tuesday  evening  the  French  Opera  House 
was  the  scene  of  an  entertainment  given  in  honor 
of  the  delegates  to  the  Convention.  Here,  in  this 
historic  house  with  all  its  memorable  associations, 
gathered  an  audience  that  filled  the  great  structure 
even    to    the    gallery    which  is  popularly    called 


"le  paradis."  French  and  Creole  music  constituted 
a  program  that  vindicated  the  right  of  Louisiana 
to  the  claim  that  it  has  a  literature  and  an  art 
peculiar  to  its  life  and  traditions.  That  this 
tunctiou  was  unique  in  the  annals  of  this  city 
which  is  noted  for  its  festivities,  is  indicated  in 
the  following,  quoted  from  The  Daily  Picayune  of 
April  1st. 

EVENING'S    ENTERTAINMENT. 

An  insight  into  the  old  Creole  days  of  New 
Orleans  was  given  the  delegates  to  the  kinder- 
garten convention  last  night  by  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  who  are  descendants  of  the  old  fam- 
ilies of  the  city  and  state.  It  was  distinctly 
I'Yench  in  all  of  its  numbers,  and  it  seemed  to  be 
the  idea  of  those  who  had  charge  of  the  affair 
to  dispel  from  the  minds  of  the  visitors  those 
impressions  which  are  given  of  Creole  life  from 
the  stories  of  Cable.  The  French  Opera  House 
was  well  filled  with  handsomely  gowned  ladles, 
and  a  scene  was  presented  which  took  the  old 
residenters  back  in  memory  to  the  soirees  of 
ante  bellum  times. 

These  days  were  also  recalled  by  Prof.  Alcee 
Fortier  of  the  Tulane  University  chair  of  history, 
who  prefaced  the  evening's  entertainment  with  a 
discourse  upon  the  Creole  folk-lore  and  the  his- 
tory of  old  Louisianne.  He  did  not  fail  to  score 
the  idea  of  certain  Northern  authors  who  have 
spread  misrepresentations  concerning  the  per- 
sonalities of  the  grand  dames  and  chevaliers  of 
this  historical  city.  Prof.  B\>rtier  dwelt  upon  the 
romantic  side  of  the  history  of  the  state,  and 
closed  with  the  statement  that  all  Louisanians 
were  proud  of  the  past  and  would  not  tear  one 
page  from  their  history  or  erase  a  single  line. 

Following  the  address  came  the  soiree  given  in 
honor  of  the  visiting  kindergarteners  by  a  com- 
mittee of  Creole  gentlemen.  Henry  L.  Sarpy  was 
chairman  of  this  committee,  and  his  associates 
were  Joseph  M.  Gore,  Arthur  McGuirk,  J.  J. 
Yuille,  Nicholas  Baur,  John  Conniff,  G.  Leon 
Soniat.  Ferdinand  L.  Larue,  E.  A.  Williams,  W. 
B.  Smith,  Nemour  Bienvenu  and  M.  A.  Aldrich. 
They  were  assisted  by  the  Committee  on  Enter- 
tainment, whose  chairman  was  Miss  Kate  Minor. 
Miss  Minor  was  assisted  by  Mrs.  A.  B.  Farjas, 
Mrs.  F.  Larue  and  Miss  Lucy  Claiborne. 

The  following  ladies  sat  upon  the  stage:  Miss 
Kate  Minor,  Mrs.  M.  Stern,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Anderson, 
Mrs.  Ashton  Phelps,  Mrs.  R.  W.  Walmsley,  Miss 
Margaret  Leonard,  Miss  Stone,  Miss  Frances 
Cenas,  Mrs.  L.  Olivier,  Mrs.  L.  M.  Horner,  Mrs. 
A.  B.  Farjas,  Miss  Lucy  Claiborne,  Mrs.  F.  L. 
Larue  and   Mrs.   C.   Dickson. 

The  concert  was  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  that 
has  taken  place  at  the  French  Opera  House  in 
many  months  and  the  audience  was  representative 
of  the  best  people  of  the  city.  Almost  every  box 
was  filled  with  handsomely-gowned  ladies  and 
their  escorts  and  the  scene  was  even  more  impos- 
ing than  the  opening  of  the  opera  season.  Fully 
1500  persons  were  present  and  the  applause 
accorded  to  the  performers  was  most  generous. 

The  evening's  entertainment  was  both  classical 
and  colloquial,  for  embraced  among  the  musical 
numbers  were  several  typical  Creole  ballads,  such 
as  the  boys  and  girls  of  two  decades  agone  were 
wont  to  have  sung  to  them  by  their  negro 
mammies.  Notable  among  these  were  the  songs 
rendered  by  Miss  Ruth  M.  Harrison  in  the  Creole 
dialect.  They  were  much  applauded  and  formed 
one  of  the  features  of  the  evening.  Mi^  Harrison 
sang  them  in  both  parts  of  the  programme  and 
was  accorded  encores  at  the  end  of  each  suite. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  Miss  Kate  Minor  opened 
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her  house  for  the  entertaiament  of  the  visiting 
klndergartners  and  their  friends.  The  words 
* 'opened  her  house"  stemed  peculiarly  fitting,  for 
as  one  approached  the  residence  from  the  avenue, 
nothing  could  have  given  a  more  complete  sense  of 
open-hearted  hospitality  than  the  hrlUlantly 
lighted  veranda  opening  its  entire  width  into  the 
house,  and  the  gracious  hostess  standing  on  the 
very  threshold  to  receive  her  guests.  Those  re- 
ceiving with  her  were  the  officers  of  the  Inter- 
national Kindergarten  Union,  Miss  Patty  Hill, 
President;  Miss  Alice  0*Qrady,  First  Vice  Presi- 
dent; Miss  Clara  Wheeler,  Second  Vice  President; 
Miss  Anna  H.  Llttell,  Corresponding  Secretary  and 
Treasurer;  Miss  Stella  Louise  Wood,  Acting  Re- 
cording Secretary,  and  Miss  Margaret  Giddings, 
Auditor.  Besides  these  officers,  the  ladies  of  the 
Entertainment  Committee  also  entertained  with 
Miss  Minor,  representing  women  prominent  in  both 
social  and  educational  circles. 

The  gentlemen  of  the  Entertainment  Com- 
mittee, which  included  the  leading  educators  of 
the  city  and  members  of  the  faculties  of  the 
various  colleges,  were  all  present  at  the  reception. 

Loulsana  moss  and  magnolias  were  the  appro- 
priate decorations  used  in  this  beautiful  Southern 
home.  Here  again  the  entertainment  committee 
had  appropffieatly  provided  typicall>  Southern  music, 
recitations,  and  the  opportunity  of  hearing  Mrs. 
Ruth  McBnery  Stuart,  gave  the  visitors  much 
pleasure.  Refreshments  were  served  by  the 
students  of  the  various  training  schools  of  New 
Orleans. 

Thursday  was  a  memorable  day,  not  only  from 
the  side  of  the  Convention  itself,  with  its  interest- 
ing morning  program,  but  also  for  its  many  social 
pleasures.  The  entertainment  committee  seemed 
to  have  placed  the  trolley  system  of  the  city  at 
the  disposal  of  the  visitors.  At  the  close  of  the 
session  at  the  Isadore  Manual  Training  School,  cars 
were  at  the  door,  and  in  a  moment  all  were  on  the 
way  to  the  H.  Sophie  Newcomb  Memorial  College 
for  young  women,  to  visit  the  exhibit  of  kinder- 
garten hand  work  in  Assembly  Hall. 

Under  the  umbrageous  oaks  a  tempting  cold 
luncheon  was  spread.  The  luncheon  was  given 
by  the  members  of  the  Kindergarten  Club,  of  which 
Miss  Edith  Woodruff  is  President,  and  the  New 
Orleans  Educational  Association,  of  which  Miss 
Margaret  Hansen  is  President.  Fully  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  persona  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of 


these  two  organisations.  The  luncheon  waa  served 
by  committees  of  teachers  and  young  ladies  from 
the  training  classes  of  the  Normal  School  and  the 
i*'ree  Kindergarten  Club.  Among  those  present 
were  the  visiting  delegates,  local  klndergartners, 
public  school  leaders  of  the  city,  and  members  of 
the  New  Orleans  Educational  Association. 

An  object  of  much  interest  at  the  luncheon  were 
the  negro  mammies  in  tlgnons,  who  supplied  the 
visitors  from  the  Northern  climes  with  that 
delicious  Southern  edible,  "pralines."  Both  nuua- 
mies  and  pralines  were  enjoyed  by  the  guests. 

After  luncheon  the  Coliseum  cars  were  boarded 
and  the  party  went  up  as  far  as  Audubon,  where 
they  embarked  on  a  steamer  for  the  river  trip. 

In  order  to  reach  the  steamer,  the  visitors 
walked  through  City  Park  with  its  avenue  of  oaks 
festooned  with  gray  moss  which  gives  to  these 
gigantic  trees  the  appearance  of  great  age.  They 
are  said  to  be  one  thousand  years  old;  and  judging 
from  appearance  it  were  easy  to  believe  them  four 
thousand  years  old. 

A  splendid  view  of  the  New  Orleans  docking 
facilities  was  enjoyed^  and  the  sights  of  the  river 
front  were  the  objects  of  much  interest.  The 
party  came  ashore  at  the  United  States  Mint 
neighborhood,  and,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  T. 
P.  Thompson,  penetrated  the  mysteries  of  Frendi- 
town.  The  scenes  of  that  interesting  foreign 
quarter  were  a  novel  q;>ectacle  to  many  of  the 
visitors.  Quite  a  goodly  portion  of  the  quarter 
was  covered  and  the  different  points  of  Interest 
noted.  The  strangers  were  shown  the  Cafe  dea 
Elxiles  of  Cable,  Madame  John's  house,  the  ren- 
dezvous of  Lafltte,  the  haunted  house,  and  other 
features  of  that  strangely  fascinating  quarter. 

After  this  strenuous  day  of  pleasuring  it  will 
not  be  doubted  that  the  participants  returned  to 
headquarters  weary,  but  gratefal  to  the  committee 
which  made  It  possible  in  this  one  afternoon  to 
have  a  glimpse  of  many-sided  New  Orleans. 

Friday  was  entirely  set  aside  for  pleasuring. 
Trolley  rides,  exhibitions,  and  luncheons  were  in 
order,  an^.  the  visitors  had  a  day  of  much  profit  as 
well  as  pleasure.  All  the  plans  that  were  made 
6y  the  social  committee  for  the  comfort,  pleasure 
and  enlightenment  of  the  visitors  seemed  crowned 
with  perfect  success. 

The  hospitality  and  kindliness  of  the  people  of 
New  Orleans  will  hold  no  minor  position  in  the 
memory  of  each  visitor  to  the  Fifteenth  Annual 
Convention  of  the  International  Kindergarten 
Union. 
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RECREATIVE   PLAYS   AND   GAMES. 

MAU  REUF  HOFER. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  to  encourage 
the  children  to  play  the  traditional,  out-of- 
door  games  of  childhood.  For  an  exact 
training  of  the  hand  and  eye,  a  sense  of 
direction,  position,  time,  there  is  nothing 
better  than  playing  with  a  ball.  For  a  keen 
sense  of  rhythm,  jumping-the-rope  has  no 
equal.  For  developing  independence,  self- 
reliance,  courage,  discrimination,  judg- 
ment, a  sense  of  justice,  the  power  to  lead, 
or  the  ability  to  efface  one's  self  in  the 
whole,  there  is  nothing  more  valuable  than 
playing  the  traditional,  out-of-door  games 
with  many  other  children. 

The  imitation  of  these  games  as  rhythmic 
gymnastics  helps  to  give  the  proper  posi- 
tions and  correct  movements  to  the  chil- 
dren when  they  play  the  same  games 
freely  out-of-doors. 

The  enjoyment  of  the  children  in  these 
imitations  is  also  indicative  that  the  choos- 
ing of  them  for  gymnastic  work  was  a 
happy  thought. 

See-Saw. 

1.  See-Saw. 

Deep  knee-bending,  trunk  as  nearly 
erect  as  possible.  Arms  on  hips. 
Knees  stretch,  raising  body. 

2.  Making  "a  very  straight  board." 
Keep  arms  level  with  shoulders,  head 
erect,  chest  high.  Trunk  bending, 
right  and  left,  from  waist. 

Games. 

Two  children,  holding  hands,  take  alter- 
nate knee-bending.  Teacher  stands  at 
head  of  lines  to  represent  the  board ;  oppo- 
site lines,  facing,  go  up  and  down  alternate- 
ly, the  "board"  indicating  which  line  goes 
down. 

Separate  class  into  three '  rows.  Let 
middle  row  represent  the  boards,  outside 
rows,  facing  each  other,  the  children  play- 
ing see-saw.  Middle  row,  facing  the  front, 
take  trunk-bending  movement.  Outer 
rows  go  up  and  down  alternately,  as  the 
"board"  indicates.  Excellent  opposition 
work  and  training  in  rhythm. 

Swinging. 

Pushing  the  Swing. 

I.     One  foot  forward,  weight  on  ball  of 


back  foot,    arms    upward,    elbows  ; 
side,  hands  as  if  holding  swing-boan 

2.  Arms  forward-upward  stretch.  Trun 
forward  sway,  transferring  weight  t 
forward  foot. 

3.  Sway  from  foot  to  foot,  bending  an 
extending  arms  in  rhythm  with  th 
swaying. 

Maintain  the  poise  of  the   body  b 
keeping  weight  on  balls  of  feet. 

Games. 

Opposite  lines  push  swings  to  and  frc 
Indulge  in  a  frolic  and  rest  arms  by  "run 
ning  under,"  thus  changing  sides.  Repea 
several  times. 

Two  lines  of  children,  standing  directl; 
opposite  partners,  push  swing  back  am 
forth  to  each  other. 

Two  children  hold  hands  to  make  swing 
Third  child  pushes  the  swing  in  time  witl 
music  and  at  the  end  of  phrase  "runj 
under."  May  be  adapted  to  kindergartei 
circle  by  separating  children  on  circle  intc 
threes.  Two  make  the  swings,  the  other 
swing  to  swing  around  the  circle, 
pusher.     The  children  pushing  pass   from 

Rolling  the  Hoop. 

Right     foot     advanced,     right    arm 
raised  backward,  ready  to  use  stick, 
body  inclined  slightly  forward. 
Run,  sending  hoop  forward  with  each 
stroke. 

Order:  Readv — Position — Roll!  (free 
work  around  room)  Position. 
Downward  stroke  on  *'roll,"  making 
complete  circle  with  arms  in  three 
counts.  When  given  with  music,  the 
downward  strokes  in  the  command 
"roll"  come  on  the  first  beat  of  the 
measure. 

Be  sure  that  the  children  swing  arms 
so  as  to  make  the  hoop  go  forward. 
Suggestions  For  Simple  Ball  Games. 

KINDERGARTEN   BALL  GAMES. 

Rolling. 

1.  Without  definite  aim. 

"This  little  ball  goes  out  to  play." 

"First  to  one  child." 

"Little  ball  pass  along." 

At  intervals  ask,  "Who  has  the  ball 

now?"     (Suggests  direction.) 

2.  With  definite  aim. 
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"Roll  to  Eddie." 
Roll  to  child  in  centre. 
**Roll  over,  come  back  here.'' 
**One,  Two,  Three  roll." 
Opposite  lines  roll  across. 
One  ball  for  two  people. 
Two  balls  for  two  people. 
Roll  at  a  mark. 
Throw  at  a  mark. 
Roll  into  ring. 
Toss  into  basket. 
Tossing  or  bouncing  to  partner. 
BALL  GAMES  FX)R  OLDER  CHILDREN. 

Sixes.    (For  girls  from  nine  years  old 

and  up.) 

Repeat  each  movement  six  times. 

1.  Toss  ball  against  wall  and  catch  on 
tly  when  it  rebounds. 

2.  Toss  ball  against  wall  and  allow  it  to 
bounce  once  before  catching  it. 

3.  Toss  ball  into  air  and  catch  on  fly. 

4.  Toss  ball  into  air,  allow  it  to  bounce 
once,  catch. 

5.  Bounce  ball  and  catch. 

O.     Bounce  ball,  bat  it  once  to  ground 
with  hand,  catch. 

7.  Bounce  ball,  bat  it  twice  to  ground 
with  hand,  catch. 

8.  Repeat,  batting  ball  three,  four,  five, 
six  times  to  ground  and  catching. 

9.  Repeat  backwards,  batting  from  six 
to  one. 

ID.     Toss,  let  bounce  once,  and  catch. 

11.  Toss,  let  bounce  once,  bat  once  to 
ground,  and  catch. 

12.  ross,  let  bounce  once,  bat  twice  and 
catch. 

13.  Toss,  let  bounce,  etc.,  to  six  battings. 

14.  Bounce,  bat  r-  with  hand,  catch. 

15.  Bounce  hard  and  catch  on  fly. 

10.  Bounce  on  ground  so  that  ball 
bounds  up  against  wall,  catch  on  re- 
bound. 

17.     Repeat    above,    letting    ball    bounce 
once  on  ground  before  catching,  and 
so  on  through  many  variations. 
When  playing  with  more  than  one, 
through  game  without  "missing." 
When  plaving  with  more  than  one, 
point  is  to  finish  game  first. 
\         When  more  than  one  plays,  players 
take  turns,  each  one  giving  place  to 
next  in  line  as  she  "misses." 
PASS  BALL. 

Game :  to  get  ball  to  end  of  line  first. 
Two  or  more  lines. 


1.  Players  stand  or  sit  side  by  side,  and 
pass  ball  along  line. 

2.  Players  stand  in  front  of  each  other, 
take  deep  trunk-bend  position,  feet 
apart,  and  pass  ball  between  feet. 

BALL  AND  BAT. 

1.  Batting  and  catching  "flies." 

2.  "One  Old  Cat." 

Players:    pitcher,    and    batter,    may 

have  catcher  and  fieldmen. 

Batter  runs  to  goal  when  he  hits  ball 

third  time,  touches  goal,  and  tries  to 

get   home   before    he   is   crossed   or 

touched  out. 

Ball  caught  on  fly  puts  batter  out. 

Players   progress   from   field-men   to 

batter. 

3.  Town  Ball. 

Players  divided  into  two  equal  sides. 

1.  Batters. 

2.  Catcher,  pitcher,  basemen,  field- 
men. 

Game:  First  man  bats  and  runs  as 
man^'  bases  as  he  can  make  without 
being  crossed  or  touched  out ;  and  so 
on  in  turn.  Can  play  to  get  all  out  or 
three  men  out. 

Catching  ball  on  flv,  or  throwing  ball 
between  runnine  man  and  the  base  he 
is  making  for,  puts  a  man  out. 
One  "home   run"   will   bring   a   lost 
player  in  again. 

TOYS. 

I.     Cuo-ball. 

Wooden  cup  on  handle,  with  rubber 

ball  attached  to  it  by  elastic. 

Game :  to  toss  ball  up  and  catch  it  in 

cup. 

String  ball  for  tossing,  bouncing,  and 

catching. 

MISCELLANEOUS  GAMES. 

Rounders,  Tether  Ball,  Curtain  Ball, 
Dutch  Hand  Ball.  Stairs  Ball.   Divide 
children  into  three  lines.    Let  the  two 
children  on  outer  line  try  to  toss  or 
bounce  the  ball  over  the  head  of  the 
child    in  the    middle    line.     Child   in 
middle  line  tries  to  stop  ball. 
Children's  Spring  Play  Rhymes. 
The   merry    rhymes   and   games   of   the 
springtime   of   our  childhood   recall   many 
happy   moments    of   joyful    tho    strenuous 
play.     The  vigorous  pullings  and  stretch- 
ings found  in  these,  are  not  meant  for  gin- 
gerbread children.    For  a  healthful  romp  on 
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the  grass  and  the  pure  abandon  of  play  they 
may  be  recommended. 

THE  WELL. 

Draw  a  bucket  of  water 
For  my  lady's  daughter 
One  in  a  rush,  two  in  a  rush 
Here  we  all  go  under  the  bush 

Four  children  stand  in  twos  opposite 
each  other,  joining  hands  and  pulling  for- 
ward and  backward.  At  words  '*here  we 
air*  the  two  with  arms  on  top  throw  them 
over  the  heads  of  the  other  two  who  duck 
under.  These  in  turn  do  the  same,  when 
all  four  jump  about,  in  a  lively  manner,  to 
the  words  "bundle  of  rags,"  etc.,  until  they 
fall  down. 

CHURNING  BUTTER. 

Churn,  butter  churn. 
Turn,  butter  turn. 
Up  with  the  dasher, 
Down  with  the  dasher. 
Churn,  butter  churn. 

Children  stand  with  backs  towards  each 
other,  hooking  arms  at  elbows.  They  then 
lift  each  other  alternately  to  the  accent  of 
the  rhyme.  Only  two  children  of  a  size 
should  try  this ;  it  is  a  good  back  stretching 
exercise.  Chinese  children  call  this  "Pound- 
ing Rice." 

WASHING    DISHES. 

Wash  my  lady's  dishes — 
Hang  them  on  the  bushes— r 
When  the  bushes  begin  to  crack 
Hang  them  on  the  donkey's  back — 
When  the  donkey  begins  to  run 
Shoot  him  with  a  leathern  gun.* 

Two  children  stand  facing  and  swing 
each  other's  arms  from  side  to  side  to  close 
of  rhyme,  when  they  proceed  to  "wring  the 
lady's  dishcloth''  in  jolly  fashion  until  tired. 
This  supplies  good  arm  and  shoulder 
stretching. 

PLAYING  CHEESES. 

**Green  cheeses,  yellow  laces 

Up  and  down  the  grassy  places." 

A  favorite  twirling  game  with  little  girls. 
Spin  round  and  round  through  the  rhyme 
and  then  sit  suddenly  down  with  inflated 
skirts  spread  out  like  a  great  cheese. 

PLAYING   PUMPKIN. 

"Pumpkin  yellow,  pumpkin  red; 
We'll  see  if  you're  ripe 
With  a  rap  on  your  head.'* 

A  boy's  game.     A  number  sit  in  a  row 

*The  editor  would  suggest  as  a  substitute  for 
the  last  line  "Catch  him  e'er  the  set  of  sun." 


with  fingers  locked  under  knees.  Others 
come  around  and  take  hold  of  arms  at  each 
side  shaking  and  carrying  them  off  to 
wagon  or  grocer. 

POUNDING  RICE. 

"Up  you  go,  down  you  see; 
Pounding,  pounding  rice  for  me." 

Played  like  American  churning  game. 

TURl^NG  THE  MILL. 

**You  he  the  roller  and  crush  with  power 
I'll  be  a  mill-stone  and  grind  the  flour." 

Two  children  stand  facing,  a  little  to  one 
side  of  each  other,  crossing  arms  front  and 
back  over  each  other's  shoulders.  As  the 
rhyme  is  repeated  the  arms  are  raised  and 
the  children  turn  from  side  to  side. 


DAY  BY  DAY  WITH  NATURE  IN 
THE  KINDERGARTEN  AND 
PRIMARY  GRADES. 

MARY  A.  PROUDPOOT.  B.  S. 

Kindergarten  Program — ^The  Garden. 

The  subject  of  the  garden  is  a  beautiful 
one  for  the  resurrection  season.  The  truth 
of  immortality  which  is  so  potent  a  one  to 
us  at  this  season  is,  however,  but  vaguely 
understood  by  the  little  child  unless  it  can 
be  revealed  to  him  through  his  own  ex- 
perience. The  story  of  the  resurrection  of 
Christ  cannot  be  so  great  a  revelation  to 
him  as  the  Easter  lily,  which,  after  his 
weeks  of  service  to  the  plant,  opens  its 
heart  of  gold  to  him.  The  bulb  which  lay 
so  lifeless  was  buried  by  him  with  his  own 
hand,  yet  he  cared  for  it  faithfully,  and  at 
last  it  arose,  and  there  was  born  to  the  child 
on  Easter  day,  an  immortal  truth. 

I.     Window  Gardens. 

Let  the  children  plant  nasturtium,  sweet- 
pea,  sweet  alyssum  or  petunia  seeds  in  win- 
dow boxes.  These  boxes  may  be  made 
from  common  soap  boxes,  either  by  the 
kindergarten  children,  or  those  of  a  primary 
grade.  If  the  kindergarten  children  cannot 
make  them,  they  can  paint  the  boxes  and 
afterwards  prepare  the  earth,  by  granulat- 
ing the  same  with  their  fingers.  Let  the 
children  put  the  seeds  into  their  little  beds 
with  a  tender  motherly  care ;  at  least  do  not 
allow  them  to  plant  without  thought.  The 
children  should  not  be  told  what  they  may 
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expect  to  see,  but  rather  let  the  knowledge 
of  the  process  of  growth  come  to  them 
through  their  own  experience. 

II.  Take  a  walk  in  April,  or  when  the 
.season  is  propitious. 

Let  the  children  discover  all  the  first 
hints  of  Spring,  the  birds,  the  buds,  or  any 
evidences  of  green.  Encourage  them  to 
bring  in  anything  they  discover  on  their 
way  to  school.* 

III.  Spring  cleaning  in  the  garden. 
Let  the  children  rake  together  all  the  dry 

leaves,  save  them  to  mix  in  with  garden 
earth  as  a  fertilizer,  and  put  the  garden  in 
order. 

IV.  Preparation  of  the  soil  for  flower 
garden  and  vegetable  beds. 

The  first  deep  spading  can  be  done  by  the 
older  boys  of  the  grades.  The  kindergarten 
children  can  take  their  hoes  and  rakes  into 
the  garden,  and  work  to  granulate  the  soil, 
throwing  out  stones,  weeds  and  the  like. 

V.  The  preparation  of  individual  flower 
beds. 

The  kindergartner  should  contrive  a  plan 
for  dividing  her  garden  space  into  equal 
divisions  so  that  each  child  can  have  a 
flower  bed  of  his  own.  It  will  be  well  to 
have  one,  that  belongs  to  the  whole  kinder- 
garten. This  had  best  be  the  vegetable 
garden,  and  should  be  cared  for  by  the  dif- 
ferent groups  in  turn.  Each  individual 
child  should  be  responsible  for  the  care  of 
his  own  flower  bed.  After  the  beds  are 
approximately  laid  off,  the  children  then  can 
measure  them  accurately.  All  of  them  can 
be  separated  from  one  another  by  small 
foot  paths.  These  can  be  made  most  easily 
by  tightly  stretching  garden  cord  between 
two  stakes  that  are  driven  into  the  ground 
at  each  end  of  a  little  bed.  Parallel  to  this, 
another  line  can  be  placed,  which  will  serve 
to  determine  the  width,  and  between  the 
two,  the  children  can  beat  a  path  by  tread- 
ing the  earth  down  firmly  with  the  feet. 
The  earth  must  be  slightly  damp,  and  a 
straight  way  can  be  driven  by  placing  one 
foot  directly  in  front  of  the  other ;  this  pro- 
cess being  repeated  until  the  whole  space  is 
trodden  down.  The  very  little  children  can- 
not make  such  fine  gardens,  but  they  are  in- 
terested in  collecting  stones  or  shells,  and 
these  can  be  used  by  them  to  divide  their 
flower  beds  from  one  another. 

VI.  Planting  of  seeds  saved  from  last 
autumn's  store. 

^Copyrighted,  1907,  by  Mary  A.  Proudfoot. 


a.  Poppies,  b.  Sweet  Alyssum.  c.  Sweel 
Peas.  d.  Marigold.  e.  Cornflower.  f. 
Asters. 

VII.  Cutting  and  stringing  of  pieces  of 
paper  to  be  hung  over  the  beds  as  scare- 
crows. 

Let  the  children  cut  pieces  of  paper  and 
string  them  at  intervals  on  a  string.  These 
can  be  hung  just  above  the  rows  of  seeds 
planted,  and  will  serve  as  "scare-crows." 

VIII.  Transplant  the  nasturtiums  that 
have  been  growing  in  the  window  boxes. 
The  plants  will  have  attained  a  sufficient 
growth  by  this  time  to  be  transplanted 
easily  if  the  children  are  careful  to  dig  them 
up  with  plenty  of  earth  clinging  to  the 
roots.  After  transplanting,  water  the  plants 
well,  and  cover  with  newspapers  for  a  day. 

IX.  Preparation  of  the  vegetable  bed. 
Use  the  seeds  obtained  from  the  autumn's 

store. 

a.  Radish,  b.  Onion,  c.  Lettuce,  d. 
Beans. 

If  this  bed  belongs  to  all  the  children  of 
the  kindergarten,  they  themselves  should 
decide  what  should  be  done  with  the  pro- 
duce. Of  course  the  care  of  the  gardens 
will  be  the  daily  duty  of  the  children,  as 
long  as  the  season  lasts. 

X.  A  walk  to  observe  the  latest  changes 
m  the  landscape. 

Arouse  the  children's  interest  and  en- 
thusiasm in  all  awakening  nature.  Let  them 
make  a  collection  of  the  different  kinds  of 
"baby  buds"  and  put  them  in  water  to 
watch  them  unfold.  Let  the  children  tell 
their  own  stories  about  the  long  winter 
sleep.  They  will  discover  spontaneously, 
that  the  pussy-willow  wears  a  fur  coat. 
Why? 

XI.  A  walk  to  obtain  wild  plants. 
Whether  it  be  violet,  wild  pansy,  or  the 

like,  let  the  children  carefully  dig  up  a  little 
plant,  and  put  earth  and  all  into  a  basket  to 
take  home.  Be  sure  to  direct  the  children 
as  to  the  correct  method  of  taking  up  a 
plant  without  injuring  the  roots.  For  such 
digging  a  trowel  is  best.  If  possible,  allow 
them  to  transplant  these  treasurers  in  their 
little  gardens  upon  the  same  day  that  they 
are  obtained,  in  order  to  preserve  the  plant 
more  safely, 

XII.  Make  prints  of  some  of  the 
wild  flowers. 

This  can  be  done  by  placing  a  flower  and 
several  leaves  upon  one  of  the  blue  prints. 
Place  both  of  these  in  a  frame,  and  expose 
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them  to  the  sunHg:ht  longr  enough  to  make 
an  impression.  Leaf  and  flower  must  be 
separated  and  placed  so  that  the  outline  of 
the  plant  can  develop  distinctly.  The  length 
of  time  for  exposure  depends  upon  the 
light.  After  this  impression  is  taken,  the 
blue  print  should  be  taken  out  quickly, 
dipped  in  cold  water,  and  spread  out  to 
partially  dry.  While  it  is  still  somewhat 
damp,  it  should  be  put  into  a  book  to  en- 
tirely dry.  Little  booklets  can  be  made  of 
these,  which  will  contain  the  pictures  of  all 
their  spring  beauties.  It  would  also  be  in- 
teresting to  allow  them  to  make  a  collection 
of  autumn  impressions  as  well. 

XIIL  Gather  dandelions  And  other  wild 
flowers. 

Let  the  children  tastefully  arrange 
bouquets  for  the  kindergarten,  sorting  the 
flowers  accordinir  to  their  colors,  and  com- 
bining those  which  are  most  harmonious. 
This  little  task  can  become  a  daily  delight. 

At  another  time,  wreaths  of  diflFerent 
kinds  can  be  made,  together  with  diflFerent 
kinds  of  flower  chains,  thus  making  pretty 
decorations  for  the  kindergarten. 

Flowers  can  be  used  appropriately  for 
nature  plays;  in  fact,  many  creative  stories 
can  be  worked  out  with  all  kinds  of  nature 
materials. 

Occupations  usinjy  nature  materials. 

Let  the  children  lay  out  miniature  parks 
in  the  sand  tables.  They  can  imitate  land- 
scape gardening  by  using  flowers  to  carry 
out  color  schemes.  Real  flowers  might  be 
used  for  a  day,  but  to  make  the  picture 
more  permanent,  make  tissue  paper  blos- 
soms. Use  various  branching  twigs  for 
trees,  gather  mosses,  shells,  stones  and 
acorns  to  mark  oflf  paths  and  roads.  Some- 
where in  the  scene  make  an  indentation  to 
represent  a  lake.  A  mirror  can  be  used  for 
water  effects.  On  the  edge  of  the  lake  let 
the  children  build  a  little  rustic  boat-house 
of  twigs.  Small  canoes  or  boats  can  be 
drawn  up  near  the  pier.  These  can  be  made 
of  bark.  Rustic  bridges  can  also  be  con- 
structed of  the  same  material;  little  park 
benches  of  twigs. 

Later  in  the  season  many  things  can  be 
made  of  green  burrs,  like  baskets,  toy 
houses  and  the  like.  Play  houses  can  be 
made  of  tall  weeds  woven  together  with 
twigs,  which  will  be  large  enough  to  admit 
several  children. 


PLANS  FOR  THE  PRIMARY  GRADES. 
Subject:    The  Garden. 

Those  flowers  which  seem  most  appro- 
priate for  the  Resurrection  time  are  lilies, 
tulips,  hyacinths  and  daflFodils.  As  bulbs, 
we  put  them  to  sleep  in  their  beds  in 
autumn  and  at  the  season  of  nature's  resur- 
rection they  appear,  to  bring  to  us  the 
Christ-like  message  of  spring's  awakening, 
announcing  glad  tidings  to  all  those  hearts 
most  ready  to  receive  it. 

Fall  preparation  for  spring  flowers. 

The  way  to  prepare  a  bed  for  the  bulbs 
is  to  make  one  of  sandy  soil,  and  then  to 
mix  it  well  with  rotten  manure.  Bury  the 
bulbs  firmly  in  this  bed  and  then  cover  them 
with  three  or  four  inches  of  earth.  When 
it  begins  to  get  cold,  lay  over  them  a  six 
inch  blanket  of  straw  or  leaves.  About  the 
first  of  April  gradually  lay  oflf  the  covering. 

A  Study  of  Various  Conditions  Necessary 
To  Growth. 

A  soil  test  with  seeds  planted  in  early 
spring. 

Take  three  small  boxes;  fill  respectively 
with  black  loam,  sand,  and  clay.  Plant  in 
each  a  few  kernels  of  corn,  or  any  other 
seed  that  produces  strong,  vigorous  plants. 
Place  all  three  where  conditions  of  light 
and  heat  are  the  same,  and  water  daily. 
Which  takes  the  most  water,  which  the 
least  ?  In  which  box  do  the  plants  come  up 
first?  Which  shows  the  thriftiest  growth? 
Carry  on  the  experiments  until  the  plants 
have  attained  sufficient  size  to  yield  con- 
clusive evidence. 

B.  Ligfht  test  with  seeds. 

Fill  three  boxes  or  pots  with  black  loam ; 
plant  corn,  or  flax  seed. 

a.  Set  box  i  in  a  good  light. 

b.  Set  box  2  in  a  medium  light. 

c.  Set  box  3  in  a  poor  light. 

In  caring  for  these,  give  to  each  a  uniform 
amount  of  water. 

C.  Food  test  with  bulbs. 

Place  the  root  end  of  an  onion  in  some 
sand  and  keep  moist.  Do  not  bury  the 
onion  in  it.  Place  in  good  light  and  a  warm 
place.  As  the  sprouts  grow,  what  happens 
to  the  bulb?  Where  is  the  young  growing 
plant  getting  its  food? 

At  the  same  time,  plant  a  sound  onion  in 
good  soil.  Entirely  cover  the  onion.  Keep 
the  two  side  by  side,  and  make  daily  obser- 
vations and  comparisons.    If  some  Chinese 
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lily-bulbs  can  be  obtained  at  this  season,  it 
>rVould  be  interesting  to  start  some  of  these 
in  water  to  show  that  plants  take  different 
kinds  of  nourishment. 

D.     Light  test  with  bulbs. 

Put  a  sound  onion  in  a  warm  place  where 
there  is  not  much  light,  for  several  weeks. 
Bring  out  after  well  sprouted,  and  compare 
with  those  growing  in  the  light;  observe 
and  compare  the  bulbs. 

Suggestions:  a.  Soil  and  light  tests 
with  seeds  should  precede  the  making  of 
indoor  gardens  by  at  least  two,  and  if  pos- 
sible three  weeks,  and  should  immediately 
follow  the  food  and  light  tests  with  bulbs, 
b.  No  small  part  of  the  value  of  this  work 
to  the  child  is  the  systematic  and  orderly 
procedure.  This  inspires  thriftiness,  and 
begets  a  more  conscientious  and  intelligent 
quality  of  work. 

Make  window  boxes  for  indoor  gardens. 

These  boxes  can  be  made  by  cutting  off 
the  tops  of  some  grocery  box.  The  depth 
of  window  box  need  not  be  greater  than 
three  or  four  inches.  For  drainage  several 
holes  should  be  bored  in  the  bottom  and 
over  these  place  broken  pieces  of  crockery. 
Indoor  gardens  should  be  planted  for  most 
localities  about  the  middle  of  March,  not 
later  than  April  first.  It  is  best  not  to  try 
to  have  individual  boxes,  but  have  several 
class  boxes,  so  that  many  plants  may  be 
started.  It  is  interesting  to  children  to  plant 
two  or  three  little  seeds  in  the  half  of  an 
egg  shell,  and  then  to  place  the  egg  shell 
containing  the  seeds  in  a  window  box.  This 
makes  transplanting  easy  and  safe.  In 
planting,  make  use  of  the  facts  discovered 
by  the  various  tests.  Water  daily.  Sow  a 
few  flax-seeds  among  the  others,  that  the 
children  may  have  opportunity  to  exercise 
their  sense  of  discrimination.  This  may 
also  be  accomplished  by  mixing  two  kinds 
of  seeds  in  a  box.  Children  can  prepare 
labels  and  placards  for  garden  boxes.  When 
the  plants  are  about  three-quarters  to  an 
inch  high,  they  should  be  carefully  thinned 
out. 

The  best  seeds  to  plant. 

In  regard  to  the  seeds  to  be  used,  discuss 
this  question  with  children,  and  guide  their 
selection  so  as  to  include  such  as  will  be 
practical  and  mature  early.  The  following 
have  been  found  satisfactory  for  school 
gardens : 

Flowers : 

♦Dwarf  and  climbing  Nasturtiums 


♦Pansy 

♦Mignonette 

♦Balsam 

Bachelor's  Button 

♦Sweet  Alyssum 

Poppies 

Sweet  Peas 

Petunia 

Vegetables : 

♦Tomato 

Beans 

♦Pepper 

Peas 

Radish 

Lettuce 

Those  marked  with  a  star  may  be  started 
indoors  and  transplanted  later.  Gourds  are 
curious  and  interesting  and  are  quite 
decorative  if  planted  so  as  to  climb  over 
some  old  fence,  or  on  poles. 

Plans  for  out  of  door  gardens  to  be 
started  in  April  or  May. 

Each  child  if  possible,  should  have  a  very 
small  garden,  or  two  children  may  have  a 
small  bed  together.  There  should  be  one 
garden  common  to  all,  and  in  contrast  to 
the  kindergarten  plan  make  this  one  a 
flower,  rather  than  a  vegetable  garden,  as 
the  artistic  possibilities  in  arrangement,  and 
the  like,  (landscape  gardening),  are  so 
much  greater,  also  the  range  of  choice, 
thereby  giving  the  individual  a  broader 
opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  individual 
taste  and  creative  effort.  This  effort  and 
interest  are  secured  for  a  common,  and  not 
an  individual  result.  Any  area  may  be 
tastefully  divided  and  arranged  to  represent 
a  Dutch,  Old  English,  Colonial,  or  New 
England  garden.  Elements  of  the  tradi- 
tional, historic,  or  artistic,  and  the  senti- 
ment they  awaken,  will  be  thus  combined 
with  the  child's  delight  in  doing. 

Measurements  should  be  taken  and  plans 
worked  out  according  to  either  a  simple  or 
more  complex  basis.  These  plans  may  be 
made  by  drawing,  stick  laving,  or  in  sand 
boxes,  and  such  exercises  will  afford  excel- 
lent opportunity  for  practical  number  work. 
Select  flowers  for  the  garden  on  a  basis  of 
the  children's  choice,  and  somewhat  in 
accordance  with  the  kind  of  garden.  Let 
the  children  collect  stones,  bricks,  or  barrel 
hoops,  to  border  their  beds.  Each  child 
should  have  a  hoe,  rake,  and  trowel  if  pos- 
sible ;  if  but  one,  use  the  trowel.  Let  them 
proceed  first  by  putting  the  garden  into 
order  and  preparing  the  earth  for  the  plant- 
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ing.  Examine  and  analyze  the  soil.  Plant 
according  to  plan,  and  give  such  care  as 
may  be  necessary  in  way  of  weeding,  water- 
ing, and  the  like. 

Suggestions:  A  diary  with  interesting 
covers  designed  by  the  children  may  be 
made,  also  a  rain  record,  including  all  out 
of  door  observations.  Indeed  daily  obser- 
vations should  be  made  out  of  doors,  for 
occasional  walks  will  greatly  stimulate  and 
cultivate  habits  of  keen  and  intelligent 
observation.  Make  much  of  the  first 
flowers,  hepaticas,  pussy-willows,  and  the 
like. 

"It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  re- 
ceive." Arouse  the  desire  to  co-operate 
with  nature  rather  than  simply  to  accept  of 
her  bounty.  Do  not  permit  reckless  pluck- 
ing and  plundering  in  woods  and  fields.  The 
germ  of  vandalism  is  nourished  in  such 
simple  thoughtless  acts.  Interest  will  be 
increased  by  telling  stories  like  the  Chinese 
legend  of  the  daffodils,  or  from  the  Greek 
Myths — Narcissos  and  Hyacinths. 


GARDEN  WORK  FOR  MORE  AD- 
VANCED CLASSES. 

MARY  A.  PROUDFOOT.B.S.M.  A. 

More  advanced  studies  in  Propagation. 
(See  indoor  garden  plan.) 

Compare  bulbs  with  tubers.  What  have 
tubers  that  bulbs  have  not?  (Eyes).  What 
plants  reproduce  by  means  of  tubers? 
(Irish  potatoes,  artichokes,  peonies,  and 
dahlias).  Examine  potatoes  to  find  the 
eyes.  How  many  are  there?  Have  sweet 
potatoes  any  eyes?  Discuss  the  difference 
between  roots  and  stems  in  appearance  and 
function.  Have  the  children  ever  planted 
potatoes,  or  harvested  them  in  the  fall? 
How  many  usually  are  planted  in  each  hill  ? 
how  many  afterwards  dug  up?  These, 
answers  must  be  based  upon  experience. 

Place  a  section  of  a  potato  containing 
eyes,  in  water  or  moist  sand.  Determine 
what  grows  from  the  eyes.  Later  put  some 
potatoes  in  a  box  of  black  earth.  Plant 
several  whole  potatoes  in  a  box  of  earth  for 
ihe  purpose  of  watching  their  general  man- 
ner of  growth — sprouting,  riveting,  etc. 
What  happens  to  the  potato  as  the  sprouts 
grow?     (It  shrinks).     Why? 

Plant  a  good  hill  of  potatoes  in  an  indoor 
garden  for  the  purpose  of  growing  new 
potatoes.  If  planted  early,  and  such  con- 
ditions as  light,  heat  and  soil  are  favorable, 
they  should  be  well  formed  by  the  end  of 


the  school  year,  and  the  manner  of  propaga- 
tion may  then  be  shown. 

A  similar  demonstration  may  be  made 
with  the  tubers  of  the  dahlia  which,  though 
a  tuber,  shows  a  somewhat  different  man- 
ner of  propagation. 

Do  potatoes  ever  produce  seed?  Have 
the  children  ever  seen  potato  seeds?  Where 
do  they  come  in  the  plant?  What  do  they 
look  like?  (Come  upon  the  flowers.  Look 
like  little  green  balls.  Seed  men  sometimes 
use  the  seeds  of  potatoes,  and  in  this  way 
the  different  varieties  are  obtained). 

Have  the  children  ever  seen  the  wild 
potato  plant?  It  can  easilv  be  recognized 
by  its  resemblance  to  the  cultivated  variety 
in  foliage,  blossom  and  seed.  Dig  up  a 
wild  potato  plant.  Are  there  any  tubers? 
When  in  the  woods  in  later  spring  look  for 
the  Deadly  Nightshade,  a  beautiful  climb- 
ing plant  of  the  potato  family. 

Children  are  often  puzzled  to  know  how 
the  hard  stones  of  certain  fruits  and  the 
hard-shelled  nuts  can  sprout.  They  might 
be  encouraged  at  this  time  to  plant  some  of 
these.  It  will  be  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  see  demonstrated  the  wonderful  force 
and  energy  of  life. 

Other  Suggestions. 

In  connection  with  light  tests,  children  of 
older  grades  can  make  one  or  several  skyo- 
meters,  according  to  simple  directions 
given  by  Professor  Myers  in  his  Rational 
Arithmetic.  With  this  little  instrument,  a 
systematic  observation  of  the  angle  of  the 
sun's  rays  may  be  observed  throughout  the 
season.  The  data  thus  obtained  may  be 
applied  in  the  work  pertaining  to  the  gar- 
den. It  may  be  of  special  use  in  determin- 
ing the  best  angle  for  the  top  of  a  hot  bed. 

Small  Creatures  Related  to  the  Garden. 

In  connection  with  the  actual  and  pre- 
liminary garden  work,  it  will  be  found  in- 
teresting and  profitable  to  make  a  study  of 
such  insects,  and  other  small  creatures,  as 
may  be  most  often  seen  in  the  garden,  and 
that  may  have  some  general  influence  on 
the  general  plan,  e.  g.,  the  earthworm,  toad, 
various  beetles,  caterpillars,  etc.  For 
practical  help  in  developing  this  line  of 
work,  see  Hodge's  Nature  Study  and  Life, 
and  Comstock's  Insect  Life. 

Earthworms. 

About  this  time,  interest  m.ay  be  aroused 
in  the  work  of  earthworms  in  Mother 
Nature's  planning.  (Teacher  read  Dar- 
win's Vegetable  Mould  and  Elarth-worms, 
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for  interesting  facts).  Make  observations 
as  to  the  depth  of  burrows,  amount  (by 
weight)  of  castings  in  a  given  area.  Man- 
ner of  burrowing.  Bring  some  into  the 
school  room.  Put  them  into  a  glass  jar 
partially  filled  with  sand,  with  a  layer  of 
finely  broken  leaves  over  the  surface.  Keep 
this  moist.  Why  do  we  see  so  many  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground  after  a  rainfall? 
What  do  they  eat?  How  do  they  see? 
Bring  out  the  economic  value.  Look  for 
eggs  around  the  burrows. 

The  Toad. 

This  is  another  good  helper  in  the  gar- 
den. During  the  early  spring  the  eggs  may 
be  found  lying  in  the  bottom  of  ditches  and 
ponds,  long  strings  of  the  albuminous  sub- 
stance containing  little  black  eggs.  These 
can  be  kept  in  a  glass  aquarium,  and  when 
the  young  hatch  they  can  be  fed  on  the 
al^ae  that  is  abundant  in  stagnant  ponds. 
tor  practical  information  concerning  the 
toad  and  his  economic  relation  to  men,  see 
Hodge's  Nature  Study  and  Life. 

Stories: 

Emilie  Poulsson  In  the  Child's  World : 

a.  Spring  and  Her  Helpers — Emilie 
Poulsson. 

b.  The  Little  Womi  That  Was  Glad  To 
Be  Alive — Eliz.  Peabodv. 

Helen  Beckwith's  In  Myth  Land: 

Clytie,  or  The  Sunflower  Myth. 
Lucy  Larcum's  poems: 
Violets. 


A  MESSAGE  OF  SPRING. 

MARY  S.  PROUDFOOT.  B.  P. 

The  whole  hill  was  studded  with  blue  and 
white  anemones,  but  on  the  bank  of  a  little 
lake  where  the  sunbeams  bathed,  lived  a 
family  of  yellow  buttercups,  they  had  just 
come  up  from  the  grass,  awakened  by  the 
first  kiss  of  spring.  How  happy  they  were ! 

"Ah  here  comes  the  west  wind  to  rock 
us,''  called  one,  as  it  swung  itself  on  its  tall 
stem. 

"The  sun  gave  me  my  color,  so  this  is 
why  I  shine  like  pure  gold,"  said  the 
second,  and  nodded  toward  heave:n. 

"To  stay  here  on  the  edge  of  the  lake  in 
the  midst  of  sunshine,  this  is  surely  the  best 
place  on  earth,"  said  a  third. 

"Yes,"  responded  another,  "that  is  what 
I  think,  for  I  could  not  be  happy  where 
there  was  no  sunshine." 

"Neither  could  I,  nor  I,"  said  all  but  one 


of  the  others,  (this  was  the  mother,  taller 
and  more  beautiful  than  all  the  rest,)  who 
replied:  "Be  happy  wherever  .you  are 
xhe  world  may  not  alwavs  be  bright.  Be 
your  own  sunshine  children  and  you  shall 
one  day  become  as  a  light. 

"Mother,  how  do  you  know?"  asked  they. 

"Try  it,  my  blossoms,  and  see!"  and  be- 
fore she  had  finished  speaking,  they  heard 
the  sound  of  children's  voices  and  the  next 
moment  two  rapred  little  girls  came  in 
sight. 

"Oh,  see  the  beautiful  buttercups,  the 
first  this  year!  How  splendid  that  we  have 
found  them!  Let  us  pick  them  and  make 
a  bouquet  to  take  home  to  mother." 

The  little  flowers  trembled  when  they 
heard  what  was  going  to  happen,  and  all 
but  the  mother  of  the  buttercups  felt  almost 
like  cryinQf  when  the  children  picked  them 
and  carried  them  away  from  the  sunny 
bank.  When  the  little  children  reached 
home,  they  found  a  broken  bottle,  filled  it 
with  water,  and  put  the  flowers  into  it. 
This  was  somewhat  different  from  being 
left  out  in  the  lovely  sunshine,  and  at  first 
the  buttercups  sighed,  but  remembering 
what  their  mother  had  said,  they  deter- 
mined not  to  feel  sad.  The  little  hut  where 
the  children  lived  was  dark  and  low,  and  in 
a  chair  sat  the  children's  mother,  who  was 
blind. 

"See  what  we  have  brought  you,  mother; 
lovely  buttercups !"  said  the  children.  The 
mother  smiled,  and  though  she  could  not 
see  the  flowers,  stretched  out  her  hands 
toward  them. 

"Shine,  shine,"  whispered  one  of  the  but- 
tercups, and  immediately  each  blossom 
grew  so  wonderfully  bright,  that  the  whole 
room  seemed  to  be  filled  with  sunshine,  and 
it  was  as  bright  as  it  had  been  on  the  banks 
of  the  lake.  The  children's  voices  rang  out 
like  birds,  and  a  light  shone  all  about  the 
mother.  Every  flower  was  glad  now,  and 
this  time  in  one  voice  they  all  whispered 
the  word,  "Shine!" 

At  once  each  golden  cup  was  a  blaze  of 
hght,  such  light  that  the  darkest  corner  of 
the  room  shone.  The  blind  woman  rose 
from  her  chair  and  as  if  waking  from  a 
dream,  suddenly  opened  her  eyes. 

"Children,  children,  I  can  see  I  You  have 
brought  me  messengers  of  light!"  The 
little  room  was  still  bright,  but  the  butter- 
cups were  gone. 
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PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 

BERTHA  JOHNSTON. 

All  leaders  in  education  have,  from  the 
earliest  times  recognized  the  importance  of 
training  the  body  as  well  as  developing  the 
powers  of  the  mind.  Naturally  at  any 
given  time,  such  bodily  training  as  was 
employed  accorded  with  the  accepted  ideal 
of  education  in  general.  In  order  to  better 
understand  the  various  movements  of  our 
own  day  for  the  introduction  of  such  train- 
ing we  will  take  a  cursory  view  of  the  ideals 
of  the  past  and  the  success  with  which  the 
educators  accomplished  their  aims. 

Greek  EdnoatioiL 

In  the  early  days  of  Greece,  the  only 
physical  education  received  by  the  child 
was  much  like  that  received  by  the  children 
of  the  Indians  or  other  primitive  races. 
They  would  run,  leap,  swim,  ride,  throw 
the  disc  and  use  the  bow  and  arrow  in 
imitation  of  their  elders  and  so  get  an  all- 
round  physical  training  suited  to  their  later 
life. 

In  historic  times  for  the  boys  of  seven  to 
eleven  years  the  education  was  half  physi- 
cal and  half  intellectual.  The  aim,  we  are 
told,  was  to  make  men  independent,  re- 
spectful, freedom-loving,  law-abiding, 
healthy,  clean  in  thought,  ready  in  action, 
devoted  to  their  families,  the  fatherland 
and  the  gods.  The  gymnastics  planned  for 
the  average  youth  made  for  health, 
strength,  adroitness,  ease,  self-possession, 
and  a  dignified  bearing.  It  may  be  a  sur- 
prise to  some  to  learn  that  only  a  small 
number  were  trained  to  take  part  in  the 
Olympic  games.  The  athlete,  as  such, 
was  not  the  national  ideal.  He  did  not 
represent  the  all-round,  aesthetic  develop- 
ment which  was  devised  for  the  average 
citizen.  The  gymnastic  teacher  was  not 
appointed  by  the  state  but  was  found  in 
private  schools.  Games  were  conducted 
under  a  really  scientific  system. 

The  directed  play  of  the  young  boys  in- 
cluded lively  ball  games,  swimming,  walk- 
ing on  tiptoe,  jumping,  arm  movements, 
hanging,  rope-climbing,  holding  of  weights 
in  extended  arms,  racing,  boxing  and 
wrestling. 

The  older  youths  were  trained  to  run, 
leap,  throw  the  discus,  fling  the  javelin, 
wrestle  and  to  dance.     The  running  was 


difficult  as  it  was  in  the  deep  sand.  The 
javelin-throwing  cultivated  both  hand  and 
eve,  giving  skill  and  precision.  The 
wrestling  was  supposed  to  train  the  body, 
the  temoer  and  the  patience.  The  rubbing 
with  sand  and  oil,  the  lying  for  awhile  in 
the  hot  sun  and  the  plunge  into  the  cold 
water,  all  a  part  of  this  exercise,  would 
inure  to  both  heat  and  cold.  Loungers 
were  not  allowed  in  these  training  places. 
Certainly  such  traini/ig  made  for  manly 
rigor  and  self-control.  Some  of  the  toys 
which  helped  in  this  regard  were  the  ball, 
top,  hoop,  swing,  see-saw,  skipping-rope, 
knuckle  bones,  and  hobby-horse,  all 
familiar  to  the  modern  child. 

It  is  of  interest  to  read  that  dancing  was 
employed  as  a  medium,  a  connection  of 
opposites  as  it  were  between  the  intel- 
lectual and  the  physical  training.  Only  the 
freeborn  might  join  in  the  dances  of  the 
great  choruses  or  might  dance  in  the  religi- 
ous exercises  before  the  gods.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  the  fact  that  all  the  freeborn 
children  were  trained  to  these  sacred 
dances  would  perhaps  account  for  the 
readiness  with  which  large  choruses  were 
assembled  for  the  great  dramatic  per- 
formances. 

Having  attained  the  age  of  sixteen  the 
youths  for  two  years  were  trained  in  boxing 
and  wrestling,  the  wrestling  being  more 
violent  in  character  than  before. 

After  they  were  eighteen  years  of  age 
they  were  admitted  to  citizenship  and  now 
received  a  military  training.  They  were 
made  acquainted  by  actual  life  in  camp  with 
the  topography  of  Athens  and  learned  the 
art  of  enforcing  law  and  order  among  the 
people. 

In  the  later  days  of  Greece  we  find  that 
Aristotle  contributed  ideas  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  physical  education  which  are  in 
many  respects  timely  today.  He  would 
have  such  education  tend  to  nobility  and 
not  ferocity.  The  three  years  after  puberty 
he  would  have  the  youth  devote  to  letters, 
music,  drawing.  Then  he  would  give 
severe  training  in  the  matter  of  exercise 
and  of  diet. 

The  first  public  gymnasium  was  organ- 
ized by  the  Lacedemonians.  Athens  bor- 
rowed the  idea.  Neither  Plato  nor 
Aristotle  believed  that  a  republic  could  be 
at  its  best  unless  the  youth  received  physi- 
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cal  training  as  well  as  the  training  of  the 
mind.  Hence  we  find  that  Plato,  in  connec- 
tion with  his  Academy,  as  did  Aristotle 
with  his  Lyceum,  had  a  gymnasium  at- 
tached as  an  essential  part  of  the  plan. 
Here  training  was  given  under  skilled 
teachers  who  understood  the  particular 
needs  of  each  child. 

In  Sparta  the  regime  was  much  more 
severe.  The  hardy  if  heartless  soldier  was 
the  ideal.  The  aim  here  was  to  train  to 
endurance — the  endurance  of  hunger, 
thirst,  torture,  death,  even  the  little  chil- 
dren were  forbidden  to  scream.  When 
they  once  had  left  the  parental  home  at 
the  age  of  seven  they  were  obliged  to  sleep 
on  beds  of  hay  without  blankets,  and  to 
wear  no  shoes.  Hunting  was  approved  as 
approaching  the  experiences  of  actual  war- 
fare, and  inuring  to  hardships.  Here,too, 
however,  amidst  all  this  hard,  severe  life 
we  find  that  dancing  was  esteemed  as  giv- 
ing ease  in  military  maneuvers.  To  the 
quick  music  of  the  flute,  the  dancers  would 
go  through  the  forms  of  attacking  and  re- 
treat. A  comparison  with  the  war-dances 
of  the  American  Indians  might  be  of  in- 
terest and  value.  It  would  seem  that  music 
hath  charm  to  arouse  as  welt  as  to  soothe 
the  savage  breast.  The  women  of  Sparta, 
also  received  severe  physical  training  that 
they  might  be  fitted  to  be  the  mothers  of 
warriors. 

Soman  Training. 

In  Rome  as  in  Sparta  the  ideal  of  educa- 
tion appeared  to  be  the  development  of  the 
individual  as  fearless  defender  of  the  state 
with  the  difference  that  in  Rome  the  family 
life  was  honored  and  the  family  life  as  such 
was  an  integral  part  of  the  social  organiza- 
tion as  it  was  not  in  Sparta. 

Racing,  riding,  discus-throwing,  wielding 
of  the  lance,  and  swimming  were  the 
natural  exercises  which  prepared  for  the 
later  life  of  action  in  field  and  camp.  In 
the  practice-racing  the  young;  men  must 
run  in  armor  twice  as  heavy  as  that  used  in 
actual  warfare,  to  end  with  a  plunge  into 
the  Tiber,  so  that  the  feat  of  Horatious  at 
the  Bridge  seems  quite  a  natural  outcome 
of  previous  training. 

The  spirit  of  animating  the  physical 
training  of  a  people  appears  very  clearly  in 
their  festivals.  In  Greece,  the  character  of 
the  competitive  exercises  at  the  Olympian 
and  other  games,  while  strenuous,  was  at 


the  same  time  permeated  by  a  certain  re- 
straint and  appreciation  of  proportion  and 
the  beautiful.  There  was  nothing  to  arouse 
the  savage  instincts  of  man^  All  made  for 
beauty  and  there  was  joy  for  the  con- 
testants as  well  as  for  the  onlookers. 

The  festivals  at  Rome  were  of  a  sterner 
character  that  came  to  a  climax  finally  in 
the  gladitorial  combats  in  which  life  and 
death  were  so  often  at  stake  and  in  which 
blood  and  carnage  aroused  all  the  most 
cruel  passions  of  a  people.  Actual  physical 
conquest  was  what  was  best  appreciated 
and  gloried  in  by  these  conquerors  of  the 
world.  Dr.  Harris  points  out  the  relation 
between  these  contests  when  at  their  best 
and  the  moral  ideals  of  the  people.  The 
violent  struggle  between  two  opponents 
expressed  to  the  eager  onlooker  the  inner 
spirit  of  his  race;  their  joy  in  the  conquest 
of  the  will  over  all  obstacles. 

As  luxury  and  love  of  ease  developed  in 
Rome  the  training  in  these  severe  bodily 
exercises  declined,  enervation  of  mind  and 
bodv  followed  and  the  once  rulers  of  the 
world  lost  freedom  of  mind,  and  limit  with 
control  of  body. 

Mediaeval  Times. 

During  the  days  of  chivalry,  physical 
training  was  confined  largely  to  the  higher 
classes,  to  the  knights  who  must  be  trained 
for  deeds  of  daring;  the  festivals  at  which 
feats  of  strength  and  prowess  took  place 
assumed  the  form  of  the  tournament  in 
which  many  took  part  or  the  joust  in  which 
there  were  two  contestants. 

The  training  of  the  youth  involved  prac- 
tice with  the  sword,  lance,  and  the  like. 
He  must  learn  the  management  of  the 
horse  skilful  and  was  also  trained  in  the 
fasting  and  self-control  in  all  respects,  in- 
cluding courtesy  to  the  enemy. 

The  Christian  spirit  p-ave  an  element  of 
grace  and  of  magnanimity  not  found  in 
earlier  days.  The  warrior  of  this  day 
scorned  the  idea  of  any  book-learning  for 
himself,  however,  thus  diflfering  from  the 
soldier  of  Greek  and  Roman  days. 

The  Modem  Movement. 

With  the  invention  of  printing  came  a 
return  to  book-learning  and  this  time  for 
peasant  as  well  as  for  noble.  Luther,  who, 
espoused  the  cause  of  education  for  the 
people,  included  practice  in  musica  and  in 
chivalric  games  as  among  the  necessities  of 
a  complete  education. 
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Rousseau  recommended  a  return  to  the 
(Jreek  gymnasium  and  Basedow  incorpor- 
ated such  training:  in  his  school  at  Dessau 
as  did  Salzmann  in  his  school. 

Gutsmuth    did    much    to    organize  and 

, 'larize  the  gymnasium  in  Germany.   In 

1786  he  supervised  the  gymnasium  of 
Schnepfe;nthal,  but  it  remained  for  Jahn  to 
organize  and  stimulate  the  movement  that 
its  spirit  permeated  all  of  Germany  and 
spread  to  countries  far  beyond.  As  the 
work  and  influence  of  Vater  Jahn  are  but 
little  known  to  the  average  American 
teacher  we  will  devote  some  pages  to  the 
man  whose  faith  and  enthusiasm  and  public 
spirit  has  inspiration  for  us  today. 

Friedrich  Ludwig  Jahn,  popularly  known 
b^'  his  gfrateful  countrymen  as  Vater  Jahn, 
was  the  father  of  the  modern  gymnasium, 
being  the  first  to  establish  it  in  a  national 
scale. 

He  was  born  at  Lanz,  near  Wittenberg, 
Germany,  in  1778,  two  years  later  than  the 
Swedish  Ling. 

Jahn  studied  at  the  University  of  Halle, 
in  the  divinity  school.  His  fine  and  deep 
nature  was  troubled  by  the  Idleness,  drink 
and  duelling  characteristic  of  the  many 
students'  societies  and  he  opposed  them 
vigorously,  which  naturally  aroused  the 
antagonism  of  those  criticized,  however 
justly*  Jahn  studied  in  other  universities  as 
well. 

When  twenty-two  years  old  he  wrote  a 
paper  on  **The  Promotion  of  Patriotism  in 
the  German  Empire,"  and  organized  the 
Burschenschaft,  a  form  of  society  devoted 
to  intellectual  culture  and  natural,  whole- 
some pleasure  to  replace  the  less  worthy 
ones.  The  colors  chosen,  black,  red  and 
gold,  were  long  the  emblem  of  unity  and 
liberty,  especially  during  the  crucial  year 
of  1868. 

In  1810  he  wrote  another  patriotic  paper 
on  "German  Nationality"  and  this  year  he 
also  drilled  companies  of  boys  in  the  physi- 
cal exercises  he  was  evolving.  The 
Napoleonic  crisis  was  alarming  the  Ger- 
many of  so  many  separate  states. 

A  year  later,  with  the  approval  of  the 
non-threatened  government,  Jahn  opened 
in  Berlin  his  gymnasium,  the  Alma  Mater, 
as  has  been  said,  of  all  gymnasia  in  Ger- 
manv. 

He  served  with  Lutzow's  Jaeger  in  181 3, 
was  with  those  who  entered  Paris  in 
triumph,  and  was  held  in  such  esteem  that 


he  was  consulted  concerning  the  organiza- 
tion of  Germany. 

He  continued  to  develop  his  system  of 
phvsical  education  or  Deutsche  Turnpunst, 
as  he  called  it  in  1816. 

His  gymnasia  had  been  planned  original- 
ly as  places  where  along  with  the  physical 
training  would  be  inculcated  a  spirit  of 
unity  and  love  for  the  fatherland.  But  the 
contagious  enthusiasm  and  courage  of  the 
founder  was  caught  up  by  the  pupils;  the 
love  of  country  and  spirit  of  u;iity  pro- 
ceeded hand  in  hand  with  the  desire  for 
political  freedom.  This  awoke  the  pears  of 
the  near-sighted,  ever-suspicious  and  arbi- 
tary  government  and  the  man  who  was  be- 
loved by  the  youth  all  over  the  country 
wherever  his  influence  reached  was  ar- 
rested as  a  demogogue.  When  fears  of  a 
French  invasion  died  away  and  a  united 
Germany  seemed  no  longer  necessary,  he 
was  kept  in  durance  from  1819  to  1828. 
Banished  to  Freiburg,  he  was  prohibited  to 
teach  or  live  near  a  college.  It  was  not 
until  i860  that  he  was  restored  to  liberty. 

This  treatment  by  Germany  of  one  of 
her  truest  patriots,  remijid  kindergartners 
of  how  Froebel,  he  of  the  most  truly  religi- 
ous spirit,  was  misunderstood  and  feared  by 
the  same  Prussian  government. 

Upon  Jahn's  return,  however,  a  national 
subscription  was  taken  up  by  the  apprecia- 
tive people  and  this  gave  him  a  home. 

He  was  later  a  member  of  the  first  Ger- 
man parliament,  held  at  Frankfort,  but  Ger- 
many was  not  ready  yet  to  appreciate  her 
prophet.  Again  the  stirring  of  the  people 
for  self-expression  was  misunderstood  and 
Vater  Jahn  died  in  1852  with  his  great 
hopes  for  a  united  fatherland  unrealized. 
If  he  could  but  have  foreseen  the  events  of 
1871  that  brought  about  the  fulfillment  of 
his  dearest  wishes!  If  he  could  have  fore- 
seen how  his  gymnasia  were  to  influence 
for  good  not  only  Germany  but  countries 
far  bevond  her  borders ! 

The  gymnasium,  as  planned  by  Jahn,  was 
first  brought  to  America  in  1825  by  Cogs- 
well and  Bancroft  where  it  was  established 
at  Northampton,  Massachusetts,  as  a  part 
of  the  regular  instruction. 

An  interesting  and  valuable  book  was 
published  at  this  time,  being  a  translation 
bv  Charles  Beck  of  the  book  written  by 
Jahn  in  elucidation  of  his  system.  Beck, 
amonsr  other  reasons  for  its  introduction 
sees  in  it  "the  advantages  derived  by  a  re- 
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r»ublic  from  gymnastic  exercises  uniting  in 
one  occupation  all  the  different  classes  of 
people,  forming  a  new  tie." 

He  sees  in  it  also  "the  practical  applica- 
tion of  single  exercises  for  particular  pur- 
suits and  occupations." 

He  states  the  difficulties  found  in  trans- 
lation, as  there  are  many  words  used  by 
the  German  writer  for  which  he  can  find 
no  equivalent  at  the  time  in  English,  altho 
he  prophesies  that  such  needed  words  will 
i;i  time  become  a  part  of  the  English 
language. 

To  those  of  us  who  may  have  thought 
the  modern  gymnasium  as  a  gradual  evolu- 
tion from  a  simpler  form  it  is  a  revelation 
to  read  of  the  innumerable  exercises 
described  by  Jahn  and  of  the  many  kinds 
of  apparatus  devised  by  him.  The  single 
bar,  the  parallel  bars,  the  vaulting-horse, 
and  other  devices  were  of  his  invention. 
The  variety  of  exercises  and  the  variety 
in  the  variety  are  also  a  surprise.  Walking 
alone,  is  given  a  number  of  paragraphs  and 
several  kinds  of  running  are  recom- 
mended. Among  these  we  find  running  in 
straight  lines,  in  turning  of  sharp  angles 
and  running  around  trees  and  posts  at 
abrupt  angles. 

Balancing  is  given  a  number  of  pages. 
The  walking  along  a  bar  lying  on  the 
grou,nd  is  the  first  step.  Another  names 
the  walking  along  a  bar  (40x10  feet)  sus- 
pended between  posts.  A  small  bar  is 
placed  across  an  excavation  and  later  a  long 
plank  standing  on  edge  is  to  be  walked 
across. 

Varied  exercises  are  suggested  for  prac- 
tice when  standing  on  one  leg.  Among 
these  is  the  putting  on  of  the  coat,  while 
tlius  balanced. 

Practice  of  many  kinds  with  stilts  and  on 
skates  is  suggested.  A  lighter  form  of 
gymnastics  is  known  as  calisthenics  which 
may  be  used  either  with  or  without  appa- 
ratus. The  elastic  bands  were  for  some 
time  much  used.  Hoops  and  light  dumb- 
bells have  been  used  to  give  variety  and  in- 
terest. Calisthenic  teachers  admit  the  use 
of  music  which  Ling  did  not  allow  in  his 
system. 

The  carrying  of  inanimate  objects  is 
described  also.  First  with  the  hands,  then 
upon  the  shoulders  and  this  is  followed  up 
with  practice  in  carrying  the  human  being 
in  various  positions  both  by  one  person  and 
by  several  people. 


Practice  in  shooting  is  recommended 
under  given  conditions  with  the  rifle,  the 
cross-bow  and  the  dart.  The  dumb-bell 
exercise  is  also  included.  The  use  of  the 
hoop  and  the  slipping  rope  is  given  in  some 
detail.  And  among  other  things  that  might 
well  be  used  today  is  practice  in  climbing; 
climbing  up  and  down  ropes  and  climbing 
up  posts. 

In  conclusion,  this  interesting  old  volume 
gives  some  suggestions  for  gymnastic 
rames  which  demand  many  players  and 
permit  of  no  idle  onlookers,  and  which  also 
necessitate  "a  fair  proportion  of  labor  and 
rest." 

The  attempt  at  this  time  to  introduce  the 
German  gymnastic  system  into  the  public 
schools  failed  altho  several  others  besides 
Beck  and  Cogswell  and  Bancroft  were  in- 
terested in  such  efforts. 

The  Swedish  Movement  Cure. 

In  i860  J.  D.  Philbrick,  superintendent  of 
the  Boston  Public  Schools,  expressed  the 
need  of  some  kind  of  physical  training  in 
the  schools  of  the  city.  A  committee  of  five 
of  the  ablest  men  of  the  school  board  was 
appointed  to  study  up  the  situation  and 
after  due  investigation  they  recommended 
the  introduction  of  the  Ling  system  of 
Swedish  gymnastics  under  a  competent 
teacher  and  with  daily  practice.  It  required 
no  apparatus,  and  exercised  the  head, 
trunk,  chest  and  limbs  in  wise  moderation, 
imparting  life  and  vigor  to  the  listless  chil- 
dren. This  recommendation,  however,  was 
not  followed. 

Mrs.  M.  Hemenway  of  Boston  had  been 
interested  in  the  introduction  into  the 
schools  of  cooking,  sewing,  and  also  of 
physical  culture.  In  1888  she  employed  a 
graduate  of  the  Royal  Central  Gymnastic 
Institute  of  Sweden  to  teach  classes  formed 
from  among  the  teachers  in  the  public 
schools. 

Just  who  was  this  Ling  and  what  was  his 
system  ?  * 

Peter  Hendrik  Ling  was  born  in  Ljunga, 
Nov.  15,  1776.  Left  an  orphan  while  very 
young,  and  so  without  a  home,  he  traveled 
in  Europe  apparently  in  aimless  fashion, 
and  often  in  want.  But  meanwhile  he  mas- 
tered several  lan^^uages. 

Attacked  by  gout  in  the  elbow  he  took 
fencing  lessons  thinking  to  cure  it  by  ex- 
ercise. The  gratifying  results  led  him  to 
extend  the  idea.    Other  diseases  also  might 
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^'ield  to  proper  exercises.  He  became  pro- 
ficient in  a  knowledg*;  of  anatomy  and 
physiology  and  with  the  aim  not  only  of 
destroying  disease  but  eventually  of  pre- 
venting it.  He  thereupon  mvented  exer- 
cises for  the  harmonious  development  of  all 
classes  including  children  and  soldiers. 

He  became  professor  of  fencing  at  Lund 
University  in  1805  and  later  in  the  Military 
Academy  at  Carlberg.  In  1813  the  Royal 
Central  Institute  of  Gymnastics  was  estab- 
lished at  Stockholm  to  extend  the  applica- 
tion of  his  theories.  This  he  directed  until 
his  death  in  1830.  To  him  was  accorded 
the  rare  honor  of  being  made  a  member  of 
the  Swedish  Academy  and  a  Knight  of  the 
Order  of  the  Grand  Star.  He  is  one  in- 
stance of  a  prophet  whom  his  own  country 
recognized  in  time  to  express  its  sense  of 
obligation. 

What  was  the  underlying  principle  of  this 
institution  which  not  only  treated  patients 
but  trained  normal  students? 

It  was  based  on  the  proposition  that  the 
object  of  educational  gymnastics  is  to  train 
the  pupil  to  make  his  body  subservient  to 
his  will.  To  achieve  this,  regular  practice 
was  necessary  according  to  a  certain  flex- 
ible system,  which  would  give  in  return, 
activity,  dexterity,  health,  strength. 

There  were  in  the  institution  three  de- 
partments, a  medical,  military,  and  educa- 
tional. In  the  selection  of  exercises  the 
needs  of  nerves,  muscles,  internal  organs, 
and  blood  vessels  were  all  duly  considered. 

No  apparatus,  as  has  been  said,  is  re- 
quired for  the  Swedish  gymnastics  altho  it 
may  be  desired  later.  There  is  a  regular 
order  for  each  day  involving,  so  carefully  is 
it  --'anned,  the  exercise  of  tne  whole  body. 
Each  "day's  order"  is  progressively  ar- 
ranged with  some  specific  end  in  view." 
The  end  has  been  seen  and  the  attainment 
provided  for,"  but  such  a  variety  of  move- 
ments has  been  developed  that  the  exercise 
need  never  become  stereotyped.  The 
teacher  has  a  number  of  diflferent  ones  to 
draw  upon  to  meet  any  one  particular  need. 

Vhere  is  a  return  after  every  series  to  the 
"fundamental  position"  which  in  itself  is  a 
good  thing  as  the  taking  of  this  position 
alone  involves  a  relation  of  the  parts  of  the 
bodv  to  each  other,  that  makes  for  health. 

All  of  the  movements  ate  done  in  re- 
sponse to  words  of  command.  And  there  is 
no  musical  accompaniment,  as  Dr.  Ling  be- 
lieved that  the  rhythm  of  music  and  the 


rhythm  of  movement  did  not  always  accord. 

Among  the  merits  claimed  for  this  system 
if  regularly  pursued  are,  that  the  exercises 
are  light,  simple,  safe,  comprehensive, 
varied  and  lively.  All  parts  of  the  body  are 
taken  into  consideration,  leading  to  sym- 
metry and  proportion  in  the  body.  Control 
of  the  body  is  learned  and  the  habit  of 
prompt  obedience  to  the  words  of  command 
has  a  high  ethical  value. 

Gymnastic  exercises  with  the  arms,  legs, 
trunk,  etc.,  are  familiar  to  many  of  our 
teachers  but  unfortunately  few  of  them 
know  thoroughly  the  principles  underlying 
the  Swedish  system  so  that  undoubtedly 
much  of  the  benefit  dependent  upon  an  in- 
telligent adhesion  to  the  course  is  lost. 

One  form  of  calisthenics  was  that  intro- 
duced by  Frencois  Delsarte  (1811-1871). 
He  was  a  native  of  France  who  taught 
dramatic  expression  and  devised  exercises 
which  would  put  a  speaker  in  such  perfect 
control  of  his  body  that  it  would  respond 
to  every  slightest  change  in  feeling  and  per- 
fectly express  the  real  spirit  that  dwelt 
within  the  body.  Altho  his  system  as  such 
is  not  now  taught  to  any  great  extent,  his 
principles  have  influenced  not  only  the 
methods  in  schools  of  acting  but  our  physi- 
cal training  as  well.  The  ease  and  grace 
and  beauty  of  movement  upon  which  he  in- 
sisted did  much  to  modify  the  more  violent 
exercises  of  the  formal  gymnasium. 

Jni-JitsiL 

One  of  the  most  recent  departures  in  the 
matter  of  physical  training  is  that  which  has 
been  imported  from  Japan  and  is  known  as 
jui-jitsu  (jew-jitss,  with  accent  on  the  first 
part  of  the  word).  Detailed  directions  for 
this  form  of  training  with  many  illustra- 
tions, from  photographs  are  given  in  an  in- 
teresting and  valuable  book  by  H.  Irving 
Hancock,  called  "Physical  Training  for 
Children  by  Japanese  Methods."  We  learn 
that  jui-jitsu  has  been  practiced  in  Japan  for 
2500  years.  Originally  it  was  the  prerog  a- 
tive  of  the  samurai  only,  the  men  corre- 
sponding to  the  rank  of  knights  in 
mediaeval  history.  But  now  soldiers,  sail- 
ors and  policemen  are  obliged  to  take 
a  government  course  in  this  system  which 
makes  for  strength,  endurance  and  agility. 

The  essential  principle  of  jui-jitsu  as 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Hancock  is  found  in  the 
"resistance  of  the  muscles.^  Usually  two 
people  must  work  together.    The  pressure 
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of  the  muscles  used  by  one  in  any  given 
exercise  is  resisted  by  the  use  of  the  same 
muscles  in  the  opponent. 

The  author  is  explicit  in  reiterating  cer- 
tain directions  necessary  to  insuring  com- 
plete mastery  of  the  exercises  without  in- 
jury to  the  body. 

For  the  sake  of  clearness  he  throughout 
speaks  of  one  of  the  contestants,  the  more 
aggressive  one,  as  the  assailant;  the  more 
passive  one  he  names  the  "victim." 

Over  and  over  again  is  repeated  the 
necessity  for  taking  deep  breaths  at  fre- 
quent intervals ;  the  severer  exercises  are  to 
be  varied  by  lighter  ones ;  warning  is  given 
against  too  vigorous  or  too  prolonged  use 
of  any  set  of  muscles.  The  strength  must 
never  be  used  to  the  limit  of  endurance  but 
moderation,  moderations  is  continually  in- 
sisted upon.  As  a  result  the  athlete  never 
sufTers  as  do  our  own,  from  being  "muscle- 
bound."  Jui-jitsu,  it  is  claimed,  presents  no 
danger  to  muscles,  tendons  or  ligaments. 

Mr.  Hancock  claims  that  jui-jitsu  makes 
for  the  strength  of  muscles  of  the  back  as 
do  none  of  our  own  games  or  exercises  ex- 
cepting foot-ball.  This  accounts  for  the 
fact  that  so  many  children  are  able  to  run, 
leap  and  perform  other  athletic  "stunts" 
but  fail  when  it  comes  to  actual  lifting  or 
carrying.  A  small,  under-sized  Japanese 
can  out-march  our  own  soldiers  and  an 
under-sized  citizen  of  the  Mikado's  race  can 
lift  burdens  that  our  giant  porters  quail  be- 
fore; all  on  account  of  the  training  of  jui- 
jitsu. 

The  writer  suggests  that  twenty  minutes 
a  day  might  well  be  given  to  these  exercises 
or  if  that  is  impossible  in  our  schools  that 
twenty  minutes  three  times  a  week  supple- 
mented by  practice  at  home  might  suffice. 
He  claims  that  six  weeks  of  the  preliminary 
exercises  will  produce  better  results  than  a 
year  of  ordinary  gymnastics. 

One  chapter  suggests  light  exercises  for 
those  children  who  may  be  weak  from  any 
cause  and  therefore  unable  to  do  without 
danger  the  heavier  training. 

When  somewhat  advanced  the  child  is 
taught  to  do  some  thinking  for  himself.  He 
is  asked  why  certain  exercises  are  given ;  he 
is  questioned  as  to  the  feeling  in  his  muscles 
after  certain  work,  etc.,  and  as  a  partial 
basis  for  this  examination  instruction  should 
be  given  for  four  or  five  minutes  a  day  upon 
the  anatomy  of  the  body,  etc*    The  training 


is  supposed  to  continue  throughout  the 
period  of  the  grade,  the  high  school  and 
college. 

The  book  is  certainly  interesting  and  sug- 
gestive. All  physical  culture  teachers 
would  read  it  with  profit.  The  children 
would  be  benefitted  by  such  a  course  under 
a  careful  and  efficient  teacher,  especially  if 
it  were  supplemented  by  our  own  athletic 
training  it  makes  for  all-round  development. 
But  unless  taught  by  a  judicious  instructor 
physical  harm  might  result  as  with  any 
course  in  which  the  children  are  tempted  to 
overtax,  by  unwise  ambition,  the  capacity  of 
certain  muscles  or  tendons. 

Mr.  Hancock  has  studied  under  the  most 
expert  teachers  of  Japan.  The  spirit  of  his 
book  is  contagious. 

Since  the  era  of  child-study  conscious 
physical  education  has  taken  new  strides 
forward  and  has  been  influenced  from 
several  directions. 

Froebel,  in  his  Mother-Pl«y,  realized  the 
need  of  more  or  less  directed  exercise  from 
the  beginning  and  every  little  song  and 
game  has  its  physical  accompaniment,  em- 
ploying the  fingers,  the  arm,  the  little  limbs 
or  the  entire  body,  as  the  case  may  be. 

An  outgrowth  of  this  are  the  various 
books  now  published  giving  suggestions  for 
many  of  the  fundamental  exercises  planned 
bv  Ling  and  others  but  which  borrow  help 
from  the  wings  of  the  imagination.  The 
little  children  in  the  primarj  are  no  longer 
told  simply  to  raise  the  arms,  "one,  two, 
three,"  etc.,  or  to  raise  on  "toes,"  but  a 
spirit  of  play  is  added  that  makes  for  joy 
and  health.  They  reach  upward  to  pjck  the 
apples  from  the  tree  or  jump  up  and  down 
like  a  rubber  ball.  They  sway  like  the  trees 
in  the  wind  or  fly  like  the  birds  or  hop.  (See 
Miss  Hofer's  series  in  the  current  volume  of 
the  Kindergarten-Primary  Magazine. ) 
Within  the  last  month  has  come  from 
England  a  charming  play-drill  book  "A 
Series  of  Useful  Physical  Movements  for 
Young  Children."  (See  book  review 
columns).  Here  mind  and  spirit  are 
called  in  to  help  in  securing  control 
of  the  body.  The  spirit  of  joy  radiates 
in  content  and  method.  And  in  this  respect 
the  book  is  characteristic  of  the  modern 
point  of  view  in  educational  theory  and 
practice. 

This  use  of  the  play  spirit  in  kindergarten 
and  the  primary  grades  in  directing  the 
activities  of  the  body  is  thus  recognized  as 
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important  in  securing  the  best  physical  re- 
sults. The  imagination  has  its  part  to  play 
in  body  development. 

This  appears  to  be  the  line  of  march  in 
the  lower  grades. 

One  comparatively  new  line  with  the 
older  children  in  the  grades  of  the  New 
York  Schools  is  that  represented  by  the 
New  York  Public  Schools  Athletic  League 
which  was  described  in  the  Kindergarten- 
Primary  Magazine  of  last  year.  The  chief 
merits  of  this  plan  for  physical  develop- 
ment among  children  is  Ihat  it  insists  upon 
a  certain  degree  of  scholarship  in  those  en- 
gaging in  the  contests  as  well  as  a  standing 
in  character,  and  also,  the  aim  is  to  increase 
athletic  practice  among  the  mass  of  the 
pupils  instead  of  permitting  them  to  enjoy 
such  exercise  vicariously  as  mere  onlookers. 
There  is  some  disagreement  as  to  whether 
the  best  results  come  from  confining  the 
contests  to  children  of  different  classes  with- 
in one  school  or  whether  it  is  wise  to  allow 
competition  wMth  other  schools. 

In  all  such  training  the  presence  and 
direction  of  a  skilled  and  sagacious  teacher 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  prevent  the 
ambitious  child  from  overstrain,  and  to 
understand  just  what  special  development 
a  certain  child  may  need. 

Those  in  charge  of  the  Girls'  Branch  of 
the  League  have  recently  expressed  dis- 
approval of  folk-dancing  before  the  general 
pu!)lic  as  developing  too  much  self-con- 
sciousness and  tending  to  a  love  for  the 
stage.  They  are  striving  to  cullivcite  a 
joy  in  the  exercises  for  their  own  sake.  In- 
ter-school competition  is  condemned  for  the 
same  reasons. 

The  Playground  Association  of  America 
has  just  met  in  New  York  and  that,  too,  is 
an  expression  of  the  new  way  in  which  our 
era  is  attempting  to  bring  to  the  child  the 
physical  control  and  the  perfect  health  so 
necessary  to  the  all-round  human  being. 
The  modern  playground  is  equipped  witli 
the  apparatus  that  makes  it  partake  largely 
of  the  nature  of  an  out-door  gymnasium  and 
in  the  well-managed  playground  the  trained 
teacher  is  always  present. 

Father  Jahn  urged  his  gymnastic  train- 
ing for  the  sake  of  the  Fatherland  and 
the  ideal  of  political  liberty.  We  must  little 
bv  little  instill  in  our  children  the  feeling 
that  the  physical  beauty  and  control  of  the 
body  are  not  for  the  gratification  and  joy 
of  the  individual  alone,  but  that  the  state 


gives  all  these  opportunities  of  development 
that  the  child  may  better  serve  his  country 
and  his  neighbors. 

The  growing  luxury  in  the  lives  of  the 
very  wealthy  tends  to  enervation  and  self- 
indulgence.  Whitman  sounds  a  warning 
cry  in  his  call,  to  beware  of  delicatene  and 
ease  and  self-indulgence. 

Better  the  little  iron  bedstead  of  the 
sturdy  old  Kaiser  Wilhelm  of  Germany  than 
the  luxurious  baths  and  downy  cushions 
that  tempt  the  young  men  of  the  metropolis 
to  lives  of  ignoble  ease  in  these  days  when 
the  old  world  needs  so  much  the  help  of  the 
best  brains  and  bodies  that  the  youth  can 
give. 

We  need  to  multiply  our  Turn-Vereins 
and  gymnasiums  and  our  playgrounds  many 
times  over  and  to  stimulate  a  desire  for  the 
sound  body  as  the  home  of  the  sound  mind 
and  the  gracious  spirit. 

NATIONAL   EDUCATIONAI   ASSOCIATION. 
CIEVEIAND.  OHIO. 
BcDartment  of  Einderearten  Education. 

President.   Miss  Bertha   Payne,  Chlcasro.   TU. 

Vice  President,  Miss  Barbara  Greenwood, 
Pomona,  Cal. 

Secretary,  Miss  Harriett  RockweU,  Cleveland. 
Ohio. 

TUESDAY  MORNING.  JUNE  30TH. 

Topic:      The  Kinderjcarten  Proprram. 

1.  ^fundamental  factors  in  the  Making  of  a 
Kindergarten  Curriculum — Earl  Barnes, 
Ivecturer  for  The  American  Society  for  Ex- 
tension of  University  Teaching,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

2.  The  Child's  Growth  Sta^e  as  a  Factor — 
Frances  Cook  Holden,  Redlands,  Cal. 

3.  The  Factor  of  Environment — Alice  H. 
Temple. 

4.  The  Growth  of  Ideals  and  Principles.  How 
shall     the     Program     work     towards     this 

Growth? — Luella      Palmer.      Spcycr      School 
Kindergarten,  New  York  City. 

WEDNESDAY   MORNING,   JULY    1. 
Joint    session    of    Department  of  Kindergarten, 
Elementary  and  Art  Education. 

Topic:  Art  in  the  Kindergarten  and  Primary 
Grades. 

1.  The  Art  Impulse:  Its  early  Forms  and 
Relation  to  Mental  Development — Lillian 
S.  Cushmen,  Instructor  in  Art,  School  of 
Education,  the  University  of  Chicago,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

2.  Drawing  in  the  Kindergarten — Alice  11. 
Putnam,  Superintendent  of  Chicago  Froebel 
Association,  Chicago,   111. 

3.  The  Use  and  Abuse  of  Design — Mae  B. 
HIggons,   New  York  Kindergartens. 

4.  Motive  and  Method  In  Elementary  School 
Drawing — Beatrice  Witler. 

THURSDAY  MORNING,  JULY  2. 

Round  Table  Session  In  connection  with  the 
National  Society  for  the  Scientlflc  Study  of  Edu- 
cation for  the  discussion  of  The  Kindergarten  and 
its  Relation  to  Elementary  Education. 


A  LIBBABT  FOB  THB  TEACHSR.       A  UBRART  FOB  THB  STUDENT.     A  COBfPUBTE  BKFEBENOIS  WORK 
OF  TUB   LITERATURE  OF  THE   ENTIRE  WORLD    FOR    THE    FAST    4,000    YEARS. 


Ridpath  Library  of  Uoiyersal  Literature 

The  Ortmtmt,  tbe  BmI,  the  Most  Complete    Treftrare    Honee    of    Knowledge 
of  Its  kind  printed  In  the  English  iJingnnge. 

MASTER    WRITERS    and    MASTERPIECES  In  one  etnpendoot  work  of  twenty-flTe 
MAGNIFICENTLY  nnd  SUPERBLY  lUottnited  Tolnmee. 

Do  yon  need  entertainment  to  lult  your  varying  moods  7  Ton  have  It  provided  for  In  dlvenlfled  form 
In  the  LIBRARY.  For  your  graver  moods  you  find  the  sparkling  wit  and  smlle-provoklng  fancies  of  MARK 
TWAIN.  ARTEMUS  WARD  or  BILL  NTS.  and  the  quaint  and  fanciful  creations  of  DICKBNS.  MAC  LARBN. 
SCOTT.  THACKERAY.  COOPER,  HAGGARD  or  KIPLING,  glide  Into  your  pensive  hours  with  a  mild  and  gentle 
sjrmpathy  that  steals  away  their  sa^^ess  ere  you  are  aware;  would  find  solace  for  a  doubting  heart,  you  have 
but  to  turn  to  ST.  AUGUSTINE,  W1J3LBY.  LUTHER,  PARKER  or  CALVIN,  or  would  you  Investigate  the  dis- 
quieting theories  of  a  (so-called)  more  liberal  religious  thought,  then  pass  on  to  VOLTAIRE  or  PAINE;  would 
you  drink  deeply  of  philosophy,  bid  BACON,  ARISTOTLE.  SOCRATES.  PLATO.  KANT,  SPENCER  or  NEWTON 
Into  your  presence;  would  you  be  soothed  by  delightful  verse  or  carried  away  by  the  sweet  rhythm  of  the  more 
serious  poets,  open  the  books  at  JAMBS  WHITCOMB  RILBY,  ROBERT  BURNS,  or  LONGFELLOW.  TENNY- 
SON. WHITTIBR.  GOBTHB,  SCHILLER.  SHELLEY,  MILTON  or  DANTE;  would  you  be  thrilled  with  the  pas- 
sion of  oratory  or  fired  with  patriotic  eloquence,  you  can  summon  either  DEMOSTHENES.  GLADSTONE,  CLAY, 
WEBSTER.  PHILLIPS,  CASTBLAR,  HENRY  or  PITT,  and  they  will  stand  ready  to  serve  you.  You  can  travel 
the  boundless  realms  of  space,  descend  Into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  or  ramble  'mid  the  luxurious  foliage  and  make 
the  acquaintance  of  the  strange  denlxens  of  tropical  forest  with  a  merry  party  of  scientists  like  AQASSIZ,  AU- 
DUBON,   HBRSCHBL,    FRANKLIN,    TYNDALL   or    DARWIN  to  accompany  you. 

Contains  a  Wonderful  Collection  of  the  Beautiful  and  Rare  Productions  of  all  the  Celebrated 

BIOGRAPHERS  EXPLORERS  NOVELISTS  SCIENTISTS 

DRAMATISTS  HISTORIANS  ORATORS  STATESMEN 

ECONOMISTS  HUMORISTS  PHILOSOPHERS  THEOLOGIANS 

ESSAYISTS  JOURNALISTS  POETS  TRAVELERS 

This  marvelous  work  is  now  ready  for  distribution,  from  entirely  new  type  and  new  plates,  at  the  following 
special  prices: 

The  Benalssance  BdlUon,  Three-quarter  Leather,  $178.00.  FnU  Leather,  $200.00.  Terma,  10  per  emt,  dU- 
eoiiBt  for  cash,  or  net  prioe  on  moderate  monthly  payments. 

SOLD    BY    THE    PUBU8HSBS    EXCLUSIVELY  AND   ONLY  ON   SUBSCBIPTION. 

The  Opinions  of  a  Few  Prominent    Teachers    and    Educators s 

Dear  Sirs:  I  have  used  the  Ridpath  Library  of  Universal  Literature  in  my  nlverslty  extension  course^ 
as  well  as  In  the  regular  Normal  classes  and  have  found  it  an  Invaluable  aid  to   both  teacher  and  class. 

The  edition  which  has  Just  reached  me  is  a  most  attractive  one  and  a  permanent  aid  in  our  library.  We 
find   it  of  the   utmost   value  as  a  source  of  ready   reference  and  recommend  it  heartily  to  every  teacher. 

Very   sincerely,  E.  LTBLL  SARLIA, 

President  of  the  New  York  Froebei  Normal, 
New  York  City. 

"Ezra  Abbott  to  Ulrlch  Zwlngll;  from  the  beginnings  of  the  World's  literature  to  the  best  productions  of 
yesterday  through  the  gamut  of  human  emotions  expreued  in  poetry  and  prose;  representing  every  art  in  story 
and  essay;  so  complete  that  it  may  be  said  that  there  are  no  omissions;  mechanically  beautiful,  the  'RIDPATH 
LIBRARY  OF  UNIVERSAL  LITERATURE  offers  the  reader  the  cream  separated  from  the  conunonpiace  by 
able  editors,  and  a  purview  of  the  writings  of  men  not  otherwise  obtainable  ouuide  of  the  largest  libraries.** 

HENRY  B.  SAUNDERS. 
Editor  Book  Reviews,  Western  New  York  Newspaper  Union, 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:  I  have  received  my  set  of  the  Ridpath  Library  of  Universal  Literature  In  the  Half  Leather 
binding,  and  after  making  a  thorough  examination  I  can  say,  that  from  every  standpoint  it  is  Perfect.  It  should 
be   found  among  books   of  every   real   student.  SAMUEL  F.  COLEMAN, 

Sec'y  of  Manual   Training   Teachers'    Assn.,    of   New   York  City. 

Gentlemen:  My  set  of  the  Ridpath  Library  of  Universal  Literature  has  been  received  and  carefully  exam- 
ined. I  have  tested  it  severely,  and  can  say  that  I  am  far  better  pleased  with  it  than  I  had  anticipated.  It  is 
a  wora  which  should  find  a  place  In  every  library.  The  selection  of  subject  matter,  the  arrangement,  and  the 
Indexing  I  cannot  recommend  too  highly,  while  the  photogravures  and  the  binding  of  the  *'de  Luxe"  edition  are 
all  that  could  be  desired.  Giving  as  it  does  the  essence  of  the  literature  of  all  ages,  it  will  prove  a  never  end- 
ing source  of  enjoyment  to  the  general  reader  and  of  infinite  information  to  the  student  of  literature. 

RAYMOND  C.  OSBURN, 
Teacher  N.  Y.  High  School  of  Commerce,  N.  Y.  City. 

Gentlemen:    Your  Ridpath  Library  of  Universal  Literature  supplies  a  long  felt  want  along  educational  lines. 

The    source    of    information    contained    therein    Is  highly  advantageous   to  all   teachers.  V 

Not  only   I,  but  quite  a  number  of  V  ichers  praise  this  great  work — "The  Ridpath  Library  of  Universal       / 
Literature."     This  masterpiece  of  llteratute  while  adding  knowledge  to  the  mind  is  in  iuelf  a  great  mental      ^ 
discipline.  ^     ^^ 

Many    of    the   memory    selections    contained    therein  are  with  difficulty  found  elsewhere.  ^        *"' 

As  an  aid  to  the  true  teacher  it  cannot  be  surpassed.      The    many    volumes    are    invaluable    to    all  ^  Klnd< 

highly  cultured  and  well  educated  persons,  to  say  nothing  of  the  peace  of  mind  and  comfort  one  en-  /         ffarl 

joys  while   reading  iu  many  extracts,   produced   by   the    greatest    minds    of   the   best   authors   of   the  /  Fil 

wu  Id  LAURA  SCHROEDER,  X  Aven 

P.  a  83,  The  Bronx,  N.  Y.  City.   ^  Llbrar 

^  Socle 

To  Teachers  of  Trenton,  N.  J. —  ^  114  6  th  A\ 

I  have  examined  that  splendid  set  of  books  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  John    ^  New  Yo: 

Clark  Ridpath,  entitled  "Library  of  Universal  Literature,"  and  am  confident  in  saying  that      ^  i^<>«if lAmAn  • 

it  is  a  most  valuable  collecUon.  X  PieaSe      se 

As  the  skilled  workman  is  helpless  without  tools,  so    Is    the    teacher    with  out        ^  me  free  of  char 

books.     Here  is  a  library  of  the  world's  choicest  hiformatlon.     The  literature  of   very     ^  confidential     Infc 

land,  biographies  of  the  mile-stones  of  the  world's  progress    the    choicest    thoughU     X         mfttlon  reMrdinn^  voi 
of  the  master-minds  of  the  past,  and  in  fact  a  wealth  of     mental    treasure      not    X  ™ai»on  regarainK  yoi 

measured  by  iU  cost.  X  Special  Offer  to  Teacliei 

The  wise  teacher  and  principal  will  accept  this  as  a  chance     to     get     a        X  on   the  Ridpath  Llbrar 

valuable  assistant   at  so   easy   an   opportunity,   that   I   am  sure  that  many  X        of  Universal  Literature 

of  the  teachers  of  Trenton  will  avail  themselves  of  the  same.  X  uuivwraji*  A^i.«r»i.ur«3. 

I  cordially  recommend  the  work.  X  <^* 

X  Name 

LESLIE    C.    PIERSON,  X  ^ 

Supt.  City  SchooU.  X^  Occupation 

X^  Resldenee , 


FOUND 


AT 


LAST 


A  suitable  medium  for  model 
Ing  in  all  its  branches. 

Harbutts 
plasticine 

"The  perfect  modeling  ma- 
terial." 

Fire  beautiful  colors.  Always 
plastic.     No  disagreeable  odor. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  particulars 
— if  he  cannot  supply  you,  write 

THE  EMBOSSINO  CO.,  Albany, 
N.  T.,  U.  S.  A.  General  American 
Agents. 

SCHEDULE  OF  FBICES 

on 

HABBUTT'S  PLASTICIHE 

for 

FBOFESSIONAL     and     SCHOOL 

USE 
Cases  containing  100  one  pound 
pieces  1  in.  z  20  in.,  one  color 
only 26c  per  lb. 

Cases  as  above  with  more  than 
one  color 27c  per  lb. 

Less  than  case  lots   (10   lbs.   or 

over) 28c  per  lb. 

Less  than  10  lbs 36c  per  lb. 

TERMS— HET   CASH,   F.   0.   B. 
ALBANT,  N.  T  . 

N.  B. — On  single  orders 
amounting  to  1,000  lbs.  or  over, 
a  discount  of  6  per  cent  will  be 
allowed. 

THE 
EMBOSSING  CO. 

Albany,  H.  T.,  U.  S.  A. 
Geaenl  AmeriMn  Agenti. 


HTT?  A  r^WT^U  Q    ^*  ^*^*  Sr^***  difficulty  in 
1  ll/XiLvjn.Il/J\0    supplying  the  demand  for 
strong  Primary  Teachers.    Wages  will  please  you. 

Owea  Pacific  Coast  Teacher's  Agency 

JlcnioBvUle.  Oric«i. 


Wrtl«  ma 


An  Agency  that  Recommends  all  Over  the 

Country 

H««  am  oaaplM  ai  IMI  ehaacw  tbroofb  thia  afftaojr  !■  •vwr  taaa  hr  nooA- 
m«ndaUo«  oaly.  Nora  SeotU  to  N.  T.  Sditk  ICoLMd.  Pamtoofo  to  Moatov  WaOa, 
MaUm  to  N.  J.  ABM  U  Bwd,  Prooquo  Itfo  to  Hotekta.  lUMMhuaotta  to  M.  T. 
Roth  M.  WUiUhm,  NorUuunptoB  to  Wottrtowa.  OooBootlottt  to  N.  T.  CtoriBi  O, 
Bojrd.  Now  Batmi  to  Chof— n«iy.  Now  Tofk  to  Vt.  Ida  mwaHamO,  Itaaklla  to  Ou- 
tlot4Mi  Normal:  to  N.  J..  Martha  Bao^  Xtbaoa  to  Boat  Oraaso;  to  Fa..  W.  M. 
DtaMrlw,  Mootow  WaUa  to  Brtos  to  W.  Va..  Xsrra  U  Bhaak.  Aabara  to  Mdrsoa- 
towas  to  Olilo.  B9i«h  MoGroarj*  Itaaklla  to  OoBorai  to  Kloh..  Oortmdo  MUtar. 
Oowtfo  to  KalaaMBOo;  to  Iowa,  B.  Ilioodoro  Ifonnlag.  Bochootir  to  atoim  Late;  to 
Mo..  Joha  P.  Clark,  Gowaada  to  Outhaco.  Now  Jmwar  to  N.  T..  F.  W.  Booi. 
Bridcotoa  to  Dobbo  Farry.  PwuMyhraaia  to  N.  T.  Ada  M.  P«ny,  BMt  Bbmnm  to 
Qonova:  to  N.  J..  Marlotto  M«rodltk.  Towaada  to  PaMalo.  Mtohlgaa  to  Okloi 
Ooorgo  W.  Mamn,  ¥oloinofoo  to  CTtBdnnatl.  Wloooaola  to  N.  T.  C.  J.  Trooaoaa. 
RaolBO  to  Utloa.    GaUl^imla  to  Ala.    Ida  M.  OooUgr.  Baa  IVaaelaoo  to  IMimlBftlMii 

Dorlac  not  thto  acMkejr  fUlod  97  plaoM  with  oondtdofoo  who  did  aot  orwi  wilto  a 
lotttr.    Thojr  w«o  «lth«r  oallod  op  bj  loac-dlotaaoo  tolophooo  or  aakad  to  ooom  hon 

Without  even  Writing  a  Letter 

for  aa  latonrlow,  and  tho  oootraet  wao  olooad  wtthoat  oorroopoadoaoo.    Amoag 
woro  tho  prlaolpala  at  Oudltt,  Btat  WlUlotoa,  BMtwood,  OrMt  Vallor.  North 
RoomU  aad  Bhaioa  Bprlago,  N.  T.,  aad  Da  Bole,  Pa.s  oaoh  oMa  ■Miittafo  aa 
W.  Ralph,  Amst«dam!  B.  L.  Taylor.  Ithaoai  F.  W.  Ft 
Lowlo,  St.  Joha'a  Behool;  Rlohard  D.   Flah,  MIltOB.  Fa.s  aad  Robart  H. 
Towaada,  Pa.;  aoeh  tralnlac  elaaa  toaohora  aa  Oaroliaa  H.  Aaaablo,  JaaMatowa; 
Jaaalo  Maaa,  Maaaoaa;  aoeh  elty  taaehara   aa  Mao  U  Haloy  aad  Oraoo  P.  C 
Auburas  Margarat  M.  AUoa  aad  Ada  M.  Panrr.  Oaaora;  AUoa  M.  Btaek  aad 
C.  Fmt.  HoraaU;  B.  NalUo  Barkar.  Ithaoa:  Bualoo  B.  Tltoa,  Behaaaotady;  ~~ 
A.  Brooka,  Utloa;  aad  Dora  B.  Falrchlld,  Tonkara;  tho  praeaptraaa  of  Oook 
(frooi  Nora  Bootia);  aad  aooh  high  aad  grado  taaohara  aa  Katharlaa  Hajaa, 
Bdlth  B.   Klas,  Bay  Bhoro;  Marloa  Hoddda.  MiuuiaTllla:  B.   Qraoa  Pnlftird. 
Hhrtftrd;  Mary  F.   Fltspatrlck,   Rooaa'a  Potat;  Mary  D.   Bpoaoar.   Bldaay;   1 
Tnmpklna.  Varaoa;  Mary  B.  Campion,  Waatbury  Btatkm:  Oraoo  B.  Cortlai  LUIIaa 
Flak   aad   Aaaa    U    WllUama,    Whltahall:    aoeh   oat-oC-tho-atoto   appolatmaato 
Marlatto  Mwodlth,  Paaaale.  N.  J.;  Holaa  Hart  aad  Mhado  F.  Dovai,  Cona     ' 
Blapath  MoOaary  aad  Bllaabath  Itayhara.  Oaaara,  C:  Bthal  M.  CTaadaU, 
F.  Bird,  aad  Nattto  B.  Matthawi^  Warrui,  C;  aad  Oartnido  F.  MlUar.  Xia] 

WoaMa't  yon  Uko  to  sat  a  good  plaoa  aa  aaally  aa  thlaf    Toa  aaa  do  11 

.  ^ ^ 


Aoadaaiy:  A.  C. 


O.; 


School  Bulletin  Agency,  C.  W.  Bardeen,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


The   South  Dakota  Teachers'  Agency 


la  tka  baft  ma^ooi  tkroagli  wkiali  to  obtaia  i 

ia  tha  Sotttk  DakoU  Sckoola,        Writa  for  blank*  to 

The  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION,  MADISON,  S.  D. 


THB  TEXAS  TBAOHBB8*  BVRBAU*  816  ThoniBB  At.,  DaUas, 
Tex.,  will  •ecore  foa  m  lacratfre  positloii  In  the  wouthwrnL 


The  Western  School  News 

Published  at  Taloga,  Oklahoma,  will  be  enlarged  and 
greatly  improved  for  1908.  Largest  and  best  advertis- 
ing medium  of  its  kind  in  Western  Oklahoma.  Contains 
special  departments  for  School  Boards  and  School 
Officers,  Children's  Department,  General  News  and 
Notes,  eachers'  Department,  Common  School  Alum  n  i, 
Examination  Questions,  etc.  Best  publication  in  the 
state  for  School  Boards.  Bright  and  breezy  and  should 
be  read  by  every  teacher  and  school  officer. 

WESTERN  SCHOOL  NEWS, 

Taloga,  Okla. 
R.  N.  FROST,  Publisher  and  Manager. 


The  New  Keomore 


ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


1«W 


Om  off  tta«  BMt  Itotels  In  the  City 
BUROPBAN  PLAN 


$80.ooo  5PENT  IN  inPROYBMBNTS 

$  1 .50  and  Upwards 

160  rooms  with  Shower  and  Tub  Baths. 
115  rooms  with  hot  and  cold  running 
water.  Telephone  In  every  roon).  Spe- 
cial attention  paid  to  Tourists.  Cuisine 
and  service  unexcelled.  Nearest  hotel 
to  Capitol  Bulldlnff,  Theatres  and  Un- 
ion Station. 

JAflBS  A.  OAKBS. 

Also  LAKBSIDB  HOTEL,  Modem  Sum- 
mer  Resort,  with  all  Improvements. 
Situated  at  Thompson's  Lake.  Helder- 
bers  Mountains,  N.  Y.  Altitude  1650 
feet.    Seventeen  miles  from  Albany. 


Write  for  Dsterlptlvo  Booklet 


KINDERGARTEN 

SUPPLIES 


Bradley's  School  Paints,  Raphia,  Reed,  and  all  Con- 
struction Material 
WEARE  HEADQUARTERS  FOR  ALL  THE  ABOVE 
Send  for  Colalogue 

Thos.  CharlesCo.,  Ml  Wabash  Ave..  Chicago,  lU. 


HOTEL 

RICHM  OND 

ITth  and  H.  CtrMU 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

!••  Room  I,  fO  Vr1fnt«  1\Mbt,  Amr^rlcaA  FJaa 
M.Oti  r«r  Hat,  lTpwi4rd«;  vtltL  B^th^  fl.OO 
A4dJtloiui].  KaropmB  Vinn^  It-iO  Per  Dn/, 
CpwurdA}     with     Bnth,     |LfHl     AddlUqiial. 


HintSfrom  Squints 

By  HENRY  R.  PATTEN  GILL 

144  Pages,  Clot,  50. 

CmAJmm  I.    BlnU  ComleaL      Storlea— wlsa  aAn«  otherwise.    ReffulMr 

rib  Ucklers,  llYor  Inrlflroratora  and  diaphragm  jifffflttn. 
GBAPTBR  II.    HlnU  QnUilcaL     «    100  of  the  best  connndrnma— old  and 
now.      Xnlvmaa*  Montal  atunU;  ote.  Wbetatonea  to  the  wit  and  aids  to 
dlffostlon. 

Aran  m.    SUnti  Peda^orle.      Neither  exhanattre  nor  ezhanatlnc; 
but  just  aenilble  auflveaUona  all  alonsr  the  line. 
Aran  IT.    Hlnta  BthleaL      Jnst  bo  sood  for  oomethlnff.    Full  of 
thinffo  to  road  at  morning  ozordMo. 

APmr.    HlnUMloeellaneou^^^^^^^^^^^^^^    choloo  .eleoUon.. 
like  "Otto  and  hli  Auto,-  'The  Teacher's  Creed,**  The  Irleh  Roemlt," 
-Johnny  Bohwarts,-  etc.,  and  the  -*"  la  the  beet  and  the  blnreet  of  all. 
The  book  !■  «ood  for  erenrbody  with  red  eorpusclee  and  will  help  red- 
den white  oneiL 

Address  H-  R-  PATTEW6ILU  Lansing,  Mieh, 


The  Rotary 

"UNCLB  WIIiL'8  MAGAZINB"  FOR  THE  CBIUmBK. 
The  magazine  is  carefnUy  pradod  and  contains  aeaaonable  aeleo- 
tiona  of  the  higiieiit  grade.  The  <diildren  themeelTea  coBtrllmtw 
■toriee  and  oorreepond  with  the  editor,  who  haa  tao|^t  md  npei^ 
vised  schools  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  For  m  5!P®  **J!S  ?•  "S* 
on  trial  three  months.     NO  MAGAZINB  UKB  IT  IN  THB  OOUN- 

TRY.     Address 


Publisher  Westland  Educator. 


W.  G.  CROCKER, 

liisbon,  N.  D. 


A  hlirh-claM  hotel,  conduetca  for  yoar 
comfort.  Rtmodoltd,  rcfamlihtd  throiMrh- 
out.  Directly  on  o*r  lino.  Union  Station,  SO 
mlnutei.  Capitol,  SO  tnlnutot.  Shop*  Mad 
Theattri,  10  minutes.  Two  blocks  to  White 
Hovse  and  Bzecutlve  BullAinirs.  Opposite 
Metropolitan  Club. 

Bammer  fleaeoa  Joly  to  October. 

Wayslfle  Inn  and  Cottaores,  Utke  Luseme, 

N.   T..  la  the  Adlrondaeks.     Bwltserland  of 

▲merloa.     41  mlnutco  from  Saratoga. 

Send  for  Booklet. 

CLIFFORD  M.  LEWIS,lProp'r 


Why  Pay  Freight  on  Water? 

Ute  Howlet^  Ink  Etfence.  Wikti  ■  PfffecHf* 
btack  Sctioftt  mk.  Ink  inlhli  form  is  no*  usep  (n 
Schools*!  We*  T&fii,ChlCip  irt^  '"iJCig  clt^c^. 

PINT  PACKAGE  WAILEO   FOR   10  CENIS 
School  Saijpt^  dialog   mm  Whol*;ile   Pfic" 

m^WtH  Utt  on  requeil 
f  W   ft  (TOWLtl.    ?13?lSM.rUt    stH.i    mtStC^ 


^ 


im  •  ar  *fe  wm. 

,  1  I  . 


PP 


^ 


Bf  6.  CUftniaa.  Rtl£  BIFFEIEHT  imi  for  Qraiti  and 
Un (trade d  School fl.  AU  popuUr  »»d  ipleftdld. 
Filted  with  boaatiful  worda^  tharmiaf  melodiei 
pwootl^  hnrnioniiDcd.  Thnui^DJn  of  gobooU  eapU- 
1  iLt«i  d  b  f  lb  010  bo  0  k  i*  W  r  i  te  f ^r  d  s  tu  n  p%  It*  tiwa- 
lafB.  S-  C*  H^NSONjb  CO.,  '"^SiiK'**^ 

WUUoBtfporttlki. 


COHBtNATUm^ 


RELIABLE  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES  OF  AMERICA 

Bv«ry  profretthre  teacher  WIm  detlret  praaotlM  thoiild  take  ap  the  matter  with  aone  wide-awake  Teachera*  Afeacy.  Btfmu4 
the  acoK  ^  *  teacher'aperaasal  acqaalataace  there  la  not  aiach  hope  af  ad?aacias  aaalded.  Saaie  afeociea  have  poaltlMia  wait- 
Ins  for  experieaced  teachera  aad  all  ahoald  he  ahle  to  advise  yoa  to  your  advaatafe.  If  yoa  coateaiplate  aiovins  to  a  dlataat  acc^ 
tloa,  let  aoBie  ageacy  aecare  yoa  a  positloa  hetore  yoa  so.   Aay  of  the  followias  will  doahtleaa  sead  particakrs  la  reply  t*  pMta  t: 


100  l<indergQrt^n  Teachers  Placed 

In  a  ffood  position  this  year  is  the  aim  of  tlie  SUCCESS  TSACHEBS'  AOSVCT* 
We  can  make  tliis  record  if  we  can  get  the  teachers,  but  we  will  need  TOU* 
Send  in  your  name  to-day.     Vacancies  everywhere.     No   registration  fse. 
sump  for  blanks  and  circular.        SUCCESS  TEACHEB'S  AOEVCt» 
BsUblished,  1904.  Addrett,  Department  K,  Chicago,  111 


THE  EMPIRE 

TEACIERS*  AQENCY 
D.  fl.  COOK,  Mauser 


Syracuse,  N. 
we  not  help  joa> 


Y. 


An  Agency  with  agents. 


LOCATES  KINDEIiAKTEN  TEACHEKS 

Because  of  the  scarcity  of  candidates  we  will 
register  any  kindergarten  teacher  and  accept 
registration  fee  later,  after  we  place  you. 

We  also  extend  time  in  payment  of  com- 
mission. 

Write  To^ay.    Sctd  Photo 

We  have  placed  hundreda  of  othera.    Why  may 
Empire  Teachers'  Agency, 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 


Wsstsm  Sutst,  aad  what  w«  are  doing  ia  west- 
•ra  pQsltloas.  Car  plas :  CIsm,  P»risaal  WinIi 
fsraSsMtaaaUpbMvliip.   Writ*  the  asamt 


Til  HAZARD  TEACHERS' AGENCY 

317  KototQ  ButMlno.  •  MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 
615  Emplrt  Stota  BuHdlng.  SPOKANE.  WASH. 
124  Rollwoy  Exchona*.    ■    PENVCW.  COL#. 


SAilN'S  EDUCATIONAL  EXCHANGE 


ner^RY  SBIN  1907  I4tta  Saason  BLBRIDQB  H.  8ABIN. 

Dnrinf  last  yaar  placed  teacliaralnSo  oountlMlnlowa,  and  In  MinoMota,  North  and  S« 
Dakota,  Nabraaka.  Colorado,  Wyooilnc,  Utah,  Idaho,  Montana,  WasMngton  and  Ora. 

fan.  AddrMS,  HCNRY  SABIN,    ManhatUn  Bulldlnc,  Dea  Moines,  Iowa 


PIONEER  TEACHERS'  AGENCY, 

•Ip  Toa  to  fol  a  new  er  hetlet'  poeKlon,  wbcMier  je 
■oak-keepar,  er  Btf  earapher.    lEiiroll  now  for  fall  ▼acmndee  la  eehoole. 
Bdfor  9mmd  tonahoBi  In  aB  tlia  Woetcm  and  Sootbem  Btateo  le  tar 


Olarfc, 

creator  ti^aiTibo  eapnly. 

WrMo  fer  appilea*«en  blanke  and  faU  pnrtienlara. 


Iklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Tenoher. 


ROME 


TEACHERS*    AGENCY 

Teachers  wanted  for  geod  poeitione  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
Reirletration  fee  holds  good  until  we  secure  a  poeition  for  you. 

MT.  X.  Cridler^  Rome*  Neipr  YorK 


Primary  Teachers  Wanted 

TncnnHcn  aaw.     Beennaa  at  dr«  Mnnd*  aCer  FRBB  raiiatmtlaa  ta 
thaaa  with  aama  axperleaea.  VN A  M.  THURSTON,  Mnnaser, 

THURSTON'S  TKACHRRS*  AGBlfCT,  S7S  Wabaah  At*.,  Chicago. 


Minneapolis 

Teachers' 

Agency 


Send 

for 

Our 

Latest 

Booklet 


1.  Admita  to  membership  only  the  better  cUm  of  teachen 

refnatration   fee  returned   to   others  at   oaoe. 

2.  Returns  fee  if  its  service  Is  not  satittfacrory . 

8.   Makes    specialty    of  placing   members    in    the    Middle 
States  and  in  the  West — largest  salaries  paid  there. 

4.  Is  conducted  by  experienced   educators   and   husanesi 

men. 

5.  Has  had  phenomlnal  success  in  placing  Its  numbers  dur 

ing  the  past  year. 
Now  is  the  time  to  register. 

Send  for  onr  New  Booklet. 
Addroas,  337-3^9  Poartaanth  Avenue, 

Dapt.  P.    MINNEAPOLIS.  MINM. 


Positions— for  Teachers 

If  yoa  want  a  position  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  or  in  Montana  or  Idaho,  it  will 
pay  you  to  register  with  the 

Pacific  Teachers'  Afency 

SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON 

Send  for  Manual  and  Registratioo 
blank.    Address 

B.  W.  BRINTNALL,  Manager, 
523  New  York  Block, 

Seattle,  Watb. 

Teach  in  the 
Sunny South 

This  ■ectlon  oSTers  better  1b- 
dncementt  to  maptrtag  tMKhien 
than  any  other*  and  teachers  are 
hi  great  demandL  If  70a  want  a 
good  poflitioii  for  next  sdioid  jear 
yon  can  •eenre  it  tn  this  field.  For 
full  information  write 

CLAUDB  J.  BHLIii 

NaahTllIe,  Tenii. 

Proprietor     the     Bell     Teacfaert* 

Agency* 

GO  SOUTH 

Many  Teachers  Wantoi 

An  Agency  that 
Recommends  in  15  Southern  States 
Ala.,    Ark.,    Fla.,    Ga.,    Ky.,    Md., 
Miss.,   Ma,   N.   €.,   S.   C.,   Tenn., 

Tex.,  W.  Va. 
Also  conducts  a 

Special  Florida  Teachers'  Agency 
Supplies  Teachers  for  Universities, 
Colleges,  Private,  Normal,  High, 
and  Grade  Schools;  Special  Teach- 
ers of  Commercial  Branches,  Man- 
ual Training,  Domestic  Science, 
Art,  Drawing,  Music,  Elocution, 
Physical  Culture,  Athletics. 
Deals  in  School  Property 

Calls  come  from  School  Officials. 
Recommends  all  the  year  round. 
Register  now.     Best  chances  come 

early. 
SOUTHERN   EDUCATIONAL   RE- 
VIEW TEACHERS  AGENCY 
CHATTANOOGA,  TENN. 


THE  CLARK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 


i  §m  OUB  I1LATVOBM.  gkv^tm  faO 


«id  At»  limar«A  liitiri  i 


Before  buying  Kindergar- 
ten Supplies  get  our  Cat- 
alogue. 

The  *'  Devoe  "  Water  Color  Boxes. 

jAptnirrd  T(n- 
Tho  quality  of  the  Dcvcw  r^O.T?  i*  mu^^h  ^nperior  lolhorHPOffliruinlTr 
furnished  for  schfmt  mx.  and  r>:iilly  hiph  diwawnrfc  ean  be  proiiuced 
with  tbem.     TKty  are  ustxl  in  many  of  our  large  ci^n*9,  ure  recom- 
n^idad  by  drawing  5»ipt*rviiJ^rs,  atmI  (five  <Miiin?  intj^dicTiun, 


ITo.  4^0*     Contain*  8  half  pani?,  comprising  the  six  standfird  eolon. 
Winn  and  Cod  Gnv,  witb  one  quill  brush.     PosiAffPp  each.  5  ctntii^ 

Ptiee : , »  0  ao 

Per  doien , , » -  ■  ■     3.16 

Pel  hundred 17^ 


THE  THREE  COLOR  BOX  No.  3. 

If*.  1.     A  boT  eontainifig  4  cakca;  I  Carfmine.  1  ntrimftrin*,  and 
2  Perfect  Yellow,  with  i wo  qui Ji  brushes.     Poetege,  fla^rb.  3  c«)t», 

Price  .i , t  an 

Pef  dozen , .  _ ...,..„.. l.TO 

PciJimMirad: ,., .- ,,..UM 


Ho.  113  Box 
||9.  U4.     Long  boil  cpntflming4  r-k.A:  {  Cirmifi^,  I  t/UrtifM'nfrt* 
I  Perfect  VdJow,  and  I  Bbok.  uritb  o,.^  No.  7  limsh.     hn-fuge.  c^le 

Price *2'S 

Pfctdoien <-. .■    '         J^3» 

Per  hundred, - ^  -  ^ - IS-fiO 

C*k«),  for  refilling  boxes  Nob.  2  and  112,     PlH^  pef  dotcn  , .       .34 
Postage,  per  doteo  cakes,  5  cent  a. 

Am.  Kindergarten  Supply  House,  Manis!ee>  Mich. 


AS  rnUH  AS  THE  FIHST'* 

TBI  SlLI^^Ofrpt  1  NEW  ILL 
p*rt  for  lu«ir  Ln  fQik  uyft^ 
•nd   pr^TtiDt*    blot#.    Alwur* 

Xa,    alva^i    cloatd.      iC^ui 
wi      prUoM*.    L^wtlte 
kare  eorenJ 

Sample  n^Mtd  rfr*10«ffnlt. 
School  SvpplT  C*tils|  with 
whaltMl*  ^rlMt  mM\\t4  fret 
«n  re^ttvai 

t  m.  a  Hwm.     aia-ittt  Martrt  it.  Chicno 


■THE  LASI  OKOP 


-•ACADEMIC"  MOIST  WATER  COLORS 

m  COILAPSABLS  TUBE5 


Aliiarin  Crimson 
Burnt  Si<ftina 
Charcoal  r,rey 
Cbinesc  Wliitc 

Gamboge 
Lamp  Rlick 
Ligbt  Rtd 
Ivory  Black 

Orange 
Prussian  Rlue 
Sepia 
Vandyke  Brows 

Cold  Gtcv 

New  Blue 

Vermilion 

Crimiou  I^ke 

Warm  Grey 

Ntrw  Green                 Violet 
Vellow  OcTire 

Tcr  do^en    *  * 

90c 

Japanese  Water  Color  Brushes 


price  per  doueo », .-- ,.*..*•* ^Oc 


EXTRA  CAMEL 
HAIR  BRUSHES 


Fof   W«t«r  Colter 
inf.      UMiad  aad  l^lat.  U*4 


Nu  I,  per  doien  .30c 
Ko.  2,  per  iloKcn  ....  35c 
No  3,  per  doicti    .  .    •♦Oc 

No.  4,  per  4ok  ii .4Sc 

No.  G,  per  doeen SOc 

No  ^  per  down 60c 

No.  1,  per  do«n .    . .  ^^ 

Pf  ice*  subject  lo  change 
witbcfut  notice. 


American  Kindergarten  Supply  Hoose. 


tt. 


NOYES" 

Perfectly  Adjustable 

Book  Holder. 


Juat  Ihe  thing  to  hold  JOur 
Unabridged  Dictlonarj,  Lexi- 
con, Bible,  or  other  large  book. 
Savct  the  book,  aho  jour  time. 

Write  for  dcMiriptioii  tnd 
price  i* 

ASRHOTQIt    00., 


Music  Books  for  the  Kindergarten 

SONG  BOOKS. 

Children's  Songs  by  Anna  Goedhart $  -50 

Lilts  &  Lyrics  by  Alice  C.  D.  Eiley  &  Jessie  L.  Gaynor 1  00 

Songs  Stories  for  the  Kindergarten  by  Patty  S.  and  Mildred 

J.  Hill 100 

Music  for  the  Child  World,  a  collection  of  Piano  Mnsic  compiled 
by  Mari  Enef  Hofer. 

Vol,  1.     Characteristifi  Scenes  and  Sketches $1-25 

Vol.  2.     Ehythms,  Marches  and  Gktmes 1-50 

The  Elements  of  Mnsical  Expression.      A    Mannal    of    Ear 

Training  by  Jessie  L.  Gkiynor $1 .25 

Music  Education.     An  Outline.     Vol.  1.     Calvin  B.  Cady. . .   1.50 

The  above  are  all  important  publications  for  the  Kindergarten 
teacher. 

Send   for   descriptive  circulars.  Published  by 

CLAYTON  F.  SUMMY  CO. 
Chicago,  111.220  Wabash  Ave. 

SiyV\A\OINS        COLLEGE 

BOSTON 

Summer  Course  in  Kindergarten  Methods 

In  the  Bummer  session  extending  from  July  7  to  August  15,  1908, 
advanced  courses  for  Kindergartners  and  courses  designed  for  ac- 
quainting teachers  of  other  grades  witn  the  principles  and  methods 
of  the  Kindergarten  will  be  offered  under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Laura  Fisher  and  Misfi  Caroline  D.  Aborn.  For  detailed  announce- 
ments address 

PRESIDENT  OF  SIMMONS  COLLEGE.    THE    PEJTWAY,    BOSTON, 
MASS. 


Lakeside  Classics 

AND 

Books  for  Sopplementary 
Reading 

Plea5c  Acnd  for  descriptive  list  of  3elec* 
tlonA  from  English  and  American  an* 
thors  and  for  atoriea  prepared  for  all 
f  rades  from  third  to  last  year  lo  Hlsh 
5chool.  13a  numbers  In  Lakeside 
series  at  prices  from  a  cents  to  35  cents, 
depending  on  amount  of  material  and 
style  of  binding;—  any  book  sent  post- 
paid on  receipt  of  price. 

Ainsworth  &  Company 

377-388  Wabash  Arenoe 

CHICAQO ,  ILL 


Educational  Exchange  &  Realty  Co. 

Educational  journals  and  other 
periodicals  bought  and  sold.  Pub- 
lishers desiring  lo  dispose  of  same 
will  be  put  in  touoh  with  the  right 
parties  to  effect  a  deal.  Corre- 
spondence confidential. 

FOR  SALE. — A  well-established 
Normal  School  az^  College  In 
prosperous  condition.  Worth  fully 
$00,000.00.  Present  owners  will 
open  books  for  inspection.  Those 
Interested  must  give  satisfactory 
references  as  to  having  the  neces- 
sary capital  for  bo  laispe  an  invest- 
ment. 

We  have  for  sale  also  a  business 
college  upon  moet  r  easonable 
terms.    Address 

EDUCATIONAL  EXCHANGE  AND 
BEALTY  CO., 

Lock  Box  195, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


AGENTS  WANTED  FOR  THE 

Western 
Home 

Journal 

ST.  JOSEPH,  MO. 

The  Western  Home  Journal  is  an  il- 
lustrated magazine  for  all  the  family 
from  the  oldest  to  the  youngest. 

Permanent  and  profitable  employ- 
ment given,  and  anyone  interested 
should  write  to  our  office  at  St  Joseph, 
Mo. 


Louisiana  School  Reyiew 

lis  the  only  •duoattonal  paper  pub- 
'lished  In  Louisiana.  It  shows  the 
movement  which  »t  now  sweeping 
over  the  state.  That  advertisers 
and  readers  appreciate  Its  worth  Is 
shown  by  Its  steadily  growing 
patronage.  If  you  would  reach 
Louisiana  teachers  or  know  what 
they  are  domg,  patronize  the  Re- 
view. 

Business  correepondence  should 
be  addressed  to  W.  C.  ROATBN, 
Bus.  Mgr.,  Bernlce,  La^  and  edi- 
torial corrsspondenee  to  E.  F. 
Gayle,  Lafayette,  La. 


Tower  Hotc 

The  Home  of  the  BridM. 
NIAGARA  FALLS.  N.    Y. 


European  Plan,  $1.00  up 


One  Mlniite's  walk  from  the  VUIe,  dfreeOr 
opposite  N.  Y.  State  Park. 

8PBCIAI.  RATKS   TO   LARGE   PABTIE8.  ^ 

FREE.  Enclose  5  oents  In  stamps  to  ooTtfij 
costs  and  I  send  you  one  of  the  finest  colorsC^ 
double  postal  cards  ever  gotten  up  of  NUf^ 
ara  Falls,  and  It's  a  Beauty. 


M.  J.  HOENIG,  Proprietfr 


I 


CHICAQO  KINDEKGARTEN  INSTIME 

Gertrude  Hottse,40  Scott  Street 

Regular  Course — Two  Tears. 
Post-graduate  Course — One  Tear. 
Supplemeneary  Course — One  Tear. 
Advanced  Course — One  Tear. 
University  Credits 
Residence  for  students  at  Gertrude 
House. 


Directors 

Miss  CAROLINE  C.  CRONISE 
Mrs.  MART  B.  PAGE 

Mrs.  ETHEL  ROE  LINGREN 
Miss  FRANCES  E.  NEWTON 

Send  for  Circulars 


^ 


